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J KPHSON (Roufrt), the author of some dramas and 
po«ms of ron-siiii iiibie merit, was a oative of Irelaiid, where 
he was l)orn in 17.}(». He appears to have profited by a 
liberal laiucation, but entered early into the army, and 
attained the rank of captain in the 73d regiment of foot 
on the Irish t^stablisliment. Wlien that regiment was 
reduced in 17(i3, he uas put on the haif-pay list. In J763 
he liecame acquainted with the late Wdliam Gerard Ha- 
nnlton, esq. who was charmed with his liveliness of fancy 
and uncommon talents, and lor about five years they lived 
together in tlie greatest atid most unreserved intimacy; 
Mr. Jephson usually spending the summer with Mr. Hamil« 
ton at his liouse at llampton-court, and also giving him 
much ol his company in town during the winter. In 1767, 
Mr. .lephson married one of the danghters of Sir Kduard 
Barry, hart, a eelebiaied physician, and author of various 
medical works; and was obliged to bid a long farewell to 
liis friends in London, 1 )r. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Mi. Charles 
Townsend, Garrick, Cioldsmith, ^c. in consequence of 
having accepted the oiiiee of master of the bor.se to lord 
viscount 'Townsend, then appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
liej. Mr. Hamilton dso iisetl his infiuence to procure 
Mr. Jephson a permanent provision on the Irish establi-ih- 
merit, of 3uo/. a year, whicli the duke of Rutland, from 
personal regard, and a high admiration of Mr. Jephson’s 
lalcMis, inert ased to f»00/. per annum, for the joint lives 
of hiinsoif and Mrs. Jephson. In addition to this proof of 
his kindness and esteem, Mr. Hamilton nev* r ceased, with* 
out any kind of solitita!ion, to watch ov^r Mr. Jephson** 
iutc’cst with the most lively solicitude; constantly apply- 
Voh. XIX. B 
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in|^^ iri bis behalf, to every new hml lieuicMiaiu, 

if he'^ere acquainted with him; or, if that wt'ie not tlic 
case, ch^itriving by some circuito'is means to pro ure Mr. 
Jephson’s re-appointment to the olli»'e originally conleuvd 
upon him by lord 7’ownsend ; and by tht*so means ehietly 
he was continued for a long series ol years, uiuler tw -Ive 
successive governors of Ireland, in the sam<* statior., which 
always before had been considered a temporary ofiice In 
Mr. Jephson’s case, this office was accompanied by a >eat 
in the liouse of commons, wliere he occasionally amn.^ed 
the house by his wit, htit does not at any time appear to 
have been a profound politician. Ills natural incrmaiio?i 
was for literary pursuits; and he supported lord 'rownsend's 
government with more etVect in the *■ Baeiielor,” a set ot 

V? . ^ . ..... 

periodical essays which he wrote in coniunction wiifi 
Mr. Courtenay, the Uev. Mr. Rurroutihs, and others, lie 
died at his house at Blackrock, near i)u!)lin, of a paralyiii 
disorder, May 31, 1S03. 

As a dramatic writer, his claims seem tti he, founded 
chieflv on his trauedies of “ Bragan/.a,” anti “ I’he Conni 
of Narhonne.” “ Bragair/a” was very .successful <<11 its 
original appearance, but fell into neglect alter the tirsi 
season, in 177.5. Horace W'tdpolo, whoso admir.ition of it 
is expressed in the most extravagant terms, addressed to 
the author “ Thoughts on 'rragcnly,” in three lettitrs, 
which are incluiled in his works. In return, Mr. 

Jephson took the story of his “ Cnnint of Narhonne” from 
Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto,” and few tragedies in oui 
times have hetni more sneeessfi.il. It w.ts produced in 
I7H1, and ct^ntinued to i)e actetl until tlni death of Mr 
Henderson, the principal performer. Of Mr .Icphson’.- 
other dramas it may he sufficient to give the ntinics ; “ d'ln' 
Law of Lombardy,” a irtu^edy, 1770 ; “'The HvjLc'I,” a 
farce, 1783; “ 7’lje </ampaign,” an opea, I7x>; ‘-Julia,” 
a tragedy, 1787 ; l.ove and War,” 1737, and “’!\vo 
Strings to your Bow,” 1701, both farces; and “'1 he ('on- 
spiracy,” a tragedy. Mr Jepimon afterwar.i;. ac(jtiircd a 
considerable share of poetical fatm; from bis “ Ktniitui 
Portraits,” a (piarto poem, or rutber collection f<l‘ poems, 
characteristic of the Rfmitin heroes, pnhlished in 1704, 
which exhibited much ta.ste tin i eleg-ance of versilicatioii. 
About the same time he pnbli-'he l anoriymonsly, “ The 
Confession of James Baptiste f’outcau,” 2 vols. l2mo, a 
bind of satire on the pcrpetrator.s of the revolutionary 
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sUrocitif's in Kruiic**. aini principally the wretched duke ol 
Orleans.* 

JEREMIAH, 11 iropulitaii of I.ari.ssa, was raised to the 
pHtriai' IiuI ciiair oi (-'oiistauLiuojjic in 1572, when only iti 
tlio ihirtv-sixil) >t.i, ol his aj;t?. 'i'he l.uliierans presented 
to him ilu; conic.".! >n of yVuj^.sbnis^, in liopes of liis apjiro- 
batUin ; but he oppo-sed it, boLh in hi.s speeches and writ- 
in<'s. He seemed (!ven not lar from uniunn; tiie Greek 
to tlic Roman chnr. h, and hud adopted tiie reformation of 
CJre^ory \1U. in the caleiular; ljut some persons, who 
were envion.s of hini, tukin;r occasion liom ihenc<; to ac(;use 
him of correspondiii;^ v.iih the pope, procured Ids batdsh- 
ineni in 'J’e.o >t;ars alter he was recalled atid re- 

.stored tt) his di'.^niiv, hot Iroin that time vve tind no ac- 
tanint of him. Hi. corrctspondence with the Lutiierans was 
printetl at W itteii'ber;;-, in Greek and Latin, ioS4, folio. 
Jt had {)re\ionsly been [lublishetl by a Catholic, in Latin, 

JEHNINfillA.M (Enw.iun), an elegant Ln^lish poet, 
dc.seendeil (Vom an aiieienl Itoina i caliiolic faindy in Nor- 
lolk, uas til.; ^-oun^est l)i(^t(n.'r ei liie late sir William Jer- 
idn;;ham, ijari. and was l)f)in in iV.JT, IK; was educated 
in the Eiij^hsh (olieip at Doiiay, an.I tVinn thenet* I'ctnoved 
tr» 1‘aris, u lin e he nnpian ed Inni'clf in i'us .irai attainments, 
heeoniiiic' a Latin .schoi.u', aiiu iwh'ia!)!v w(;ll ac- 

qnainie.l wnii i!ie (.^reek, while Liie hienen and Italian lan- 
<;na‘><‘s, pai i icid ir! v the lurnier, wm'e nearly as familiar to 
him as that of hi.s n.-.iive (•..nnirv. In Ins mind, betievo- 
lonce and j)oi'tr\ had al\>av.s a miiichnl operation. His 
t.istc was I’ounded upon the. b. s! nin.n ls of iiterat m e, whitdi, 
however, in* did not :iiw.i\ . Inl.o.v, w ,ih rcsp.n t to slvle, m 
his latter perlormances. i lit; liist protiiu lion uhit li raised 
him into pnhlie notnn', was ii poem in recommendaiioti of 
the .Mac;dalen hospital; and .Mr, Jonas llai-way, one of its 
ino-t active patrons, t)fu;n declared, tiiat its success was 
very nitudi pronujtt;d hy thi.s poem, lit; eoniinueil ocea- 
sionaily ti> alford proofs <d’ his poetical genius ; and ids 
works, wliieli [lassed ihrongh many editions, are uniformly 
marked by taste, elcgatiee, aiul a pensive character, that 
alwtiy.s ewites temlcr anti pleasin r emotions; and in some 
of his works, as in “'ilu; Ninikspi'are (.Lillery,'’ “ Enthu- 

• Maloni-’s (if flu* Hull. CV. C. IInin!li'i!i—’J' u.mc. I’ui'u.—Ij.tiu Uifoni’o 
Works, vol. II. )». .'.'Om.—D avos’* l if'j u) ( anick, vji. 11. p. JSt'. 

* Mtflwrj,—Did. Jil t. 

B 'J 
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siasm,” and “ The Rise and Fall of Scandinavian Poetry, * 
he displays great vigour, and even >ul>limity- T he lir^t nt 
these poems had an elegant and spirited eoinpliment Irern 
Mr. Burke, in the following passage:—“ 1 have not lor a 
long time seen anv thing so well-linishod. He has caught 
new fire hy approaching in his pcrihelitini so near to the 
Sun of our poetical system.”—His last work, pnhlislu'd a 
few months before his death, was entitled “ The OUl Banl’s 
Farewell.” It is not unworthy of his best days, and 
breathes an air of benevolence and grateful piety tor the 
lot in life which Providence had assigned him —In his later 
writings it has been objected that he evinces a species ot 
liberal spirit in matters of religitnt, which seems to consider 
all religions alike, provided the believer is a man of meek¬ 
ness and forbearance. With this view in liis “ I'.ssay on 
the mild Tenour of Christianity” he trai es historically the 
efforts to give an anchorite-cast to the Christian profession, 
and gives many interesting anecdotes derived from the page 
of Ecclesiastical history, but not always very happily ap¬ 
plied. His ‘‘ Essay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit in 
England,” (prefixed to bishop^Bossuet's Select Sermons 
and Orations) w'as very favourably received l)y the public, 
but his notions of pulpit eloquenct? are rather FitMo h tlum 
English. Mr. .lerningham iiad, during the course of a 
long life, enjoyed an intiniacy with the most emirumt liie- 
rary characters in the higher ranks, particularly tlu' cele¬ 
brated earl of Chesterfield, and the present earl of Carlisle. 
The illness wiiich occasioned his (!t;alh, had continued for 
some months, and was at times v«.‘ry severe; but his suf¬ 
ferings were much alleviaieil by a course of theological 
study he had inqiosed on himself, and which he. considered 
most congenial to a closing life. He die<l Nov. 17, I S 12 . 
He beqiieatiied all his manuscripts to iNIr. Clarke, New 
Bond-street. Mr. Jerningham’s prodnction> are as fidlow : 
J. “ Poetn.s and Plays,,” 4 vols. 9th edition, IHUu. ‘‘Se¬ 
lect .Sermons and Funeral Orations, translated irom tlie 
FYeiich of Bossuet, bishop of Meaiix,” third edition, isoi. 
3. “ Tlie mild I’enour of Christianity, an Essay, (eluci¬ 
dated from ScripLure and History ; coiiiainirig a new illus¬ 
tration of the characters <d’ several eminent personages,)” 
second edition, 1807. 4. “ 1 he Dignity of Hntnan Na¬ 

ture, an INsay,” i su.c 5 . “'i’ae Alexandrian Sclmol; 
or, a narfaii\(; of the first Christian Professors in yXlexan- 
dria,” third .e<litioii, 1810. “ I’Uq Old Bard’s Fare- 
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well,” a Poem, second edition, witli additional passages, 
IS 12. His dramatic pieces, “ 'I'iie Siege of Berwick,” the 
‘‘ Welsh Heiress,” and “ The Peckham Frolic,” have not 
been remarkably successful. * 

JFHOM, or lilFHONYMUS, a very celebrated father 
of lb. church, was born of Christian parents at iStridon, a 
town sj. Mated upon the confines of I’annonia and Dalmatia, 
in the year 331. His father Fusebius, who was a man of 
rank and substance, took the greatest care of his edu¬ 
cation ; anrl, after grounding him well in the language of 
his own country, sent him to Home, wliere he was placed 
niider the best masters in every branidi of littjratnre. l)o- 
natiH, well known for his “ Commeniaries upon Virgil and 
d'erence,” was his master in giuininar, as Jerom himself 
tells us: and under this master he made a prcuilgious pro¬ 
gress in every thing relating to the belles letires. He had. 
also masters in rhetoric, Hebrew, a:nl in tiiviniiy, who. 
conducted him through all parts <'f leartiing, ."ucred and 
pnifaiie ; tiirongh liisiory, antu|!iity, tlic knowledge of lan- 
gua;.,es, and of the diseipiiju- and doctrines of the various 
seels ill pnilosoptjy ; .'lo that he uiiglil say of himself, as 
he altervvards did, wiih some reason, “ Fgo philosophus, 
rhetor, grainmaticus, dialiMticns, Hehricns, Ciriccus, La¬ 
tin ns, &e.” He was parriciilarly careful to accomplish 
hiuised 111 riietoric, or the art of speaking, because, as 
Krasmus says in tin? life which he prelixed to his works, he 
had observed, that the generality of Christiatis were de- 
s[)isod as a rmh* dbterate set of people; on which account 
be thought, that the unconvertod part of the world would 
sooner lie drawn over to Christianity, if it were but set otF 
and enforced in a manner suitable to the dignity and roa- 
je.sty of it. lint though he was so conversant witii profane 
learning in his youth, he renounced it entirely afterwards, 
and di«l all he could to nialve utlicrs renounce it also; for 
he relates a vision, which he pretended was given to him, 
“ in which he was draggi-d to the tribunal of Christ, and 
terribly threatened, ami even scourged, for the griev- 
iuis sin of reading secular and profane writers, Cicero, 
Virgil, and Horace, whom for that reason he resolved never 
to tak(? into J»is hands any more.” 

When he hatl finished his education at Rome, and reaped 
ail the fruits which books and good masters could atford, 


' O'cnt. Mag. vol. LXXXIll. 
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he resolved, for his further improvement, to trcivel. After 
being baptized therefore at Rome, when an adult, he went 
into France with Bonosus, a fellow-student, and remained 
a considerable time in every city through which he j)asscd, 
that he might have opportunity and leisure to examine the 
public libraries, and to visit the men of letters, with which 
that country then abounded. He staid so long at Treveris, 
that he transcribed with his own hand a large volume of 
Hilary’s concerning Synods, which some time after he 
ordered to be sent to him in the deserts of Syria. From hence 
he went to Aquiicia, where he became first acquainted 
with Ruffinus, who was a presbyter in that town, and with 
whom he contracted an intimate friendship. When he had 
travelled as long as he thought expedient, and seen every 
thin 2 ; that was curious and worth his notice, he rcttirned 
to Rome; where he began to deliberate with himself, w hat 
course of life he should take. Study and retiremetJt were 
what he most desired, and he had collected an excellent 
library of books ; but Rome, he thought, would not be a 
proper place to reside in ; it was not only too noisy and tu¬ 
multuous for him, but as yet had too much of the old 
leaven of Paganism in it. He had objections likewise 
against his own country, Dalmatia, whose inhabitants he 
represents, in one of his epistles, as entirely sunk in sen¬ 
suality and luxury, regardless of every thing that was good 
and praise-worthy, and gradually approaching to a state of 
barbarism. After a consultation therefore with his friends, 
he determined to retire into some very remote region ; and 
therefore leaving his country, partmts, substance, and tak¬ 
ing nothing with him hut his hooks, and niones' snffieient 
for his journey, he set off from Italy for the eastfrn parts 
of the world. Having passed through Dalmatia, 'I'hraoe, 
and .some provinces of Asia Minor, Ins first rare was to pay 
a visit to .leni'-alcni, which was then considered as a neces¬ 
sary act of religion. From Jernsalcm he went to .Antioch, 
where he fell into a dangerous fit of illne‘>.s ; hut having the 
good fortune to recover from it, he left Antioch, and set 
forward in quest of some t|^ore retired habitation ; and after 
rambling over several cities and conntries, with all which 
he was dissatisfied on account of the customs and manners 
of the people, he settled at la>t in a most frigfitful <iesert 
of Syria, which was scarcely inhabited by any thing but 
wild beasts. This however was no objection to Jerom : it 
was rather a recommendation ol the (ilacc to Iwm; for, 
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says Krasinus, “ he tliouf^ht it better to cohabit with wiki 
beasts and wild men, tiian wltli such sort ot’ Cliristlans as 
were usually found in great cititfs; men lialf Pagan, half 
Christian ; Christians in nothing more that* in name.” 

He was in his 3 1st year, when h(t entered upon this mo¬ 
nastic course of hlo ; and he carried it, by hisov\n prac¬ 
tice, to that iieigiu ijf perfection, which itc ever after en¬ 
forced upon others so zealously by precept. He di\id:td 
all nis time between devotion and study : he exercised 
himself nuich iit vvatchtiigs and fastiugs ; slept little, ate 
less, and hardly allowed himself any recreation. He ap- 
plit'd himself very severely to t[)e study of tlse Holv 
Scrij)tures, wliiclt he is said to luve gotten by heart, 
as well as to lint study of the Oiienial languages, which 
he considered as the. only keys that eoiiid let hifii into 
their true sense and nietining, and wljich he learned 
from a Jew who visited him privately lest he siionld oirend 
his l)rethren. Aker he liad speuu lour years iti this 1 ibo- 
rions way of life, his health gre/; so impaired, tiiat lie 
was ohlim'd to return to /\iuiot h ; where the churcii at that 
time as divi letl hy factauis, Me.Ietius, Paulinus, and Vi- 
falis all claiming a rigjjt to tiie hisliopric of that place. 
Jerem being a son of liie eburcli of Konu‘, where he was 
baptized, would not espouse any party, till he knew the 
sense id' his own church upon itjis contested right. Ae- 
e.ordingly, he wrote to Damasus, then bishop of Rome, to 
know whom he must consider as the lawful bishop of Anti¬ 
och ; aod upon Oainasii^’s naming Paulinus, .Terom aeknow- 
leiiged him a-> slid), and was or.iameil a presbyter hy him in 
.'>7is, hut would never proceed any farther in ecclesiastical 
dignity. Prom this time 'ms lepulaluui tor piety and learn¬ 
ing I.egan to spreati ahroa l, and he knov\n in the wmkl. He 
went M)on after to Constmiiinople, wiuMO he spent a con¬ 
siderable lime wiiii (Jreo.ny Na/ian/e;i; whom he did not 
ilisdum to call lii.s mastt'r, and ewneil, that of him he 
learned the right ineiuod of expounding the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Aftervvanis, in ihc year J.'j'J, he went to Rome 
with Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, and Ppiphanius, bishop 
of Salamis in the isle of Cyprus; where he soon l)ecamc 
known to Damasus, and was made his secretary. He ac¬ 
quitted hiiu.self in this post very well, and yet found lime 
to compose several works. Upon the death of Damasus, 
which happened in the year he began to entertain 
ihoughts of travelling again to the Kiast; to which he was 
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moved chiefly by the disturb inces -and vexations he met 
witli irom the t'olloweis oi'Ori-'en, at Home. For these, 
when lh< y had in vain endeavouretl, says Cave, to draw 
him ovfr to tlieir party, raised intainons reports and ca¬ 
lumnies against him. They chargt (i him, among other 
things, with a criminal passion for one Paula, an eminent 
matron, in whose house-he had lodged during ids residence 
at Rome, and who was as illnsirioiis for her piety as for 
the splendor of her hirtli, and the dignity of her rank. 
For these and oilier reasons he was deicrinined to quit 
Rome, and aceoruingly einba ked lor the Fast in y\ugust in 
the year 385, attended by a great number of monks and 
ladies, whom he had persuaded to embrace the ascetic way 
of life. He sailed to Cyprus, where he paid a \isit to 
Epiphaniiis; and arri\ed afterwards at Antioch, where he 
was kindly received by his friend Paul in us. From An¬ 
tioch he went to Jerusalem ; and the year following from 
Jerusalem into Eg) pt. Here he visited .several monaste¬ 
ries : but flnding to his great grief the monks every wliere 
infatuated with the errors of Origen, he rciiiined to Retli- 
lehetn, a town near Jerusalem, that he might be at liberty 
to cherish and propagate his owr. opinions, witliout any 
disturbance or interruption from abroad. This vvliole pe¬ 
regrination is particularly related by himself, in one of bis 
pieces against Huibnus; and is very characteristic, and 
she ws much of his spirit and manner of writing. 

He had now fixed upon Beiliieiiem, as the properest 
place of abode fur tnm, ami best at i ommodateil to that 
course of life wliich he intended to pursu*'; and was no 
sooner arrived here, than he tiu t wiui Paula, am.l other 
ladies of quality, who had follDwed him Iruni Home, with 
the same view of devoting themselves to a inunasiic hie. 
His fame for lea ning and piety was indeed so very exten¬ 
sive, that MUmheis of boili sexes docked Iriiin ail parts and 
distances, t-> be trained np under iiirn, and to iorni their 
manner of li\i ig arc rding to his mstrnctions. 'I’ins movetl 
the pious Paula to found tour monastei ics ^ three for tlie 
use of females, over winch she herself presidotl, and one 
for males, wnicli was committed to Jeroiii. Here he en¬ 
joyed ail that repose wdiicli ho hail long desired ; and he 
laboured abundantly, as well for the .souls committed to 
fais care, as in composing great and useful works. He had 
enjoyed tliis repose probahiy to the end of his life, if Ori- 
geiiisui had not prevailed so mighiiiy in those parts: but. 
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as Jerom had an abhorrence for every thinjy that looked 
like heresy, it wun impossible for him to continue passive, 
whoe these asps, as he calls them, were in'<inuating their 
deadly p isun into all who had rlie misfortune to full in 
their way. I'his engaj>ed him in violent controversies with 
John bishop of Ji rtisalem, and Kidlious of Aquileia, 
which lasted many years. Rulfinns ami Jerom had of old 
In en intimate frii iiUs; but liuthnus Having of late years 
settled in tlie neignbourhood ol Jerusalem, and espoused 
the part ol the Origenisis, the ennmy between them w'as 
on that account the more bitier, and is a reproach to both 
nieiiiorit.s. Jerom had also several other controver¬ 
sies, particularly with Jovmian, an Ituiian monk, whom he 
mentions in his works with the ui^nosi intemperance of 
language, without exactly informing us what his errors were. 
In the )ear 410, when Koine w<i.s besieged by the (ioths, 
man\ lietl Irom liitMice to Jenisah-m and tlie Holy Land, 
aiul were kindly reccoed h> Jeioni into his monastery. He 
dit‘d in in tue ninety-'.\r>t year ol his age; and is 

Saul to have preserved his viv.icity and vg Jiir t<i the last. 

Eras: !Ms, wilt) wntte his hie, and gave tlie first edition 
of Ids \vv)rks in laJi), suvs, that lie was ‘‘ iindoubtcdiy the 
grcatcNt scholar, tin- greatO''i orator, and the greatest di¬ 
vine mat < nirisiianit V lu'ul then produced. ’ lint Cave, who 
never >ei wus » h:irged with w.nu of justice to the fathers, 
.sa,'>, lita! .Ii roni “ was, svith tMasmns’s leave, a hot and furi¬ 
ous man, who had no l ominund at ail over his passions. VV hen 
he was once provoked, lie li<*atei! his ativt'rsaries in the 
ronglie't manner, an 1 ciid not even abstain from invective 
and saiire : witness what lie has wiitteii against KuHinus, 
who w as formerly his Iriend ; against John, liishop of 
.lern.s.netn, Juviinan, X'igil.niiins, ami otliers. Upon the 
sligiiU'si provocation, he grew excessively abusive, and 
threw out ail tlie lil iangn.igc he could rake together, 
wiihoiit tlie least rt* aid to liie situation, rank, learning, 
and other i ircmnstames, of the persons he had to ilo with. 
And what wonder,’’ says faive, “ when it is common with 
him to Heat < Vt n .St Eanl himself in very harsh and inso¬ 
lent terms? ch.rging liim, as he does, with solecisms in 
ianenage, faLe expressions, and a vulgar use of words?” 
We vio not quote tins with any view of detracting from the 
real merit of .lerom, but only to note the partiality of 
Erasmns, in defending, as he does very strenuously, this 
must exceptionable part of his character, his want of can- 
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dour and spirit of persecution; to which Erasmus himself 
was so averse, that he has ever been highly praised by pro- 
testants, and as highly dispraised by papists, for placing 
all his glory in moderation. 

Jerom was as exceptionable in many parts of his literary 
character, as be was in his moral, whatever Erasmus or his 
panegyrists may have said to the contrary : instead ot an 
orator, he was rather a declaimer; and, though he under¬ 
took to translate so many things out of Greek and Hebrew, 
he was not accurately skilled in either of those languages ; 
and did not reason clearly, consistently, and precisely, 
upon any subject. This has been shewn in part already 
by Le C lerc, in a book entitled “ Qiiajstiones Hierony- 
mianae,” printed at i^sterdam in 1700, by way of critique 
upon the Benedictine edition of his works. In the mean 
time we are ready to acknowledge, that the writings of 
Jerom are useful, and deserve to be read by all who have 
any regard for sacred antiquity. Tiiey have many use.s in 
common with other writings of ecclesiastical authors, and 
many peculiar to themselves. The writings of Jerom teach 
us the doctrines, the rites, the manners, and the learning 
of the age in which he lived ; and these also we learn from 
the writings of other fathers. But the peculiar use of 
Jerom’s work.s is, 1. Their exhibiting to us more fragments 
of the ancient Greek translators of the Bible, than the 
works of any other father; 2. Their informing ns of tin 
opinions which the Jews of that age had of the signifca- 
tion of many Hebrew vvor<ls, and of the sense and meaning 
they put upon many passages in the Old Testament ; and. 
3. Their conveying to us the opinion of .lerom himsclt; 
who, though lie must always bo read with caution, on ai - 
count of his declamatory and hyperbolical style, and the 
liberties he allowed himself of feigning and prevaricating 
upon certain occasions, will perhaps, upon the wiiole, he 
found to have had more judgment as well as more learnitig 
than any father w'ho went before him. 

The principal of his works, which are enumerated by 
Cave and Dupin, are, a new Latin version of the whole 
“ Old Testament,” from the Hebrew, accompanied with a 
corrected edition of the ancient version of the “ New 
Tfstament,” which, after having been at first much op¬ 
posed, was adopted by the Catholic church, and is corn- 
znonly distingui.shecl by the appellation of “Vulgate;” 
“ Commentaries” on most of the books of the Old and 
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New Testament; “ A Treatise on the Lives and Writ¬ 
ings of Ecclesiastical Authors“ A continuation of the 
Chronicle of Eusebiusmoral, critical, historical, and 
miscellaneous “ Letters.’* The first printed edition of his 
works was that at Basil, under the care of Erasmus, 1516 
—1526, in six vols. folio, of which there have been several 
subsequent impressions at Lyons, Home, Paris, and Ant¬ 
werp. The most correct edition is that of Paris, by father 
Martianay, a Benedictine monk of the congregation of St. 
Maur, and Anthony Pouget, 1695—1706, in 5 vols. folio. 
There is, however, a more recent cidition, with notes by 
Vallarsius, printed at Verona in 1734—42, in eleven vo¬ 
lumes, folio, '^riie eleventh contains the life of Jerom, 
certain pieces attributed to him on doubtful authority, and 
an Index. Of his “ Letters, or Epistles,” there are many 
eilitions executed about the infancy of printing, which are 
of great beauty, rarity, and value. * 

.IKHOME of Prague, so called from the place of his 
birth, where he is hedd to he a Protestant martyr. It does 
not appear in what year he was born, but it is certain that 
he was neither a monk nor an ecclesiastic : but that, being 
endowed with excellent natural parts, he had a learned 
education, and stmlied at Paris, Heidelberg, Cologne, and 
perhaps at Oxford, I’he degree of M. A. was conferred 
on him in the three first-mentioned univer.'^ities, and he 
eoiumenced 1). 1). in 1396. He began to publish the doc- 
trim; of the f lnssites in 1408, and it is said he had a greater 
‘ihare of learning ami oloquetu e than John Huss himself. 
In the mean time, the council of Constance kept a watch¬ 
ful eve over him ; and, looking upon him as a dangerous 
pcrstni, cited him before them Ajiril 17, 1415, to give an 
account of his faith. In pnrsttance of the citation, he went 
to ('onstance, in order to defend the doctrine of Huss, as 
lu* had promised ; hut, on his arrival, April 24, finding his 
master Huss in prisorj, he withdrew immediately to Uber- 
lingfu), whence he .sent to the emperor for a safe conduct, 
which was refused. The council, very artfull)', were 
willing to grunt him a safe-conduct to come to Constance, 
hut not for his return to Bohemia. Upon this he caused 
to he fixed upon all the churches of Constance, and upon 
the gate.s of the cardinal’s house, a paper, declaring that 

' Lift' by Ernsmus.—nupin.—Cavo.—Lardne»’« Works.—Mosbeim anJ Mil- 
'."■r's Chinch Hist.—Saxii Onomast, 
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be was ready to come to Constance, to give an account ot 
his t'aitb, and to answer, not only in private and under the 
seal, but in full council, all the calumnies of his accusers, 
o6Fering to suffer the puinslmient due to heretics, if he 
should be convinced of any errors ; for which reason he had 
desired a safe-conduct both from the emperor and the 
council; but that if, notwithstanding such a pass, any vio¬ 
lence should be done to him, by imprisonment or other¬ 
wise, all the world might be a witness of the injustice of 
the council. No notice being taken of this declaration, 
he resolved to return into his own country : but the coun¬ 
cil dispatched a safe-conduct to him, importing, that as 
they bad the extirpation of hereby above all things at 
heart, they summoned him to appear in the space of fif¬ 
teen days, to be beard in the first session that should he 
held after his arrival; that for tliis purpose they had sent 
him, by those presents, a safe-conduct so far as to secure 
him from any violence, hut they did not mean to exempt 
him from justice, as far as it depended upon the coiiiicii, 
and as the catholic faith required. This pass and sum- 
moii.s came to his hands, yet he was airesied in his wav 
homewards, April 25, and put into the liund> of the prince 
of Sultxbach; and, as he havl not answered the citation 
of Afiril 17, he was cited again May 2, and the prince oi 
SuUzbacli, sending to Constance in pursuance of an order 
of the council, he arrived there on the 2.^(1, Ixmn.l in 
chains. Upon his examination, he denied receivin'; of the 
citation, and protested his ignorance of it. IJe was after¬ 
wards earned to a tower of Si. Paul's church, there fast¬ 
ened to a post, and his hands tied to his neck with the 
same chains. He continued iu this picture two days 
without receiving any kind of nourishment ; upon winch 
he fell dangerously ill, and desired a confessor minlit he 
allowed, which being granted, he obtained a little inure li- 
berty. On July ly, he was interrogated afresh, when he 
explained himself upon the subject of the Eucharist to the 
lollowing eHect: That, in the sacrament of the altar the 
particular substance of that piece of bread which is there 
IS transubstantiated into the body of Christ, hut that the 
universal substance of bread remain.s 'Phus, with Jolin 


* It is not easy for a person, nri- 
skUied in logic, to <'i>n)prehcnd the 
DieaninK of this visionary distitiction. 
It is enough to observe, that, accord¬ 


ing to the doctrin<‘ of the schools, uni- 
vtrsals have a proper and reale.si'temv* 
of their own, independent of, and in 
the nature of things prior to the exi.. 
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Huss, he maintained the ** universalia ex parte rei.” It 
is true, on a third examination, Sept. 11 , he retrarted this 
opinion, and api)roved the condemnation of Wickliff and 
John Huss; but, on May 26, 141G, he condemned that re¬ 
cantation in these terms: “I am not ashamed to confess 
here publicly my weakness. Yes, with horror, I confess 
my base cowardice. It was only the dread of the punish¬ 
ment by fire, which drew me to consent, a«;ainst my con¬ 
science, to the condemnation of the doctrine of Wickliff 
and John Huss.” This was decisive, an(i accordingly, in 
the 21st session, sentence was passed on him; in pursu¬ 
ance of which, he was delivered to the secular arm. May 30. 
As the executioner let! him to the stake, Jerome, with 
great steadiness, testified his p^evcrancc in his faith, by 
repeating his creed with a loiul voice, and singing litanies 
and a hynni to the blessed V^irgin ; and, being burnt to 
death, his ashes, like those of Huss, were thrown into the 
Khine. 

In conunon with many of tht^ early marlyrs, fiis consis- 
teiH V has been au.‘.'-kod by the Honiish writers; but one 
of their nmn’oer, the ceU'hratctl Poggio Bracciolini, in a 
leCcr he wrote t(> Leonard Aretin, has delineated Ins cha- 
lactt r 1 ! language of tlur highest admiraiitm. Poggio was 
prcN- ni a.t the council when Ji.roine made his defence, and 
immediattdv wreto the letter we speak cf, which has been 
iransl.iteil hv Mr. Gdpin with an elegance corresponding 
to the fervent glow of tlie original. W'e shall tran>cril)e 
oidy one passage which respects the elo.juence of this 
rnartvr, and tlie impression it nn.de on the liberal and 
learned Poggio : “ His voice was sweet, distinct, and full: 
liis action e\ery way tin* most jiroper, either to express in¬ 
dignation, or to raise pity : though he made no atfected 
ap[)rication to the passions of his aiidience. Firm and in¬ 
trepid, he stood before the eonneil ; colleeted in himself; 
ami not enly contctnniiig, hut .seeming eveti desirous of 
tleath. 'i'lie greatest character in ancient story could not 
possibly go beyond him. If there isany pistice in history, 
this man will be admired by all posterity—I speak not of 
his errors: let these rest with him. What I admired wa.s 
his learning, bis eloquence, and amazing acuteness. God 
know.s whether these things were not the ground-work of 

tfiiofi of the in<l.vtil(i»ls, whose j^rnein he nothing else hut .nhstract ideas, ex- 
nud speeicK they eonstituteii. Hut I'ltiug only in the mind, which their 

>e oiuvcisals arc now veil known to sole ereator. 
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liis ruin.” After giving an account of his death, I 
adds, “Thus died this i)rodigious man. 'Ehc epithet is 
not extravagant. 1 was myself an eye-witness ol his who o 
behaviour. Whatever liis life may have been, his de.itli, 
without doubt, is a lesson ol philosophy. (R his iccanta- 
tion it may be remarked, that like Craniner, and a lew 
others, who in their first terror olVered to exchange prin¬ 
ciples for life, they became afterwards, and almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards, more confident in the goodness 
of their cause, and more willing to suffer in defence 
of it. * 

JEIU'A.S (Charles), a painter of this country, more 
known from tlie praises of Pope, who took inslruction.’t from 
him in the art of paiiuij^ and other wits, who were in¬ 
fluenced j)rol)ably by friendship of Pope, than for 
any merits of his own, was a native of Ireland, and stu¬ 
died for a year under sir Godfrey Kneller. Norris, fra¬ 
mer and keeper of the pictures to king ^ViUiam and (jueen 
Anne, was the first friend who essentially served him, by 
allowing him to study from the pictures in the royal collec¬ 
tion, and to copy them. At Ilampton-cour the made small 
copies of the cartoons, and the.se he sold lo Dr. George 
Clark of Oxiord, who then became his protector, and fur¬ 
nished him with money to visit Prance and Italy. In the 
eighth number of the 'Patler, (April 18, I70y), he is men¬ 
tioned as “ the last great painter Italy has sent ns.” Pope 
speaks of him with more enthusiasm than felicity, and ra¬ 
ther as if he was determined to praise, than a.s if he felt 
the subject. Perhaps some of the unhappiest lines in the 
works of that poet are in the sliort ejjistle to Jervas. Speak¬ 
ing of the families of some ladies, he says, 

“ Oh, lasting .as thy colours may they shine. 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy linej 
New graces yearly, like thy w<irks, disiilay, 

Soft without weakness, without gliuhig gay. 

Led by soinc rule, that guid.-s, but not constrains. 

And finish’d more thnjugh happiness than pains.” 

in this passage the whole is obscure, the connection with 
the preceding part particularly so; and pari is parodied 
from Denham. It is no wonder that .Jervas tlid not better 
inspire his friend to praise him, if the judgment (jf lord 
Orford be accurate, on which wc may surely rely. He says, 

^ Cave.— Frtlicri Thcatruin.— Life l>y Liiijio.—Siicpbcrd'b Life of Pogjjiy. 
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thut “ he was defective in drawing, colouring, and com¬ 
position, and even in that most necessary, and perhaps 
most easy talent of a portrait-painter, likeness. In gene¬ 
ral, Ills pictures are a light, flimsy kind of fan-painting, 
as large as life.” His vanity, inflamed perhaps by the un¬ 
deserved praises he received from wits and poets, was ex¬ 
cessive. He aifected to be violently in love with lady Bridge- 
w'ater; yet, after dispraising tlte form of her ear, as the 
only faulty part abosit her face, he ventured to display his 
own as the complete model ot perlection. .lervas apjieared 
a.s an author in his translation of Don Quixote, winch he 
j)roduced, as Pope used to say of him, without uiuler- 
.^tanding Spanish. Warburton atlded a supplement to the 
preface of .I ervas’s translation, A the origin of romances 
i)f eiiivalry, which was praised In liie time, but has since 
hecn totally extingni.-.hed by the acute criticisms of i\Ir. 
d'yrwhitt. Jervas died about 174U. ‘ 

JERUSALEM (JonN-EkKDKRicK William), an eminent 
German tlivine, was horn at Osnaburgh, in 1709, and 
died in 1789. Of his life we have no farther account than 
that his r dents raist'd him to the oihccs of \ice-president 
of the consistory of Brnnswick, abbot of Maricntliul, court 
preacher, and director of the Garoline-college at Bruns¬ 
wick, of which, in 17 Ul, he wrote an accenmt. He was 
reckonc^ci in his country one of the most original and most 
excellent defenders ot religion that the eighieeotli century 
had produced. His principal works were, 1. 'I'wo volumes 
of “ Sermons,” Brun»w’ick, 17 2 . Letters c;fi 
the Mosaic K«*ligion and Philosophy,” 177a. This work 
contains a demonstration that Moses really wrote the books 
utti ibutcd to him ; and c)bsc?rvalloiis on his being the author 
of tlie hook of Genesis, and of tiie style ot that book, Ckc. 
:i. “ Idfe of priiieo Albert-Henry of Briinsuick Lunen- 
Inirgh.” 4. “ Thoughts on the principal'rnilhs of Reli¬ 
gion,” Brunswick, IToS, &.c, in several volumes, rc*c;koned 
a very capital pcrturmaiu e. The abbot Jernsaiem had been 
tutor to the late duke of Brunswick, and his highness 
de.sired him to digest the instructions he had given him 
oil the Christian religion in a regular form; and aiter- 
wards gave liim leave to publish them. 5. “ Character of 
prince William - Ailolphus of Brunswick,” Berlin, 1771. 

• 15.>\vlffc> filitiuii of I’opt!, !ic*p iiiilix.—KiilfliraJ’s L'f«* ol Pope, p. 1+7, 
It.. (•dll.--Walpol.'’s AucaloU-s. 
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6. Thoughts on the Union of the Church nnd 7 . a very 
elegant and judicious letter “ concernmg Ciermnn litera¬ 
ture,” addressed to her roval higiiiiess tne durhess dowager 
of Brunswick- W'olfenhiirtel, i7H 1.* 

JESUA (Lkvita), a learned Spanish rabbi in the fif¬ 
teenth cenjury, is tl»e author of a book, entitled ** ilnlicoili 
oiam,” ‘Vriie Ways of Eternitya very useful pieev for 
understandiny the Talmud. It was transhiietl into lauin 
by Constainiu .I’Empcrciir ; and Bashuyseii printed a gtmd 
edition of it ill Hebrew and Latin, at Hanover, 1714, 4to* 
JFA:\K (John Lr), a celebrated French divine, was honi 
in loLc!, at Poligfii in Franche-f’omte. His fatlier was a 
counsellor in tlie pariiameiic at Dole. Tim jyiety of Le 
Jcutie was of the most ^^inplarv kind. He delighted in 
the most arduous othces of his profession ; and refused a 
canonry of Arhois, to enter into the tlien rising, bur strict 
society of the oratory. His patience and liumility were no 
less reinarkable than his piety. He lost his sight at the ago 
of tnirty-live, yet did not suH'er that great ini.sfortuao to 
depress his spirits. He was twice* cm for the stone, with¬ 
out uttering a single murmur of impatience. As a preacher 
he was highly celebrated, bur totally free from all ostenta¬ 
tion. As a converter of persons estranged from religion, 
or those esteemed iieretical, he is said to have posses.sed 
wonderful powers of persuasion. Many dignitaries of the 
church were iiighly sensible of his merits; pariictilarlv car¬ 
dinal ijernlle, wiio reearfled him as a son, and La Kayette 
bi.shop ot Limoges, who litially persuaded him to settle in 
his (iiocese. Le Jeune died Aug. l;.), 1672, at the age of 
eighty. There are extant, ten large volumes of his sermons, 
in 8vo, which were studied and admired by Ma.ssillon, ami 
have been also translated into Latin. Elis style is simple, 
insinuatfhg, and diieeting, thougli now a little antiquated. 

He publishctl also a translation of Grotiu.s’s tract “ De 
Veriiate Iteligionis Christiana;.”^ 

JEVVLl. (.’ofiN), a learned prelate, and deservedly re¬ 
puted one of the fathers of the Enghvh church, was de¬ 
scended from an ancient family at Bnden in Devonshire, 
where he was born May 24, 1.522. After learning the ru¬ 
diments of grammar under his maternal uncle Mr. Bellamy, 
rector of Hainton, and being put to school at Barnstaple, he 

• Matjr’s Rpfiew, vol. VIII,—Saxii OtK)niii<.t. 

’ Moreri.—Dict. Hist —.VVtiUon’s .Miac. DiscourscB, Vol, I. ch. iii. 

’ Moreri.—Diet. Hist, 
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was sent to Oxford, and admitted a postmaster of Merton 
college, in July 1535, under the tuition of Park hurst, after¬ 
wards bishop of Norwich, who entertained a very high opi¬ 
nion of him from the beginning, and bad great pleasure in 
cultivating his talents. After studying four years at this 
college, he was, in August 1539, chosen scholar of Corpus 
Christ! college, where he pursued his studies with indefa¬ 
tigable industry, usually rising at four in the morning, and 
studying till ten at night; by which means he acquired a 
masterly knowledge in most branches of learning: but, 
taking too little care of his health, he contracted such a 
cold as fixed a lameness in one of his legs, which accom¬ 
panied him to his grave. In Oct, 1540, he proceeded B.A. 
became a celebrated tutor, and was soon after chosen 
reader of humanity and rhetoric in his college, in Feb. 1544, 
he commenced M. A, the ex pence of taking which degree 
was borne by his tutor Park hurst. 

He had early imbibed Protestant principles, and incul¬ 
cated them among his pupils ; but this was carried on pri¬ 
vately till the accession of Edward VI. in 1546, when he 
made a public declaration of his faith, and entered into a 
close friendship with Peter Martyr, who was professor of 
divinity at Oxford. Mr. Jewel was one of his most con¬ 
stant hearers, and used to take down his lectures, bj’ means 
of a kind of short-hand invented by himself, with so much 
accuracy, that he was frequently afterwards employed in 
taking down the substance of public debates on religion, 
which w'ere then common. In 1551 he took the degree of 
B. D. and frequently preached before the university with 
great applause. At the same time he preached and cate¬ 
chised every other Sunday at Sunningwcll in Berkshire, of 
which church he was rector. 'I'lius he zealously promoted 
the Hefurmatiou during this reign, and, in a proper sense, 
became a confessor for it in the succeeding* ; so early, as 
to be expelled tlie college by the fellows, upon their pri¬ 
vate authority, before any law was made, or order given by 

* In the primitive (hnrch, the title vonshire,” tells us, that Mr. Jewel’s 
of Confessor was given noi only to life, during his residence in college, 
those who actually sulfered loiture for was so exemplary, that Moren, the dean 
tlie faith, hut to such as were impri- of it, used to say to him, “ 1 should 
suned in order to suffer torture or death, love thee. Jewel, if thou wert not a 
Sec Cyprian •* de unitate cedes.” And Zuinglian ; in thy faith 1 hold thee an 
perhaps Jewel was not inferior to hen-tic, but sun. ly in thy life thou a*t 
any of (he anciriits in point of piety, an angel; thou art very good ami ho- 
and much superior in regard to learn- lusst, iiut a LutUeraB.” 
ing. Prince, in his ” Woithi of Ue- 
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queen Mary. On this occasion, they had nothing to ob¬ 
ject against him, but, 1, His following of Peter Martyr. 
2. His preaching some doctrines contrary to popery. 3. 
His taking orders according to the laws then in force. 4. 
And, according to Fuller, his refusal to be present at mass, 
and other popish solemnities. At his departure he took 
leave of the college in a Latin speech, full of j>athetic elo¬ 
quence. Unwilling, however, to leave the university, he 
took chambers in Broadgate-ball, now Pembroke college, 
where many of his pupils followed him, besides other gen¬ 
tlemen, who were induced by the fame of his learning to 
attend his lectures. But the strongest testimony to liis 
literary merit was given by the univei'sit}’, who made him 
tlieir orator, and employed him to ivrite their first c«mgra- 
tulatory address to her majesty. Wood indeed observes, 
that this task was evidently imposed upon him by those 
who meant him no kindness ; it being taken for granted, 
that he must either provoke the Roman catholics, or 
the good opinion of his party. If this be true, wiiicli 
probable enough, he had the dexterity to escape the snare; 
ibr the address, being both respectful and guarded, passeil 
the approbation of Treshaui the commissary, and some 
other doctors, and was well received by the queen ; !»m 
his latest biographer attributes tlie appoiutment solely lo 
the opinion the university bail of him as an elegant vvriicr, 
and therefore the most fit to pen an addiess on sucti a: 
occasion. 

Burnet informs us, that her maje.sty declared, at lier 
accession, that she would force no man’s conscience, nor 
make any change in religion. These s{)ecious promises, 
joined to Jewel’s fondness for the university, seem to 
have been the motives which disposed him to entertain a 
more favourable opinion of popery than before. In this 
state of his mind, he went to Clive, to consult his old tutor 
Dr. Parkhurst, who was rector of that parisli y but Parkhurst, 
upon the rc-establishment of popery, liaving fled to Lon¬ 
don, Jewel returned to Oxford, where lie lingered and 
waited, till, being called upon in St. Mary’s church to 
subscribe some of the popish doctrines under the several 
penalties, be took his pen and subscribed with great reluct¬ 
ance. Yet this compliance, of which his conscience se¬ 
verely accused him, was of no avail; for the clean of Christ 
church. Dr. Martial, alleging his subscription to be in¬ 
sincere, laid a plot to deliver him ialo the hands of bishop 
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Bonner; and would certainly have caught him in the snare^ 
had he not set out the very night in which he was sent for, 
by a bye-way to London. He walked till he was forced to 
lay himself on the ground, quite spent and almost breath¬ 
less : where being found by one Augustine Berner, a Swiss, 
first a servant of bishop Latimer, and afterwards a minister, 
this person provided him a horse, and conveyed him to lady 
Warcup, by whom he was entertained for some time, and 
tlicn sent safely to the metropolis. Here he lay concealed, 
clianging his lodgings twice or thrice for that purpose, till 
a ship was provided for liim to go abroad, together with 
n)oney for the journey, by sir Nicholas hrogmorton, a 
person of great distinction, and at that time in considerable 
offices. His escape was managed by one Giles Lawrence, 
who had been his fellow-collegian, and was at this time 
tutor to sir Arthur Darcy’s children, living near the Tower 
of London. Upon his arrival at Francfort, in 1554, he 
made a public confession of his sorrow for his late subscrip¬ 
tion to popery ; and soon afterwards went to Strasburgh, 
at the Mivitation of Peter Martyr, who kept a kind of col¬ 
lege for learned men in his own house, of which he made 
Jewel his vice-master ; he likewise attended this friend to 
Zurich, and assisted him in his theological lectures. It 
was probably about this time that he made an excursion to 
Padua, where he contracted a friendship with Sig. Scipio, 
a Venetian gentleman, to whonj he afterwa'ds addressed 
his “ Kpistle concerning the C’ouncil of Trent.” During 
all the time of his exile, which was about four years, he 
studied hard, and spent the rest of his time in ci nsoling 
and confirming his frieiuls, frequently telling them that 
when their brethren entinred such “ bitter tortures and 
horrible martyrdoms at home, it was not reasonable thev 
siir>uld expect to fare delic'ously in bauislimeni,” always 
concluding with “These things will not last an age,” which 
he repeated so often as to impress their minds with a firm 
belief that their deliverance was not far off. 'I'his, how¬ 
ever, was not peculiar to Jewel. Fox was likewise re¬ 
marked for usiny; the same lanyuayr, and there was amony 
these exiles in general a very firm persuasion that the do¬ 
minion of popery and cruelty, under queen Mary, wouUl 
not be of long duration. 

The much wished-for event at length wa.s madc know'u, 
and upon the accession of the new queen, or rather the 
year after, I55^», Jewel returned to England ; and wo find 

1 ' 2 
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his name, soon after, among the sixteen divines appointed 
by queen Elizabeth to hold^a disputation in Westmiuster- 
abbey against the papists. In July 155,9, he was in the 
commission, constituted by her majesty to visit the dioceses 
of Sarum, Exeter, Bristol, Bath and Wells, and Gloucester, 
in order to exterminate popery in the west of England; 
^d he was consecrated bishop of Salisbury on Jan. 21 fol¬ 
lowing, and bad the restitution of the temporalities April 
6, 1560. This promotion was presented to him as a re¬ 
ward for bis great merit and learning ; and another attesta¬ 
tion of these was given him by the university of Oxford, 
who, in 1565, conferred on him, in his absence, the de¬ 
gree of D. D. in which character he attended the queen to 
Oxford the following year, and presidetl at the divinity 
disputations held before her majesty on that occasion. He 
bad, before, greatly distinguished himself, by a .sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s-cross, soon after he had been made 
a bishop, in which lie gavt; a public challenge to all the 
Homan catholics in the worhl, to produce Vnit one clear 
and evident testimony out of any father or famous writer 
who flourished witliin 600 years alter (flirist, of the exist¬ 
ence of any one of the articles which the liomanists main¬ 
tain against the chnrcli of Engluiid ; and two years after¬ 
wards he published his fauiuu.^ “Apology” for that clmrch. 
In the mean time he gave a particular attention to his dio¬ 
cese, where he began in his rn.-»t \ i.siiaiit)n, and completed 
in hi-s last, a great reformation, not only in his cathedral 
anti parochial churches, but in all the couri.s of his juris- 
diction. He %vatched so narrowly the proceedings of his 
chancellor ant! archdeacons, and of ids steivard.^ and re¬ 
ceivers, that they had no opjiortunities of being guilty of 
oppression, injustice, or extortion, nor of being a burden 
to the people, or a scandal to himself. To prevent these, 
and the like abuses, for which the ecclesiastical courts are 
often censured, he sat in his consistory court, and there 
saw that all things were conducted rigluly ; he also sat 
often a.s an assistant on the bench of civil justice, being 
himself a justice of the peace. 

Amidst these important employments, the care of his 
health was too much neglected. He rose at four o'clock 
in the morning ; and after prayers with his family at live, 
and in the cathedral about six, he was so intent on his stu¬ 
dies ail tile morning, that he could not, without great vio¬ 
lence, be drawn from them. After dinner, his doors aud 
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ears were open to all suitors; and it was observed of him, 
as of Titus, that he never sent any sad from him. Suitors 
being thus dismissed, he beard, with great impartiality and 
patience, sucli causes debated before him, as either de¬ 
volved on liim as a judge, of were referred to him as an 
arbitrator; and, if he could spare any time from these, he 
reckoned it as clear gain to his study. About nine at night, 
be called all bis scrvatits to an account how they bad spent 
the day, and then went to prayers with them: from the 
chapel he withdrew again to his study, till near midnight, 
and from thence to liis bed ; in which when he was laid, 
the gentleman of his bed-chamber read to him till he fell 
asleep. Mr. Hunifrey, who relates this, observes, that this 
watchful .and laborious life, without any recreation at all, 
except wliat his necessary refreshment at meals, and a 
very few iioiirs of rest, alVorded 1dm, wasted his life too 
fast, and undoubtetlly hastent’d his end. In his fiftieth 
year, he foil into a disorder which carried him olf in Sept. 
1571. He died at Monkton Farley, in his diocese, and 
was hiiried in his cathedral, where there is an inscription 
over his grave, written by Dr. Laurence Humfrey, who 
also wrote an account of his life, to which are prefixed se¬ 
veral copies of verses in lionour of him. Dr. Jewel was of 
a thin hahit (jf body, which he exhausted by intense appU- 
eatioe to his studies. In ids temper he was pleasant and 
.iirable, modest, nurek, temperate, and perfectly master of 
his passions. In his morals he was pious atid ciiaritable ; 
and when bishop, became tncjst remarkahie for his apos¬ 
tolic doctrine, holy lile. prudent governnieiit, incorrupt in¬ 
tegrity, unspotted cliasiity, and h(juiuirul liberality. He 
had naturally a very strong memory, which lie greatly im¬ 
proved by art; so that he could exactly repeat uhatever 
lie had written after once reading; and therefore gene¬ 
rally at the ringing- of the hell, he began to cotnmit his ser¬ 
mons to his memory ; which was so tirui, tiiat he used to 
f5ay, that “ if he were to deliver a premeditated speech 
before a thousand aiulitors, shoutinj; or fiuhtinaf all the 
wldlc, yet he could say all that he ha<l provided to speak.” 
On one occasion, when the bishop of Norwich proposed 
to him many barbarous words out of a Kaleruiar, and 
Hooper bisliop of Gloucester forty strange words, Welsh, 
Irish, and foreign terms, he after once or twice reading at 
the most, and a little recollection, repeated tliem all by 
heart backward and forward. Another time, when sir 
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Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great seal, read to him 
only the last clauses of ten lines in Erasmus’s Paraphrase, 
confused and dismembered,on purpose, he, sitting silent a 
while, and covering his face with his hand, on the sudden 
rehearsed all those broken parcels of sentences the right 
way, and the contrary, without any hesitation. He pro¬ 
fessed to teach otliers this art, and taught it his tutor Park- 
hurst beyond the seas; and in a short time learned all the 
Gospel forward and backward. He was>ilso a great master 
of the ancient languages, and skilled in the German and 
Italian. 

Dr. Humfrey, in the Life of our bishop, has endeavoured 
to represent him a favourer of tlie nonconformists. Hut it 
is certain, that he oj>posed them in his exile, w hen they 
began their disputes at Francfort ; and in a .scrm(»'j of his 
preached at Paul’s Cross, not long before his death, and 
printed among his Works in he defended the rites 

and ceremonies of the church against them. He had like¬ 
wise a conference with some of them concerning tin* cere¬ 
monies of the present state of tlie cluirelj, wliicli he men¬ 
tioned with such vigour, that though upon his death-bed 
he professed that neither his sermon nor conference were 
undertaken to please any mortal man, or to trouble those 
who tiiought differently from him ; yt't the puritans could 
not forbear shewing their resemments again.st him. “ It 
was strange to me,” says Dr. Whitgift, “ to l;e:ir so nota¬ 
ble a bishop, so learned a man, so stout a eh.oupi'm «jf 
true religion, so painful a prelate, as hi.sliup .leaei, so un¬ 
gratefully and spightfully used by a .sort of waw ring wicked 
tongues.” He is supposed likewise to have been the au¬ 
thor of a paper, entitled A brief and lamentabie fhm- 
sideration of the Apparel now used bv tlie Clergy of 
lane),’ written in 1566, in which he addresses the noiuron- 
formists in a style which evidentl}' shows his dislike of their 
obstinacy in matters of trivial importance, and ins dread of 
what might be the consequences to the church in future 
times. 

Dr. Jewel’s writings, which have rendered his name 
celebrated oyer all Europe, are : I. “ Exhortatio ad Oxori- 
ienses.” The substance printed in Humfrey’s Life of him, 
p. 35, 1573, 4to. 2. Exhortatio in collegio CC. sive 
concio in fundatoris Foxi coinmcmoratiunem,” p. 45, &c. 
.3. ** Concio in ternplo B. M. Virginis,” Oxon. 15.00, 
preached for his degree of B. D, reprinted in Humfrey, 
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p. 49, 4. ** Oratio in aula collegii CC.** His farewell 

speech on his expulsion in 1554, printed by Hnmfrey, p. 
74, &c. 5. A short tract, “ De Usura,’’ ibid. p. 217, &c. 

6. ‘^Epistoiaad Scipioneoi Patriiium Venetum,” &c. 15.59, 
and reprinted io the appendix to father Paul’s “ History 
of the Council of Trent,” in English, by Brent, third edi¬ 
tion, 1629, folio. 7. “A Letter to Henry Ballinger at 
Zurich, concerning the State of Religion in England,” 
dated May 22, 1559, printed in the appendix to .Strypte’s 
“ Annals,” No. xx. 8. Another letter to the same, dated 
Feb. 8, 1566, concerning his controversy with Hardynge, 
ibid. No. 36, 37. .9. “ Letters between him and Dr. Henry 

Cole, &c. 1500,” 8vo. 10. A .Sermon preached at St. 
Paul’s Cros.s, the second .*^unday before Easter, a!»no 1560,” 
8VO. Dr. Cole wrote several letters to him oji this subject. 
11. A Reply to Mr. Hardynge’s Answer, &c.” 1566, fol. 
and again in Latin, hy Whll. Whitaker, fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, at Geneva, 1578 , 4to ; and again in 
1585, in folio, with onr anthor’.s .Apologia Ecclesiic An- 
glicaiiic.” 12. “ Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicana?," 1 562, 
Svo ; several times printeti in England, and translated into 
German, Italian, KrtMich, .Spanish, and Dutch; and a Greek 
translation of it was printed at Oxford, in 1614, Svo. It 
was likewise translated into Welsh,Oxford, 1571. I’he Eng¬ 
lish translation hy the lady Bacon, wife to sir Nicolas Ba¬ 
con, was entitled “An Apology or Answer in Defence of 
the (’hiirch of England, i^:c.” 1.562, 4to. This “ Aj>ologv” 
wa.s approved hy the (pu’en, and set fortli with the consent 
of the Itishops. 13. “ A D(;fence of the Apology, &c.” 
1564, 1567, folio; again in Latin, liy 'I'ho. Braiidock, fellow 
of ('hrisi’.s college, (’amhridge, at Geneva, 1600, fol. The 
“ Apology” was ordered hy.<jneen Elizabeth, king James, 
king Ciiaries, and four sncci‘'»sive archbishops, to he read and 
chained up in all })aii>,h chnrciies tliroughout England and 
Wales. 14. “ An Answer to a book written by Air. Har- 
dyngc, entitled ‘ A l)etectit)n of suiulrv foul Errors,’ &c.” 
1568 and 1.570, folio. 1 *. “ .A View of a seditious Bull 
sent into England from Pins V. &c.” 1582, Bvo. 16. “A 
Treatise of the Holy .‘Scriptures,” Svo. 17. p Exposit’on 
on the two Epistles to the Tliessalonians,” 1.594, Syo. 18. 

A Treatise of the Sacraments, tkc.” 1583. 19. “ Cer¬ 

tain .Sermons preached before the <jueen’s mnjc.sty at Paul’s 
Cross, and elsewhere.” All these books (except the first 
eight), with the “ Sermons” and “ Apology,” were printed 
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•t London, 1609, in one volume, folio, with an abstract of 
the aothoi^s life, by Dan. Feally ; but full of faults, as 
Wood saysi *There is a bettcf life prefixed to the octavo 
edition of the Apology, 1685. 20. An Answer to cer¬ 
tain frivolous Objections against the Goiternment of the 
Church of England,” 1641, 4to, a single sheet. 21 . Many 
letters in the collection of records in Part HI. of Burnet’s 
** History of the Reformation.”* 

JOACHIM, abbot of Corazzo, and afterwards of Flora 
in Calabria, distinguished for his pretended prophecies 
and remarkable opinions, was born at Celico near Cosenza, 
in 1130. He was of the Cistertian order, and had several 
monasteries subject to his jurisdiction, which he directed 
with the utmost wisdom aiid regularity. He was revered 
by the luultitude as a person divinely inspired, and even 
equal to the most illustrious of the ancient prophets. Many 
of his predictions were formerly circulated, and indetMl are 
still extant, having passed through several editions, and 
received illustration from several commentators. He taught 
erroneous notions respecting the holy Trinity, wtiich 
amounted fullv to tritheism : but what is more exiraor- 
<linary, he taught that the morality of the Gospel is im¬ 
perfect, and that a better and more complete law is to he 
given by tiie Holy Ghost, which is to be everlasting. Thp'>o 
reveries gave birth to a book attributed to Joarhini, etiii- 
tled T'lic Everlasting Gospel,” or “ Tlic Gospel of the 
Holy Ghost.” “ It is not to be doubted,” savs Mosheini, 
“ that .Joachim was the author of various predictions, arnl 
that he, in a particular manner, foretold the reformation of 
the church, of which he might see the absolute necessity. 
It is, however, certain, that the greater part of the predic¬ 
tions and writings which were formerly attributed to him, 
were composed by others. This we may affirm even of 
the Everlasting Gospel,” the work undoubtedly of some 
obscure, silly, and visionary monk, who thought proper to 
adorn his reveries with the celebrated name of Joachim, in 
order to gain them credit, and render them more agree¬ 
able to the multitude. The title of this senseless pixwluc- 
tion is taken from Rev. xiv. 6; and it contained three books. 

» Life prefixed to the octavo edition of the Apology* 168^. reprinted by Dr. 
Wordsworth in bis l-Iccle-viaslical Biography.—Alh. Ox. vol. I.—Fuller’s Abel 
iledivivus.—Biog. Brit.—.Strype’s Life of Crainner, pp. 337, 3.^7 j—of Parker. 
pp- ;*3, 76, 99, UI, 173, 13U, 133, 26.3, 317, 368,3b9, 460—Prince’* Wor- 
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tThe first was entitled ** Liber concordias veritatis/* or the 
book of the harmony of truth ; the second, ** Apocalypsis 
Nova,’* or new revelation ; and the third, ** Psalteriura de* 
cem Chordarum.” This account was taken from a MS. of 
that work in the library of the Sorbonne.” It is ocicessaryf 
we should observe, to distinguish this book from the ** In* 
troduction to the Everlasting Oospel,” written by a friar 
named Gerliard, and published in 1250. Joachim died in 
1202, leaving a nnniber of followers, who were caljed 
Joacliimites. His works have been published in Venice, 
1516, folio, &c. and contaiu propositions which have been 
condemned by several councils. The part of his works 
most esteemed is ins commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Apocalypse. His life was written by a Dominican 
named Gcrvaisc, and published in 1745, in 2 vol^. i2roo*‘ 
JOACHIM, Gkougk. See RHETICUS. 

JOAN (PopK), called by Platina John VIII. seems to 
require some notice in this work, although her history is 
involved in mucli doubt, and even her existence is thought 
by soini' uncertain. This subject has been treated with as 
much animosity on both sides, between the papists and the 
protestauts, as if the whole of religion depended on it. There 
are reekoued upwards of ^ixty of the Romish coinmunioii, 
and among them several monks and canonized saints, by 
whom the story is related tints : 

About the middle of the ninth century, viz. between the 
pontificates of Leo IV. and Benedict HI. * a woman, called 
Joan, was promoted to the pontificate, by the name of 
John j whom Platina, uiid almost all other historians, have 
reckoned as the Vlllth of that name, and others as the 
Vilth : some call her only John. This female pope was 
horji at Mentz, where she vvcnit by the name of English 
Jolint; whether because she was of English extraction, or 
for what other reason, is not known ; some modern histo¬ 
rians say she was called Agnes, that is, the chaste, by way 
.of irony, perhaps, before her pontificate. She had from 
her infancy an extraordinary passion for learning and tra¬ 
velling, and in order to satisfy this inclination, put on the 

• See Moreri. N. B. Blontlel, Dcs- f Her true name was Gilbeita, anti 
tnaretz, and Bayle, are the chief uf it is said she took the name of Engtisli, 
those who absolutely'denied it. Span* or Anglos, firom Anglos, a monk of the 
heim, l.’Kofant des Vignelles, among abhey of Fulda, whom sha loved, and 
those who have aiUrmed it. wtiu was her instructor, and travelled 

with her. Crespin’s L’etat de I'Englisb. 

I Mosheim.—>Care, vol. II,—Dupm.—Moreri. 
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male habit, and went to Athens, in company with one of 
her friends, who was called her favourite lover. From 
Athens she went to Rome, where she taught divinity ; and, 
in the garb of a doctor, acnnired so great reputation for 
understanding, learning, and probity, that she was unani« 
mously elected pope in the room of Leo IV. 

To this story several modern historian.s add many par¬ 
ticulars of a more delicate nature, and assert that she 
formed an improper connexion with the friend to whose 
assistance she owed her advancement in learning:. This 
commerce, however, might have remained a secret, had 
not Joan, mistaken without doubt in her reckoning, ven¬ 
tured to go to a procession, where she had the misfortune 
to be brought to bed in the middle of the street, between 
the Colosseum and the church of St. Clement; and it is 
added that she died there in labour, after liaving held the 
pontihcai see about two years. 

Such is the .story, as related in the history of the popes, 
nhicb was certainly received and avowed as a truth for 
some centuries. Since it became a matter of dispute, 
some writers ot the llomish (duirch have denied it; some 
have apologized for it al)^urdly enough; others in a way 
that might be admitted, did not that church claim to be 
infallible: tor it \\a.s that claim which first brought the 
truth ot this history tiudcr examination. "^l iie protestants 
alleged it as a clear proof agaii).st the claim; since it could 
not be denied that in this instance the chiircdi was deceived 
by a woman in disguise. This induced the Roman 
catholics to search more narrowly than before into the 
affair ; and the result of that inquiry was, first a doubt, and 
next an improbability, of Joan’s real existence. This led 
to a further inquiry into the origin of tin: story; whence it 
appeared, that there were no footsteps of its being known 
in the chtirch for near 200 years after it was said to have 
happened yTneas .Sylvius, who was pope in the fifteenth 
century under the name of Fius II. was the first who 
called it in qne.stion, and he touched it but slightly, ob¬ 
serving, that in the election of that woman there was no 
error in a matter of faith, but only an ignorance as to a 
matter of fact; and also that the story was not certain. 
\ et this very Sylvius siifi'cred Juan’s name to be placed 

* Marianus Iitlic fir..t who in?nt'ion3 it, aw<l hp liv. fl ?tto y<-ars after. BloiideC^ 
fEclairci^iSvni. d*; l.'i : Si une !• mine a an .siege pitpat, p 17. 
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among those of the other popes in the register of Siena, 
and transcribed the story in his historical work printed at 
Nuremburg in 1493. The example of Sylvius embold¬ 
ened others to search more freely into the matter, who, 
finding it to have no good foundation, thought proper to 
give it up. 

But the protestants thought themselves the more obliged 
to labour in support of it, as an indelible blot and reproach 
upon their adversaries ; and to aggravate the matter, se¬ 
veral circumstances were mentioned with the view of ex¬ 
posing the credulity and weakness of that church, which, 
it was maintained, had authorized them. In this spirit it 
was observed, that Joan, being installed in her office, 
admitted others into orders, after the manner of other 
popes; made priests and deacons, ordained bishops 
and abbots, sung mass, consecrated churches and altars, 
administered the sacraments, presented her feet to be 
kissed, and performed all oilier actions which the popes of 
Home are wont to do, with other particulars not now worth 
reciting, as the best informed historians seem to give the 
whole lip as a fable.* 

JOAN of ARC, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 
one of the most remarkable heroiii'^^’s in history, was the 
daughter of James d’ \rc, and ol Isabella Rome his wife, 
two persons of lov\ rank, in the lillage of Domrerni, near 
Vauconleurs, on the hurders of Loi r line, where she was born 
in 1402. The instruc tions siie received durinjr her child- 
hood and youth were suited to licr humble condition. Slie 
quitted her parents at an curly age, as they were ill able 
to maintain her, and engaged herself as a servant at a small 
inn. In this situation she employed herself in attending 
the horses of tlie guests, and in riding them to the water¬ 
ing-place, and by these exercises she acquired a robust 
and hardy frame. At this time the all'airs of France were 
in a desperate condition, and the city of Orleans, the 
most important plac;e in the kingdom, w'as besieged by the 
I’.nglisli regent, the duke of Bedford, as a step to prepare 
the way for the conquest of all France. 'Fhc French king 
used every expedient to supply the city witli a garrison 
and provisions ; and the English left no method unem¬ 
ployed for reducing it. The eyes of all Europe were 

' ticn. DiiM.—Ptatina de ritis Poatificum.—Bow*i’s Hist, of tUe Popu#.— 
Mujihoiiu’s Ch. Hist. 
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turned towards this scene of action, and after ntiiitberless 
feats of valour on both sides, the attack was so vigorously 
pushed by the English, that the king (Charles VII.) ga\'c 
up the city as lost, \Ujen relief was brought from a \ery 
unexpected quarter. Joan, inlluenced hy the frequent 
accounts of the rencounters at this memorable siege, and 
adected with the distresses ol her country and king, was 
seized with a wild desire of relieving him ; and as her in¬ 
experienced mind worked day and night on this favourite 
object, she fancied she saw visions, and heard voices, ex¬ 
horting her to re-establish the throne of France, and e.xpel 
the English invatiers. Enthusiastic in these notions, she 
went to Vaucouleurs, and informed Haudriconrt, the go¬ 
vernor, of her insj)irations and intentions, vvlio sent her to 
the French court, then at Chinon. Here, on being intro¬ 
duced to the king, she ottered, in the name of the Siiprtnne 
Being, to raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct his ma¬ 
jesty to Kheims, to be there crowned and anointed ; and 
she demanded, as the instrninent of her tnture victories, a 
particular sword which was kept in the ihurch of Si. Ca¬ 
therine de h ierbois. The king and his ministers at first 
either hesitated or pretended to iiesitute ; hut after an as¬ 
sembly of grave and h*arne(l duines had pronounced her 
mission to he real aiji! siiijeruatiiral, licr njfjmst was 
granted, and she was ('shii)itt'd to the wholes j)eople, on 
horsehtiok in military hahiinueijt'. ()n tins sight, her dt'x • 
terity in managing her steed, though aecjiiired in her for- 
, t^ar.ei as a Iresh prool oF her mission ; 

her lormer occupation was evmi denhul; she was con¬ 
verted into a shepherdess, an ernplovmeni more agreeahle 
to the fancy. .Some years were subtracted from her a-rc, 
in order to excite stid more admiration ; and she was rtr- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations, hy persons of all 
ranks. 

The Engli.sn at first affected to speak with derision the 
maid and her heavenly mission ; but were secretly struck 
with the strong persuasion which prevaded in all around 
them. Tliey found their courage daunted by degrees, ami 
thence began to infer a divim; vengeance hanging over 
them. A silent astonishment reigned among those troops 
formerly so elated with victory, and so fierce for the com¬ 
bat The maid entered the city of Orleans at the head of 
a convoy, arrayed in her military garb, and displaying her 
consecrated sUndard. .She was received as a celestial 
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deliverer by the garrison and its. inhabitants; and with the 
instructions of count Dunois, commonly called the Bastard 
of Orleans, who commanded in ti»at place, she actually 
obliged the English to raise the siege of that city, after 
driving them from their eiureuchmenis, and dei’eating 
them in several desperate attacks. 

Kaising the siege of Orleans was one part of the maid’s 
promise to Charles; erowning him at lllieirns was the 
other ; and she now veliemeiulv ii)bisi«.;d that lui should set 
out immediately on that journey. A lew w-eks before, 
such a propo.sal would have appe;na;d altogt-iher extrava¬ 
gant. lUieims lay in a diNlant tjnarter of the kingdoin; 
was then in the hauils of a \ietori >in. cneuiv ; the whole 
road that led to it was (*ccupicd by their garrisons ; and 
no iniaginalion could ha\(! been so sanguineus to hope 
tiial sueli an attempt couUl possibly be carried into exe¬ 
cution. But, as it was the interest of tire king of France 
to maintain the belief of something extraordinary and di¬ 
vine in these events, he resolved to comply with her ex- 
hortaiioiis, and avail himself of the present consternation 
of the Kuglisli. He accoidin<gly set out for Rlieims, at the 
head of 12,000 men, and scarcely perceived as he passed 
along, that he was marching through an enemy’s country. 
lAery piai e opetied its gales to him ; Uludms sent him its 
kt ys, and ilie c(.‘rcn;ony of lii>, inauguralion was performed 
with the holy oil, wiiich a pigeon is said to iiave brought 
from heaven to C'lovis, ou the first establishment of tlie 
Eremdi monarchv. 

A.s a mark of his gratitude, Ciiarlos had a medal suuck 
in lier honour. On one side was lier portrait, on the other 
a haiid holding-a su ord with iht'se worths, Coth^ilio cnufirniata 
J)l I. “ Sustained l)y the as.sislance ol God.” J’he king 
also eniu»l)li‘d all her fainilv, as well in the male us in the 
female line; the ftanicr beciune extinct in 17tiU. In 1611. 
the latter, at tlie rt;ijm st oi the procurator-general, were 
deprived of their privtlegti of ennobling their children, in¬ 
dependent of their hiu-.band. 'i'lie town of Domremi, also, 
where she was born, was exempted from all taxes, aids, 
and subsidies for <;vcr. 

'J'lie Maid of Oilcans, as she is called, declared after 
this coronation, that licr mis.sion was now accomplished ; 
;ind exprcs.scd her iiu liiuition to retire to the occupations 
atid course of life which hccamc her sex. But Dunois, 
sensible of tlie groat advantages which might still be reuoed 
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from her presence in the army, exhorted her to persevere 
till tlie final expulsion of tiie Kngiish. In pursuance of 
this advice, she threw herself into the town of Compiegtie, 
at that time besieged by the duke of Burgundy, assisted 
by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. The garrison, on 
her appearance, believed tltemselves invincible ; but Joan, 
after performing prodigies of valour, was taken prisoner 
ill a sally, and no efforts having been made by the tVeneh 
court to deliver her, was condemned by the Kngiish to be 
burnt alive, which sentence she sustained with great cou¬ 
rage in the nineteenth year of her age, Such arc 

the outlines of the history of this extraordinary heroine, 
which however is involved in many doubts and difficulties, 
and has too many of the features of romance for serious 
belief. It has lately even been doubted whether she was 
actually put to death ; and some plausible evidence has 
been brought forward to prove that the judges appointed 
by the duke of Bedford to try her, passed a sentence from 
which they saved her on the day of execution by a trick, 
and that she afterwards made her appearance, was married 
to a gentleman of the house of Amboise in 1436, and her 
sentence was annulled in 1456. Be this as it may, her 
memory has long been consecrated by her countrymen, 
none of whom, liowevcr, have done her so much honour 
as our present poet-laureat, in his admirable poem of 
“ Joan of Arc.” * 

JOBERT (I.ouis), a pious and learned jesuit, was a 
native of Paris, where he was born in 1647. !le taught 
polite literature in his own order, and distinguished him¬ 
self as a preacher. He died at. Paris in 17 l!i. Tlu're are 
several tracts of piety of his writing, besides a piece en¬ 
titled “ La Science des Ab'dailies,” of which the best 
edition is that of Paris, in 1731*, 2 vols. l2mo, but this 
superiority it owes to the editor, M. le Baron Bimard de 
la Bastie; and even of this edition, the second volmim is a 
mere farrago of useless lumber. l*inkcrio:i, who expresses 
a very low opinion of this work, affirms that Johert bor¬ 
rowed much from Charles Palin’s “ Introduction to the 
flistory of Medals,” without any acknowledgment.* 
JOCONDUS, or JUCUNDL'S (John), an eminetit an¬ 
tiquary, architect, and critic, was probably a native of 

* Histories of England and Franc;.—.S(juth« y .s Joan of Arc.—Glcig’.s Supple, 
went to the Encyclopaedia Driannica. 

* Morari.—Hict. Hut. —Pinkerton’s Medals, prefaco. 
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Verona, and flourished in the sixteenth century. He was 
of the order of the Dominicans, but in his travels, an<* du¬ 
ring his scientific labours, wore the habit of a secular priest. 
When at Rome, where he was first known as an architect, 
he began to apply to the study of classical antiquities, and 
made a judicious collection of inscriptions, which he dedi¬ 
cated to Lorenzo de Medici. He was some time at the 
court of the emperor Maximilian I. and thence went to 
France about 1500, where Louis X. appointed him royal 
architect. He built at Paris two bridges over the Seine, 
that of Notre Dame, and the little britlge. In the mean 
time, while he had leisure, he employed it in examining 
ancient manuscripts, and hud the felicity to recover ail the 
letters of Pliny the younger, and the work of Julius Obse- 
quens on prodigies. These he arranged for publication, 
and sent them to Aldus Manutius, by uliom they were 
both printed in 1508, 8vo. He also collated several other 
classics, and illustrated Cscsar’s Commentaries by useful 
notes and figures, and was the first to give a design of the 
famous bridge which Ca*sar built across the Rhine. On 
his return to Italy, he edited the fine edition of Vitruvius, 
printed by Aldus in 1511, and enriched it witii designs 
When the famous bridge the Rialto was burnt clown in 
1513, he gave a luagniliceiu design for a new one; but 
that of ciii inferior arciiiieor fteiug prtdi rred, he quitted 
Venice, and went to Rome, wlure, after the death of 
Bramante, he was t inpl 'ved on St. Pctei’s church. Hi^^ 
last w(jrk was the hrulge over tli<* Ai’ige, at. X'^erona, which 
iie built in 1 He d.eii about 1 i.in, at a very advanced 

JODFLLK 'S'l i.Fi! 1 \;, a ' i-lebrati cl 1' retu'h poet, was bon- 
of a nobb‘ fatudv at Paris, n; 1 i.'iJ, He was esteemed bv 
Henry II. and Ciiaries 1\. but so eutirelv devoted to poeirw 
.and luxury, tliat lie reaped no advantage from their pa¬ 
tronage, but live (I in po\ert\. He was one of the earliest 
tragic poets of I raiiee, but abused ilie uucommoti faeditv 
he had in writing verses; so that lliougb bis Fioncb poems 
were much aduiir(!d wlieu tbeir autlutr was living, it now 
requires great patience to read them. 'Idie same cannot, 
however, be said of his Latin poetry, which is written in a 
more pure and easy style, aniJ in a better taste, .lodelle 
was well acquaiiitod with (/rc< k and l.aliii, Iiad a geniu* 


*'liraboiii —Xicemi. vt.*! XNX ■ s,,x" Ot'p’Vit', 
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for the arts, and is said to have understood architecture, 
paining, and sculpture he was one of the poets in the 
Pleiades fancied by llonsard, and is considered as the in¬ 
ventor of the Vers rapport^s. I'his author died very poor, 
July 1573. The collection of his poems was published at 
Paris, 1574, 4to, and at Lyons, 1597, l2mo. It contains 
two tragedies,Cleopatra,and Dido; Eugene, a comedy; son¬ 
nets, songs, odes, elegies, &c. Cardinal du Perron valued 
this poet’s talents so little, that he used to say Jodelle*8 
verses were but pois piles} 

JOHN of SALISBURY. See SALISBURY. 

JOHNSON (Charlks), a dramatic writer, was origi¬ 
nally bred to the law, and a iiiember of the Middle temple, 
but being a great admirer of the muses, and finding in 
himself a strong propensity td dramatic writing, he quitted 
his profession, and by contracting an intimacy with Mr. 
Wilks, the manager of the theatre, found means, through 
that gentleman’s interest, to get his plays on the stage 
without much difficulty. Some of them met with very 
good success, and being a constant frequenter of the 
meetings of the wits at Will’s and Button’s colTee-houses, 
he, by a polite and inoffensive behaviour, formed so e.x- 
tensive an acquaintance and intimacy, as constantly in¬ 
sured him great emoluments on his benefit night; by which 
means, being a man of ceconorny, he was enabled lo sub¬ 
sist very genteelly. He at length married a young widow, 
with a tolerable fortune, on which he set up a tavern in 
Bow-street, Covent-garden, but quitted business at his 
wife’s death, and lived privately on an easy competence 
which he had saved. At what time he was born v^e know 
not, but he lived in the reigns of queen Anne, king 
George I. and part of George II. and died March 1 1 , 174S. 
As a dramatic writer, he is far from deserving to be placed 
amongst the lowest class ; for though bis plots are seldom 
original, yet be has given them so many additions,, ant! 
has clothed the designs of others in so pleasing a dress, 
that a great share of the merit they possess ought to be at¬ 
tributed to him. 

Though, as we have observed, ho was a man of a very 
inoffensive behaviour, he could not escape the satire of 
Pope, who, too ready to resent even auy supposed offence, 
has, on some trivial pique, immortalized him in the “ Dum- 

’ ««n. Diet.—Niceroo, voU XXVm.-^«ren.—Diet, Hiit. 
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ciaJand in one of the notes to that poem has quoted 
from another piece, called “The Characters of the Times,” 
the following account of him : “ Charles Johnson, famous 
for writing a play every year, and for being at Button’s 
every day. He had probably thriven better in his voca¬ 
tion, had he been a small matter leaner; he may be justly 
called a martyr to obesity, and be said to have fallen a 
victim to the rotundity of his parts.” The friends of John¬ 
son knew that part of this account was false, and probably 
did not think very ill of a man of whom nothing more de¬ 
grading could be said than that he was fat. The dramatic 
pieces this author produced, nineteen in all, are enume¬ 
rated in the Biographia Dramatica. * 

JOHNSON (John), an eminent divine among the non¬ 
jurors, the only son of the rev. Thomas Johnson, vicar of 
Frindsbury, near Rochester, was born Dec. 30, 16G2, and 
was educated in the king’s school in Canterbury, where 
he made such progress in the three learned languages, 
Latin, Greek, and llebrew, under Mr. Lovejoy, then mas¬ 
ter of that school, that when he was v<‘ry little more than 
fifteen years of age, he was sent to the uuivorsity of Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was admitieil in the cullegr of St. Mary 
Magdalen, tinder the tuition of Mr. Turner, fellow of that 
house, March the 4th, 1671-S. In Lent term 1681-2, 
he took the degree of B. A. and soon after was nominated 
by the dean and cliaptcr of Canterbury to a scholarship in 
Corpus Christi college in that university, of the founda¬ 
tion of archbishop Barker, to which he was admitted April 
the 2yth, 16H2, under the tuition of Mr. Beck, fellow of that 
house. He took the degree of M. A. at the commence¬ 
ment 1685. .Soon after he entered into deacon’s orders, and 
became curate to the rector of Upper and Lower Hardres, 
near Canterbury. He was ordained priest by the right rev. 
Dr. Thomas Sprat, lord bishop of Rochester and dean of 
Westminster, December the 19th, 1686 ; and July the 9th, 
1M7, be was collated to the vicarage of Boughton under the 
Blean, by Dr. Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, and at the 
same time he was allowed by the same archbishop to hold the 
^tdjoining vicarage of Hern-hill by sequestration; both which 
churches he supplied himself. About 1689 one Sale, 
ft man who had counterfeited holy orders, having forged 

' Cibb«r*t Lireii, vol. V.— Bioj, Draniatica. 
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letters of ordination both for Iiiivself und bin f^itherp 
came into this diocese, and taking occasion from the con¬ 
fusion occasioned by the revolution during the time arch¬ 
bishop Sancroft was under suspension, and before Dr. 1 il* 
lotson was consecrated to the archbishopric, made it his 
business to find out what livings were held by sequestration 
only, and procured the broad seal for one of these tor him¬ 
self, and another for his father. On this Mr. Johnson 
thought it necessary to secure his vicarage of Hern-hill, 
that he might prevent Sale from depriving him of that be¬ 
nefice ; and archbishop Sancroft being then tleprived ah 
officio only, but not a bencficio^ presented him to Hern-hill, 
to which he was instituted October the ICtli, 1689, by Dr. 
George Oxenden, vicar-general to the archbishop, but at 
that time to the dean and chapter of (’anterhury, guardians 
of the spiritualities during the suspension of the archbishop. 
But as tlie living had been so long held by sequestration 
that it was lapsed to the crown, he found it necessary to 
corroborate his title with the broad seal, which was given 
him April the 12th, 1690. In 1697 the vicarage of St. 
John in the Isle of Tlianct, to which the town of Margate 
belongs, becoming void, archbishop Tenisoii, the patroni 
considering the largeness of the cure, was desirous to place 
there a person better qualified than ordinary to supply it, 
and could think of no man in his diocese more fit than 
Mr. Johnson, and therefore entreated him to undertake 
the pastoral care of that large and populous parish. And 
because the benefice was but small, and the cure very 
great, the archbishop, to induce him to accept of it, collated 
him to the vicarage of Appledore (a good benefice) on the 
borders of Romney Marsh, on the 1st of May, 1697 : hut 
Mr. Johtisou chose to hold Margate by sequestration only. 
And having now two sons ready to be instructed in learn¬ 
ing, he would not send them to school, hut taught them 
himself; saying that he thought it as much the duty of a 
father to teach his own children, if he was capable of doing 
it, as it was of the mother to suckle and nurse them in 
their infancy, jf she was able ; and because he believed 
they would learn better in company than alone, he took 
two or three hoarders to teach with them, the sons of some 
particular friends. He was much importuned by several 
others of his acquaintance to take their sons, but lie 
refused. At length, finding he could not attend the pupils 
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he bad, his great cure, and his studies, in such a manner 
as he was desirous to do, he euireuted iiis patron tiie arch¬ 
bishop, to give him leave entirely to quit Margate, and 
to retire to his cure of ApplcMlore, which, with some diffi¬ 
culty, was at last granted him ; but not till his grace had 
made inquiry throughout his diocese and the university of 
Cambridge for one who might be thought fjualilied to suc¬ 
ceed him. He sealed at Apjiledore in 170'3, and as soon 
as his eldest son was lit for the univcrNUy (v\hich was in 
1705) he sent him to Camliridge, and his other son to 
school till he was of age to be put out apprentice; and 
di;.niissed ail the rest of bis scliolars. He seemed much 
pleased with Ajipledoro at bis first retirement thither, as a 
place where be could follow bis studies without interrup¬ 
tion. JJut this satisfaction was not of hmg conliiinance; 
for that marshy air, in a year or two, brought a.severe sick¬ 
ness on himscll and ail his family, and his constitution (which 
till then luul lieen very good) was so broken, that he never 
afterwards recovered the health he had before enjoyed. 
This made him desirous to remove from thence as soon as 
he could ; and the v ieurage of Crunbrook becoming void, 
he asked the arclibisliop to bestow it on him, which his 
grace readily did, and accordingly collated him to it April 
the 1707, where he coutiiuied till his death, holding 

Appiedore with it. In 1710, and again in 171.'i, he was 
chosen by the clcrLiv of the diocese of Caniethurv to be 
one ot their prociors for the convocation summoned to 
meet with ilie parliament in those years. And as the tirst 
ot these convocations was permitted to sit and act, and to 
treat of matters of religion (though they brought no busi¬ 
ness 10 any perfection, owing to the differences that bad 
been raised between ilie two bouses) he constantly u'.tonded 
the bouse of which be was a member whilst anv inaacr was 
there under debate; and bis parts and learning came to 
be known and esteemed by the most eminent clergy of the 
province, as they had been before by those of the dioccsc 
where he lived ; so that from this time he was frequently 
resorted to for his opinion in particular cases, and had let¬ 
ters sent to him from the remotest parts of the province of 
Canterbury, and sometimes from tlio other province also, 
requiring his opinion in matters of learning, especially as 
to what concerned our religion and ecclesiastical laws. He 
continued at Crynbrook about eighteen years; and as he 
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bad been highly valued, esteemed, and beloved at all 
other places where he had resided, so was he here also by 
all that were true friends, says his biographer, ** to the pure 
catholic religion of Jesus Christ, as professed and CvStab- 
lished in the church of England. . But a.s there were many 
dissenters of all denominations in that place, and some 
others, who (though they fretpiented the church,' yet) 
seemed to like the Dissenters better, and to side with them 


upon all occasions, except going to their meetings for re¬ 
ligious worship, I cannot say how they loved and e.steeme«l 
him. However, he was so remarkably upright in his life 
and conversation, that even they could accuse him of no 
other fault, except his known hearty zeal for the church 
of England, which all impartial persons would have judged 
a virtue. For certainly those that have not an hearty 
affection for a church ought not to be maile pritsts of it. 
Some of those favourers of the dissenters studied to make 
him uneasy, by endeavouring to raise a party in his pari'h 
against him, merely because they could n(>t muko him, 
like themselves, a latitudiuarian in matters of religion ; but 
they failed in their design, and his friends were too many 


for them A little before he left A})pledore, he began 
to discover that learning to the world, which till this tune 
was little known beyond the diocese where he lixed, ex¬ 
cept to some particular actjuaintaiice, l»v printing several 
tracts; though liis modesty was such, that he wotdd not 
put his name to them, til! they liad at least a second edi¬ 
tion. I he first ot the!>e was a “ Paraphrase with Notes 
on the Book of Psalms according to the T'ranslation re¬ 
tained in our Common Prayer-Book,” published in 1706. 
The next book he wrote was the “ Clergyman’s Vade-Me¬ 
cum,” 1708, which went through five^’editions, ami was 
followed, in 1709, by a second part. In 1710 he piiblislied 

h'i-i* Eucharist;” in 17 M, 

I he Unhloody Sacrifice,” part I.; and in 1717, part JI.; 

in 1720, “ A Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws.’* 

In 1728, Mary his daughter and only .surviving child, 
being his executri.v, published .some posthuinou.s di.s- 
courses of Ins which he had rlesigiied for the pres.s ; ami as 
no man was more careful and tbligent to instruct those 
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committed to his care in the knowledge of their duty by 
his sermons and discourses, so was he no less careful to 
instruct them by bis example in a regular Christian life^ 
and therefore none was better beloved by his parishioners 
in general. This learned divine, of whom his biographer. 
Dr. Brett, has given a very high, although perhaps some¬ 
what partial character, died Dec. 15, 1725, and was buried 
in Cranbrook church-yard. 

In 1689 lie married Margaret, the daughter of Thomas 
.Tenkin, gent, of the isle of Thanet, and half-sister of Dr. 
Hobcrt Jcnkin, master of St. John’s college in Cambridge. 
He had some children ; and among them a son, who died 
in 1723, after liaving been fellow of the above college, aiul 
rector of Standish in Lancashire. 

In 1748 was published “The I.ife of the late Rr*. J. 
Johnson, &c. by the late Rev. Thomas Brett,” with Mree 
of Mr. Johnson’s posthumous tracts, and part of i. > cor¬ 
respondence with Dr. liickes, Mr. Nelson, and Dr. Brett.’ 

JOHNSON (Mauiu( h), an excellent antiquary, and 
founder ot tlic Gentleman’s Society at Spalding, was de¬ 
scended f rom a family mucii distinguished in the last cen¬ 
tury. At Berkliamstead, the seat of one of hi.s relations, 
were hall-lengili portraits of his grandfather, old Henry 
Johnson ; nd liis lady, and sir Cliarles and lady Bickerstatf, 
and their daughter, who was mother to sir Henry Johnson, 
and to Benjamin Jolinson, poet-laureat to James I. who, 
agreeably to the orthography of that age, spelt his name 
Jonson. Sir Henry was painted half-length, by Frederick 
Zucchero ; and the picture was esteemed capital. '1 he 
family of Johnson were also allied to many other families of 
consideration. Mr. Johnson, born at Spalding, a member 
of the Inner Temple, London, and steward of the soke or 
manor of Spalding, married early in life a daughter of 
Joshua Ambler, esq. of that place. She was the grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Anthony Oldfield, and lineally descended 
from Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of Grcsham-coi- 
lege, and of the Royal F^xchange, London. By this lail^^ 
he had twenty-six children, of whom sixteen sat down to¬ 
gether to his table. 

Mr. Johnson in the latter part of his life was attacked 
with a vertiginous disorder in his head, which frequently 
interrupted his studies, and at last put a period to his life, 


5 Life by Pr. Brett.—fJen, Diet,—Biog. Brt. 
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Feb. 6, 1755. acquireii a general esteem from the 
frankness and benevolence of his character, which displayed 
itself not less in social life than in the communication of 
his literary researches. Strangers who applied to him for 
information, though without any introduction except what 
arose trom a genuine thirst for knowledge congenial with 
his own, failed not to experience the hospitality of his 
board. VVltile their spirit of curiosity was feasted by the 
liberal conversation of the man of letters, their social 
powers were at the same time graiilied by the liospitabie 
frankness of the benevolent Knglishman. I'lie following 
euloginm on him by Dr. Stukoley, is transcribed frt)m the 
original in the “ Minutes of the .Society of Antiquaries:’* 

Maurice Jolinson, esep of Spaldifjg in I.incolnshire, coun¬ 
sellor at law, a fluent orator, and of eminence in his profes¬ 
sion ; one of the last of the founders of the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1717, except Br. Willis and W. Siukeley ; 
founder of the literary society at Spalding, Nov. 3, 1712, 
which, by his unwearied endeavuurs, interest, and applica¬ 
tion in every kind, infinite labours in writing, colUicting, 
methodizing, has now [1755] subsisted forty years in great 
reputation, and excited a great spirit of learning and curi¬ 
osity in South Holland fin Lincolnshire), i bey have a 
public library, and all cottvonienees for their weekly meet¬ 
ing. Mr. .lohnson was a groat lover of gardenitjg, and had 
a fine coilecti(m of plants, and an excellent eabiitet of 
medals. He collected large memoirs for the ‘ History of 
Carausius,’ all which, with his coins of that prince, he 
sent to me, particularly a brass one which he supposed his 
son, resembling those of young'I’etricus. A good radiated 
CAE.s .SPI'A. Rev. a woman holds a cornucopia;, resting her 
right hand on a pillar or nidder, i.oci.s or ci-slo. In ge¬ 
neral the antiqtulies of the great mitred priory of Spalding, 
and of this part of Littcolnshire, are for ever obliged to the 
care and diligence of Maurice Johnson, who has rescued 
them from oblivion.” 

An accurate accotint of his many learned communicationK 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London, as well as of those 
which he made to the society he founded at Spalding, may 
be seen in the curious work which furnishes this article.' 

JOHN.SON (Sa.muel), an English divine of remarkable 
learning and steadiness in sufi'ering for the principles of the 

' H flory of the Spalding. S 
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Revolution in 1688, was born in 1649, in Warwickshire'; 
and being put to St. Paul’s school in London, studied with 
sucli success and reputation, that as soon as he was fit for 
the universit}', he was made keeper of the library to that 
school. In this station he applied himself to the Oriental 
languages, in which he made great progress, lie was of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, but left the university with¬ 
out taking a degree. He entered into orders, and was 
presented by a friend, Mr. Robert, lliddulph, in 1669-70, 
to the rectory of Corringham in Ks.sex. 'I'liis living, worth 
only 80/. a year, was tlie oniy church preferment he ever 
had ; and, as the air of the place did not agree vvidj him, 
he placed a curate upon the spot, and settled himself at 
London ; a situation so much the more agreeable to )iim, as 
he had a strong disposition for politics, and tiad even made 
some progress in that study before he was presented to 
this iivin«r. 

r> 

7’he times were turbulent; the duke of York declaring 
himself a Papist, his succession to the crown began to be 
warmly opposed ; and this brought the doctrine of inde¬ 
feasible hereditary riglit into dispute, which was strongly 
disrelished by Johnson, who was naturally of no submi:>sive 
temper"*. 7'liis incimation was early observed by his pa¬ 
tron, who warned him against tlie dane:er of it to one of 
his proiession, and advised liini, if he would turn his 
thoughts to that subject, to read Bracton and Fortescue 
“ de iaudibus legum Angliir,” &c. that so be might be 
acquainted with the old Knglish constitution ; but by no 
means to make jiolitics the suliject of his sermons, hw that 
matters of faith and practice formed more suitable admo¬ 
nitions from tlie pulpit. Johnson, it is said, religiously 


* Of tilts truth wc cannot have a 
strongiT evidence than from himself. 
In a piece printed 168y, speaking of 
bishop Burnet’s Pastoral Letter, pub- 
li.shed a little before, in ouler to plai'c 
king William’s right to the crown upon 
conquest, he expresses himself thus : 

1 will presently jum issue with this 
conquering bishop, for 1 have not been 
afraid of a conqueror these 18 years; 
for long since 1 used to walk by the 
New kxchange gate, where stood an 
overgrown porter with his gown and 
.Staff, giv ing him a resemblance of aii- 
hority,w hose business it was to regulate 
he soac hmeu before the cutranc*.; and 


would make nothing of lifiinj a coach¬ 
man off his bov, and beating liini. and 
throwing him into his box again, t have 
several times looked up at tins tall mas¬ 
tering fellow, and put tin* c.!--!'; Sup¬ 
pose this oompieror should take me up 
under his arm, like a gizzard, and luii 
away with me ; am I his subject? No, 
thought I, I am my own, and not his : 
and, having thus invaded me, if I eouM 
nut oiiierwise rescue myself from him, 
I would smile him under the fifth nb. 
The appUcation is easy.’’ Tract eoii- 
cerniug king James’s Abrogation, m 
our author’s works, p, 207, 208. 
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observed this advice; and though, by applying himself 
th»’ -Study ol the books recommended to him,* he became 
well versed in the Ei.giish constitution, yet he never intro¬ 
duced it in his sermons, but employeii these, with zeal, 
to expose the absurdity’ and mischiel of the 4*opish reli¬ 
gion, which was tiieii too much encouraged, and would, 
he thought, unavoulablv he established if the next heir to 
the crown was not sot aside. This point he laboured inces¬ 
santly in his private conversuiiou, and became so good a 
master of the arguments for it, that the opposers of the 
court gave him suitable encourageiuent to proceed. The 
earl of Essex admitted him into his company; and lord 
William Russel, respecting his parts and probity, made him 
his domestic chaplain. This preferment placed him in a 
conspicuous point of view'; and in 1679 he was appointed 
to preach before the mayor and aldermen at Guildhall- 
chapel, on Palni-Sunday. lie took that opportunity of 
preaching against Popery ; and from this time, he tells us 
himself, “ he threw away his liberty with botli hands, and 
with his eyes open, for his country’s service.” In short, 
he began to be regarded by' his party as their immoveable 
buUvark; and to make good that character, while the bill 
of exclusion was carried on by his patro!i at the head of 
that party in the House of Commons, liis chaplain, to pro¬ 
mote the same cau.se, engaged the ecclesiastical champion 
of passive obedience, Dr. iliekes in a book entitled 

Julian the Apostate, <S^c.” published in 1682. This 
tract being written to expose the doctrine, then generally 
received, of passive obedience, was answered by Dr. Hickes, 
in a piece entitled “ Jovian, &.c.*’ to ivhicli Johnson drew 
up a reply', under the title of “ Julian’s arts to undermine 
and extirpate Christianity,” Jcc. This was printed and 
entered at Stationers’-hull, 1683, in order to be published; 
but, seeing his patron lord Russel seized and imprisoned, 
Johnson thought proper to check his 'zcal, and take the 
advice of his friends in suppressing it. 

Tlie court, however, having information of it, he was 
summoned, about two months after lord Russel was be¬ 
headed, to appear before the king and council, where the 
lord keeper Noriii examined him upon these points ; l. 
“ Whether he was the author of a book called ‘ Julian’s 

♦ Dr. Hickci’s prcylaotion here attacked, was a lerinoo preached before Ihft 
lord mayor Iq 1691, and published io 16 b 2 . 
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Arts and Methods to undermine and extirpate Christi¬ 
anity* ? ” 'J'o which having answered in the affirmative, he 
wsis asked, Why, after the book had been so long entered 
at yt.ationers’-ball, it was not published ?’* To which he 
replied, “ I'hat the nation was in too great a ferment to 
have the matter further debated at that time.*’ Upon this he 
was conmmnded to produce one of those books to the coun¬ 
cil, being told that it should be publislied if they approved 
it; but he answered, “ he had suppressed them himself, 
so that they were now his own private thoughts, for which 
he was not accountable to any power upon earth.” The 
council tlicn dismissed him; but he was sent for twice 
afterwards, and the same questions urged, to which he 
returned the same answers, and was then sent prisoner to 
the Gatehouse, by a warrant of commitment dated Aug. 3, 
1683, and sigue<l by sir Leoline Jenkins, one of the privy 
council, and principal secretary of state. He was bailed 
out ot prison by two frietids, and tiie court used all possible 
means to discover the book ; but, being disappointed in the 
search, recourse was ha<l to promises, and a considerable 
sum, besittes the favour of the court, w’as offered for one 
of the copies, to the person in whose hands they were 
supposed to he lodged. I’his was refused; and, as neither 
threats nor promises prevailed, the court was obliged to 
drop the prosecution upon that book, and an information 
against Johnson was lodged in the King’s-bench, for writing 
“ Julian the Apostate,” &c. The prosecution was begun 
and carried on by the interest of the duke of York. The 
follosving was one of the first of the passages on which the 
information was founded : “And therefore, I much wonder 
at those men who trouble the nation at this time of da}’, 
with the unseasonable prescription of prayers and tears, 
and the passive obedience of- the Thebean legion, and 
such-like last remedie.s, which are proper only at such a 
time as the laws of our country are armed against our reli¬ 
gion.” The attack of this apparently innocent sentence 
gives a strong idea of the violence of the times. 

When Mr. Johnson was brought to trial, he employed 
Mr. Wahop as his counsel, who urged for his client, that 
he had ofiended against no law of the land ; that the book, 
taken together, was innocent; hut that any treatise might 
be made criminal, if treated as tiiose who drew up the 
information had treated this. 'I’lic Judges, however, had 
orders to proceed iu the cause, and the chief justice Jef- 
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fries upbraided Johnson for meddling with what did not 
belong to him, and scolHngiy told him, that he would 
give him a text, v Inch was, “ Let every man study to be 
quiet, and mind his own business to which Johnson re¬ 
plied, that he did mind his business as an Englishman when 
he wrote that book. Ho was condemned, however, in a 
fine of 500 marks, and committed prisoner to the King’s- 
bencb till he should pay it. Here he lay in very neces¬ 
sitous circumstances, it being reckoned criminal to visit or 
shew him any kindness ; so that few had the courage to 
come near him, or give him any relief; by which means he 
was reduced very low. Notwithstanding which, when his 
mother, whom he had maintained for many years, scut to 
him for subsistence, such was his filial aftection, that though 
he knew not how to supply his own wants, and those of his 
wife and children, and was told on this occasion, that 
“ charity begins at home,” he sent her forty shillings, 
though he had but fifty in the world, saying, he would do 
his duty, and trust Providence for his own supply. The 
event shewed that his hopes were not vain ; for the next 
morning be received 10/. by an unknown hand, which he 
discovered at a distant period to have been sent by Dr. 
Fowler, afterwards bishop of Gloucester. 

Having, by the bonds of himself and two friends, obtained 
the liberty of the rules, he was enabled to incur still further 
dangers, by printing some pieces against Popery in 1685, 
and dispersing several of them about the country at his own 
cxpence. 1 hese being answered in three “ Observators,” 
by sir Roger L’Estrange, who also, discovering the printer, 
seized all the copies that were in his iiands, Johnson caused 
a paper to be posted up everywhere, eutitled “ A Parcel 
of wry Reasons and wrong Inferences, but right Observa- 
tor.” Upon the encampment of the army the following 
year, 1686, on Hounslovv-heath, he drew up “ An humble 
and hearty Address to all the Protestants in the present 
Army,” &c. He had dispersed .about 1000 copies of this 
paper, when the rest of the impression was seized, and 
himself committed to close custody, to undergo a second 
trial at the King’s-bench ; where he was condemned to 
stand in the pillory in Palace-yard, Westminster, Charing- 
cross, and the Old Exchange, to pay a fine of 500 marks, 
and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, after he had 
been degraded from the priesthood. I’his last ought to 
have been done, according to the canons, by his own dio- 
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cesan, the bishop of London, Dr. Cotfipton ; but that pre¬ 
late being then under suspension himself (for not obeying 
the king’s order to suspend Dr. Sharp, afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of York, for preaching against Popery in his own 
parish church of St. Giles’s in the Fields), Dr. Crewe, bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Sprat, bishop of Kochester, and Dr. White, 
bishop of Peterborough, who were then commissioners for 
the diocese of London, were appointed to degrade Mr. 
Johnson. This they performed in the chapter-house of 
St. Paul’s, where Dr. Sherlock, and other clergymen, 
attended; but Dr. Stillingfleet, then dean of St. Paul’s, 
refused to be present. Johnson’s behaviour on this occa¬ 
sion was observed to he so becoming that character of 
which his enemies would have deprived him, that it melted 
some of their hearts, and forced them to acknowledge, 
that there was something very valuable in him. Among 
other things which he said to the divines then present, he 
told them, in the most pathetic manner, It could not but 
grieve him to think, that, since all he had wrote was de¬ 
signed to keep their gowns on their backs, they should he 
made the unhappy instruments to ])nll off his; and he 
begged them to consider whether they were not making 
rods for themselves.” When they caine to the formality 
of putting a Bible in his hand and taking it from him again, 
he was much affected, and parted from it with difficulty, 
kissed it, and said, with tears, “ That they could not, 
however, deprive him of the use and benefit of that sacred 
depositum.” It happened, that they were guilty of an 
omission, in not stripping him of his cassock ; which, 
slight as such a circumstance may seem, rendered his 
degradation imperfect, and afterwards saved him his 
living*. 

A Popish priest made an ofl’er for 200^. to get the 
whipping part of the sentence remitted: the money was 
accordingly lodged, by one of .lohnson’s friends, in a third 
hand, for the priest, if he performed what he undertook; 
but to no purpose; the king was deaf to all intreatics: the 
answer was, ** 'Lhat since Mr. Johnson had the spirit of 
martyrdom, it was fit he should sufftw.” Accordingly, Dec. 
1, 1686, the sentence was rigorously put in execution; 
which yet he bore with great firmness, and went through 

♦ He ceme wi»U it on to tbo pillory, whore Mr. Rou?e, Iho iinder-sherilT, tore it 
off, and put a frize ci>ai upon liiin. Report «f tlu‘ committee in 
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even with alacrity. He observed afterwards to an intimate 
friend, that this text of Scripture ivhich came suddenly 
into his mind, “ He endured the cross, despising the 
shame,” so much animated and supported him in his bitter 
Journey, that, had he not thought it would have looked 
like vain-glory, he could have sung a psalm while the 
executioner was doing his office, with as much composure 
and cheerfulness as ever he had done in the church ; though 
at the same time he had a quick sense of every stripe 
which was given him, to the number of 317, with a whip 
of nine cords knotted. This was the more remarkable in 
him, because he had not the least tincture of enthusiasm 
The truth is, he was endued %vith a natural hardiness of 
temper to a great degree; and being inspirited by an 
eager desire to suffer for the cause he had espoused, he 
was enabled to support himself with the firmness of a 
martyr. After the execution of this sentence, the king 
gave away his living; and the clergyman who had the 
grant of it, made application to the three bishops above- 
mentioned for institution ; but they, being sensible of his 
imperfect degradation, would not grant it without a bond 
of indemnity ; after which, when he went to Corringham 
for induction, the parishioners opposed him, so that he 
could never obtain entrance, but was obliged to return re 
vifectd. Mr. Johnson thus kept his living, and with it, his 
resolution also to oppose the measures of the court; in¬ 
somuch that, before he was out of the surgeon’s han<ls, he 
reprinted 3000 copies of his ** Comparison between Popery 
and Paganism.” These, however, were not then published; 
but not long after, about the time of the general tolera¬ 
tion, he published “The Trial and Examination of a late 
Libel,” &c. which was followed by others every year till 
the Revolution. The parliament afterwards, taking his 
case into consideration, resolved, June 11, 1689, that the 
judgement against him in the King’s-bench, upon an in¬ 
formation for a misdemeanor, was cruel and illegal ; 
and a committee was at the same time appointed to 
bring in a bill for reversing that judgement. Being also 
ordered to inquire how Mr. Johnson came to be degraded, 
and by what authority it was done, Mr. Christy, the chair¬ 
man, some days after reported his case, by which it ap- 

* ExcepUnp; this, h« teems to hitve lemblaaee, both tu Uie lutduiCM of his 
he^'O cast in niucii such a mould .i>. John temper, and iu the (^uarreitunttnett 
EUfaufO, to whom h<r bore a great re- of it. 
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pears, that a libel was then exhibited against him, charging 
him wiih great misdemeanors, though none were specified 
or proved; that be demanded a copy of the libel, and an 
advocate, both which were denied ; that he protested against 
the proceedings, as contrary to law and the 132d canon, 
not being done by his own diocesan; but his protestation 
was refused, as was also his appeal to the king in chancery; 
and that Mrs. Johnson had also an information exhibited 
against her, for the like matter as that against her hus¬ 
band. The committee came to the following resolutions, 
which were all agreed to by the house : “That the judge¬ 
ment against Mr. Johnson was illegal and cruel : that the 
ecclesiastical commission was illegal, and consequently, the 
suspension of the bishop of London, and the authority 
committed to three bishops, null and illegal: that Mr. 
Johnson's not being degraded by his own diocesan, if he had 
<leserved it, was illegal: that a bill be brought iu to reverse 
the judgement, and to declare all the proceedings before 
the three bishops null and illegal: and that an address be 
made to his majesty, to recommend Mr. Johnson to some 
ci'clesiastical preferment, suitable to his services and suf¬ 
ferings,” The house presented two addresses to the king, 
in behalf of Mr. Johnson : and, accordingly, the deanery 
of Durham was oU’ered him, which however he refused, as 
an unequal reward for his services. 

'I’he truth is, he was his own chief enemy; and his dis¬ 
appointment, in iiis expectations of preferment, was the 
elfoct of Ills own temper and conduct. For, with very 
good abilities, considerable learning, and great clearness, 
strength, and vivacity of sentiment and expression, of which 
his writings are a sutheient evidence ; and with a firmness 
of mind capable of supporting the severest trials, for anv 
cause which he considered as important, he was passionate, 
impatient of contradiction, conceited in iiis own opinions, 
haughty, apt to overrate his own services, and undervalue 
those of others, whose advancement above himself was au 
insupportable mortification to him. The roughness of his 
temper, and turbulency of his genius, rendered him also 
unht for the higher stations of the church, of which he was 
inampderately ambitious. Not being able to obtain a 
bishopric, lady Russel made use of the intluencc she had 
with Dr. Tillotson, to solicit pension for him * ; and in 
consequence of this application, king William granted him 

* Tillotson laboured the matter verjr abusing him and reviling him all (he 
heartilf, though Johnsou runuriuvd time. While he was in prison ahe. 
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SOOL a year out of the post-office, for his own and his son’s 
life, with 1000/. ill money, and a place of 100/. a year for 
his son. 

Violence produces violence; and his enemies were so 
much exasperated against him, that his life was frequentlv 
endangered. After publishing his famous tract, entitled 
“ An Argument proving tiuit the Abrogation of Kitn*- 
James,” ic. which was Icvelleil against all those who com¬ 
plied with the Revolution upon any other principle's than 

ins own, in 1692, a remarkable attempt was aottmllv made 

upon him. Seven assassitis broke i!it») his house nt Rnnd- 
sireet, Nov. 27, very early in the tnonmig; and five of 
them, with a lantern, got into his t hamber, where he, with 
Jb/s wife and yonnt^ sun, were in bed. Mr. Jifbitson »»as 
fastasieep; but his wife, being awaked h\ their epenintr 
cried ont, Thieves ; and endeavoured in awaken 

.«d be^ed .bem rrcc: 

rity , upon wtiich they paused a litrif* aiwl r 1 

m.sc,ca,»s called Mr'j!:b„s..„ t„ mid ’u,, , r 
Im ,v,le begged hi,n t„ do, tbiekh.g they ^IvX’Z la 

cried “ Vil,7h. ^ i »'■ ‘l‘C rogue, 

cried, Fistol him for the book he wrote •” whirl, 

him iLrth^'’“™'r V"'"® ‘*’'=y ''®"‘"‘'horn Join.^ 

i.rncd ^T "•’"'B ‘he house. A surgeon ™ 

and hfbldyrulh biutd'” w1.n "'“'"’‘'“h" 

ss “x; 
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In 1710 all his treatises were collected, and published 
in one folio volume; to which were prefixed some memo* 
rials of his life. The second edition came out in 1713, 
folio.* 

JOHNSON (Samuel), one of the most eminent and 
highly-distinguished writers of the eighteenth century, was 
horn on the 18th of September, 1709, at Lichfield in Staf¬ 
fordshire, where his father, Michael Johnson, a native of 
Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, was at that time a 
bookseller and stationer. His mother, Sarah Ford, was a 
native of Warwickshire, and sister to Dr. Ford, physician, 
who was father to Cornelius Ford, a clergyman of loose 
character, whom Hogarth has satirized in the print of 
Modern Midnight Conversation. Our author was the 
eldest of two sons. Nathaniel, the youngest, died in 
1737 in his twenty-fifth year. The father was a man of 
robust body and active mind, yet occasionally depressed 
by melancholy, which Samuel inherited, and, with the aid 
of a stronger mind, was not always able to shake off. He 
was also a : teady high-churchrnan, and an adherent of the 
house of Stuart, a prejudice which his son outlived in the 
nation at large, without entirely conquering in himself. Mrs. 
Johnson was a woman of good natural understanding, un¬ 
improved by education ; and our author acknowledged with 
gratitude, that she endeavoured to instil sentiments of 
piety as soon as his mind was capable of any instruction. 
'Fhere is little else in his family history worthy of notice, 
nor had he much pleasure in tracing his pedigree. He 
venerated others, however, who could produce a recorded 
ancestry, and used to say, that in him this was disinterested, 
for he could scarcely teil who was his grandfather. That 
he was remarkable in his early years has been supposed, 
but many proofs have not been advanced by his biographers. 
He had, indeed, a retentive memory, and soon discovered 
symptoms of an impetuous temper ; but these circum- 
stance.s are not enough to distinguish him from hundreds 
of children who never attain eminence. In his infancy he 
was afilicted with the scrophula, which injured his sight, 
and he was carried to London to receive the royal touch 
from the hand of queen Anne, the last of our sovereigns 
who encouraged that popular superstition. 

* Biojf. Brit.—-Gen. Diet.—Life prciixcct to his Works.—Birch’s Life of Til- 
Jotson,—KnigliCs Life of tfolet.—KeUlcwell’s Life, p, U3L—Comber’s Life of 
Camber, p- 'ZUU, 
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He ma first taught to read English hy a woman who 
kept a school for young children at Lichfidid; and after¬ 
wards by one Brown. Latin he learned at Lichfield school, 
under Mr. Hunter, a man of severe discipline, but an 
attentive teacher. Johnson owned that be needed correc¬ 
tion, and that his master did not spare him; but this, in¬ 
stead of being the cause of unpleasant recollections in his 
advanced life, served only to convince him that severity in 
school-education is necessary; and in all his conversations 
on the subject, he persisted in pleading for a liberal use of 
the rod. At this school his superiority was soon acknow¬ 
ledged by his companions, who could not refuse submis¬ 
sion to the ascendancy which he acquired. His proficiency, 
however, as in every part of his life, c.Kcecdcd his appa¬ 
rent diligence. He could learn more than others in the 
same allotted time : and he was learning when he seemed 
to be idle. He betrayed an early aversion to stated tasks, 
but, if roused, he could recover the time lie appeared to 
have lost with great facility. Yet he seems afterwards to 
have been conscious that much depends on regularity of 
study, and we find him often prescribing to himself stated 
portions of reading, aud recommending the same to others. 
No man perhaps was ever more sensible of his failings, or 
avowed them with more candour ; nor, indeed, would many 
of them have been known, if he had not exhibited them 
as warnings. His memory was uncominoiily tenacious, aud 
to his last days ho prided himself on it, considering a 
defect of memory as the prelude of total decay. Perhajis 
he carried this doctrine rather too far when he asserted, 
that the occasional failure oi memory in a man of seventy 
must imply something radically wrong; but it may he in 
general allowed, that the memory is a pretty accurate 
standard of mental strength. Altliough his weak sight 
prwented him from joining in liie amusements of his 
schoolfellows, for which Ite was otherwise well qualified by 
per.sonal courage and an ambition to excel, he found an 
eqtiivalent pleasure in sauntering in the fields, or reading 
such b^ks as camfe in his way, particularly old romances. 

® retained a fondness throughout life; but was 
wise'and candid enough to attribute to them, in some de¬ 
gree, that unsettled turn of mind which prevented his fiixing 
in prbfessioh. 

“Xmrut tlic of “fifteen he paid a long visit to his uncle 
Cotnefitts*lPbtd; 'but on'his return, his master, Hunter, 
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refused to receive him agaii\ on the foundation of Lichfield 
school. What his reasons were is not known. He was 
now removed to the school of Stourbridge in Worccster- 
siiire, where he remained about a year, with very little 
acquisition of knowledge; but here, as well as at Lichfield, 
he gave several proofs of bis inclination to poetry, and 
afterwards published some of these juvenile productions 
iu the Gentleman’s Magazine. From Stourbridge he re¬ 
turned home, where he remained ab§ut two years without 
any regular application. His time, however, was not 
entirely wasted, as he employed it in reading many of the 
ancient writers, and stored his mind with so much various 
information, that when he went to Oxford, Dr. Adams said 
he “ was the best tjualified for the university that he had 
e\er known come there.” 

By what means his father was enabled to defray the 
ex pence of an university education has not been very 
accurately told. It is generally reported that he went to 
assist the studies of a young gentleman of the name of 
(Sorbet. His friend. Dr. 'Taylor, assured Mr. Boswell 
that he never could have gone to college, had not a gen¬ 
tleman of Shropshire, one of his schoolfellows, sponta¬ 
neously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in the cha¬ 
racter of his companion, though, in fact, he never re¬ 
ceived any ussiatance whatever from that gentleman. He 
was, however, entered a commoner of Pembroke college 
on the 3 I St October, JT28. Ilis tutor was Mr. Jordan, a 
fellow of Pembroke, a man whom Johnson mentioned with 
j es[)cct many years after, hut to whose instructions he did 
ntjt pay much regard, except that he formully attended his 
lectures, as well as those in the college hall. It was at 
Jordan’s reejuest that he translated Pope’s Messiah into 
Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise. Pope is said to have 
expressed bis high approbation of itj but critics in that 
language, among vviiom Pope could never be ranked, have 
not considered Johnson’s Latin poems as the happiest of his 
compositions. When Jordan left college to accept of a 
living, Johnson became the scholar of Dr. Adams, who 
wa.s afterwards the bead of Pembroke, and wdth whom 
Johnson maintained a strict friendship to the last hour 
of his life. 

During the vacation in the following year, he suffered se¬ 
verely hy an attack of his constitution^ melancholy, accom¬ 
panied by alternate irritation, fretfulneisy and languor. It 
VOL. XIX. E 
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appears, however, that ho resisted his disorder l>y oyor> 
cilort of a great mind, and proved that it did not arise troin 
want of mental resources, or weakness of understanding'. 
On his return to the university, he probably cotitiuucd bis 
desultory manner of reading, and occasionally toriucd reso- 
lutiors of regular study, in which he seldom persisted. 
Among' liis companions he was looked up to as a young man 
of wit and spirit, singular and unequal in temper, impa- 
ticfit of college rules, and not over-resp(?cilul to his 
seniors. Such at least seems to be the result of Mr. Bos¬ 
well’s inquiries, but little is known with certainty, except 
tvhat is paintul to relate, that he either put on an air of 
gaiety to conceal his anxious cares, or secluded himself 
from company that that poverty might not be known, 
which at length compelled him to leave college without a 
degree. 


He now (1731) returned to Lichfield, with very gloomy 
prospects. His father died a few months after his return, 
and the little he left behind him was barely sufficient for 
the temporary support of his widow. In the I’ollovving 
year he accepted the place of usher of tlic school of 
Market Bosworlh in Leicestershire, an emplovmcnt uhich 
the pride of Sir Wolstan Dixie, tlie patron, soon rendered 
irksome, and he threw it up in a disgiibt which recurred 
whenever he recollected this part of his history. Lor six 
months alter he resiiied at Jiirmingham as the guest of 
Mr. Hector, an eminent surgeon, and is supposed during 
that time to have furnished some jieriodical essays for a 
newspaper printed by VV'arren, a bookseller in Birming¬ 
ham. Here, too, he abridged and translated Father Loho’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, which was pulilisiied in 1735 liy 
Bettcsworth and Hitch in Paternoster-row, London. For 
this, his first literary performance, he received the small 
sum of live guiiua-s. Jn the translation there is Hale that 
marks the hand of .Johnson; hut in liie preface and <lec!i- 
cation are a few pas.->ages in th;* ;ui:i<a ener'.'ciit* and nianlv 
•Style wiiicli he may be -.aid to luivc in.ciiLed, and lo have 


taught to his cownMyinen. 

Iji J.73'J- ill- rctnriiod to Lichfield, and i.ssncd proposals 
(or an'edition ot the Latin poems of i^olilian, with the 
history of I^atm poetry, from tin; at a ol Petrarch to the 
time of Politian, an ! a! o tlie life of Poiitian ; the hook tii 
be printed in thirty odavo sheets, price live shillings. 
Ti’hose-who have not attended to the iiieiary history of this 
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ronntry will be surprized that such a work could not be 
undertaken without the precaution of a subscription ; and 
tliey tvill regret that in this case the subscription was so 
inadequate to the expeuce of printing, as to deter our au¬ 
thor I’rom executing what probably would have made him 
known and patronized by the learned world. 

Disappointed in this schcMuc, he offered his services to 
Mr. Cave, the proprietor and editor of the Gentleman’s 
IVIagazine, «ho had given some proofs of a liberal spirit of 
enterprize, in calling forth the talents of unknown and in¬ 
genious writers. t)n this occasion he suggested some iin- 
provemc'nts in the inanagcmtnit of the Magazine, and spe¬ 
cified th(* articles whicii lie was ready to supply. Cave 
answered his letter, but it does not appear that any agree¬ 
ment was formed at this time. He .soon, however, en¬ 
tered into a euniun.tiori oi :: niorc tender kind, wliieh ended 
in marriage. His v\iio\\:is a'nout twenty years older 

than himself, was the widf) v ol iMr. Po' ter, a mercer, of 
Birmingham, a ituly whose flmra- icr lias betm variously re- 
piescijie'i, hut sehlom to hi r Siie was, however, 

the ol/pa’t oi his (irst p and aitiiougii they did not 

pi.'ss the whole time ol' ilieir union in uninterrupted har- 
inony, he lamented her cUMtli with unfeigned sorrow, and 
letained an enthusi:i;>iie '.oiuTalion for her nieinory. 

Siie had a fortune of ought hundred pounds, and with 
part of this, he hired a huge ho:i:.e at I’.dial near i.ichficld, 
which lu; fitted up as an aeadeiny where young gentlemen 
were to he boarded and langht the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages. Cjilbert Walmdoy, a man ot learning and worth, 
whom he has eelebratcd by a eliaracter drawn with nn- 
]iai;illele.l elegance, endeavoured to promote this plan, but 
it proved ab(;riive. 'fliree piijiils only appeared, one of 
whom was David (Lan ick. With these he made a shift to 
keep the school open for about a year and a half, and was 
then oljlig,ecl to deconlie.ec it, peiha])s not much against 
ills incliiiatioii. No man Icm.wv lieiter than Johnson what 
ought to he taught, but tlie business of education was con¬ 
fessedly reimgnant to his habits and his temper. During 
this short residence at Kdial, lie wrote a considerable part 
of his “ Irene,” which Mr. Walnisley advised him to pre¬ 
pare for the stage, and it was probably by tiiis gentleman’s 
advice that he determined to try his fortune in London. 
His pupil Garrick had formed the .same resohitioD; and in 
March I7:i7, they arrived in London together. Garfick, 
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after some farther preparatory education, was designed foi 
the study of the law, but in three or four years went on the 
stage, and obtained the highest honours tliat dramatic fame 
could confer, with a fortune splendid beyond ail prece¬ 
dent. The difference in the lot of these two young men 
might lead to many reflections on the taste of the age, and 
the value of its patronage; but they are too obvious to be 
obtruded on any reader of feeling or judgment, and to 
others they would be unintelligible. 

Ill what manner Johnson was employed lor some time 
after his arrival in London, is not known, lie brought a 
small sum of money with him, and he husbanded it with 
frugality, while he mixed iii such society is was accessible 
to a friendless and uiicourtly scholar, and amused himself 
in contemplating the manners of the metropolis. It ap¬ 
pears that at one time be took lodgings at Greenwich, 
and proceeded by fits to complete bis tragedy, lie re¬ 
newed his application also to Cave, sending him a speci¬ 
men of a translation of the “ History of the Council of 
Trent,” and desiring to know if Cave would join in the 
publication of it. Cave appears to have consented, ibr 
twelve sheets were printed, for which our author received 
forty-nine pounds; but another translation being announced 
about t!ie same period (1738) by a rival whose name was 
also Samuel Johnson, librarian of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, our author desisted, and this other design was also 
dropped. 

In the course of the summer he went to Lichfield, 
where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there, during a resi¬ 
dence of three months, finished his tragedy fur the .stage. 
On his return to London with Mrs. John.son, lie endea¬ 
voured to prevail on Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, to accept Irene,” but in this was unsuc'ces.s- 
fu!, and having no interest with any other manr.gcr, he 
laid aside his play in pursuit of literary employmeni. lie 
had now become personally known to Cave, and began to 
contribute to the Magazine original poetry, L.aun and 
Fnglish, translations, biographical sketches, and oilier mis¬ 
cellaneous articles, particularly the debates in parliament, 
under the name of the Senate of Lilliput. Ai that time 
the debates were not allowed to be published, as now, tiio 
morning after the day of meeting, and the only safe mode 
of conveying the substance of them to the public was by 
adopting a historical form at more distant periods. At first 
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Johnson merely revised the manuscript as written by 
Guthrie *, who then supplied this department of the Maga¬ 
zine ; hut when he had attained a higher rank among au¬ 
thors, the whole devolved on his coadjutor. His only ma¬ 
terials were a few notes supplied by persons who attended 
the houses of parliament, from which, and sometimes from 
information even more scanty, he compiled a series of 
speeches, of which the sentiments as well as the style were 
often his own. In his latter days he disapproved of this 
practice, and desisted from w'riting the speeches as soon as 
he found they were thought genuine. 

The value of his contributions to this Magazine must 
have been soon acknowledged. It was then in its infancy, 
and there is a visible improvement from the time he began 
to write for it. Cave had a contriving head, hut with too 
much of literary quackery. Johnson, by recommending 
original or selected pieces calculated to improve the taste 
and judgment of the public, raised tiie dignity of the Ma¬ 
gazine above its contemporaries; and to him we certainly 
owe, in a great measure, the various information and lite¬ 
rary history for which that miscellany has ever been distin¬ 
guished, and in which it has never been interrupted by a 
successful rival. By some manuscript memorandums con- 
cer!>ing Dr. Johnson, written by the late Dr. Parmer, and 
obligingly given to the writer of tliis life by Mr. Nichols, 
it appears that he was considered as the conductor or edi¬ 
tor ot the Magazine for some time, and received an hun¬ 
dred pounds per annum from Cave. 

In 1738 he made his name at once known and highl) 
respected among the eminent men of his time, by the pub¬ 
lication of “ London,” a poem in imitation of the third 
satire of Juvenal. The history of this publication is not 
uninteresting. Young authors did not then present them¬ 
selves to the public without much cautious preparation. 
Johnson conveyed his poem to Cave as the production of 
another, of one who was “ under very disadvantageous 
circumstances of fortune and as some small encourage¬ 
ment to the printer, he not only olfered to correct the 
pre.ss, but even to alter any stroke of satire which he might 
dislike. Cave, whose heart appears to more advantage in 
this than in some other of his transactions with authors, 

* Guthrie compose*! the parliamentary speeches from July n36, and Jolin> 
son sucoteded him November 1740, and continued them to Tebruary n427a» 
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sent a present to Johnson for the use of his poor friend, 
and afienvards, it appears, recommended Dodsley as a 
purchaser. Dodsley had just begun husinoss, and hud sf^e- 
culated but on a few publications of no groat cnnsoqnence. 
He had, however, judgment enough to discern the merit 
of the poem now submitted to liim, and bargained for the 
whole property. 7’he sum Johnson received was ten gui¬ 
neas, and such were his circumstances, or such the state of 
literary property at that time, that ho was fully content, 
and was ever ready to acknowledge Doilslcv’s useful pa¬ 
tronage. The poem was accordingly published in May 
1738, and on the same morning with Pope's satire of 
“ Seventeen hundred and ihirty-eiglit,’' Johnson’s was so 
eagerly bought up, that a second edition became necessary 
in less than a week. Pope behaved on this occasion with 
great liberality. He besfowed high praise on the “ Lon¬ 
don,” and intimated that tiie author, whose name had not 
yet appeared, could not be long coiu ealed.—In this poem 
nia}' be observed some of those political prejiulices for 
which Johnson frequently contended afterwards. He 
thought proper to join in the j>opular clamour against the 
administration of sir Itobert Walpole; but lived to rcliect 
with more complacency on the conduct of that minister, 
when compared with some of bis snceessorN. 

His “ London” procured him fame, and Cave was not 
sorry to have engaged the services of a man who.se faleufs 
had now the stamp of public approhaiir)ii. Whether li<^ 
had offers of patronage, or was thought a formidable enemy 
to the minister, is not certain ; but, iiaviug leisure to cal¬ 
culate how little his labours were likely to produce, hi* 
soon began to wish for some establishment ol a more ptn*- 
maneut kind. With this view aii oiler was made to lum of 
the mastership of the school of Appleby in Leicestershire, 
the salary of which was about sixty pounds, but ilu* laws 
of the school required that the candidate should be a master 
of arts. 1 he university of Oxford, when applied to, re¬ 
fused to grant this favoitr. Earl f Jower was then solicited, 
in behalf of Johnson, by Pope, who knew him only as the 
author of ** London.” His lordship accordingly wrote to 
Swift, soliciting a diploma from the university of lJuhlin, 
hut, for what reason wc are not told, this application, too, 
was unsuccessful. Mr. Murphy says, » 'I’here is reason to 
think, that Swift declined to meddle in the business; and 
to that circumstance Johnson’s known dislike of Swift has 
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been often imputed.” That Swift declined to meddle in 
the business is not improbable, for it appears by his letters 
of this date (August J738) that he was incapable of attend¬ 
ing to any business; but Johnson’s Life of Swift proves 
that his dislike had a more honourable foundation. 


About this time Johnson formed a design of studying the 
civil law, in order to practise in the Commons, yet this 
also was rendered impossible for want of a degree, and he 
was obliged to resume his labours in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazilie. 'i'he various; articles which came his pen are 
enumerated in chronological series by Mr. Boswell. It 
will be suflicient for our purpose to notice only his more 
important ])rodiietions, or sueii as were of suflicient conse¬ 
quence to he published scparaiely. In ITiJ, he wrote 
“ A C’ompletc Vindication of the Licensers of the Stagi.*, 
from the malicious and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
author of Gustavus Vasa;” and a political tract entitled 
“ Mannor Norfolciense, or an I'issay on an ancient pro¬ 
phetical inscription, in monkish rUyine, lately discovered 
near I^ynnc in Tslorfolk, by IVobus Lritatmicus.” I'hcse 
pieces, it is almost needless to add, were ironical, a mode 
of writing in whic:h our author was not mninontly success- 
fill. Some notice lias already been taken of “ Gustavus 
Vasa” in the Life of Brooke. 'I’he “ Marmor Norroli iense” 


was a severe attack on the W alpole adpiinistraiion, and on 
the n'ignii;;)- fciudly; h;it whether it was not well under¬ 
stood, or uiuMi un(lers'- 0 (id, considered as feeble, it cei- 
taiidy was not miic:!i atteiuiod to i;y the iViends of govern¬ 
ment, nor procnreil to iIk; author tiie reputation of a dan¬ 
gerous opponent. SirJoim Hawkins indeed says that a 
prosecution was ordmed, but of this no traces can be Idimd 
in any of tiic public ollices. One ol ids political enemies 
reprinteil it in 177 ), to shew what a change had been 
elfecicd in his jirinciples by a pension ; but the publisher 
does not seem to liave known what a very small change was 
really efiected, an<l how little was necessary to render 
Johnson a loyal subject to his munificent sovereign, and a 
determined enemy of the pojinlar politics of that time. 

IJis next jniblication of any note was his “ Life of Sa¬ 
vage,” which he afterwards prefixed to that poet’s works 
when admitted into his collection. Wdth Savage he bad 
been for some time intimately acrpiainted, but how long; is 
not known. 'I’liey met at Cave’s house. Johnson admired 
his abilities, and while he sympathiised with the very sin- 
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gular train of misfortunes which placed him ajiio.ng the in** 
digent, ivas not less touched by his pride of spirit, and 
the lofty demeanour with which he treated those who neg¬ 
lected him. In all Savage’s virtues, there was much in 
Gommon with Johnson, but his narrative shows with what 
nicety he could separate his virtues from his vk^?s, atid 
blame even firmness and independence when they degene¬ 
rated into obstinacy and misanthropy. He has concealed 
none of Savage’s failings; and what appears of the excul¬ 
patory kind is merely an endeavour to present a just view 
of that unfortunate combination of circumstances, by which 
Savage was driven from the paths of decent and moral life ; 
and to incite every reflecting person to put the important 
question “ who made me to difl’er r” This Life, of which 
two editions were very speedily sold, affords an extraor¬ 
dinary proof of the facility with which Johnson composed. 
He wrote forty-eight pages of the printed copy in the 
course of a day or niglit, for it is not very clear which. 
His biographer, who records this, enters at the same time 
into a long discussion intended to prove that Savage was 
not the son of the countess of Macclesfield ; but had this 
been possible, it would surely have been accomplished 
when the proof might have been rendered unanswerable. 

In 1745 he publidied “ Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Tragedy of Macbeth, with remarks on sir Thomas Han- 
mcr’s edition of Shakspeare,” to which he affixed propo¬ 
sals fora new edition of that poet; and it is probable that 
he was now devoting his whole time to this undertaking, 
as we find a suspension of his periodical contributions 
during the years 1745 and 1746. It is perhaps loo rash to 
conclude that he declined writing in the Magazine, because 
he would not join in the support of government during the 
rebellion in Scotland ; but there are abundant proofs in Mr. 
Boswell’s Life, that his sentiments were favourable to that 
attempt As to his plan of an edition of fihakspeare, he 
bad many difficulties to encounter. Little notice was taken 
of his proposals, and Warburton was known to be engaged 
in a similar undertaking. Warburton, however, had the 
liberality to praise his “ Observations on Macbeth,” as the 
production of a man of parts and genius; and Johnson 
never forgot the favour. Warburton, he said, praised him 
when praise was of value. 

In 1747 he resumed his labours in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and although many entire pieces cannot be 
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ascertained to have come from his pen, he was frequently, 
if not constantl}’, employed to superintend the materials of 
the Magazine, and several introductory passages, may be 
pointed out which bear evident marks of his composition. 
In this year his old pupil and friend, Garrick, became 
manager of Drury-lane theatre, and obtained from Johnson 
a prologue, which is generally esteemed one of the finest 
productions of that kind in our language. In thi^year also 
he issued his plan for a “ Dictionary of the English lan¬ 
guage.” 

'I'he design of this great work was at first suggested by 
Dodsley; and Johnson, having consented to uiniertake it, 
entered into an a 2 :ieemcnt with the booksellers for the sum 
of fifteen Imndred guineas, which he was to receive in 
small payments j)roportioned to the quantity of manuscript 
sent to the press. The plan was addressed to the cele¬ 
brated earl of Chesterfield, who had discovered ati inclina¬ 
tion to be the patron of the author; and Johnson, having 
made suitable preparations, hired a house in Gough-sqiiare, 
engaged amanuenses, and began a task which he curried 
on by fits, as inclination and health permitted, for nearly 
eight years. His amanuenses were six in number, and 
employed upon what may be termed the mechanical part 
of the work, but their expences and bis own were so con¬ 
siderable, that before the work was concluded he had re¬ 
ceived the whole of the money stipulated for in his agree¬ 
ment with the proprietors. In what time it might have 
been completed, bad he, to use his own phrase, “ set dog¬ 
gedly about it,” it is useless to conjecture, and it would 
perhaps liave been hurtful to try. Whoever has been enj- 
ployed on any great literary work knows, not only the 
pleasure, but the necessity of occasional relaxation; and 
Johnson’s mind, stored with various knowledge, and a rich 
fund of sentiment, afforded him many opportunities of this 
kind, in addition to the iove of society, which was his pre¬ 
dominant passion. We find accordingly that during the 
years in which his Dictionary was on hand, he accepted 
some inferior employment from the booksellers, and pro¬ 
duced some of the most valuable of his original works. 

In 1749 he published bis second imitation of Juvenal, 
under the title of the “ Vanity of lliunan Wishes,” for 
which, with all the fantc he had now acquired, he received 
only fifteen gninea.s. In his “ l.ondon,” we have the 
manners of common life ; in the “ Vanity of Human 
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Wishes,” he has given us more of his own mind, njorc of 
that train of seniinient, excited sometimes by povoriy, and 
sometimes by disappointment, which always iiu lined him 
to view the gloomy side of human nn.uts. In the same 
year Garrick offered to produce his “ Irene ’ on the Drnry- 
lane theatre, hut presumed at the same time to suggest 
such alterations as his stipcrior knowledge ot stage effect 
might he supposed to justify. Joiinson did not muen like 
that his labours should be rcviM?d and auu'Uucvi at the 
pleasure of an actor, ami with some dilhculty wu-> persuaded 
to yield to Garrick’s advice. 'I’he play, however, was at 
length performed, but without much success , although 
the manager contrived to linve it played lo enough to 
entitle the author to the,,prolits of ins three ui'. 'its, and 
Dodsley bought the copyright for one iiunurcii pouttos. It 
has ever been admired in the closet, lor liie piojiricty' ot 
its sentiments and the eii'gatK c of it^ language. 

In 17."'0 he commenced a work whicii rui-wHl his fame 
higher than it had ever y et rcachco, am! will [jr -hahiy' 
convey his name to tlie latest p'ostenty, lie appears to 
have entered on “ d'iie Jlambki ’ vviiiiout any coimnunica- 
tion with his friends, or desire of assistance. \V ueilier lu* 
proposed the scheme himself, is uncertain, but be was 
ionunate in furminz a connexion with .Mr. John I’avne, a 
bookseller in Paternoster-row, and afterwards tiiief ac¬ 
countant in the Dunk of hiigland, a man with whom lu* 
lived many veins in iiabits of liicndshi[), and vrliocj.t tin? 
present occasion treated him with great liheralny. lie 
engaged to pay him two guineas for each jiaper, or four 
guineas per week, which at that time must lia\c been to 
Johnson a very considerable sum; and he aumincd huu to 
a share of the future profits of uic work, wlioii it should 
be collected into voimnes; lijis share Johnson afterwards 
sold. As a full history of this papt^r has been given in 
another work it may suffice to add, that it began 'l ues- 
<lay, March 20, I749-,-50, and closed on Saturday, March 
i4, 1752. So conscious was Johnson that his fame would 
in a great measure rest on this [iroduction, that lie cor¬ 
rected the first two editions with the most scrupulous care, 
of which specimens are given in the volume referred to in 
the note. 

In 1751 he was carry ing on his “ Dictionary” and “7'he 
* Briu.-li Daiayiit'*, vol. .\IX. Prcfi'cc to t'li- Ilainbler. 
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Rambler j” and besides some occasional contributions to 
the Magazine, assisted in the detection of Lauder, who bad 
imposed on him and on the world by advancing forged 
evidence that Milton was a gross plagiary. Dr. Douglas, 
the late bishop of Salisbury, was the first who refuted this 
unprincipled iinpostor; and Johnson, whom Lauder’s inge¬ 
nuity liad induced to write a preface and postscript to his 
work, now dictated a letter addressed to Dr. Douglas, ac¬ 
knowledging his fraud in terms of contrition, whicii Lau¬ 
der subscribed, 'i'he candour ol Johnson on this occasion 
was as readily acknowledged at tl»at lime, as it has since 
bec’: uii.srepresenit:>d hv tijc bigotted adherents to Milton’s 
])olitics. Lauder, however, veturned to his “ <lirty work,” 
and pi'biislic<l iu I 7 ) I-, a pamp|)iet entitled “'Fhe Grand 
Impostor delected, or Milton convicted of forgery against 
Chailes I.” whicIi was revjevvcd, with censure, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that }oar, and probably by 
Johnson. 

Tile K. tubler’" was cone luded on ?.Iarc}i I d, 17 >2 ; and 
three davs alu-r, the author’s wife <lied, a h-'.s which he 
long deplored, and never, at tin* latest period of his life, 
reeolh-cied without (uiiotion. Many instances i»l’ his atl’ec- 
tion lor her occur in the collection of “ Prayers and Me- 
diiauons” puMisiied after his detith, wliicli, liowever they 
may exptrse iiim to ridieide, combine to prove that liis at- 
taelmuMt to h<*r was uniforrnlv sincere. She was buried at 
Dromlev, and dohn.son jilaced a Latin inscription on In r 
tomb. Siie left a daiigiuer i>v lieu* I'ormer husl.aiui, and by 
her means our author became aetpiaintcd witii Mrs. A one 
Williams, the daugiitor of Zachary ilhams, a physician 
who (hod about this time. JNJrs. \v illiams was a woman or 
considerable talents, and her conversation was interesting. 
She was left in poverty by her lather, and had the addi- 
tionai uflliciion «)f being totallv l)lmd. 'I’o relieve his nie- 
laiichoiy reflections, Johnson took iirr iionie to his house 
in Gougb-scjuare, procured Ik r a henettL [ilay from Gar¬ 
rick, and assisted her in publishing a volume of poems, by 
both of which schemes she raised about three hundred 
pounds. W'^ith this fniicl she became an inmate in John- 
soti’s hotise, where she passed the remainder of her days, 
protected and cheered by every act of kindness and ten¬ 
derness which he could liavo showed to the nearest relation. 

When li(^ hud in sonu; measure recovered from the shock 
of Mrs. Johnson’s death, he contrilnitcd several papers to 
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tbe “ Advefttiifer,*' »%ieh was cifried on by t^i 'Hawkes- 
%vorth and 0r. Wartoti.' 'I’he pfodt of thesis ^al^er^ he irf 
said to hate grren to Dr. Bathut^t, a physician bf liltld 
practice, but a verj? amiable iban,-whom He highly re¬ 
spected. Mr. Boswell thinks he endcatooredtoinake them 
pass for Bathurst's, which is hrghly improbable*. In 1754 
we find him approaching to the completion his ** Dic¬ 
tionary.” Lord Chesterfield, to ^hom he once looked up 
as to a liberal patron, had treated him with neglect, of 
which, alter Johnson declined to pay court to such a man, 
be became sensible, and, as an etFort at reconciliation, 
wrote two papers in the “ World,” recommending the 
Dictionary, and soothing the author by some ingenious 
coiiiplimeiits. Had tliere|^been no previous offence, it is 
probable this end would have answered, and Johnson would 
have dedicated the work to him. He loved praise, and 
from lord Chesterfield, the Maecenas of the age, and the 
most elegant of noble writers, praise was at this time va¬ 
luable. But Johnson never departed from exacting the 
just respect due to a man of letters, and was not to be 
appeased by the artifice of these protracted compliments. 
He could not even brook that his lordship should for a 
moment suppose him reconciled by his flattery, but imme¬ 
diately wrote that celebrated letter which has been somucii 
admired as a model of dignified contempt. The allusion 
to tbe loss ol bis wife, and to his present situation, is ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful.—The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of iny laljours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it Ijas been delayed till I am indilTcrcnt, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
It; till 1 am known, and do not want it.” Lord Chester¬ 
field is said to have concealed his feelings on this occasion 
with his usual art, conscious, perhaps, that they were not 
to be envied. 


In 1755 the degree of .M. A. was conferred upon him by 
the university of Oxford, after which (in 3fay) his ** Dic¬ 
tionary” was published in two large volume.s, folio. Of a 
work so well kno\rn it is iinncccs.sary’ to say more in this 
place, tnari that after the lapse of half a century, neither 
eiuy has it.jiircd, nor industry* rivalled its usefulhe.ss or 
popularity. I.n the following year he abridged his “ Die- ' 
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tionury^ta an octavo sizo« an4 engaged to auperint^RU i 
monthljr puUication entitled./r* The Literary Magazine, or 
Univeesaffeegister.” To thii. he contributed a great many 
articles enufuera^d by M^. Boswell, and several reviews 
of pew books. The most celebrated of bis reviews, and 
one of ibis most finished compositions, both in point of 
style, argument, and wit, was that of Soame Jenyns’s ^ Free 
Inquiry into the nature and origin of Evil.” This attracted 
so much notice that the bookseller was encouraged to pub¬ 
lish it separately, and two editions were rapidly sold. The 
Magazine continued about two years, after which it was 
dropped for want of encouragement. He wrote also in 
1756 some essays in the “ Universal Visitor,” another 
magazine, which lasted only a year. His friend Cave died 
in 1754, and, for whatever reason, Johnson’s regular con¬ 
tributions appear no more in tlte Gentleman’s Magazine. 
But he wrote a very elegant life of Cave, and tvas after¬ 
wards an occasional contributor. 'I'iiis, it would appear, 
was one of his worst years as to pecuniary matters. We 
find him, in the month of March, arrested for the sum of 
five pounds eighteen shillings ! and relieved by Mr. Ri¬ 
chardson. His proposal for an edition of Shakspeare was 
again revived, and subscription tickets issued out, but it 
did not go to press for many years after. 

In 175S the worthy John isewbery, bookseller, who fre¬ 
quently employed Jolinson in bis literary projects, began 
a news-paper called the “ Universal Chronicle, or Weekly 
Gazette,” in conjunction with Mr. John Payne. To give 
it an air of novelty, Johnson was engaged to write a short 
pej’iodical paper, which he entitled **'rhe Idler.” Most of 
these papers were written in haste, in various places where 
he happened to be, on the eve of publication, and with 
very little preparation. A feu of them exhibit the train of 
thought which prevails in the “ Rambler,” but in general 
they have more vivacity, and exhibit a species ot grave 
liuinour in which Johnson excelled. When the “ Universal 
(djronicle” was discontinued, these papers were collected 
into two small volumes, which he corrected for the press, 
making a few alterations, and omitting one whole paper, 
which has since been restored. No. 41 of the “ Idler al¬ 
ludes to the death of his mother, which took place in 175&. 
He had ever loved her with anxious affection *, and had 

* See Ills very tciiiler letters on this referred to, as they ar<' not to be found 
Mbject in nosweirs Life, vol. I. p. 3)5 before the cilitiou of I bUT. 

«t seqq. wbicli are thus particularly 
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contributed Hberaliy to her support, often when he knetr 
not where to recruit iiis finances. On this event-he wrote 
his Rassdas, with a view to raise a'sum suflkicnt to defray 
the expences of her funeral, and pay sonic little debts she 
bad left. His mind appears to have been powerfully eK- 
cited and enriched both with the subject and tiie motive', 
for he wrote the whole of this elegant and philosophical 
itetiun <lurinfr the evenings of one week, and sent it to 
press in portions as it was written. He received one hun¬ 
dred pounds from Messrs, .‘^trahan, Johnston, and Dodsley, 
for the copy, and twenty-live more when it came, as it 
soon did, to a second edition. Few works of the kind have 
been move generally or more extensively didused by means 
of translation. Vet the autlior, perhaps from the pain he 
felt in recollcctinji the melan 'holy occasion which callcti 
forth his pen, appears to liave di^mi'-sed it with some de¬ 
gree of indilfercnce, as soon as pubiishetl ; for from that 
time to ITSl, when he found it aceidentaMy in a chai‘sc 
while travelling with Mr, Bo.swcll, he declared lie had never 
looked into it. His translation of ‘‘ Loho” jirohablv sug¬ 
gested his placing the scene in .Abyssinia, but there is a 
little scarce voinmc, unnoticed by his biographer-, from 
which it may be suspected he took some hints. It is en¬ 
titled “ l im late I'ravelfi of S. Giacomo Baratti, an Italian 
gent/einan, into the remotest countries of the Abyssins, or 
of Ethiopia Ifiterior,” London, ir. 70 , I2mo. 

Among his or casional productions about this time w'crc 
his translation of a “ Dissertation on the Greek Conietiv,” 
for Mrs. Lennox's English version of Brnmoy, the general 
conclusion of the hook, and an introduction to tlie “ World 
Displayed,” a collettion of vovages and tra^els, projected 
by his friend Newbery.—When a new biidge was about to 
be built over the Thames at BlacklViars, he wrote some 
papers against the plan of the architect, Mr. Mylno. His 
principal motive appears to have been his friendship for 
Mr. Gwyn, who had given in a plan ; and probably he only 
cloathed Gwyn’s arguments in his own stately language. 
Such a contest was certainly not within his province, and 
he could derive little other adv'antage thati the pleasure of 
serving his friend. He appeared more in character when 
he assisted his cuQtcmporaries with prefaces and dedica¬ 
tions, which were^pBry lVe<ptently solicited from him. Poor 
as he was at this time, be taught how dedications might be 
written without servile submission or flattery, and yet with 
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all the courtesy, compliment, and elegance which a liberal 
mind could expect. 

But an end was now approaching to his pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments. In 1762, while he was proceeding with his 
edition of Shakspeare, he was surprised by the information 
that his present majesty had been pleased to grant him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, not, as has been 
invidiously asserted, in order to induce him to write for 
administration, but as the reward of his literary merit. Had 
it been otherwise, he had surely the strongest itiducemenf. 
to have e.xertediiis talents in favour of lord Bute, hy whose 
recommendation the pension was granted, and v\lio at this 
time wanted much abler support than the hired writers of 
governinent could supply. But it is well known that lie 
wrote no political trac t for nearly eiglit years afterwards. 
He now took a house in Jolinson’s court, Ficet-street, and 
allotted an apartnitmt for Mrs. W illiams, In 1 765 he was 
inlroductid to tlie late Mr. '^I’lirale and familv, a circuni- 
stance which contributed tiinch to alleviate tite solicitudes 
of life, and l»irnisliotl him with ilic enjoyment of an elegant 
table and elegant society. Here an aj)artment was fitted 
up for iiitn, whicli he tx.-cupied when lie jjlccsjid, and he 
accompanied the family in their various summer e.Ncursions, 
which tended to exhilarate hi.s mind and render the return 
of his constitutional melancholy less frequent. 

In the same year i.-e received a diploma from Trinity 
college, Dvblin, complimetuing him with the title of doc¬ 
tor of laws; and alter many delays, hi.s edition of Shak¬ 
speare was puhlibhed in eight volumes octavo. The pre¬ 
face is universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
elegant and acute of all his compositions. But as an illus¬ 
trator of the ohsentities of Shtikspcare, it umst be allowed 
_Jl,e has not done much, nor was this a study for which he 
was eminently qnulilietl. Me was never happy when obliged 
to borrow from otheis, and he had none of that useful in- 
du.stry which itidniges in research. Yet his criticisms have 
rarely been surpassed, and it is no small praise that he was 
the pretmesor of Steevens and Malone, The success of the 
Shakspeare was not great, although upon the whole it iii- 
crei^sed tlie respect with which the literary world viewed 
bis talenti^ Keurick made the principal attack on this 
work, which was answered by an Ox(i||d student named 
Bbiadayi But neither the attack nor the answer attracted 
atueb notice. 
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In 1766 he furnished the preface, and some of the piece® 
which compose a volume of poetical “ Miscellanies” by 
Mrs. Anna Williams. This lady was still an inmate in his 
house, and was indeed absolute mistress. Although her 
temper was far from pleasant, and she had now gained an 
ascendancy over him which she often maintained in a fret¬ 
ful and peevish manner, he forgot every thing in her dis¬ 
tresses, ajid was indeed in all his charities, which were 
numerous, the most remote thait can be conceived from the 
hope of gratitude or reward. His house was iilled by de¬ 
pendants whose perverse tempers frequently drove him out 
of it, yet nothing of this kind could induce him to relieve 
himself at their expence. His noble expression was, If 
I dismiss them, who will receive them ?” Abroad, his 
society was now very extensive, and included almost every 
man of the age distinguished for learning, and many per¬ 
sons of considerable rank, who delighted in his company 
and conversation. 

In J767, he had the honour to be admitted to a per¬ 
sonal interview with his majesty, in the library of the 
queen’s palace. Of the conversation which passed, Mr. 
Boswell has given a very interesting and authentic ac¬ 
count, which, it may here be mentioned, he prized at so 
high a rate, as to print it separately in a quarto sheet, 
and enter it in that form at Stationers’-hall, a few days be¬ 
fore the publication of his “ Life of Johnson.” He at¬ 
tempted in the same manner to secure Johnson’s letter to 
lord Chesterfield.—Jii 1767, on the institution of the royal 
academy of arts, Johnson was appointed professor in an¬ 
cient literature, and there probably was at that time some 
design of giving a course of lectures. But this, and the 
professorship of ancient history, are as yet mere sinecures. 

In 1770, his first political pamphlet made its appear¬ 
ance, in order to justif}' the conduct of the ministry and 
the House of Commons in expelling Mr. Wilkes, and af¬ 
terwards declaring co). Luttrell to be duly elected repre¬ 
sentative for the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilkes had the majority of votes. The vivacity ana 
pointed sarcasm of this pampiiict formed its chief recom¬ 
mendation, and it continues to be read as an elegant po¬ 
litical declamation j but it failed in its main object. It 
made no converts^ the right of incapacitating Mr. Wilkes 
bjr the act of expWSion, and the ministry had not the cou¬ 
rage to try the question of absolute incapacitation. , Wilkes 
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iived to see the offensive resolutions expunged from the 
Journals of the House of Commons; and what seemed yet 
more improbable, to be reconciled to Johnson, who, with 
unabated dislike of his moral character, could not help ad-* 
miring his classical Learning and social talents. His pam¬ 
phlet, which was entitled the “ False Alarm,” was answered 
by two or three anonymous writers of no great note. 

Jn 177 1, be appeared to more advantage as the author 
of “ f’houghts on the late 'rransactioiis respecting Falk¬ 
land Islands,” from materials partly furnished by the mi¬ 
nistry, blit bigbly enriched by bis vigorous style and pe¬ 
culiar train of tliouglit. The oli’n'ct of this pamphlet was 
to represent the tlispute, respecting a barren island, as an 
insuilicient cause for war ; and in the course of bis reason¬ 
ing, be has taken an opportunity to depict the miseries as 
well as the absurdity of unnecessary war, in a burst of ani¬ 
mated and appropriate language vvbieh will probably never 
be exceeded. His character of Junius in this pamphlet, 
is scarcely inferior. "I’lic sale of the first edition was stopped 
for a while by lord North, and a few alteratiens made be¬ 
fore it ajtpeared in a second. Johnson’s opinion of these 
two pamphlets was, that “ there is a subtlety of disijuisi* 
tioii in ibe ‘False Alarm,’ which is worth ail the fire of the 
Ollier.” 

About till, lime, an ineiVcctnal attempt was made by his 
stead}’ friend M". Strahan, bis majesty’s printer, to pro¬ 
cure him a scat in parliament. JJis biographers have 
amused their readers by conjectures on the probable figure 
bo would make in that assembly, and be owned frequently 
ibai lie should not have been sorrv to try. VV'hv’ the in-- 
tcnereiicc of liis frieml; wore iuelfeciual, the ministor only 
< nuld tell, but he ivas proliably not ill advised. It is not 
improbalile liiat Johnson wouKl have proved an able assist¬ 
ant on some occasion.^, wiiere a nervous and manly speech 
was wanted 40 silence the inferiors in opposition, bu^. it 
may be doubled whether he would have given that unitbriB 
ubd open consent wiiich is expected from a,party^ man.* 
\Vhatever aid he might be induced to give ^ds pen .ou-' 
certain subjects, w’bicU accorded \yiib bis ovyn sciifiate.nts, • 
and of which he thought hini^eil’ master, he by,no meau9 
approved of many parts oi’ the conduct of thosi^* uiiidslers 
wijo carried on the Amcriciin war ; an^he was ever de¬ 
cidedly against the piinciple \ii it u\a,y. be 
a man should go along v. itU bis pavtv viTgUt ov wrong, 
VuL. XIX. *■ b ' 
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** This,” he once said, “ is so remote from native virtue, 
from scholastic virtue, that a good man must have under* 
gone a great change before he can reconcile himself to 
sMch a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may He to the 
public, for you do lie when you call that right which you 

think wrong, or the reverse.” 

In 1773, he carried into execution a design which he 
had long meditated, of visiting the western isles of Scotland. 
He arrived at Edinburgh on the 18th of August, and 
finished his journey on the 22d of NovtMnher. During this 
time he passed some days at Edinburgh, and then went by 
St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, InvernoNS, and Fort Augustus, 
to the Hebrides, visiting the isles of Sky, Hasay, Col, Mull, 
Jnchkenneth, and Icolmkil!. He then travelled through 
Argyleshire by Inverary, and thence by Locliloraond and 
Dumbarton to Glasgow and Fdinlnirgh. The popularity 
of his own acconnr, which lias perhaps been more gene¬ 
rally read than any hook of travels in modern times, and 
the “Journal” of his pleasant companion Mr. Boswell, ren¬ 
der any farther notice of this jonmev unnecessary. Tite 
censure he met it'Ulj is now reniemlnned with indifierenre, 
and his Tour’’ continues to he rend without any of the 
unplea.sant emotions vvhicli it first excited in those who 
contended that he had not stated the truth, or were miwiil- 
ing that the truth should he stated. 

During hi.s absence, his humble friend and admirer, 
Thomas Davies, bookseller, ventured to publish two vo¬ 
lumes, entitled “ Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces,” 
which he advertised in the newspapers, as tlie productions 
of the “ Author of the Kaiubler.” Johnson was inclined 
to resent this liberty, until he recollected Davies’s narrow 
circumstances, when he cordially forgave him, and con¬ 
tinued his kindness to him as usual. A third volume ap¬ 
peared soon after, but all its contents are not from Dr. John¬ 
son’s pen. On the dissolution of parliament in 1774, he 
published a short political pamphlet entitled “ The Pa¬ 
triot,” the principal object of which appears to have been 
to repress tlie spirit of faction which at that time was too 
prevalent, especially in the metropolis. It was a hasty 
composition, called for, as he informed Mr. Boswell, on 
one day, and written the next. The success, since hia 
days, of those •ock-patriots whom he has so ably deli¬ 
neated, is too decisive a proof that the reign of political 
delusion is not to be shortened by eloquence or argument.. 
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During his tour in Scotland,-he made frequeuit inquiries 
respecting the authenticity of “ Ossian’s Poejnos,” and re¬ 
ceived answers so unsatisfactory that both in his book of 
travels and in conversation, he did not hesitate to treat the 
whole as an imposture. This excited the resentment of 
Macpherson, the editor, to such a degree that he wrote a 
threatening letter to Johnson, who answered it in a compo¬ 
sition, which in the expression of firm and unalterable 
contempt, is perhaps superior to that he wrote to lord 
Chesterfield. In it he mixed somewhat of courtesy ; but 
Macpherson he despised both as a man and a writer, and 
treated him as a rullian. 

The rupture between Great Britain and America once 
more roused our author’s political energies, and produced 
his “ Taxation no Tyranny,” in which he endeavoured to 
prove that distant colonies which had in their assemblies a 
legislature of their own, were notwithstanding liable to be 
taxed in a British parliament, where they had no repre¬ 
sentatives, and he thought that this country was strong 
enough to enforce obedience. This pamphlet, which ap¬ 
peared in 1775, produced a controversy, which was carried 
on for some time with considerable spirit, although John¬ 
son took no share in it; but the right of taxation was do 
longer a question for discussion ; the Americans were in 
arms, bioud bad been .spilt, and “ siiccesslul rebeliion be¬ 
came revolution.” No censure was more generally ad¬ 
vanced at this time against our author, than that his oj)i 
tiions were reguiated by bis pension, and none could be 
more void ol fouiidation. llis opinion, whether jiist or 
not, of the Americans, was uniform throughout his life ; 
and he continued to maintain them, when in strict prudence 
they might as well liave been softened to the measure of 
changed times. 

It is not itnprobahle, however, that he felt the force ol 
some of the replies made to his pamphlet, seconded as 
they were by the popular voice, and by the discomfiture 
of the measures of administration. It is certain that he 
complained, and perhaps about this time, of being called 
upon to write political pamphlets, and threatened to give 
np his pension. Whether this complaint was carried to 
the proper quarter, Mr. Boswell has not informed us ; but 
he wrote no more in defence of the ministry, and he re¬ 
ceived no kind of reward for what he had done. His 
pension, neither he or his friends ever considered in 
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that light, althongh it might make him acquiesce more 
readily in what the minister required. He was willing to 
do something for gratitude, but nothing for hire. 

A few mouths after the publication ot his last pamphlet, 
he received his diploma ot I.L. IX Irom the university of Ox¬ 
ford, in consequence of a recoinmendutiou from the chan- 
ceilor, lord North. It is remarkable, however, that he 
uever assumed this title in writing notes or cards. In the 
autumn of this year, he went on a tour to France with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale. Of this tour Mr. Boswell has printed a 
few luemorandums, which wt're probably intended as the 
foundation of a more regular narrative, but this he does 
not appear to liave ever begun. As the tour lasted only 
about two months, it would probably have produced more 
sentiment t!)an description. 

In 1777, he was engaged by the London booksellers to 
write short lives or f)refaces to an edition of the English 
Poets; and this being one of the nmst important of his 
literary undertakings, some account of its origin is neces- 
sar 3 % especially as the precise share which belongs to him 
has been frcqnetuly misrepresented. It is perhaps too 
late now’ to inquire into the propriety of the decision of 
the House of Lords respet:tiiig literary i)ropcrty. It had 
not, liovvever, taken place many mouths before some of 
the ftredicted conse quences appeared. Among other in¬ 
stances, an eJitidn of the English Poets was published at 
Edinburgh, in direct violation of tliat honourable compact 
by winch iii<‘ booksellers of Lomlon had agreed to respect 
each others’ |:)ropetiy, notwithstanding their being de¬ 
prived of tiie more eflectiul stqiport of the law. '’J'his, 
therefore, induced the latter to uiuiertakc an edition of the 
Poets in a more commodious form, and with suitable ac¬ 
curacy of test. .\ meeting was calletl of about forty of 
the iiif)St respectable booksellers of London, the proprie¬ 
tors, or tlie successors and descendants of the proprietors, 
of copyrights in these works; and it was agreetf that an 
elegant and uoiforni edition of “ 'I’he English l^oets’^ 
should he printed, with a concise account of the life of 
each author, by Dr. Samuel .lobnson, and that Messrs. 
Strahaii, Cade!I, and 'f, Davies, should wait upon hitu 
with their proposals. 

Johnson w^as delighted with the task, the utility of which 
had probably occurred to bis mind long before, and be had 
certainly more acquaintance than any man then'living 
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with the poetical biography of his country, and appeared 
to be best quuUBcd to illustrate it by judicious criticism. 
Whether we consider what he uiulcrttiok, or what he per¬ 
formed, tile sum of two huiulrcd guineas, which he de¬ 
manded, will appear a vc?ry trivial recompense. His ori¬ 
ginal intention, and all indeetl that was expected from 
him, was a very concise biographical and critical account 
of each poet; but he had not proceeded far before he be¬ 
gan to enlarge the lives to the pre.sent extent, and at last 
[iresented the world with such a body of criticism as was 
scarcely to he expected from one man, and .still less from 
one now verging on his seventieth year. 

Of this edition it is yet necessary to say, that Dr. John¬ 
son was not in all respects to be considered as the editor. 
lie had not the choice of the jiuets to be admitted, altiiough 
in addition to the list prepared by his employers, he re¬ 
commended Blacktnore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 
'Phe selection was made by the booksellers, who appear 
to have been guided partly by the acknowledged merit of 
the poet, and partly by his popularity, a quality vvhicli 
is .sometimes independent of the lurmer. Our author, 
however, felt hiinseH' under no restraint in accepting the 
list ofi'ered, nor did lie in any instance condder liimself 
bound to lean witii partiality to any author merely that the 
admission of his works might he jnsiihed. This absurd 
species of prejudice wiiich has contaminated so ma.iiy single 
lives and critical pre faces, was repugnant to his, as it must 
ever be to the opinion of every man who considers trutli as 
essential to biography, and tiiat the possession of talents, 
however brilliant, ought to be no excuse fiir the abuse of 
them. Kvery preliminary having been settled in the month 
of April, 1777, the new'edition of tiie Poets was sent to 
press, and Johnson vias infurnied iliat his lives might be 
written in the mtan lime, .so as to bi; ready to accompany 
the publication. 

Not long after he undertook ibis work, he was invited 
to contribute the aid of his eloquent pen in saving the for- 
leited life of Dr. Wiiliam Dodd, a clergyman who was t on- 
victed of forgery. Tiiis unhappy man had long been a 
popular preacher in the metropolis ; and the public senti- 
liieut was almost universal in dejireeating so shameful a 
Sight as that of a clergyman of the church of England suf- 
tering by a public execution. W hethcr there was much 
in Dodd’s character tojustify this sentiment, or to demand 
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•he M.»erfe,ence of ihc corporation of London, backed he 
peiitiony of tbuu.sands of the most distinenished anX 
stealthy cit.acii,, may perhaps be doubted® Jolmson 
hoaetcr, could not resist what put every other considera- 
non fuit ol ihe fnusiion, •* a call tor mercy,” and accord- 
cufiinlujtfd tnerv thiUjT that the friends of Dodd 
foulti <t}jii:»st Hi hu favour. He wrote his “ .Speech to 
the UcLurviei ot LoUslt>u,’' delivered at the Old Bailey 
Wthou teiiteiu e ol dcuili wa^ ahtuit to be passed on him • 
*• I he ('on\lct*^ A(idrt‘v<i lo hi'* unhappy brethren,” a ser¬ 
mon lielivcred by l.)oiiil Jii the < hapel of Newgate: Two 
Lettei.s, one to the Lord ('hanccllur Bdtlwr>t, ami one to 
Lord cliief Justice Maus/ic/t/; si petition from Dr. Dodd 
to the King; another Ironi ^Irs. Dodd to the (i^ueen ; Ob¬ 
servations inserted in the neiv.spaper.s, on occa.sioii of Lari 
Percy’s having presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty thousand persons; a pe¬ 
tition from the city of London ; and Dr. Dodd’s last solemn 
declaration, which he left with the sheriff at the place of 
execution. All these have been printed in Dr. Johnson’s 
Works, with some additional correspondence which Mr. 
Boswell inserted in his Life. Every thing is written in a 
style of pathetic eloquence; but, as the author could not 
be concealed, it was impossible to impress a stronger sense 
of the value of Dodd’s talents than had already been enter¬ 
tained. The papers, however, contributed to heighten 
the clamour, which was at that time raised against tlie exe¬ 
cution of the sentence, and which was confounded with 
what was then thought more censurable, the conduct of 
those by whom the unhappy man miglit have been .saved 
before the procc.ss of law had been begun. 

In 1779 the first four volumes of his Lives of the Poets 


were published, and the remainder in 1781, which he wrote 
by hivS ow’u confession, “ dilatorily and hastily, unwilling 
to work, and working with vigour and haste.” He hafl, 
however, performed so much more than was expected, 
that his employer.s presented him with an hiyidred pounds 
in addition to the stipulated sum. As he never was in¬ 
sensible to the pleasure or value of fame, it is not impro¬ 
bable that he was yet more substantially gratified by the 
eagerness with which his Lives of the Poets w'ere read and 
praised. He enjoyed likewise another satisfaction, which 
it appears he thought not unnecessary to the reputation of 
a great writer. He was attacked on all sides for his coh-^ 
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tempt for Milton’s politics, and the sparing praise or di¬ 
rect censure he hail bestowed on the poetry of Prior, Ham¬ 
mond, Collins, Gray, and a few others. The errors, in¬ 
deed, which on any other subject might have passed for 
errors of judgment, were by the irascible tempers of his 
adversaries, magnified into high treason against the nia- 
j-esty of poetic genius. During his life, these attacks were 
not few, nor very respectful, to a veteran whom common 
consent had placed at the head of the literature of his 
country; but the courage of his adversaries was observed 
to rise very considerably after his death, and the name 
which public opinion had consecrated, was now reviled 
witli the utmost malignity. Even some who during his life 
were glad to conceal their hostility, now took an oppor¬ 
tunity to retract the admiration in which they had joined 
with apparent cordiality ; and to discover faults in a body 
oi criticism which, after all reasonable exceptions are ad¬ 
mitted, was never equalled, and perhaps never will be 
equalled for justice, acuteness, and elegance. Where can 
we hope to find discussions that can be compared with 
those introduced in the lives of Cowlejq Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope ? His abhorrence, indeed, of Milton’s political 
conduct, led him to details and observations whicii can 
never be acceptable to a certain class of politicians; but 
when he comes to analyze his poetry, and to fix his repu¬ 
tation on its proper basis, it must surely l>e confessed that 
no man, since the first appearance of Paradise Lost, has 
ever bestowed praise with a more munificent hand, lie 
appears to liave collected his whole energ}’ to immortalize 
the genius of Milton; nor has any advocate for Milton’s 
democracy appeared, who has not been glad to surrender 
the guardianship of his poetical fame to Johnson. 

In 1781, the public demand rendered it necessary to 
print ail edition of the Lives in four 8vo volumes, and in 
1783, another edition of the same number, but considerably 
enlarged, altered, and corrected by the author. We can¬ 
not here suppress a circumstance communicated by our 
worthy friend Mr. Nichols, which may check the murnuirs 
of the public, respecting improved editions. Although the 
corrections and alterations of the edition of 1783 were 
printed separately and offered gratis to the purchasers of 
tlie former, scarcely a single copy was called for! 

With this work the public labours of Johnson ended : 
and when we consider his advanced time ol life, and the 
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almost unabated vigour of his mind, it may be surely 
added, that his sun set with unrivalled splendour. But 
the infirmities of age were now undermining; a constitution 
that had kept perpetual war with hereditary disease, and 
his most valued friends were dropping into the grave be¬ 
fore him. He lost Mr. Thrale and Mrs. Williams; his 
home became cheerless, and much visiting was no longer 
convenient. His health began to decline more visibly 
from the month of June 1783, when he had a paralytic 
stroke; and although he recovered so far as to be able to 
take another journey to Lichfield and Oxford, towards the 
close of the year, symptoms of a dropsy indicated the pro¬ 
bability of his dissolution at no distant period. Some re¬ 
lief, however, having been administered, he rejoined the 
society of his friends, .and with a njind still curious, intel¬ 
ligent, and active, renewed bis aitentioii to the concerns 
of literature, dictating information whenever it was wanted, 
and trying his faculties by Latin translations from the 
Greek poets. Nothing was so much the subject of alarm 
with him, as the decay of memory and judgment, of which, 
however, to the last he nevtr betrayed the least symptom. 

In Midsummer 1784, he acquired sufficient strength to 
go for the last time into Derbyshire. During his absence, 
his friends, who were anxious for the preservation of so 
valuable a life, endeavoured to procure some addition to 
his pension, that he might be enabled to try the efficacy 
of a tour to the southern part of the continent. Applica- 
ticui was accordingly made to the lord chancellor, who se¬ 
conded it in the proper quarter, but without success. He 
evinced, however, his high re.spect fi.T .iohnsori, by of¬ 
fering to a<hance the sum of five hundred pounds; and 
doluisoo, when the i ircurnstance was cotninuiiicaied, 
thanked his lordship in a letter elevated beyond the com¬ 
mon expressions of gratitude?, by a dignity of sentiment 
congenial to the feelings of his noble and liberal corre¬ 
spondent. Dr, Brocklesby .also made a similar offer, al¬ 
though of a loster sum ; and such indeed was the estima¬ 
tion in which Johnson w'us held, that nothing would have 
been wanting which money or affection could procure, 
either to protract his days, or to make them comfortable. 

But these offers were not accepted. The scheme of a 
continental tour, which he once thought necessary, w?is 
never much encouraged by his physicians, and had it pro¬ 
mised greater effects, was now beyond his strength, The 
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dropsy and asthma were making hasty approaches, and 
although he longed for life, and was anxiously desirous that 
every means might be used to gain another day, he soon 
became convinced that, no hopes were left. During this 
.period, he was alternately resigned to die, and tenacious 
of life, tranquil in the views of eternity, and disturbed by 
gloomy apprehensions ; but at last his mind was soothed 
with the consolatory hopes of.religion, and although the 
love of life occasionally recurred, he adjusted his worldly 
concerns with composure and exactness, as one who was 
conscious that he was soon to give an account. On Mon¬ 
day the 13th of December, he tried to obtain a temporary 
relief by puncturing his leg.s, as had been before per¬ 
formed by the surgeon, but no discharge followed the 
operation, and about seven o’clock in the evening, he 
breathed his last, so gentl}/ that some time elapsed before 
his death was perceived. 

On the 20th, his body was interred with great solemnity 
in Westminster-abbey, close to the grave of his friend 
Garrick'^. Of the other honours paul to his memory, it 
may suffice to say that they were more in number and 
quality than were ever paid to any man of literature. It 
was his singular fate that the age, which he contributed to 
improve, repaid him by a veneration of whicb we have no 
example in tlie annals of literature; and that when his 
failiims as well as his virtues were exhibited without dis- 
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guise and without partiality, he continued to be revered 
by the majority of the nation, and is now, after scrutiny 
and censure have done tlieir worst, enrolled among the 
greatest names in the history of Kngliih genius. 

But to delineate the character of .Johnson is a task which 
the present writer wishes to decline, f ive large editions 
of Mr. Boswell’s Idfc have familiarized Johnson to the 
knowledge of the public so intimately, that it would be 
impossible to advance any thing with which every reader 
is not already acquainted. The sulfrages of the nation 
have been taken, and the question is finally decided. On 
mature consideration, there appears no reason to depart 

* His monument was reserved for sculpture was designed and finely exe- 
St. Paul’s church , and the expences cuted by Barron. '|*hc epitaph is the 
having been defrayed by a liberal and composition of Dr. Parr, and is con- 
voluntary comrihution, it stands with cise, but strongly appropriated. 'I'he 
that of Howard, one of the first tributes momunent was completed early in 
of national admiration and gratitmle 
ndoiitU-d into that cathedral. The 
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from the generally received opinions as to the rank John¬ 
son holds among men of genius and virtue, a rank which 
those who yet capriciously dwell on his tailings, will find 
it difficult to disturb. His errors have been brought for¬ 
ward with no sparing hand both by his friends and his, 
enemies, yet when every fair deduction is made from 
the reputed excellence of his character as a man and a 
writer, enough in our. opinion will remain to gratify the 
partiality of his admirers, and to perpetuate the public 
esteem. 

It is unpleasant, however, to quit a subject, which, the 
more it is revolved, serves to gladden the mind with 
pleasmg recollections, 'J'here are surely circumstances in 
the history of Johnson which compel admiration in defiance 
of prejudice or envy. That a man of obscure birth, of 
manners by no means prepossessing, whose person was for¬ 
bidding, whose voice was rough, inharmonious, and ter¬ 
rifying, whose temper was fVe(]nently harsh and over¬ 
bearing ; that such a man should have forced his way into 
the society of a greater number of eminent characters than 
jicrhaps ever gathered round an individual; that he should 
not only have gained hut increased their respect to a de¬ 
gree of enthusiasm, and preserved it unabated for so long 
a series of years ; that men of all ranks in life, and of the 
liighest degrees of mentdl excellence, should have thought 
it a duty, and found it a pleasure, not only to tolerate his 
occasional roughness, but to study his humour, and sub¬ 
mit to his controul, to listen to him with the submission of 
a scholar, and consult him with the hopes of a client—All 
this surely affords the strongest presumption that such a 
man was remarkable beyond the usual standard of human 
excellence. Nor is this inference inconsistent with the 
truth, for it appears that whatever merit may be attributed 
to his works, he was perhaps yet more to be envied in con¬ 
versation, where he exhibited an inexhaustible fertility of 
imagination, an elegance and acuteness of argument, and 
a ready wit, such as never appear to have been combined 
in one man. And it is not too much to say that whatever 
opinion was entertained by those who knew him only in 
his writings, it never could have risen to that pitch of ad¬ 
miration which has been excited by the labours of his in¬ 
dustrious biographer. 

His death formed a very remarkable aera in the literary 
world. For a considerable time the periodical, journals, ast 
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well as general conversation, were eagerly occupied on an- 
event which was the subject of universal regret; and every 
man hastened with such contributions as memory supplied, 
to illustrate a character in which all took a lively interest. 
Numerous anecdotes were published, some authentic and 
some imaginary, and the general wish to know more of 
Johnson was for some years insatiable. At length the pro¬ 
prietors of his printed works met to consider of a complete 
and uniform edition, but as it was feared that the curiosity 
which follows departed genius might soon abate, some 
doubt was entertained of the policy of a collection of pieces, 
the best of which were already in the hands of the public 
in various forms; but this was fortunately overruled, and 
these collected Works have very recently been printed for 
the fifth time, and will probably be long considered as a 
standard book in every library. Less fortunately, however, 
sir John Hawkins, who was one of Johnson’s executors, 
and professed to be in possession of materials for liis Life, 
was enarased to write that Life, as well as to collect his 
Works, 'riiey accordingly appeared in 1787, in 11 vols. 
8vo. Of tile Life it is unnecessary to add any thing to 
the censure so generally passed. Sir John spoke his 
mind, perhaps honestly; but his judgment must have 
been as defective as his memory, when he decided with 
so much prejudice and so little taste or candour, ou 
the merits of his author, and of other eminent persons, 
wliom, as a critic humorously said, “ iie broiiglit to be 
tried at the Middlesex quarter sessions.” In collecting 
the Works, he inserted some which no man could suspect 
to be Johnson’s, while he omitted other pieces that had 
been acknowledged. A more correct arrangement, how¬ 
ever, has been since adopted. 

Two years before this edition appeared, Mr. Boswell 
published his Tour to the Hebrides, and exhibited such a 
sample of Dr. Johnson’s conversation-talents as raised very 
high e.xpectations from the Life which he then announced 
to be in a state of preparation. Mr. Boswell’s acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson commenced in 1763; and from that time 
he appears to have meditated what he at length executed, 
the most complete and striking portrait ever exhibited of 
any human being. His “ Tour” having shown the manner 
in which he was to proceed, Johnson’s friends willingly 
contributed every document, they could collect from me¬ 
mory or writing; and Mr. Boswell, who meditated one 
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volume only, was soon obliged to extend his work to two 
bulky <][uartos. These were published in 17yi, and bought 
lip with an avidity which their wonderful variety ot eii’ei-' 
taiiiment, vivacity, anecdote, and sentiment, amply jus¬ 
tified. Five or six very large editions have since appeared, 
and it seems to be one ot those very fortunate and lasei- 
nating books of which tlie public is not likely to tire. 

Mr. Boswell, indeed, has proved, contrary to the com¬ 
mon opinion, and by means which will not soon be re¬ 
peated, that llie life of a mere scholar may be rendered 
more instructive, more entertaining, and more interesting, 
than than that of any oilier human being. And although 
the “confidence of private conversation” has been tliouglit 
to bo sometimes violated in this work, for which no apology 
h here intended, yt!t the world seems agreed to I’orgive. 
this failing in consideration of the pleasure it has afforded; 
that vvoiuUM ful variety of subjects, of wit, sentiment, and 
anecilote, with which it abounds; and above all, the va¬ 
luable instruction it presents on many of the most impor¬ 
tant duties of life, k must be allowed that it created some 
enemies to Dr. Johnson amons: those who were not eno- 
mies before this disclosure of his sentiments. Vanity has 
been sometimes hurt, and vanity has taken its usual re¬ 
venge. It is generally agreetl, however, that Mr. Boswell’s 
account of his illustrious friend is impartial: he conceals 
no failing that revenge or animosity has since been able to 
discover ; all his foibles of manner and conversation arc 
faithfully recorded, and recorded so frequently that it is 
easier to form a just estimate of Dr. Johnson than of any 
eminent character in the whole range of biography. 

One singular effect w’as produced by this extraordinary 
book. When it was determined to discard sir John Haw¬ 
kins’s Life of Johnson, application was made to Mr. Mur¬ 
phy to furnish another, to be prefixed to the second edi¬ 
tion of the works published in 1793. This Mr. Murphy 
executed under the title (which lie had used in the case of 
Fielding) of “ An Fssay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
Johnson ;” but be liau c<jnccivcd a prejudice of jealousy of 
Mr. Boswell’s fame, and notwithstanding the latter lias 
strengthened his narrative by every possible proof, Mur¬ 
phy persisted in taking his facts from the very inaccurate 
narrative of sir John Hawkins^ and the more flippant anec¬ 
dotes published by Mrs. Pioz»!. In his Kssay, therefore, 
it is not wonderful that many circumstances are grossly, 
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and considering that proofs were within his reach, we may 
add, wilfully luisrepreKcntcd.‘ 

.IOflNS()N ( fiio.MAS), an English botanist, of the 
seventeenth century, was. born at Selby, in Ytirkshirc, and 
bred an apcjrhecary in London. Me afterwards kept a shop 
on Srjow-hill, where, says Wood, by his ufjwearied pains 
and gooil natuial parts, he attained to be the best herbalisi 
of his ago in Etndand. He \ras fii it known to the public 
by a small piece litidor the title of “ Iter in cgrum Can- 
tiannni,” and “ Ericetuin Hanistedianum,” n>32 ; 

which were the tirst local catalogues of plants published in 
Enghiiid. Lie soon after acquired grc'at credit by his new 
edition and cuunuhition of (^crard’s “ Herbal.” In the 
rehcdlion, liis zeal for the royal cause led him into the 
army, in which he greatly distinguished himself; and the 
university of Oxford, in consideration of his merit, learning, 
and loyalty, coni'erred upon him the degree of M. I). May 
P, 1G43, In the army he bud the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to sir Marrnaduke Rawdon, governor of Basing- 
houst;. Near this [>!ace, in a skirmish with the enemy, in 
Sept. he received a .shot in the shoulder, of which 

be died in a fortnight after, and, ;is there is reason to 
think, in the meridian of life. Besides the works above- 


mentioned, auvl his improved eiliiion of Gerard’s “ Herbal,’* 
wiiich uas twice printed in his lile time, in 1633 and in 
1G3G, fol. be pul)lished in 1634, “ Merenvins [‘otaniens, 
.sive plmitarnm gratia snsetipti hint ris, inno 1634, <ie- 
scri[)lio,” Loud. 8vo. 'I’his was the result of a journey, 
with some associates (;f the company of apothecaries, 
through Oxford, to B'Uth and Bristol, and hack by St)uth- 
ampton, the )s!o of \\ ip;hi, and G '.’cti’ord, niili the pro¬ 
fessed design lo i'.vcsiigate rare plants, 'i'o this was. 


added his small tract, “ Dc Tliin-iiiis Batlionicis,” with 


plans of the baths, and one of the city, which, to antiipia- 
ries, are now interi'siing. 'Phis vvas followeil by a socemd 
part of his c-xenrsion, Bars altera,” which cxttmds tf» 
Wales. He was among the earliest botanists wlio visittvs 
Wales and Snowdon, with Uie sole intention of discover- 


• Tl>e jjiincijisl of aio coircctod iiinutrs fifipotiilrd (o the last od 

-folinson’s Woiks. n:irfaii\o was in tr*'th iitile titan wi-at was 

«oinpilcd in 17S7, IVotii jylm Hawkins, by tlio iMttntlilv i;-'vio-,cis, wli.ist; 
».'ylo,and reflect i-.tts hotias m jfet.er.it oopted verbal mi, wit'ntut. a wnrd of aokniw 
lcdjj;nit‘Ut,— HofWi'll's Cif*'of .loliiison.— fJawk'.ns’s. — lohiiMai and Clia’iii'rs's 
J''nglisli l*nets>, ISIO, '.'.I i’.r wlitcb t'ljiiu u t!''s sk'‘',oJi ; 

paio,t. 


. ^ ■ 
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ihg the rarities of that country in the vegetable kingdom* 
He also translated the works of Ambrose Parey, the cele¬ 
brated French surgeon, pii!>lished at London in IG-fS, and 
reprinted in 1678. Miller consecrated the name of John¬ 
son by assigning it to a berry-bearing shrub of Carolina, 
belonging to the tetraiidrous class, but it has not been re¬ 
tained in the Linnaean system, where the plant is called 
callicarpa. ‘ 

JOHNSON (Thomas), an excellent classical scholar 
and editor, was born at .Stadhampton, in Oxfordshire, and 
educated at King’s-college, Cambridge, as Mr. Cole says, but 
according to others, at Alagdaleii-college, of which he was 
afterwards a fellow. He took his baclielor’s degree in 1688, 
and that of M. A. in 16i>2, after which he left the univer¬ 
sity, and married. He had also an Eton fellowship, and 
was assistant at the school. He was likewise usher of Ips¬ 
wich school, and taught school once at Brentford, and in 
other places. Little else is known of his history, nor have 
we been able to ascertain the time of his death. Cole says 
his character is represented as having been dissolute, but 
\\e was an excellent scholar, lie is best known as the 
editor of “Sophocles,” Oxon. and London, 170.5, and 
1746, 3 vo/s. He published nLo “ Gratiu.s, de Vena- 
lione, cum iiotis,’' Loud. luyo, tSvo; Cebetis Tabula,’* 
VowCik. “ Xovum Grvceorum Epigrammatum 

delectus/’ for the use ol Lion repeatedly printed 

from Ac .; “ 'Lite UiaU of Hoiuv: made tdiglish from 

the f rend) version ol AJad;iine Daeier; revised and compared 
with the Greek “ Qnc.siioiies l^ijilo.sopiiicic in u.snin 
juveiUutis academical,” bvo, at that time a nin>t 

useful manual; and an edition of “ rulTendorlf do Gllicio 
homitiis et civis,” 4to. To these may bo added, « An 
Essay on Moral Obligation, with a view towards settling 
the controversy concerning moral and positive duties,” 
Cambridge, 1731 ; “ A letter to Mr. Cliundlcr, in vindi¬ 
cation of a passage in the bishop ol London’s second Pas¬ 
toral Letter,” 1734, 8vo. In this last-mentioned year ap¬ 
peared the new edition of Stephens’s “ d’hesaurus Lmgutc 
Latin®,” ol which our author was one of the editois.* ° 
JOHNSTON (Artiilm;), was born at C’askieben, near 
Aberdeen, the scat of his ancestors, in i jS7, and probably 

• AUi. Ox. vot. II.— LloydV Munoivs, fol.— Pultencv’s Sketches. 

X.- . I Athena;, in Brit. Alu>.—fIarHoud’s ' Alumni Eionenscs.^ 

Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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was educated at Aberdeen, as he was afterwards advanced 
to the highest dignity in that university. The study to 
which he chiefly applied, was that of physic j and to im¬ 
prove himself in that science, he travelled into foreign 
countries. He was twice at Rome, but the chief place of 
his residence was at Padua, in which university the degree 
of M. D. was conferred on him in 1610, as appears by a 
MS copy of verses in the advocates’ library in Edinburgh. 
After leaving Padua, he travelled through the rest of Italy, 
and over Germany, Denmark, England, Holland, and 
other countries, and at last settled in France, where he 
met with great applause as a Latin poet. He lived there 
twenty years, and by two wives had thirteen children. At 
last, after twenty-four years absence, he returned into 
Scotland, as some say in 1632, but probably much sooner, 
as there is an edition of his “ Epigrammata,” printed at 
Aberdeen in 1632, in which he is styled the king’s physi¬ 
cian. It appears by the council-books at Edinburgh, that 
the doctor had a suit at law before that court about the 
same time. In the year following, Charles 1, went into 
.Scotland, and made bishop Laud, then with him, a mem¬ 
ber of that council; and by this accident it is probable the 
acquaiijtance began between the doctor and that prelate, 
which prcUuced Itis l^sa!morulll Davidis Paraphrasis 
Foetica.” \Vv lind, that in ilio same year the doctor 
printed a specimen of his Psalms at London, and dedicated 
them to his lordship, which is considered as a proof tliat 
the bishoj) prevailed upon .lohnston to remove to Loiulon 
from Scotland, an ! tluai set liim upon this work ; neith.o 
can it he doubted but, after he had seen this sample, he 
also engaged Ijim to perfect the wijule, which took him up 
four years; An* the first edition of ali ilie Psalms was pub¬ 
lished at Aberdeen in 1637, and at London in the same 
>ear. In 1641, Dr. .loiinston being at Oxford on a visit 
to one of his daughters, who was married to a divine of 
the church of England in that place, was seized with a 
violent {liarriicea, of which he died in a few days, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age, not without having seen the 
beginning of those troubles which proved so fatal to his 
patron. He v\as buriid in the place where he died, 
which gave occasion to the following !ine.s of his learned 
friend Wedderburn in his ia,’’ oa the doctor' 

death : 
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** Scfttia moesta^ rfr'le, taiiti viduata sepulchro 
Vatis; is Ang^ligenis contigit altus honos.” 

Tri 1632, as already remarked, was published at Aberdeen 

Epigramniata Arturi Johnstoni and in 1633, he trans¬ 
lated Solomon's Song into Latin elegiac verse, and dedi¬ 
cated it to his majesty; in 1637, he edited the ** Deliciaj. 
Poetarnm Scoticorum,” to which he was himself a large 
contributor, and which, says Dr. Johnson, would have 
done honour to any country. His Psalms were reprinted 
at Middleburg, 1642; London, 1657 ; Cambridge, . . . .; 
Amsterdam, 1706; Edinburgh, by William Lauder, 1739 ; 
and at last on the plan of the Delphin classics, at London, 
1741, 8vo, at the expenee of auditor Benson, who dedi¬ 
cated them to his late majesty, and prefixed to this edition 
memoirs of Dr. Johnston, with tlie testimonies of various 
learned persons. A laboured, hut partial and injudicious 
comparison between the two translations of Buchanan and 
Johnstoiif was printed the .same year hy Benson, in Eng¬ 
lish, in 8vo, entitled A Predhtory Disconrsc to Dr. John¬ 
ston’s Psalms,” &c. and “ A ('onclusion to it.” 'riiis was 
ably answered by the learned Bnddiman in “ A Vindica¬ 
tion of Mr. George Buch.imut’s Paraphrase of the Book of 
Psalms,” 1745, 8vo. Johnston’s translations of the “ Te 
Deum, Creed, Decalogue,” &e. were .stil*}oined to the 
Psalms. His other pot'tical works are his “ Parerga,” and 
his Musae Aitlic.o-,” or commendatory verses ttpon per¬ 
sons of rank iu church and state at tliat time. Johnston is 
evidently entitled to very high praise as a Latin poet; and 
the late lord Woodhoiiselee seems to admit that from hi.s 
days the Latin muses h i\c (le;;erted the not them pait of 
our island : Bensr)trs comparison between Bucliunan and 
Johnston was absurd enough, but it is not fair that John¬ 
ston should sufi’er by his editor’s want of taste. The abler 
critic we have just mentioned, does nut think Johnston’s 
attempt to emulate Buchanan as a translator of the Psalms, 
greatly beyond his powers ; for, although taken as a whole, 
his version is certainly inferior (as indeed what modern has, 
in Latin poetry, equalled Buchanan ?) yet there are a few 
of his Psalms, such as the 24th, 3oth, 74ih, 81st, 82d, 
102d, and above all, the 137th, which, on comparison, 
lord Woodhouselee says, will be found to excel the cor- 
respo.iiding paraphrase of his rival. And Dr. Beattie seems 
to speak in one respect more decidedly. Johnston, he 
says, is not so verbose as Buchanan, and has of course 
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more vigour but he very justly censures the radical evil 
of Johiiston^s Psalms, his choice of a couplet, whicli keeps 
the reader always in mind of the puerile epistles of Ovid.* 

, JOHNSTON, or JOHNSON (Charles), author of 
“ Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,” and other works 
of a similar kind, was a native of Ireland, and descended 
from a branch of the Johnstons of Annandale. He was 
horn in tlie early part of the last century, but in what year 
we have not been able to discover. After receiving a good 
classical education, he was called to the bar, and came 
over to England for practice in that profession, but being 
unfortunately prevented by deafness from attending the 
courts, he confined himself to the employment of a cham¬ 
ber counsel. It does not appear that liis success was great, 
and embarrassed circumstances rendered him glad to em¬ 
brace any other employment, in which his talents might 
have a chance to succeed. His “ Chrysal” is said to have 
been his first literary attempt, two volumes of which he 
wrote while on a visit to Mount Edgecumbe, the seat of the 
late carl of Alount Edgecumbe. He appears to have had 
recourse to some degree of art, in order to apprize the 
public of what th(;y were to expect from it. In the news¬ 
papers for April I7G0, it is announced that “ there will be 
•speedily published, tinder the emblematical title of the 
* Adventures of a Guinea,’ a dispassionate, distinct account 
of the most remarkable transactions of the present times all 
over Europe, with curious and interesting anecdotes of 
the public and private characters of the jiarties principally 
concerned in these scenes, especially in England; the 
whole interspersed with several most whimsical and enter- 
taiuintr instances of the intimate connection between hi;^h 
and low life, and the power of little causes lO produce great 
events.” This, vvliile it has the air of a pulF, is not an un¬ 
faithful summary of the contents of these volumes, which 
were published in May of the same year, and read with 
such avidity, that the author was encouraged to add two 
more volumes in 1765, not inferior to the former, in merit 
or success; and the work has often been reprinted since. 
The secret springs of some political intrigues on the con¬ 
tinent, are perhaps unfolded in these volumes, but it was 
the personal characters of many distinguished statesmen, 

' Memoirs by Benson.—Chalmers’s Life of Ruddimnn, p. 42, 17#, 

Tytier’s Life of Kames.—Beattie’s Dissertations, 4to, p. 645. 
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moment irrecoverably to end our lives.” But his physio¬ 
logical researches did not stop here:—In a treatise on the 
Walton water, which in quality strongly resembles the 
Cheltenham, he has pointed out the probable function of 
the lymphatic glands, supposing them to be organs de^stined 
to purify, digest, and animalize the matters selected and 
absorbed by the lacteals and other lymphatics; thus fitting 
them for their union with the blood, and the nutrition of 
the body. 

At Kidderminster Dr. Johnstone continued to act in a 
wide sphere of country practice, till the death of his eldest 
son, a physician fast rising into eminence, who fell a martyr 
to humanity in attending the prisoners at Worcester in¬ 
fected w'ith jail-fever; and the coincidence of the death of 
his dearest friend the rev. Job Orton, induced him to re¬ 
move to Worcester. In this city, famous from the days of 
Dr. Cole, the friend of Sydenham, for its physicians, he 
continued, vigorous, active, and sprightly, useful to the com¬ 
munity, and beloved by his friends, to practise till a few 
days previous to his death. He had been subject to pul¬ 
monary' complaints in his youth, which had been averted 
by temperance and caution. In his later years they re¬ 
curred, and during the last spring lie had bled himself ra¬ 
ther too profusely. In the last attack, ivliich was aggra¬ 
vated by excessive fatigue and exertion, his weakness was 
such as to forbid the repetition of more than one bleeding; 
and his strength gradually decayed, leaving his intellect 
clear and unimpaired. His death was a perfect eutha¬ 
nasia: he expired April 28, 1802, after a short and in no 
wise painful struggle, having sat up and conversed with 
ins family, till within a few hours of the awful change, 
cheerful, patient, and resigned. He survived his wife, 
with whom he lived fifty years, only two months. 

Dr. Johnstone was the correspondent and friend of Hal¬ 
ier, Whytt; Cullen, and Fothergill; the bosom-friend of 
the virtuous Lyttelton and the pious Orton, and of many 
other wise and learned men, who still improve and adorn 
society :—the active and humane physician, the sagacious 
physiologist, the recondite antiquary; and few men have 
occupied a larger space of professional utility and private 
regard, than Dr. Johnstone. Firm and undeviating in his 
own moral carriage, his vigorous and manly mind was per¬ 
haps, on some occasions, too little accommodating to cha¬ 
racters and circumstances. In his temper he was cheerful^ 
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though sometimes hasty—in bis conversation lively and in-, 
structive—in liis atlections warm and attached—in his do¬ 
mestic relations, he was the best of fathers, his whole life 
was a sacrifice to the advantage of his children—in fine, 
although the memory of his personal services cannot be 
soon forgotten, yet has he erected a still more durable 
monument to his fame, in those various practical improve¬ 
ments of the medical art, which rank his name among the 
benefactors of mankind.^ 

JOHNSTON (Jojin), an eminent naturalist, was born 
at Sambter, in Great Poland, in IfiOJ : he received the 
greater part of his education in his own country; but in 
1622, he came to England, and from thence he went to 
Scotland, wliere he studied with great diligence in the 
university of St. Andrew’s till 1625. He afterwards studied 
at Leyden and Cambridge. He undertook the education 
of the two sons of the count de Kuri/bach, and accompa¬ 
nied them to Holland. While he resided with his pupils 
at Leyden, Ii/; took his degree as doctor of physic; and 
when he went a third time to England, the same honour 
was conferred on him by the university of Cambridge. He 
died in June 1675, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
He is kfiown in the literary world by a number of works in 
the different departments of natural history, particularly 
“ ThaurnatOgraphia naturalis in classes decern divisa,” 
Amst. 1632, 12mo; “ Historia naturalis de Piscibus et 
Cetis, &c.” Franefort, 1649, folio; “ Uistoria naturalis de 
Quadrupedihus,” ibid. 1652, folio; “Hist. nat. de Insecti- 
bus,” ibid. 1653, folio ; “ Hist. nat. de Avibus,” ibid, folio; 
“ Syntagma Dendrologicum,” and “ Dendrographia,” folio. 
He publislied also some historical works, and some ofi 
ethics, &c. enumerated in our authorities.® 

JOINVILLE (John, Sire de), an eminent French states¬ 
man, who flourished about 1260, was descended from one 
of the noblest and most ancient families at Champagne. 
He was seneschal, or high-steward, of Champagne, and one 
of the principal lords of the court of Louis IX. whom he 
attended in all his military expeditions; and was greatly 
beloved and e.steemcd for his valour, his wit, and the 
frankness of his manners. That monarch placed so much 
confidence in him, that all matters of justice, in the palace, 

* Gent, and Month. Magazines, 1802.—Doddridge’s Letters, p. 354. 

• Chaufepie.—Moreri.—^iiaxii Ouomast. 
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were referred to his decision; and his majesty under¬ 
took nothing of importance without consulting him. He 
died about 1318, at not much less than ninety years of age. 
Joinville is known as an author by his “ History of St. 
Louis,” in French, which he composed in 1305: a very 
curious and interesting work. The best edition is that of 
Du Cange, in 1668, folio, with learned remarks. On per¬ 
using this edition, however, it is easily seen, that the lan¬ 
guage of the Sire de Joinville has been altered. But an 
authentic MS. of the original was found in 1748, and was 
published without alteration, in 1761, by Melot, keeper of 
the royal library at Paris. This edition is also in folio.* 
JOLY (Claude), a French writer, was born at Paris in 
1607, and obtained a canonry in the cathedral there in 
1631. Discovering also a capacity for state affairs, he was 
appointed to attend a plenipotentiary to Munster; and, 
during the commotions at Paris, he took a journey to Rome. 
In 1671, he was made precentor of his church, and several 
times official. He lived to the great age of ninety-three, 
without experiencing the usual inliru)ities of it; when, go¬ 
ing one morning to matins, he fell into a trench, which had 
been dug for the foundation of the high altar. He died of 
this fall in 1700, after bequeathing a very fine library to 
his church. He was the author of many works in both 
Latin and French, and as well upon civil as religious sub¬ 
jects. One of them in French, 1652, in 12mo, is entitled 
** A Collection of true and important Maxims for the Edu¬ 
cation of a Prince, against the false and pernicious politics 
of cardinal Mazarine;” which, being reprinted in 1663, 
with two “ Apologetical Letters,” was burnt in 1665 by 
the hands of the common hangman. The same year, how¬ 
ever, 1665, he published a tract called “ Codicil d’Or, or 
the Golden Codicil,” which relates to the former; being a 
further collection of maxims for the education of a prince, 
taken chiefly from Erasmus, whose works he is said to have 
read seven times over.* 

JOLY (Guy), king’s counsellor at the Chatelet, and 
syndic of the annuitants of the H6tel de Ville at Paris, 
attached himself to cardinal de Retz, whom he attended a 
long time as secretary in his troubles and adventures, but 
quitted his eminence when he returned to Rome. There 
are some ‘‘Memoirs” by him, from 1648 to 1665, designed 

' Moreri.—Diet. Hist, * Gen. Diet.—Niceron, vol. IX. and X.—Morerl. 
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as an explanation and supplement to those of cardinal de 
Uetz, with which they were printed in 2 vo!s. 12mo. These 
memoirs contain some very curious particulars. He also 
left some tracts, written by order of the court, in defence 
of the queen’s rights, against Peter Stockmans, an emi¬ 
nent lawyer; particularly “ The Intrigues of the Peace,” 
and the “ Negociations” made at court by the friends of 
M. the prince, after his retreat to Guienne, folio, with a 
sequel of the same “ Intrigues,” 4to.’ 

.JOMELLI (NreoLO), one of the most intelligent, learn¬ 
ed, and affecting dramatic composers of modern times, was 
born at Avellino, a town about twenty-five miles from Na¬ 
ples, in which city he had his musical education under Leo 
and Durante. The first opera to which we find his name, 
is “ Riccimero lie de’ Goti,” composed for the Argentina 
theatre at Rome, 1740 ; and between that period and 1758, 
he composed for that city fourteen operas, besides others 
for Venice and different Italian theatres. 

From 1758 to about 1768, he resided in Germany, being 
engaged in the service of the duke of Wurtemburg, at 
Stutgardt, or rather at Ludwigsburg, his new capital, 
where Jomclli’s works were performed. Here he produced 
a great number of operas and other compositions, by which 
he acquired great reputation, and totally changed the taste 
of vocal music in Germany. On his return to Italy, he 
left all tliese productions behind him, upon a supposition 
that he should again resume his station at Ludwigsburg, 
after visiting his native country. But as he never returned 
thither to claim these compositions, they fell into the hands 
of liis patron, the duke of Wurtemburg, who preserved 
them as precious relics of this great master. Very few of 
liis entire operas were ever performed in England. I’lic 
first was “ Attilio Rogulo,” in 1753, and the second, in 
1755, Andromaca.” The operas of Jomelli will be al¬ 
ways valuable to professors and curious collectors, for the 
excellence of the composition, though it has been thought 
necessary, in compliance with the general rage for novelty, 
to lay them aside and to have the same dramas new set for 
the stage, in order to display the talents, or hide the de¬ 
fects, of new singers. 

As Jomelli was a great harmonist, and naturally grave 
and majestic in his style, he seems to have manilcsted 

1 Morcri.— Diet. Hist, 
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abilities in writing lur the church superior even to those 
for the stage. Dr. Burney speaks of three, the only ones 
he had seen, all written by Metastasio, and all admirably 
set. Dr. Burney had also a “ Te Deuiii,” and a “ Re¬ 
quiem” of his composition, which show him to have been 
a great master of the church style, although he appears 
not to have tried that species before 1751, when he, Pe¬ 
rez, and Durante were employed to compose some music 
at Rome for passion week. But though he acquired con¬ 
siderable fame on this occasion, yet he was so far from 
being intoxicated by it, that in a visit to father Martini, at 
Bologna soon after, he told this learned contrapuntist that 
he had a scholar to introduce to him. Martini assured him 
that be should be glad to instruct any one so well recom¬ 
mended ; and, a few days after, Martini asking who and 
where was the disciple he had talked of? Jomelli answ'ered 
that it was himself; and pulling a studio of paper out of 
his pocket, on which he had been trying his strength in 
modulation and fugue upon cantofermo^ begged of him to 
examine and point out his errors. 

From this period he produced many admirable compo¬ 
sitions for the church, in which he united elegance with 
learning, and grace with bold design. Among other pro¬ 
ductions of this kind, the two following merit commemo¬ 
ration. An “ Offertorio,” or motet, for five voices with¬ 
out instruments, followed by an Allelnja of four parts in 
chorus; and a “ Missa pro defunctis,” or burial service, 
which he composed at Stutgardt for the obsequies of a 
lady of high rank and favour at the court of his patron, the 
duke of Wurtemburg.' These compositions, which are 
learned without pedantry, and grave without dulness, will 
be lasting monuments of bis abilities as a contrapuntist. 

But the most elaborate of all his compositions is the 
** Miserere,” or fifty-first psalm, translated into Italian 
verse, by his friend Saverio Mattei, which he set for two 
voices, accompanied with instruments, in 1773, the year 
before his decease. In this production, which breathes 
a pious gravity, and compunction of heart suited to the 
contrite sentiments of the psalmist, there is a mani¬ 
fest struggle at extraneous modulation and new effects, 
perhaps loo much at the expence of facility and grace. 
There are, however, admirable strokes of passion as well 
as science in it, which, though above the comprehension 
•f conimou hearers, will afford great pleasure to those that 
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are aVile to read the score, or to follow the performers 
through the labyrinths of art. 'fhis admirable composer 
had, in general, such a facility in writing, that l>e seldom 
courted the muse at an instrument; and so t(.‘nacious a 
memory, that Sacchini said he frequently composed an air 
on opening a book of lyric poetry, while, like a peripa¬ 
tetic, he has been walking about a room, which he re¬ 
membered a year after, and then committed it to paper 
as fast as he could write a letter. 

As Raphael had three manners of painting, Jomelli had 
three styles of composition. Before he went to Germany' 
the easy and graceful How of Vinci and Pergolesi pervaded 
all his productions; hut when he was in the service of tlie 
duke of Wurtembnrg, finding the Germans were fond of 
learning and complication, he changed his style in com¬ 
pliance with the taste and expectations of his audience ; 
and on his return to Italy he tried to thin and simplify his 
dramatic muse, which, however, was still so much too 
operose for Italian ears, that in 1770, upon a Neapolitan 
being asked how he liked .lomclli’s new opera of “ Demo- 
foonte,” he cried out with vehemence, “ c scelerata, Sig¬ 
nore!” The health of Jomelli began to decline in 1770, 
and in 1771 he bad a stroke of the palsy, which, however, 
did not impair his intellects, as ho composed “ Achille in 
Sciro” for the Roman theatre, and a cantata for the safe 
delivery of the queen of Naples, in 1772 ; and in 1773 his 
Italian Miserere,” the most elaborate and studied of all 
liis works. He died in Sept. 1774. 

His learned friend, Signor Saverio Mattei, the translator 
of the Psalms into Italian verse, from whose admirable ver¬ 
sion Jomelli had taken the “ Miserere,” or fifty-first psalm, 
drew up a very interesting account of the works and public 
funeral of the great musician, and printed it in his “ Sag- 
gio di Poesia Latine et Italiane,” published at Naples im¬ 
mediately after his decease.' 

JONAS (Anagrimus), a learned Icelander, who ac¬ 
quired a great reputation for astronomy and the sciences, 
was coadjutor to Gundebrand of Thorbac, bishop of Ho- 
lurn in Iceland, who%as also of that nation, a man of great 
learning and probity, had been a disciple of Tycho Brahe, 
and understood astronomy very well. After liis death, the 
see of Holutn was offered by the king of Denmark to An?i- 

» By Dr. Burney, in Rees’s Cy<:lop®dia—and History of Music, 
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grimus, who begged to be excused ; desiring to avoid the 
envy that might attend inin in that high, oflice, and to be 
at leisure to prosecute his studies. He chose therefore to 
continue as he was, pastor of the church of Melstadt, and 
intendant of the neighbouring churches of the last-men¬ 
tioned diocese. He died in 1640, at the age of ninety-five. 

He wrote several books in honour of his country, against 
the calumnies of Blefkenius and others, which are well 
esteemed ; the titles whereof are, “ Idea veri magistratus,” 
Copenhagen, 1589, 8vo. ‘‘ Brevis commentarius de Islan- 
dia, ibid. 1593,” 8vo. “ Aiiatome Blefkeniana*. Iloli in 
Iceland, 1612,” Svo, and at Hamburgh, 1618, 4to. “Kpis- 
tola pro patria defensoria,” ibid. 1618. “calum- 

niffi,” ibid. 1622, 4to. “ Crymogsea, seu rerum Islandi- 
carurn libri tres, ibid. 1630,” 4io. This was written in 
1603, and printed at Hamburgh in 1609, with a map of 
Denimirk, and, in 1710, without the map. “ Specimen 
Islandiaj liistoricuin et inagna ex parte chorographicum,” 
Amstclod. 1^34, 4io. This piece is a vindication of the 
author’s opinion against the arguments of John Isaacus Pon- 
tanus. Anagrimus maintained that Iceland was not peo¬ 
pled till about the 3 ear 874, and therefore cannot be the 
ancient Thule. “ Vita Gundebrandi Thorlacii,” Lugd. 
Bat. 1630, 4to. ' 

JONAS (Justus), an eminent German divine, and one 
of the first reformers, was born at Nortliausen, in 'Jdiurin- 
gia, June 5, 1493, where his father was chief magistrate. 
He first made considerable progress in the study of civil 
law, but relinquishing that, devoted his whole attention to 
theology, in which lacuUy he took his doctor’s degree. 
This was about the time that the reformation was beuun ; 
and Jonas having been present at various disputations on 
the subject, espoused the principles of the reformers with 
great zeal, and, from his knowledge of civil law as well as 
divinity, was enabled to contribute very important assist¬ 
ance to their elforts, particularly’^ Luther and Melancthon, 
with whom he became early acquainted. In 1521 he was 
made a canon of the collegiate church at Wittemberg, and 
appointed principal of the college iind professor; and, 
with Spalatinus and Amsdorfi’, vi-as employed by the elector 
of Saxony to reform the church in Misnia and Thuringia. 

* This book is a refutation of one “ Islandia, seu desoriptio populoruol 
printed at Leyden in 1607, entitled et memorabiliunm hiijus insulee.'^ 
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From thence he was called to Halle in Saxony, where he 
greatly promoted the reformation. Luther sometimes re¬ 
sorted thither to him, and took him with him in his last 
journey to Isleben, where he died in his arms. After Lu¬ 
ther’s death he continued for some time in the duke of 
Saxony’s court, and was at length appointed pastor of the 
church at Eisfield, where he died Oct. 9, 1555. Jonas has 
been ranked among the moderate reformers, being desirous 
of making no further alteration in the established modes of 
worship and even doctrine, than he thought absolutely 
necessary for the introduction of piety and truth. His 
death was therefore a serious loss to his brethren, whose 
cause suffered by the intemperate zeal of some of its sup¬ 
porters. Among his writings are enumerated a treatise in 
defence of the marriage of priests, against Faber ; printed 
at Helmstadt, l(j51, fol.; another upon the study of divi¬ 
nity ; and nutes upon the Acts of the Apostles ; but of 
these his biographers have given very imperfect accounts. * 
JONES (GKifFiTii), a pious divine and great benefactor 
to his country, Wales, was born in 1684, in the parish of 
Kilredin in the county of Carmarthen, and educated at 
Carmarthen school, where he made great proficiency in 
Greek, Latin, and other studies, but does not appear to 
have been -it either university. Having, however, quali¬ 
fied himself for the ministry, he received deacon’s orders 
from bishop Bull in Sept. 1708, and priest’s orders from 
the same prelate in Sept. 1709. His learning and piety 
having recommended him to sir John Phillips, of Picton 
castle, bart. he was preferred by that gentlcnian to the 
rectory of Llanddowror, in Carmarthenshire. He was soon 
after fixed upon by the ‘‘ Society for propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts,” as a person every way qualified to be 
sent as a missionary amongst the Indians, and at first gave 
his consent, but circumstances occurred which prevented 
his country from being deprived of his services. In hLs 
parish he soon became popular by his fervent and well 
digested discourses, delivered with a voice and action 
tranquil, easy, yet strongly impressive; and by his affec¬ 
tionate discharge of the other duties of his station in 
visiting, catechizing, &c. But he was principally distin¬ 
guished for his zeal in procuring subscriptions for the sup¬ 
port of what were called circulating Welsh schools, to 
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teach poor Welsh men, women, and children to read their 
native language; and such was his diligence, and the 
eftect of his superintendence of these sciiools, that he could 
eniimerate 158,000 poor ignorant persons who had been 
taught to read ; and equal care was taken to catechi/.o and 
instruct young people in the principles of the Christian 
religion. Having applied to the “ Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge,” of which he was a correspoiun.ng 
member, that body caused to be printed two large editions 
of the Welsh Bible, of 15,000 copies each, wnich were sold 
cheap for the benefit of the poor in Wales. He likewise 
wrote and published several instructive treatises in the 
Welsh as well as the English language; and was enabled 
by the assistance of some charitable friends to print lilions 
of from 8000 to 12,000 of these useful manuals, which were 
distributed throughout all Wales. His own charitable ex¬ 
ertions were extensive, and having studied medicine in a 
certain degree, he laid in a large stock of drugs, which he 
made up and dispensed to the poor grafts, taking that op¬ 
portunity also to give them spiritual advice. This truly 
good man died April 8, 1761, Jameoted as a father to his 
dock, and a general benefactor to the whole country. * 
JONES (Griffith), who deserves a place in ihe ca¬ 
talogue of English writers for having first introduced 
the numerous and popular little books for the amusement 
and instruction of children, which have been received with 
universal approbation, was born in 1721, and served his 
apprenticeship to Mr. Bowyer, the learned printer. His 
education was probably not neglected, or at least it was very 
much improved by his owoi olforts. He was many years 
editor of the London Chronicle and Public Ledger. He 
was also associated with Dr. Johnson in the “ Literary 
Magazine,” and with Smollett and Goldsmith in “ The 
British Magazine,” and published a great number of trans¬ 
lations from the French, to none of which, however, was 
his name prefixed. One little publication, entitled “ Great 
events from little causes,” was his composition, and met 
with a rapid and extensive sale. In conjunction with Mr. 
John Newbery, and a brother of his own, Mr. Giles Jones, 
he wrote many of those lijtle books or Lilliputian histories 
which were the delight of the youth of many yet living, 
Mr. Jones, who was a very amiable man, died Sept. 12,1786, 
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3^Ir. Giles Jones, his brother (who was more than five-and- 
t'orty years secretary to the York Buiidings Water company) 
left a son, Mr. Stephen Jones, who, among other literary 
productions, was editor of the last edition of the “ Biogra- 
phia Dramatica,” which was consigned .to his care by the 
late Mr. Isaac Re.ed. ^ * 

JONES (Hknry), a dramatic writer, was a native of 
Drogheda, in Ireland, and was bred a bricklayer; but, 
havino- a natural inclination for the muses, pursued his de- 
votions to them even during the labours of his mere mecha¬ 
nical avocations, and composing a line of brfck and a line 
of verse alternately, his walls and poems rose in growth 
together, but not with equal degrees of durability’. His 
turn, as is most generallv’ the case with mean poets, or 
• bards of humble origin, was panegyric. This procured 
him some friends ; and, in 1745, when the earl of Chester¬ 
field went over to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, Mr. Jones was 
recommended to the notice of that nohlenian, who, de¬ 
lighted with the discovery of this mechanic muse, not only 
favoured hiir with his own notice and generous munificence, 
but also thought proper to transplant this opening flower 
into a warmer and more thriving climate. lU; brought him 
with him to Ettglaud, recommended him to many of the 
nobility there, and not only procured him a large subscrip¬ 
tion for the publishing a collection (d* his “ Poems,’’ but 
it is said, even took on liimstdf the alteration and torrectiou 
of his tragedy, and also the care of prevailing on the ma¬ 
nagers of Covent-oarden theatre to brino- it on the stage. 
This nobleman also recommended him in the warmest 
manner to Colley Cibber, whose friendly and humane dis¬ 
position induced him to shew hint a thousand acts of friend¬ 
ship, and even made strong cli'orts by Ins interest at court 
to have secured to him the succession of tlie laurel after 
his deatli. With these favourable prospects it might have 
been expected that Jones would have passed throttgh life 
with so much decfitcy as to hive cnsnrc<l his own hap¬ 
piness, and doim credit to the paitiality of his friends ; but 
thus was not tlie case. His temper,” says one, who 
.seems to have known him, “ was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious; easily 
engaged, and easily disgusted ; and, as ceconomy was a 
%'irttje vvhicli gould never be taken into his catalogue, he 
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appeared to think himself born rather to be supported by 
others than under a duty to secure to himself the profits 
which his writings and the munificence of his patrons from 
time to time afforded.” After experiencing many reverses 
of fortune, which an overbearing spirit, and an imprudence 
hi regard to pecuniary concerns, consequently drew on 
him, he died in great want, in April 1770, in a garret 
belonging to the master of the Bedford coflee-houso, by 
whose charity he had been sonic time supported, leaving 
an example to those of siqierior capacities and attainments, 
who, despising the common maxims of life, often feel the 
want of not pursuing them when it is too late, ilis princi¬ 
pal performance, “ The Earl of Essex,” appeared in 1753, 
and he also left a tragedy unfinished, called “ The Cave 
of IdrAf’* which fulling' into the hands of Dr. Hillcriian, he 
enlarged it to five acts, and brought it out under the title 
of “ The Heroine of the Cave.” His last publications 
were, “ Merit;” “ The Relief;” and “ Vectis, or the Isle 
of Wight,” poems; but his poetical worth, though not 
contemptible, was far from being of the first-rate kind ‘ 
JONES (Jeremiah), a learned dissenting divine, was 
born in 161)3, and received his academical learning under 
his uncle, the rev. Samuel Jones, first of Gloucester, then 
of Tewksbury, the tutor of Chandler, Butler, and Seeker. 
He was fellow-student with the latter in 1711, and was 
a distinguished scholar, when he entered upon acade¬ 
mical studies. It is apprehended, that he was a native of 
the North of England, and that his father was a gentleman 
in affluent circumstances. The?e was with him, at the above 
seminary, a younger brother, a youth of quick parts, who 
afterwards settled as a dissenting minister at Manchester. 
Mr. Jones, soon after he had finished his course of prepa¬ 
ratory studies, became the minister of the congregation 
of Protestant dissenters, who assembled for worship in 
Forest Green, Avening, Gloucestershire, and resided at 
Nailsworth, where he also kept an academy. He had the 
character of being an eminent linguist. He was popular 
as a preacher; for the place of worship was considerably 
enlarged in his time. His discourses met with the appro¬ 
bation of the more judicious, for his salary amounted to 
one hundred pounds per annum, and the whole subscrip¬ 
tion came from persons of superior rank in life. Though 
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a deep scholar and hard student, he was not a man of se¬ 
vere manners; but of an open and social disposition, and 
one of a bowling party at a place still called the Lodge, 
on Hampton common, at which healthy exercise he relaxed 
from his studies, and by his presence and inBuence pre¬ 
served decorum in the company. His character secured 
him the marked respect of a neighbouring clergyman. His 
anxiety to fulfil an engagement, which he had made, to 
perform some ministerial service at a place on the other 
side of the Severn, hastened his death. It escaped his 
recollection, till the time drew near; to prevent disap¬ 
pointment, he made so much speed, that his tender con¬ 
stitution was injured by it, and a complaint contracted, 
from which he never recovered. He died in 1724, 
aged 31. 

Mr. Jones’s first publication was ‘‘ A Vindication of the 
former part of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, from Mr. Wins¬ 
ton’s charge of Dislocations, or an aittnnpl to prove tliat 
our present Greek copies of that Gospel are in the same 
order wherein they were originally written by that Evan- 
{jelist; in wiiich are contained nianv things relatiu<T to the 
harmony and history of the Koiir Gospels, 1719.” 'I’his 
work, says Dr. Harwood, is very valual)le; it abounds 
with ingenious remarks, and displa 3 's the critical acumen 
of the author. He prepared for tiie press before his death 
another exccdlent performance, entitled “ A New and Euli 
Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” which was published in 1726, in tw’o volumes, 
8vo. They were folio \ed a third volume. In drawing 
up these works, he took care, it seems, to consult and ex¬ 
amine the originals, instead of satisfying himself with the 
quotations of other Itarned men. They remain, as monu¬ 
ments of his learning, ingenuity, and indefatigable indus¬ 
try; and would have done credit, it has been observed, to 
the assiduity and ability of a literary man of sixty. They 
were become very scarce, and bore a high price, when, 
with the liberality and zeal which reflects honour on them, 
the conductors of the Clarendon press lately republished 
them at Oxford. Mr. Jones, observes Dr. Maltby, has 
brought together, with uncommon diligence and judg¬ 
ment, the external evidence for the authenticity and ge- 
iiuiiiouess of the canonical books ; and he has, with equal 
ability and fairness, stated his reasons for deciding against 
the authority of the apocryphal.* In the prosecution of this 
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important design, he has not only quoted, but translated, 
the greater part of the contents of Fabricius’s two first 
volumes. Mr. Jones intended another and distinct volume 
on the apostolical fathers .' 

JONES (Inigo), a celebrated English architect, was born 
about 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, London, 
where his father, Mr. Ignatius Jones, was a clothworker. 
At a proper age, it is said, he put his son apprentice to a 
joiner, a business that requires some skill in drawing : and 
in that respect suited well with our architect’s inclination,, 
which naturally led him to the art of designing. It is not 
probable, however, that he attended long to the mecha¬ 
nical part of his business; for we are told that he dis¬ 
tinguished himself early by the extraordinary progress he 
made with his pencil, and was particularly noticed for his 
skill in landscape-painting, of which there is a specimen 
at Chiswick-house. 'I'hesc talents recommended him to the 
earl of Arundel, or, as some say, to William earl of Pem¬ 
broke. It is certain, however, that at the expence of one 
or other of these lords he travelled over Italy, and the po¬ 
liter parts of Europe ; saw whaicviu’ was recommended by 
Its antiquity or value; and from these plans formed his 
own ob/.crvations, which, upon his return home, he per¬ 
fected by study. He was no sooner at Rome, saj*s VVal- 
poic, than he fouiicl himself in his sphere, and acquired 
so much reputation that Ciiristian IV. king of Denmark 
bent for him from Venice, which was the chief place of his 
residence, and where he had studied the works of Palladio, 
and made him his architect, but on what buildings he was 
employed in that country wc are yet to learn. He had 
been some time possessed of this honourable post when 
that prince, whose sister Anne had married James I. made 
a visit to England in 1G06 ; and our architect, being de¬ 
sirous to return to his native country, took that opportu¬ 
nity of coming home in the train of his Danish majesty. 
The magnificence of James’s reign, in dress, buildings, &c. 
furnished Jones with an oj)portunity of exercising his ta¬ 
lents, which ultimately proved an honour to his country. 
Mr. Seward says^ we know not upon what authority, that 
the first work he executed after his return from Italy, was 
the decoration of the inside of the church of St. Catharine 
Cree, Leadenhall-street. We know, however, that the 
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queen appointed him her architect, presently after his ar>- 
rival; and he was soon taken, iii the same character, into 
the service of prince Henry, under whom he discharged 
his trust with so much fidelity and judgment, that the king 
gave him the reversion of the place of surveyor-general of 
his majesty’s works. 

Prince Henry dying in 1612 , Mr. Jones made a second 
visit to Italy ; and continued some years there, improving 
himself farther in his favourite art, till the surveyor’s place 
fell to him; on his entrance upon which he shewed an un¬ 
common degree of generosity. T he office of his majesty s 
works having, through extraordinary occasions, in the time 
of his predecessor, contracted a great debt, the privy- 
council sent for the surveyor, to give his opinion what 
course might be taken to ease his majesty of it; when 
Jones not only voluntarily offered to serve without pay 
himself, in whatever kind due, until the debt was fully 
discharged, but also persuade<l his fellow-officers to do the 
like, by w'hich means the whole arrears were soon cleared. 
It is to the interval between the first and second of Jones s 
travels abroad, that Walpole is inclined to assign those 
buildings of his which are less jnire, and bordei too much 
on a bastard style of Gothic, which he reformed in his 

grander designs. _ 

The km v, in his progress 1620 , calling at Wnton, the 
scat of the carl of Pembroke, among other subjects, fell 
into a discourse about that surprising group of stones called 
Stonehenge, upon Salisbury plain, near Wilton. Our ar¬ 
chitect was immediately sent lor by lord Pembroke, ant 
received his maiesty’s commands to make observations anti 
deliver iiis scnt’iinonis on the origin of Stone-henge. In 
obedieiKC to this command, he iiresently set about the 
work ; and having, with no little pains and expence, 
taken an exact measurement of the whole, and diligent y 
searched the foundation, in order to find cut the original 
form and aspect, he proceeded to compare it with other 
antique buildings which he had any where seen. 
much reasoning, and a long series of authorities, his head 
being full of Rome, and Roman edifices and precedents, 
he concluded, that this ancient and stupendous pile must 
have been originally a Roman temple, dedicatei to oe 
the senior of the heathen gods, and built after the Tuscati 
order: that it was built when the Romans flourished m 
peace and prosperity in Britain, and, proba y, etwix 
VoL. XIX. H 
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the time of Agricola's government and the reign of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. This account he presented to his royal 
master in the same year, 1620, and was immediately ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners for repairing St. Paul’s 
cathedral in London. 

Upon the death of king James, he was continued in his 
post by Charles I. whose consort entertained him likewise 
in the same station. He had drawn the designs for the 
palace of Whitehall in his former master’s time; and that 
part of it, the banqueting-house, in a most pure and 
beautiful taste, was now carried into execution. It was 
first designed for the reception of foreign ambassadors; 
and the cieling was painted, some years after, by Rubens, 
with the felicities of James’s reign. In June 1633 an 
order was issued out, requiring him to set about the repa¬ 
ration of St. Paul’s; and the work was begun soon after 
at the east end, the first stone being laid by Laud, then 
bishop of London, and the fourth by Jones. In this work, 
Mr. Walpole remarks that he made two capital faults. He 
first renewed the sides with very bad Gothic, and then 
added a Roman portico, magnificent and beautiful indeed, 
but which had no affinity with the ancient parts that re¬ 
mained, and made his own Gotiiic appear ten times heavier. 
He committed the same error at VV'inchestcr, thrusting a 
screen in the Roman or Grecian ta^te into the middle of 
that cathedral. Jones, indeed, was by no means successful 
when he attempted Gotiiic, tiie taste tor wiiich had de¬ 
clined before his time. 

During this reign he gave many proofs of his genius and 
fanc\^ in the pompous machinery for masques and inter¬ 
ludes so nineU in vogue then. .Sevo’. al of these represent¬ 
ations are still extant in the works of Chapman, Davenant, 
Daniel, and particularly Ben Jonson. The subject was 
chosen by the poet, and the speeches and songs were also 
of his composing; but the invention of the scenes, orna¬ 
ments, and dresses of the figures, was the contrivance of 
Jones *•. And in this he acted in harmony with father Ben 
for awhile; but, about 1614, there happened a quarrel 
betw'een them, which provoked Jonson to ridicule his 

* In Jonson’s “ Masqiic of Queens,” liull in “ Paradise Lostthere being 
the first scene representing an ugly a tradition, that he conceived the first 
hell, which, flaming beneath, smoked idea of that hell from some theatrical 
iinto the top of the roof, probably fur- representations invented by Inigo Jones. 
Dished Milton with the first bint of his 
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associate, under the character of Lantern Leatherhead, a 
hobby-horse seller, in his comedy of “ Bartholomew Fair.” 
Nor did the rupture end but with Jonson’s death; a very- 
few years before which, in 1635, he wrote a most virulent 
coarse satire, called “An Expostulation with Inigo Jones;’* 
and, afterwards, “ An Epigram to a Friend and also a 
third, inscribed to “ Inigo Marquis Would-be.” The 
quarrel not improbably took its rise from our architect’s 
rivalship in the king’s favour ; and it is certain the poet 
was much censured at court for this rough usage of his 
rival: of which being advised by Mr. Howell, he suppressed 
the whole satire 

In the mean time, Mr. Jones received such encourage¬ 
ment from the court, that he acquired a handsome fortune f; 
which, however, was much impaired by what he suffered 
during*the rebellion; for, as he had a share in his royal 
master’s prosperity, so he had a share too in his ruin. 
Upon the meeting of the long parliament, Nov. 1640, he 
was called before the house of peers, on a complaint against 
him from the parishioners of St. Gregory’s in London, for 
damage done to that church, on repairing the cathedral of 
St. Paul. I’hc church being old, and standing very near 
the cathedral, was thought to be a blemish to it, and 
therefore was taken down, pursuant to bis majesty’s signi¬ 
fication, and the orders of the council in 1639, in the 
execution of which, onr surveyor no doubt was chiefly 
concerned. But, in answer to the complaint, he pleaded 
the general issue ; and, when the repairing of the cathedral 
ceased, in 1642, some part of the materials remaining 
were, by order of the lionse of lords, delivered to the 
parisiiioners of Sr. (iregory’s, towards the rebuilding of 
their church, 'i bis prosecution must have put Mr. Jones to a 
very large cxpeiice ; and, during tlie usurpation afterwards, 
he was constrained to pay 0451 . by way of composition tor 


* It is said, the king forbad it to be 
printed at that time ; but it is printed 
.'itnee from a MS. of the late Vertuc, the 
engraver, and is inserted among the 
epigrams in the 6th vtd. of Jonson’s 
Works, edit. 1756, in 7 vols. 8vo. 

f- His fee as surveyor was eight shil¬ 
lings and four pence per day, with an 
allowance of forty-six pounds a year 
for house-rent, besides a clerk, and in¬ 
cidental expeaces. What greater re¬ 
wards he had are nul upon record. lJut 


Philip carl of Pembroke, who, if once 
the patron of Jones, afterwards fell out 
with him, says, in some MS notes on 
the edition of Stonehenge, that Jones 
had 16,000/. a year for keeping the 
king’s houses iii repair. This i.s pro¬ 
bably exaggerated. Jones built the 
noble front of Wilton-house, and, as 
Walpole conjectures, some disagree¬ 
ment took place between him and the 
call while empl'-yd here. 


H 
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his estate^ as a malignant. After the death of Charles I. 
he was continued in his post by Charles II.; but it was only 
an empty title at that time, nor did Mr. Jones live long 
enough to make it any better. I n reality, the grief, at his 
years, occasioned by the fatal calamity of his former mu- 
niheent master, -put a period to his life July 21 , 1 652, and 
he was buried in the chancel of St. Bennet’s church, near 
St. Paul’s wharf, London, where there was a monument 
erected to his memory, which suffered greatly by the 
dreadful fire iu 1666. 

In respect to his character, we are assured, by one who 
knew him well, that his scientific abilities surpassed most 
of his age. He was a perfect master of the mathematics, 
and was not unacquainted with the two learned languages, 
Greek and Latin, especially the latter ; neither was he 
without some turn for poetry *. A copy of verses com¬ 
posed by him is published in the “ Odcombian Banquet,” 
prefixed to Tom Coryate’s Crudities,” in 1611, 4to. But 
liis proper character was that of an architect, and the most 
eminent of his time ; on which account he is still generally 
styled the British Vitruvius ; the art of designing being 
little known in England till Mr. Jones, under the patronage 
of Charles I. and the earl of Arundel, brought it into use. 
This is the character given him by Mr. Webb, who was 
his heir; and who, being horn in I.ondon, and bred in 
Merchant Taylors’-school, afterwards resided in Mr. Jones’s 
family, married his kinswoman, was instructed by him in 
matiicmatics and architecture, and designed by him for his 
successor in the office of surveyor-general of his majesty’s 
works, but was prevented by Sir John Denham. Mr. Webb 
published some other pieces besides his “ Vindication of 
Stone-henge restored f and dying at Butleigh, his seat 
in Somersetshire, Oct. 24, 1672, was buried in that church. 


♦ B*'n Jonsnn, by way of ridicule, 
calls hidi. III ** Bartliulomew Fair,” a 
Parcel-poet. 

Inigo Jones’s Discour.se upon Stone¬ 
henge being left imperfect at his death, 
Air. Webb, at the desire of Dr. Har¬ 
vey, Mr. Selden, and others, perfected 
and published it at London in 1655, fol. 
under the title of “ Stonehenge re¬ 
stored and prefixed to it a print of 
our author etched by Hollar, from a 
painting of Vandyck. Dr. Stukeley, in 
his “ Stone-henge a Temple of the 
Druids,” gives several reasons for 


ascribing the greatest part of this trea¬ 
tise to Webh. 2. ‘‘The Vindication of 
Stonehenge Restored,” &c. was pub¬ 
lished in 1C(35, fol. and again, together 
with Jones’s and Dr Charlton’s upon 
the same subject, in 1725, fol. It is 
remarkable, that almost all the differ¬ 
ent inhabitants of our island have had 
their advocates in claiming the honour 
of this antiquity. Mr. Sammes, in his 
“ Britannia,” will have the structure to 
be Phoenician ; Jones and Webb be¬ 
lieved it Roman ; Aubrey thinks it 
British; Charituu derives it from the 
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Walpole enumerates among his works which are still in 
part extant, the new quadrangle of St. John’s college, 
Oxford ; the queen’s chapel at St. James’s ; the arcade of 
Covent-gardcn and the church ; Gunnersbury, near Brent¬ 
ford ; Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and one or t\Vo of the houses 
in IJncoln’s-inn-fields; Coleshill in Berkshire, and Cobham 
hall in Kent; the Grange, in Hampshire; the queen’s 
house at Greenwich, &c. Several other of his buildings 
may be seen in Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus.” The 
principal of his designs were published by Mr. Kent in 
1727, fol. as also some of his less dtjsigns in 1744, fol. 
Others were published by Mr. Isaac Ware. Our artist left 
in MS. some curious notes upon Palladio’s “Architecture,” 
now in Worcester college, Oxford, some of which are in¬ 
serted in an edition of Palladio, published at London, 
1714, fol. by Mr. Leoni; which notes, he says, raise the 
value of the edition above all the preceding ones. His 
original drawings for Whitehall-palace are also in Wor¬ 
cester library.' 

JONES (JoriN), an old medical writer, was either born 
in Wales, or was of Welsh extraction ; studied at both 
our universities, took a medical degree at Cambridge, and 
practised wi*U great reputation at Bath, in Nottingham¬ 
shire, and Derbyshire. He mentions curing a person at 
Louth in 15G2, and the date of his last publication is 
175?i. 

His principal pieces are, “ The Dial of Agues,” 1556; 

The Benefit of the anticiit Bathes of Buokstone,” 1572; 
“ J'he Batlies of Bath’s ayde,” 1572 ; “ A brief, excellent, 
•and profitable Discourse of the natural beginning of all 
growing and living things, &c.” 1574 ; perhaps this is 
taken from “ Galen’s Four Books of Elements,” which he 
translated and printed the same year, or is the same book 
with another title ; “ The Art and Science of preserving 
tlie Body and Soul in Health,” See. 1572, 4to.* 

JONES (John), a learned English Benedictine, was 
born in London in 1575, altbongb originally of a family 

Danes; and bishop Nicotson is of opi- F^ssay, endeavouring to prove tliat the 
nion, that the Saxons have as just a Language of China is the primitive J.an- 
title to it as any. At last, T)r. Stiike- guage.” 4. He also translated, fron* 
ley begins the round agciin, and main- the Italian into Knglisb, “ 'I’he History 
tains it, with Satnmes, to be of a Fhce- of the World,” wriUeii by George Ta 
nioian original, lint to return to Webb, ragnota. 
wiio also published, 3. “ An Historical 

• Biog. Diet.—W'alpole’s Anecdotes. 

® Aikin’s Biog. Memoirs of Medicine.—Ath, Ox. vol. I. 
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of Brecknockshire. He was educated at Merchant Taylors* 
school, from whence he was elected a scholar of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in 1591, where he was chamber-fellow 
with Mr. Laud, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Here he studied civil law, took a bachelor’s degree in that 
faculty, and was made a fellow of the college. In conse¬ 
quence of a course of reading on the controversies of the 
time, he embraced the doctrines of popery, and, going 
abroad, became a Benedictine monk in Spain, assuming 
the name of Leander a Sancto Martino. He then pursued 
his studies at Compostella, and was created D. D. When 
the English religious of his order had formed themselves 
into a congregation, he was invited to Douay, and made 
professor of Hebrew and divinity in St. Vedast’s college, 
during which time he was very instrumental in founding a 
monastery of Benedictine nuns at Canibray. He was also 
appointed their confessor, prior of the monastery of Douay, 
and twice president of the English congregation. It has 
been said that archbishop Laud gave him an invitation to 
England, for which various reasons were assigned, and, 
among others, that they might consult about the reunion 
of the churches of England and Home; but there seems 
no great foundation for this story, 'I’hat he did return to 
England, however, is certain, as he died at London Dec. 
17, 1636, and was buried in the chapel at Somerset-house. 
He wrote, 1. “ Sacra ars memoria;, ad Scripturas divinas 
in promptu habendas, &c. accomniodata,” Douay, 1623, 
8vo. 2. “ Conciliatio locorum communium tolius Scrip- 
tura?,” ibid. 1623. He also edited “ Biblia Sacra, cum 
glossa interlineari,” 6 vols. fol.; “Opera Blosii and 
“ Arnobius contra gentes,” with notes, Douay, 1634; and 
had some harid in father Reyner’s “ Apostolatus Benedic- 
tinorum,” 1626.’ 

JONES (John), an English divine of some note for 
exciting a controversy respecting the Liturgy, was born in 
1700, and is supposed to have been a native of Carmarthen. 
He was admitted of Worcester college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. about 1721, and quitted the uni¬ 
versity in or before 1726, in which year he received 
priest’s orders at Buckden, from Dr. Reynolds, bishop of 
Lincoln. He had a curacy in that diocese, but in what 
partis not known. In 1741 he was resident at Abbots- 


• Ath. Oxon. Tol. I.—Dodd’s Church History. 
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iiipton in Huntingdonshire, and soon after was presented 
to the vicarage of Alconbury, which he resigned in 1751 
for the rectory of Boulne-Hurst in Bedfordshire. In 1755 
he was vicar of Hitchin, and in 1759 accepted the curacy 
of Welwyn from Dr. Young, and continued there until 
1765, when that celebrated poet died, and Mr. Jones was 
appointed one of his executors. He afterwards returned 
to Boulne-Hurst, and ])robably obtained no other prefer¬ 
ment. He was killed by a fall from his horse in going to 
Abbots-Ripton, but in what year we have not been able 
to discover, although such a circumstance must have been 
known to his friends, who, however, have neglected to 
record it. After his death, many, if not all his^manu- 
cripts, passed into the hands of the Rev. Thomas Dawson, 
IVI. D. a disseritiug minister of Hackney, whence they 
passed to the dissenters’ library in Redcross-street. Some 
biographical noticjjs whicli have appeared in the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine were extracted from them. Mr. Nichols 

O 

has given an extensive scries of extracts from hi.s literary 
conespondeiice with Dr. Birch, from which many parti¬ 
culars of his talents and character may be gleaned. His 
cliief work was entitled “ Free and Candid Disquisitions,” 
published in 1749. These contained many observations 
on the defects and improprieties in the liturgical forms ol 
faith and worship of the established church, and proposal.s 
of amendments and alterations of such passages as were 
liable to reasonable objections. There was also a compila¬ 
tion of authorities taken from the writings of some emi¬ 
nent divines of the church of Er.gland, with a view to shew 
the necessity, or at least the expedience, of revising the 
liturgy, &c. Schemes like this have succeeded each other 
since the time of Dr. Clarke, but have never been attended 
with complete conviction, either of their Necessity or ex¬ 
pedience. The author’s name did not appear to this pub¬ 
lication, and Mr. Blackburne, whom bo consulted previous 
to publication, was dissatisfied with liis timidity. He 
wrote, however, a pamjjiilet in defence of it, and otlier 
pampldets appear pro and con ; but the controversy w’as of 
no long duration. In 1765 he published “ Catholic Faith 
and Practice,” and “ A Letter to a Friend in the Coun¬ 
try but with -the subjects of these we are unac¬ 
quainted.' 


5 Nichyl<-'b Bf-'wver.—(Jent. Alafj, T.XXXI. 
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JONES (Thomas), an eminent and learned tutor of the 
university of Cambridge, was born at Beriew in Montgo¬ 
meryshire, June 23, 1756. His education, till he entered 
on his twelfth year, was confined to the instruction of a 
common country school, first at Beriew, and afterwards in 
the neighbouring parish of Kerry. During the time that 
he frequented the latter school, the vicar of the parish, 
discovering in him those talents which he afterwards so 
eminently displayed, advised his mother (for he lost his 
father at an early age) to send him to the grammar-school 
at Shrewsbury, where he continued nearly seven years, 
and was inferior to none of his schoolfellows, either in 
attentjpn to study or in regularity of conduct. In May 
1774, he was admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and came to reside there in October following. From that 
time the excellence of his genius became more particularly 
conspicuous. He had acquired, indeed, at school, a com¬ 
petent share of classical learning; but his mind was less 
adapted to Greek and Latin composition than to the inves¬ 
tigation of philosophical truths. At the public examina¬ 
tions of St. John’s college he not only was always in the 
first class, but was without comparison the best mathema¬ 
tician of his year. His first summer vacation was devoted 
entirely to his favourite pursuit; and at that early period 
he became acquainted with mathematical works, which are 
seldom attempted before the third yehr of academical 
study. He remained at St. John’s college till after the 
public examination in June 1776, when, having no prospect 
of obtaining a fellowsiiip, there being already a fellow of 
the diocese of St. Asaph in. that college, and the statutes 
limiting the fellowships to one from each diocese, he re¬ 
moved to Trinity college. Here he took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1779, and his superiority was so decided, that 
no one ventured to contend with him. The honour of 
senior wrangler, as it is called in academical phrase, was 
conceded before the examination began, and the second 
place became the highest object of competition. If any 
thing was wanting to shew his superiority, it would be 
rendered sufficiently conspicuous by the circumstance, that 
he was tutor to the second wrangler, now the learned Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, professor of divinity at. Cambridge, who 
acknowledged that for the honour which he then obtained, - 
he was indebted to the instruction of his friend. 
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In the same year in which Mr. Jones took his bacbelor^s 
<legree he was appointed assistant tutor at Trinity college. 
Ill Oct. 1781 he was elected fellow, and in Oct. 1787, on 
the resignation of Mr. Craiike, he was appointed to the 
office of head tutor, which he held to the day of his death. 
In 1786 and 1787 he presided as moderator in the philoso- 
phical schools, where his acuteness and impartiality were 
equally conspicuous. It was about this time that he intro¬ 
duced a grace, by which fellow-commoners, who used to 
obtain the degree of bachelor of arts with little or no exa¬ 
mination, were subjected to the same academical exercises 
as other under-graduates. During many years he con¬ 
tinued to take an active part in the senate-house examina¬ 
tions; but for some years before his death confined himself 
to the duties of college-tutor. I'liese, indeed, were suf¬ 
ficiently numerous to engage his whole attention; and he 
displayed in them an ability which was rarely equalled, 
with an integrity which never was surpassed. Being per¬ 
fect master of his subjects, he always placed them in the 
clearest point of view ; and by his manner of treating 
them he made them interesting even to those who had 
otherwise no relisli for mathematical inquiries. His lectures 
on astronomy attracted more than usual attention, since 
that branch of philosophy afforded the most ample scope 
for inculcating (what, indeed, he never neglected in other 
branches) his fat^uriti? doctrine of final causes; for ar¬ 
guing from the contrivance to the contriver, from the 
.structure of the universe to the being und attributes of 
God. And this doctrine he enforced, not merely by ex¬ 
plaining the harmony which results from the established 
laws of nature, but by shewing the confusion which would 
have arisen from tlie adoption of other laws. His lectures 
on the principles of fluxions were delivered with unusual 
clearness ; and there was so much originality in them, that 
his pupils often expressed a wish that they might be printed. 
But such w4s his modesty, that though frequently urged, he 
never would consent; and when he signed his will a short 
time before his death, he made the most earnest request 
to Dr. Marsh, that none of his manuscripts should he 
printed. But it is a consolation to know, that his lectures 
in philosophy will not be buried in oblivion : ail his writings 
on those subjects were delivered to his successor in the 
tuition, and, though less amply than by publication, will 
continue to benefit mankind. The only things he ever 
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published were ** A Sermon on Duelling,” and An Ad¬ 
dress to the Volunteers of Montgomeryshire.” The former 
Was published as a warning to the young men of the uni¬ 
versity, sooti after a fatal duel had taken place there. The 
latter, whicli he wrote with great animation (for he was a 
zealous advocate of the volunteer system) was calculated to 
rouse the volunteers to a vigorous defence of their country. 

As the admissions under him as tutor were numerous 
beyond example, the labour and anxiety attendant on the 
discharge of his duties gradually impaired a constitution 
which was naturally feeble. During many years he suf¬ 
fered from an infirmity of the breast, and when he seemed 
to have recovered from this complaint, was attacked by 
another of more dangerous tendency, an internal ulcer, 
which after some variations in the symptoms, and some ap¬ 
pearance of relief, proved fatal on July 18, 1807. Being 
at that time in London for advice, he was, at his own de¬ 
sire, interred in the burial-ground of Dulwich-college. 

His academical character has been already described. 
As a companion he was highly convivial; he possessed a 
vein of humour peculiar to himself; and no one told a 
story with more effect. His manners were mild and un¬ 
assuming, and his gentleness was equalled only by his 
firmness. As a friend he had no other limit to his kindness 
than his ability to serve. Indeed his vi^ole life was a life 
of benevolence, and he wasted his strength in exerting 
himself for others. The benefits he conferred were fre¬ 
quently so great, and the persons who subsisted by his 
bounty were so numerous, that he was often distressed in 
the midst of affluence. And though he was head tutor of 
Trinity-college almost twenty years, vvith more pupils than 
any of his predecessors, he never acquired a sufficient 
capital to enable him to retire from office, and still con¬ 
tinue his accustomed benevolence. 

/• 

In theology and politics Mr. Jones appears to have held 
some sentiments, to which his biographer adverts with so 
much delicacy and caution, that we cannot guess at them ; 
when he adds, however, that “ his sentiments on various 
speculative points underwent a material alteration,” we 
may infer that such an alteration was for the better. “ Of 
his practical theology,” says Dr. Marsh, “ which remained 
always the same, the best description which can be given 
is the description of his latter end. He waited the ap¬ 
proach of death with a dignified firmness, a placid resigna^ 
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tlon, and an unaHected piety, which are rarely equalled. 
Even after his eyes were grown dim and his speech began 
to fauiter, he uttered with great fervency what he had fre¬ 
quently repeated during the course of his illness, that 
prayer in the ‘ Visitation of the Sick,’ ‘ Sanctify, we be¬ 
seech thee, this thy fatherly correction, that the sense of 
niy weakness may add strength to my faith and seriousness 
to my repentance.’ On these last words he dwelt with pe¬ 
culiar emphasis. About the same time he said to his sur¬ 
rounding friends, as distinctly as the weakness of his voice 
would permit, ‘ 1 am conscious, no doubt, of many fail¬ 
ings ; but I believe 1 have employed the abilities with 
which God has blessed me to the advantage of my fellow- 
creatures. 1 resign myself, then, with confidence into the 
hands of my Maker.’ He shortly after expired, without a 
groan or struggle.” * 

JONES (William), an eminent mathematician, was born 
in 1680, in the island of Anglesey, North Wales. His 
parents were yeomen, or little farmers, in that island, and 
gave to their son the best education which their circum¬ 
stances would allow; but he owed his future fame and for¬ 
tune to the diligent cultivation of the intellectual powers 
by which he was eminently distinguished. Addicted from 
early life to the study of mathematics, he commenced his 
career of advancement in the humble office of a teacher of 
these sciences on board a man of war. In this situation he 
attracted the notice, and obtained the friendship of lord 
Anson. He appeared as an author iu his 22d year; when 
his treatise on the art of navigation was much approved. 
We may judge of his predominant taste for literature and 
science by a trivial circumstance which occurred at the 
capture of Vigo, iu 1702. Having joined his comrades in 
pillaging the town, he selected a bookseller’s shop, in hope 
of obtaining some valuable plunder; but, disappointed iu 
his expectations, he took up a pair of scissars, which was 
his only booty, and which he afterwards exhibited to his 
friends as a trophy of his military success. On his return 
to England, he established himself as a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics in London ; and here, in 1706, he published his 
** Synopsis Palmariorum Matheseos; or, a new Introduc¬ 
tion to the Mathematics,” a work which has ever since 
been held in the highest estimation as a compendious but 

• Memoirs by Dr. Marsh in the Alheneuni, vol. III. 
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comprehensive summary of matliematical science. Mr. 
Jones was no less esteemed and respected on account of 
his private character and pleasing manners, than for his 
natural talents and scientific attainments; so that he reck¬ 
oned among his friends the most eminent persons of the 
period in which he lived. Lord Hardvvicke selected him 
as a companion on the circuit, when he was chief justice; 
and when he afterwards held the great seal, conferred upon 
him the office of secretary for the peace, as a testimony of 
his friendship and regard. He was also in habits of inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with lord Parker, president of the royal 
society, sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, and SamuelJohn- 
son. So highly was his merit appreciated by sif Isaac 
Newton, that he prepared, with his permission, and very 
much to his satisfaction, a very elegant edition of small 
tracts in the higher mathematics. Upon the retirement of 
lord Macclesfield to Sherborne castle, Mr. Jones resided 
in his family, and instructed his lordship in the sciences. 
Whilst he occupied this situation he had the misfortune, by 
the failure of a banker, to lose the greatest part of that 
property which he had accumulated by the most laudable 
industry and economy; but the loss was in a great measure 
repaired to him by the kind attention of his lordship, who 
procured for him a sinecure place of considerable emolu¬ 
ment. He was afterwards offered, by the same nobleman, a 
more lucrative situation ; which, however, he declined, that 
he might be more at leisure to devote iiimself to his favourite 
scientific pursuits. In this, retreat he formed an acquaint¬ 
ance with miss Mary Nix, the daughter of a cabinet-maker, 
who had become eminent in his profession, and whose ta¬ 
lents and manners had recommended him to an intimacy 
with lord Macclesfield. This acquaintance terminated in 
marriage; and the connection proved a source of personal 
satisfaction to Mr. Jones himself, and of permanent honour 
to his name and family. By this lady Mr. Jones had three 
children ; two sons and a daughter. One son died in in¬ 
fancy; the other will be the subject of the next article; 
and the daughter, who was married to Mr. Raiusford, an 
opulent merchant retired from business, perished misera¬ 
bly, in 1802, in consequence of her clothes accidentally 
taking fire. The death of Mr. Jones was occasioned by a 
polypus in the heart, which, notwithstanding the medical 
attention and assistance of Dr. Mead, proved incurable. 
He died in July 1749. 
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Mr. Jones’s papers in the Philosophical Transactions are: 
A compendious disposition of Equations for exhibiting 
the relations of Conioinetrical Lines,” vol. XLIV. “A 
Tract on Logariilims,” vol. LX I. ** Account of the per¬ 
son killed by lightning in Tottenhain-court-chapcl, and its 
effects on the building,” vol. LXII. “ Properties of the 
Conic Sections, deduced by a compendious method,” vol, 
LXIII. In all these works of Mr. Jones, a remarkable 
neatness, brevity, and accuracy, everywhere prevails. He 
seemed to delight in a very short and comprehensive mode 
of fcxj>ression and arrangement; insomuch that sometimes 
what he has contrived to express in two or three pages, 
would occu[)y a little volume in the ordinary style of writ¬ 
ing. Mr. Jones, it is said, possessed the best mathematical 
library in England ; which by will he left to lord Maccles¬ 
field. He had collected also a great quantity of manu¬ 
script paper.s and letters of former mathematicians, which 
have often proved useful to writers of their lives, &c. After 
his death, these were dispersed, and fell into different per¬ 
sons hands; many of them, as well as of Mr. Jones’s owu 
papers, were possessed by the late Mr. John llobertson, 
librarian and clerk to the royal society ; at whose death 
Dr. Hutton purchased a considerable quantity of tlieiii. 
Froni such collections as these it was that Mr. Jones was 
enabled to give that first and elegant edition, 1711, in 4to, 
of several of Newton’s papers, that might otherwise have 
been lost, entitled “Analysis per quantitatuni Scries, Flux- 
iones, ac Differentias: cum Enumerationc Linearuui Ter- 
tii Ordinis.” 

We learn from the Anecdotes of Bovvyer,” that the 
plan of another work was Ibriued by this eminent mathe- 
iiiutician, intended to be of the same nature with tluj “ Syn¬ 
opsis,” but far more copious and diffusive, and to serve 
as a general introduction to the sciences, or, which is the 
same thing, to. the mathematical and philosophical works 
of Newton. A work of this kind had long been a deside¬ 
ratum in literature, and it required a geometrician of the 
first class to sustain the weight of so important an under¬ 
taking; for which, as M. d’Alembert justly observes, “ the 
combined force of the greatest mathematicians would not 
have been more than sufficient.” The ingenious author 
was conscious how arduous a task he had begun ; but his 
very numerous acquaintance, and particularly his friend 
the earl of Macclesfield, never ceased importuning and 
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urging him to persist, till he had finished the whole work, 
the result of all his knowledge and experience through a 
life of near 70 years, and a standing monument, as he had 
reason to hope, of his talents and industry. He had 
scarcely sent the first sheet to the press, when a fatal ill¬ 
ness obliged him to discontinue the impression ; and a few 
days before his death, he intrusted the MS. fairly tran¬ 
scribed by an amanuensis, to the care of lord Maccles¬ 
field, who promised to pulilish it, as well for the honour 
of the author as for the benefit of his family, to whom the 
property of the book belonged. The earl survived his 
friend many years; but the “ Introduction to the Mathe- 
tics” was forgotten or neglected ; and, after his death, the 
MS. was not to be found; whether it was accidentally de¬ 
stroyed, which is hardly credible, or whether, as hath been 
suggested, it had been lent to some geometrician, unworthy 
to bear the name either of a philosopher or a man, who has 
since concealed it, or possibly burned the original for fear 
detection. Lord Teignmouth, however, informs us, in 
his life of Mr. Jones’s illustrious Son, that there is no evi¬ 
dence in his memoranda to confirm or disprove this account.' 

JONES (Sir William), one of the most accomplished 
scholars in Europe, the son of the preceding, was born 
Sept. 28, 1746. As his father died when he had scarcely 
reached his third year, the care of his education devolved 
on his mother, whose talents and virtues eminently quali¬ 
fied her for the task. Her husband, with afl'ectionate pre¬ 
cision, characterized her as one who “ was virtuous witli- 
out blemish, generous without extravagance, frugal but 
not niggard, cheerful but not giildy, close but not sullen, 
ingenious but not conceited, of spirit but not passionate, 
of her company cautious, in her friendship trusty, to her 
parents dutiful, and to her husband ever faithful, loving, 
and obedient.” She must have been yet a more extraor¬ 
dinary woman than all this imports ^ for we are told that 
under her husband’s tuition she became a considerable pro¬ 
ficient in Algebra, and with a view to act as preceptor to 
her sister’s son, who was destined for the sea, slie made 
herself perfect in trigonometry, and the theory of naviga¬ 
tion, sciences of which it is probable she knew nothing 
before marriage, and which she now pursued amidst the 
anxious, and, usually, monopolizing cares of a family. 

* Lord Teignmouth's Life of* sir William Joaes.—Huttoa’s Dictionary-— 
Nichols’s Rowyer. 
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In educating her son, she appears to have preferred a 
method at once affectionate and judicious. Discovering in 
him a natural curiosity and thirst for knowledge, beyond 
what children generally display, she made the gratification 
of these passions to depend on his own industry, and con¬ 
stantly pointed to a book as the source of information. So 
successful was this method, that in his fourth year he was 
able distinctly and rapidly to read any English book, while 
his memory was agreeably exercised in getting by heart 
such popular pieces of poetry as were likely to engage the 
fancy of a child. His taste for reading gradually became 
a habit; and having in his fifth year, while looking over a 
Bible, fallen upon the sublime description of the Angel 
in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, the inVpressioit 
which his imagination received from it was never elFaced. 

In his sixth year an attempt was made to teach him 
Latin, but the acquisition of a new language had as yet no 
charms. At Michaelmas 1753, when he had completed 
his seventh year, lie was placed at Harrow-school, unde( 
the tuition of Dr, Tijackery. Hero during the first two 
years he applied with diligence to his prescribed tasks, hut 
without indicating that superiority of talents which in 
eminent characters biographers are desirous to trace to the 
earliest years. It was enough, however, that he learned 
what was taujrht, and it. was fortunate that his mind wa.^ 
gradually intormed, without btiing perplexed. During the 
vacations his mother resumed her “ delightful task,” and 
initiated him in the art of drawing, in which she excelled. 
Her private instructions became move necessary and indeed 
indispensihle, when in his ninth year his thigh-bone was 
aocidentalK fractured. During bis continement, which lasted 
twelve months, his mother diverted his taste for reading to 
the best English poets, whom he already endeavoured to 
imitate; but whether any of these very early efforts are in 
existence his biographer bus not informed us. 

On his return to school, he wa.s placed in the same class 
which he should have attained if the progress of his studies 
had not been interrupted. Whether this was from favour 
or caprice in the master, it miglit have been attended with 
fatal consequences to young Jones, had his temper been 
of that irascible and wayward kind which sometimes ac¬ 
companies genius. He found himself in a situation in 
which he was nccessarilv a year bphind his school-fellows, 
and yet his master affected to jircsumc on liis equal pro- 
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ficiency, and goaded him by punishment and degradation 
to perform tasks for which he had received no preparatory 
instructions. In a few months, however, he applied him¬ 
self so closely during his leisure hours to recover what he 
had lost, that he soon reached the head of his class, and 
uniformly gained every prize offered for the best exercise. 
In his twelfth year he moved into the upper school, when 
he entered upon the study qf the Greek, and> as was his 
practice when in the lower, exercised himself in various 
translations and compositions which, not being required by 
his instructors, elevated him in the eyes of bis school-fel¬ 
lows, while his kindness prevented the usual effects of 
jealousy. They felt nothing unpleasant in the superiority 
of a school-fellow whose talents were employed in their 
service, either to promote their learning or their amuse¬ 
ments. On one occasion when they proposed to act the 
play of the “ Tempest,” but had no copy at hand, he 
wrote it for them so correctly from memory, that they acted 
it with as much reputation as they probably could have 
derived from the best edition. His own part was Prospero. 
On another occasion, lie composed a dramatic piece on 
the story of Meleager, which was acted by bis school-fel¬ 
lows, as a tragedy. Such efforts of memory and invention 
at so early an age are truly wonderful. His tragedy, in¬ 
deed, will not bear criticism ; but the lines which his bio¬ 
grapher has given as a specimen, will not suffer much by 
a comparison with the general strain of verses in the infant 
aera of English tragedy. 

His predilection for whatever concerned poetry, appear¬ 
ed in the pains he now took to study the varieties of the 
Koman metre. His proficiency was indeed so superior to 
that of most of his associates in every pursuit, that they 
were glad to consult him as a preceptor, and to borrow 
from him, as a friend, those helps which they were other¬ 
wise unable to procure.—During the holida 3 's he learned 
French and arithmetic, and as he was admitted to the com¬ 
pany of the ingenious philosopher Mr. Baker, and his 
learned friends, his mother recommended to him the 
“ Spectacle de la Nature,” as a book that might enable 
him to understand their conversation. He obeyed her in¬ 
junction, as he uniformly did upon every occasion, and was 
probably not uninterested in many parts of that once in¬ 
structive work; but he had not yet begun to make excur¬ 
sions into the field of natural history, and he acknowledged 
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that he was more entertained with the Arabian Tales and 
Shakspeare. 

Although he did not yet cease to be the boy, he fre¬ 
quently gave indications of the man, and perhaps in nothing 
more than the useful turn of his amusements, which ge¬ 
nerally had some reference to his studies, and proved that 
learning wak uppermost in his mind. Of this disposition, 
the following anecdote, related by lord Teignmouth, is 
pleasingly characteristic.—“ He invented a political play, 
in which Dr. William Bennet, bishop of Cloyne, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, were his principal associates. They 
divided the fields in the neighbourhood of Harrow, accord¬ 
ing to a map of Greece, into states and kingdoms; each 
fixed upon one as his dominions, and assumed an ancient 
name. Some of their schoolfellows consented to be styled 
barbarians, who were to invade their territories, and attack 
their hillocks, which were denominated fortresses. The 
chiefs vigorously defended their respective domains against 
the incursions of the enemy ; and in these imitative wars, 
the young statesmen held councils, made vehement ha¬ 
rangues, and composed memorials; all doubtless very 
boyish, but calculated to fill their minds with ideas of le¬ 
gislation and civil government. In these unusual amuse¬ 
ments, Jones was ever the leader; and he might justly 
have appropriated to himself the words of Catullus ; 

' Ego gymnasii flos, ego decus olei’.” 

Dr. Bennet informs us that “ great abilities, great par¬ 
ticularity of thinking, fondness for writing verses and plays 
of various kinds, and a degree of integrity and manly cou¬ 
rage, distinguished him even at this period.’* And Dr. 
Thackeray, the master of the school, however niggardly 
in general of his praises before the objects of his esteem, 
confessed in private that “ he was a boy of so active a 
mind, that if he were left naked and friendless on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, he would nevertheless find the road to fame 
and riches.” When Dr. Sumner succeeded Dr. Thackeray 
in 1761, he more publicly distinguished Mr. Jones, as one 
whose proficiency was marked by uncommon diligence and 
success. To a critical knowledge of Greek and Latin, he 
began now to add some acquaintance with the Hebrew, and 
even learned the Arabic characters, while during the va¬ 
cations, he improved his former knowledge of the French 
and Italian languages. His ardent thirst for knowledge, 
VoL. XIX. I 
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however, at this time, induced him to study with so little 
intermission from sleep or exercise, that he was beginning 
to contract a weakness of sight. On this occasion, his 
friends interposed their advice, and for some time he con¬ 
sented to relax from fatigues so unsuitable to his tender 
age. It is probable, however, that he had already gone 
too far, for weakness of sight was one of the first com¬ 
plaints which impeded his studies when in India. 

A letter to his sister, written at the age of fourteen, 
whicii his biographer iias inserted at this period of his his¬ 
tory, contains reilections on the folly of sorrowing for the 
deatli of friends, which perhaps might be placed in a more 
just light, but from one of his age, certainly indicate very 
extraordinary powers of thinking ; and the transition from 
these to the common trifles of correspondence, shews an 
inclination to play the youthful philosopher, which gives 
considerable interest to this singular epistle. The reflec¬ 
tions, it is true, are trite, but they could not have been 
trite to one just entering upon life, nor could so lively a 
youth have long revolved the uncertainties of fame and 
happiness. 

When he had attained the age of seventeen, his friends 
determined- to remove him to one of the universities, but 
his mother had been advised to place him in the office of 
some special pleader. He had, in the course of his desul¬ 
tory reading, perused a few law books, and frequently 
amused his mother’s visitors by discussing topics of legal 
subtlety. But the law had not taken a complete hold on 
his inclination at this time, and his preceptor Dr. Sumner 
easily prevailed in recommending an academical course. 
He was, accordingly-, in the spring of 17f»4, entered of 
University college, Oxford, in which city his mother now 
took up her residence. I’his latter circumstance was pe¬ 
culiarly grateful to Mr. Jones, who was as much distin¬ 
guished above the mass of mankind for filial affection, as 
for Ins literary accomplislinienU. 

The passion he had imbibed for general learning, and 
the desultory manner in which his unremitting application 
left him at liberty to indulge it, were at first in danger of 
being interrupted by the necessity of attending to a routine 
of instructions from which he imagined he could derive 
very little advantage. But in time he became accustomed 
to the mode of study then prevalent, and without neglect- 
jug any thing which it was necessary to know, pursued at 
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bis leisure hours that course of classical and polite litera¬ 
ture which had already proved that he was not to be sa¬ 
tiated by the cominon allowances of education. Oriental 
literature presented itself to his mind with unusual charms, 
as if the plan of his future life, and the avenues to his 
future fame, had been regularly laid down before him ; 
and he had not applied himself long to the Arabic and 
Persic, before he conceived that greater advantages were 
to be reaped from those languages, than from the more 
popular treasures of Greece and Rome. Such was at the 
same time his enthusiasm in this undertaking, that having 
accidentally discovered one Mirzu, a native of Aleppo, in 
London, luj prevailed on him to accompany him to Ox¬ 
ford, not without ho]>es that he might induce some of his 
companions to avail themselves of this Syrian’s labours, and 
assist him in defraying the ex|)encc of his maintenance ; 
but in this he was disappointed, and for some months the 
whole of tlu3 burthen fell upon himself. 

During his residence at Oxford, his time was regularly 
♦livided into portions, eaeh of whicli was filled up with the 
study of the ancients or moderns, and there have been few 
examples of such extensive accmnulati-on of knowledge by 
one so young ; yet, antidst this severe course of application, 
he regularly apportioned some time for the practice of 
those manly exercises winch promote health. As all this 
necessarily became expensive, he atixiously wished for a 
fellowship, that he miglu he enabled to relieve his mother 
from a burthen which she could ill support. He had ob¬ 
tained a scholarship a few months after his matriculation, 
hut a fellowship appeared morii remote, and he was begin¬ 
ning to despair of achieving this object, when he received 
q.n offer to be jtrivate tutor to lord Althorpc, now earl 
Sjtencer. lie had been recommended to the Spencer fa¬ 
mily by Dr. Shipley, who had seen and approved some (A' 
his performances ut Harrow, and particularly a Greek ora¬ 
tion in praise of Lyon, who founded the school at that place 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

This ])roposal was (dieerfully accepted by Mr. Jones, 
and, in the summer of 17b5, he went for the first time to 
Wimbledon Park, to take upon him the education of Ifn 
pupil, who was just seven years old, and with whose man¬ 
ners he was delighted. It would he needless to point out 
the advanta<i[cs of such a situation as this to a voun<; man 
of .Toncs’s accomplishments and expectations. It presenr* d 

t ? 
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every thing he could wish, liberal patronage to promote 
his views, elegant society to form his manners, and oppor¬ 
tunities for study, which were inferior only to what he 
enjoyed at Oxford. In the course of the following summer, 
he obtained a fellowship, which, although not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, appeared to him a sufficient provi¬ 
sion, and a solid'independency. His time was now divided 
between Oxford, London, Wimbledon, and Althorpe; and 
in 1767, he visited the Continent vith the Spencer family, 
and during this trip, which was hut short, acquired some 
knowhidge of tlm German language. Before setting out, 
and in the tweoiy-first year of his age, he began his Com- 
jnehtarics on Asiatic Poetry, in imitation of Dr. Lowth’s 
Prel ections at Oxford on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews; 
and soon after his return, in the winter of 1767, he nearly 
completed his Commentaries, transcribed an Asiatic ma¬ 
nuscript on Egypt and the Nile, and copied the keys of 
the Chinese language, which he wished to add to his other 
acquisitions. 

Into these pursuits IMr. Jones appears to have been in¬ 
sensibly led, without the hopes of higher gratification than 
the pleasure they allbrdeil; hut a circumstanee now oc¬ 
curred which may he considered as the first step of his pro¬ 
gress to what finally constituted his fame as a scholar aud 
public character. I’he circumstance is thus related by 
lord Teigmnoulh, nearl}'^ in Mr. Jones’s words : 

“ The king of Denmark, then njion a visit to this coun¬ 
try (1768), had brought with him • eastern manuscript, 
eontainlng the life of Nadir Shah, which he was desirous 
of having translated in England. Tlie secretary of state, 
with w'hom the Danish minister had conversed upon the 
subject, sent the volume to Air. Jones, reiiuesting him to 
give a literal translation of it in the Ercncli language : but 
he wholly declined the ta^k, alleging for liis excuse, the 
dryness of the subject, the difficulty of the style, and 
chiefly his want botli of leisure and ability, to enter upon 
an undertaking so fruitless and laborious. He mentioned, 
however, a gentleman, witli wliom he was not then ac¬ 
quainted, but who had distinguished himself by the trans¬ 
lation of a Persian history, and some p(;pular tales from 
the Persic, as capable of gratifying the wishes of his Da¬ 
nish Majesty. Alajor Dow, the writer alluded to, excused 
himself on account of liis numerous engagements ; and the 
application to Air. Jones was renewed. It was hinted, that 
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his compliance would be of no small advantage to him, at 
his entrance into life ; that it would procure him some mark 
of distinction, wliicli would be pleasing to him; and above 
all, that it would be a reflection upon this country, if the 
king should be obliged to carry the manuscript to France. 
Incited by these motives, and principally the last, unwill¬ 
ing to be thought churlish or morose, and eager for repu¬ 
tation, he undertook the work, and sent the sjjecirnen of 
it to his Danish inaiesty, who returned his approbation of 
the style and method, but desired that the whole transla¬ 
tion might be perfectly literal, and the oriental images ac¬ 
curately preseiwed. The task would have been far easier 
to him, if he had been directed to finish it in Latin ; for 
the acquisition of a French style was infinitely more tedious, 
and it was necessary to have every chapter corrected by a 
native of France, before it could be oflered to the discern¬ 
ing eye of the public, since in every language there are 
certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice shades of meaning, 
which a foreigner can never attain to perfection. The 
work, however arduous and unpleasant, was completed in 
a year, not without repeated hints from the secr-^tary’s 
office, that it was expected with great impatience by the 
court of Denmark. The translation was n<;r, however, 
published until 1770. Forty copies upon large paper were 
sent to Copenhagen; one of them, bound with uncommon 
elegance, for tlie king himself: and the others as presents 
to his courtiers.” 

What reward he received for this undertaking is but ob¬ 
scurely related. His Danish majesty, we are tolil, sent 
him a diploma, constituting him a member of the royal 
society of Copculiagen, and recommended him in the 
strongest terms, to the favour and benevolence of his »)wn 
sovereign. In all this there .seems hut an inadequate re¬ 
compense for a work which at that time perhaps no person 
could have executed but himself*. 


* Mr. JoiK*', ill a letter r-iie of his 
correspoii l.’ni'. says, “ When he. (the 
king ot Dcnmiii i:) 'v.is eotiMdi'iing what 
rec(in»|iense he slioii’ i ii'-stow npoa m<*, 
a nohle ft tend of. initie iiiforiiied his 
majt-siy, that I neither wi.shiih for, nor 
valued liioney, but w.e: anxious only 
for.som; lionora.'y laaik of his appro¬ 
bation.” W’lietner, Mr. Jones had in- 
sirueie'I his ni>l)!e fiiiMid to use th:s 
laug'iuge does not appe.ar, but it is 
Ctrtain that he felt a degree of disap¬ 


pointment. In 1773, when he pub" 
i shed an abridged Life of Nadir Siiah, 
in his preface betakes an oproiiuniiy 
to lament that the prob-ssi 'ii .-f ioua- 
tiiis- leads to no bepelit o* .l e gi'uy 
whatsoever ; and ad<is, ‘‘ I'lnes.s a man 
can assert his own nulepenilence in ac¬ 
tive life. It will av.di him iji le, lo hi; 
favoured by th>- learn'.d, e-.-,.eiaed by 
til" eiuineiit, or rcaminjn'Ifii .'.o 

kvi^s.” 
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His noble pupil being removed to Harrow, Mr. Jones 
had an opportunity of renewing his intimacy with Dr. 
Sumner, who had always estimated his talents and learning 
at their full value. While here, he transcribed a Persian 
grammar, which he had three years before composed for 
the use of a schoolfellow destined for India, and also be¬ 
gan a Dictionary of the Persian language, in which the 
principal words were illustrated from the most celebrated 
authors of the East j but he appears to have been aware of 
the expence attending this work, and was unwilling to con¬ 
tinue it, unless the East India company would purchase it. 
In 1770 he issued proposals for a new edition of Meniuski’s 
Dictionary, which was to have been published in 1773, but 
the scheme was rlropt for want of encouragement. 

Amidst these occupations, so far beyond the common 
reach of literary industry, he became a serious inquirer 
into the evidences of Christianity, about which he appears 
at this time to have entertained some doubts. In this, as 
in all his studies, his application was intense, and his in¬ 
quiries conducted upon the fairest and most liberal prin¬ 
ciples. I'he result was a firm belief in the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and a life dignified 
by purity of conduct, and the exercise of every Christian 
virtue. 

In 1770, he passed the winter on the Continent with the 
Spencer family, during which, he informs one of his cor¬ 
respondents, his occupations were “ music, with all its 
sweetness and feeling ; difficult and abstruse problems in 
mathematics ; and the beautiful and sublime in poetry and 
painting.” He wrote also in English a tract on “ Educa¬ 
tion in the analytic mannera tragedy founded on the 
story of Mustapha, wlio was put to death by his father So- 
litnan ; and made various translations from the oriental 
poets. He appears on this tour to have been less intent on 
those objects ol curiosity which usually interest traveller.*?, 
tlian on adding to his knowledge of languages, and habi¬ 
tuating himself to composition in all its modes, from the 
gay and familiar letter of friendship, to the serious and 
philosophical disquisition. Of the “Tract on Education,” 
just mentioiu^d, a fragment only remains, which his bio¬ 
grapher has published. It appears to include the plan 
which he pursued in his own case. The tragedy has been 
totally lost, except part of a preface in which he professes 
to have taken Sljakspeare for his model, not l)y adopting 
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his sentiments, or borrowing his expressions, but by aim¬ 
ing at his manner, and by striving to write as he supposes 
he would have written himself, if he had lived in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The loss of such a curiosity cannot be 
too much regretted, unless our regret should be lessened 
by reflecting on the hazard of any attempt to bring Sbak- 
speare on the modern stage. It is surely not less diflicult 
than that of Mason, who unsuccessfully strove to write as 
the Greek tragedians would have written, had they lived 
in the eighteenth century.” 

On his return from this tour, he appears to have con¬ 
templated his situation as not altogether corresponding with 
the feelings of an independent mind, and with the views 
he entertained of aiming at the dignity and usefulness of a 
public character. The advice given by some of his friends, 
when he left Harrow school, probably now recurred to his 
memory, and was strengthened by additional and more 
urgent motives, for he finally determined on the law as a 
profession; and, having resigned his charge in lord Spen¬ 
cer’s famil}', was admitted into the Temple on the 19lh of 
September, 1770, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
Those who consider the study of the law as incompatible 
with a mind devoted to the acquisition of polite literature, 
and with a taste delighting in frequent excursions to the 
regions of fancy, will be ready to conclude that Mr. Jones 
would soon discover an invincible repugnance to his new 
pursuit. But the reverse was in a great measure the fact. 
He found nothing in the study of the law so dry or labo¬ 
rious as not to be overcome by the same industry whivh 
had enabled him to overcome, almost in childhood, the 
difficulties which frequently deter men of mature years; 
and he was stimulated by what apj^cars to have predomi¬ 
nated throngli life, an honest ambition to rise tp eminence 
in a profession which, although sometimes successfully 
followed by men of dull capacity, does not exclude the 
most brilliant acquirements. IStill, hovvever, while labour¬ 
ing to qualify himself for the bar, he regarded his pro¬ 
gress in literature as too important or too delightful to be 
altogether interrupted;,and from the correspondence pub¬ 
lished by lord Teignmouth, it appears that he snatched 
many an hour from his legal inquiries, to meditate plans 
connected with his oriental studies. What he executed, 
indeed, did not always correspond with what he projected, 
but we find that within the first two vears of his residence 
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ia the Temple, he sketched the plan of an epic poem, and 
of a Turkish history, and published a French letter to An- 
quetil du Perron, who, in his Travels in India, had treated 
the university of Oxford, and some of its learned niembera 
and friends of Mr. Jones, with disrespect. In this letter he 
corrected the petulance of the French writer with more 
asperity than perhaps his maturer judgment would have 
approved, but yet without injustice, for Perron stood con¬ 
victed not only of loose invective, but of absolute false¬ 
hood.— Besides these Mr. Jones published, in 1772, a 
small volume of poems, consisting chiefly of translations 
from the Asiatic languages, with two elegant prose disser¬ 
tations on Eastern poetry, and on the arts commonly called 
imitative. Most of these poems had been written long 
before this period, but were kept back until they had re¬ 
ceived all the improvements of frequent revisal, and the 
criticisms of his friends. 

From his first entrance into the university, until Mi¬ 
chaelmas 1768, when he took his bachelor’s degree, he 
had kept terms regularly, but from this period to 1773, 
only occasionally. During the Encaenia, in Easter-term 
1773, he took his master’s degree, and composed an ora¬ 
tion which he intended to have spoken in the theatre; but 
which was not published till about ten years after. In the 
beginning of 1774, he published his “ Commentaries on 
Asiatic poetry,” which have been already noticed as hav¬ 
ing been begun in 1766, and finished in 1769, when he 
was only in his twe'lity-third year. The same motives which 
induced him to keep back his poems, prevailed in the 
present instance ; a diflidence in his own abilities, and a 
wish to profit by more mature examination, as well as by 
the opinions of his friends. By the preface to this work, 
it would appear that he was not perfectly satisfied with the 
profession in which he had engaged, and that had circum¬ 
stances permitted, he would have been better pleased to 
have devoted his days to an uninterrupted course of study. 
But sucli was his fate, that he must now renounce polite 
literature; and having been admitted to the bar in 1774, 
he adhered to this determination inflexibly for some years^, 
during which his books and manuscripts, except such as 
related to law anil oratory, remained locked up at Oxford. 

* Ahni.t tbi'.' time he issued pro- either for want of time or cncottragr- 
pos.^]s for puhlisliing hi«i father’s nia- uient, ho proceeded no farther. 
tIiefnatio.il »voiks, in which, however, 
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He seems to have been seriously convinced that the new 
science he was about to enter upon was too extensive to 
admit of union with other studies; and he accordingly pur¬ 
sued it with his usual avidity, endeavouring to embrace the 
whole of jurisprudence in its fullest extent, and to make 
himself not only the technical but the philosophical lawyer. 
For some time he had but little practice, but it gradually 
came in, and with it a very considerable share of reputa¬ 
tion. Towards the end of the year 1776, he was appointed 
a commissioner of bankrupts, a favour which he seems in¬ 
clined to estimate bcvoud the value usually put upon it by 
professional men. iNotwithstanding his determination to 
suspend the study of ancient literature, there was a grati¬ 
fication in it which he found it impossible to resign, while 
his practice continued so scanty as to aflbrd him any dis¬ 
posable time. In the year last mentioned, we find him 
reading the Grecian orators again and again, and trans¬ 
lating the most useful orations of Isaeus. Some part of his 
time, likewise, he devoted to philosophical experiments 
and discoveries, attended the meetings of the royal so¬ 
ciety, of which he had been elected a. fellow in 1772, and 
kept up an extensive epistolary intercourse with many of 
the literati of Europe. In these letters, subjects of law 
seldom occur, unless as an apology for his barrenness on 
topics more congenial. From the commencement of the 
unhappy contest between Great Britain and America, he 
was decidedly against the measures adopted by the mother 
country. 

In 1778, he published his translation of the “ Orations 
of Isseus,” in causes concerning the succession to property 
at Athens; with a prefatory discourse, notes historical and 
critical, and a commentary. I'his work he dedicated to 
earl Bathurst, who among ail his illustrious friends, was as 
yet his only benefactor, by conferring on him the place of 
commissioner of bankrupts. The cloga’it style, profound 
research, and acute criticism, displayed in this translation, 
attracted the applause of every judge of classical learning, 
llis next publication was a Latin ode to liberty, under the 
title of “ Jidii Mdesigoni ad Liberlafon,'^ a name formed 
by the transposition of the letters of “ Gulielmus Jo)icsius.^* 
In this oilc, the author of which was soon known, he made 
a more ample acknowledgment of his political principles; 
and this, it is feared, had an unfavounible influence on the 
hopes which he was encouraged to eiitcrtain of promotion 
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by the then administration. In 1780, there was a vacant 
seat on the bench of Fort William in Bengal, to which the 
kindness of lord North Jed him to aspire; but, for some 
time, he had very little prospect of success. While this 
matter was in suspense, on the resignation of sir Roger 
Newdigate, he was advised to come forward as a candidate 
for the representation of the university of Oxford in par¬ 
liament; but, finding that there was no chance of success, 
he declined the contest before the day of election. His 
principles on the great question of the American war were 
so avowedly hostile, not only to the measures pursued by 
administration, but to the sentiments entertained by the 
majority of the members of the university, that, although 
he might be disappointed, he could not be surprised at his 
failure, and accordingly appears to have resigned himself 
to his former pursuits with tranquil satisfiiction. 

During this year (1780), he published “ An Inquiry into 
the legal mode of suppressing Riots, with a constitutional 
plan of Future Defence,” a pamphlet suggested by the 
dreadful riots in London, of which he had been a witness. 
His object is to prove that the common and statute laws of 
the realm then in force, give the civil state in every county 
a power, which, if it were perfectly understood and conti¬ 
nually prepared, w'ould cfi'ectually quell any riot or insur¬ 
rection, without assistance from the militaiy, and even 
without the modern Riot-Act. In a speech which he in¬ 
tended to have delivered at a meeting of the freeholders of 
Middlesex in September following, he more explicitly de¬ 
clared his sentiments on public affairs, and in language 
rather stronger than usual with him, although suited to 
the state of popular opinion in that county. 

During a short visit to Paris, he appears to have formed 
the design of writing a history of the war. On his return, 
however, he recurred to his more favourite studies, and 
his biographer has printed a curious memorandum, dated 
17S0, in which Mr. Jones resolves to learn no more rudi¬ 
ments of any kind, but to perfect himself in the languages 
he had already acquired, viz. Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
German, and English, as the means of aetjuiring a more 
accurate knowledge of history, arts, and sciences. With 
such wonderful acrpiisitions, he was now only iii his thirty- 
third year! 

In the winter of 17S0-I, he found leisure to complete 
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his trajislation of “ Seven ancient Poems” of the highest 
reputation in Arabia, which, however, were not published 
till 1783 : and he celebrated, about the same time, the 
nuptials of lord Althorpe with Miss Bingham, in an elegant 
ode, entitled “ The Muse recalled.” In his professional 
line he published an ‘‘ Essay on the Law of Bailments,” a 
subject handled under the distinct heads of analysis, his¬ 
tory, and synthesis; in which mode he proposed at some 
future period to discuss every branch of Kng'idi law, civil 
and criminal, private and public. His object in all his 
legal discussions was to advance law to the honours of a 
science. It may be doubted which at this time predomi¬ 
nated in his mind, his professional plans, or his more fa¬ 
vourite study of the eastern poets. He now, however, un¬ 
dertook a work in which he might gratify both duty and 
inclination, by translating an Arabian poem on the Ma- 
hommedan law of succession to the property of intestates. 
The poem had indeed but few charms to reward his labour 
by delighting his fancy, but in the prospect of obtaining a 
judge’s seat in India, he foresaw advantages from every 
opjjortunity of displaying his knowledge of the Mahom- 
medan laws. 

In 1782 he took a very active part among the societies 
formed to procure a more e.jual representation in the com¬ 
mons house of parliament. The speech which he delivered 
at the London tavern on this subject was long admired for 
its elegance, perspicuity, and independent spirit. He was 
also elected a member of the society for constitutional in-* 
formation, and bestowed considerable attention to the ob¬ 
jects it professed. The Dialogue between a farmer and 
a country gentleman on the Principles of Government,” 
which he wrote some time before, was ciretdatod by this 
society with much industry. When the dean of St. Asaph 
(afterwards his brother-in-law) was indicted for publishing 
an edition of it in Wales, Mr. Jones sent a letter to lord 
Kenyon, then chief justice of Chester, avowing himself to 
be the author, and maintaining that c:vcry position in it 
was strictly conformable to the laws and constitution of 
England. 

On the succession of the Shelburne administration, whose 
views of political allairs were in some respects more con¬ 
sonant to Mr. .loncs’s principles than those of their pre¬ 
decessors, hy the particular interest of lord Ashburton, he 
acliieved tl;o object to which for sonte thno past he had 
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anxiously aspired. In March 1783 he was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court of judicature at Fort William, 
on which occasion the honour of knighthood was conferred 
on him. In April following he married a young lady to 
whom he had been long attached, Anna Maria Shipley, 
eldest daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph. He had now 
secured, as his friend lord Ashburton congratulated him, 
“ two of the first objects of human pursuit, those of am¬ 
bition and love.” 

His stay in England after these events was very short, as 
he embarked for India in the month of April. During the 
voyage his mind was sensibly impressed with the import¬ 
ance of the public station he was now about to fill, and 
began to anticipate the objects of inquiry which would en¬ 
gage his attention, and the improvements he might intro¬ 
duce in India from the experience of a life, much of which 
had passed in acquiring a knowledge of its learning and 
laws. Among other designs, very honourable to the extent 
of his benevolent intentions, which he formed at his outset, 
we find the publication of the gospel of St. Luke in the 
Arabic, the Psalms in Persian verse, and various law tracts 
in Persian and Arabic. He intended also to compose ele¬ 
ments of the laws of England, a history of the American 
war, already noticed, and miscellaneous poems, speeches 
and letters, on subjects of taste, oratory, or general polity. 
But the pressure of his official duties during the short re¬ 
mainder of his life, prevented his completing most of those 
designs. 

k He arrived at Calcutta in September, and was eagerly 
welcomed by all who were interested in the acquisition of 
a magistrate of probity and independence, of a scholar who 
was confessedly at the head of oriental literature, and one 
in the prime and vigour of life, who bade fair to be long 
the ornament of the British dominions in India. His own 
satisfaction was not less lively and complete. He had left 
behind him the inconstancy and tiie turbulence of party, 
and felt no longer the anxieties of dependence and delay. 
New scenes were inviting his enthusiastic research, scenes 
which he had delighted to contemplate at a distance, and 
which promised to enlarge his knowledge as a scholar, and 
his usefulness as a public character. He was now brought 
into those regions, whose origin, manners, language, and 
religion, had been the subject of his profound inquiries; 
and while his curiosity w^as heightened, he drew nearer to 
the means of gratification. 
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He had not been long in his new situation before he 
began, with his usual judgment, to divide his time into 
such regular portions, that no objects connected with duty 
or science should interfere. One of his first endeavours 
was to institute a society in Calcutta, the members of 
which might assist him in those scientific pursuits which he 
foresaw would be too numerous and extended for bis indi¬ 
vidual labour; and he had no sooner suggested the scheme 
than it was adopted with avidity. The new association assem¬ 
bled for the first time in January 17cSl. The government 
of Bengal readily grantc'l its patronage, and Mr.Hastings,theu 
governor general, who had ever been a zealous encourager 
of Persian and Sanscrit literature, was ofi’ered the honorary 
title of president; but, as his numerous engagements pre¬ 
vented iiis acquiescence, sir William Jones was immediate¬ 
ly and unanimously placed in the chair. I’he importance of 
this society has been long acknowledged, und their “ IVans- 
actions” are a sufficient testimony of their learning, acute¬ 
ness, and perseverance, (jualitics the more remarkable that 
they have been found in men most of whom ctiibarked for 
India with views of a very dilferent kind, and winch might 
have occupied their whole attention wiiiiout their incurring 
the imputation of neglect or retiiissness.—I’o detail the 
whole of sir William Jones’s proceedings and labours, as 
president of this society, would he to abridge their Trans¬ 
actions, of which he lived to see three volumes puhli.slied ; 
but the following passage from lord Teignmonth’s narrative 
appears necessary to complete this sketch of his life. 

Soon after his arrival “ he determined to eonmience the 
study of the Sanscrit. His refiection had before suggested 
that a knowledge of this ancient tongue would he of the 
greatest utility^ in enabling him to discharge with confi¬ 
dence and satisfaction to himself, the duties of a judge ; 
and he soon discovered, what subseqtient experience fully 
confirmed, that no reliance could be placed on the opinions 
or interpretations of the professors of the Hindoo law, un¬ 
less he were qjialified to examine their authorities and 
quotations, and detect their errors and misrepresentations. 
On the other hand, he knew that all attempts to ex[>lore 
the religion or literature of India through any other me¬ 
dium than a knowledge of the Sanscrit, must be imperfect 
and unsatisfactory; it was evident that the most erroneous 
and discordant opinions on these subjects had bien circu¬ 
lated by the ignorance of those who had collected tiieir 
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information from oral communications only» and that the 
pictures exhibited in Europe, of the religion and literature 
of India, could only be compared to the maps constructed 
by the natives, in which every position is distorted, and 
all proportion violated. As a lawyer, he knew the value 
and importance of original documents and records, and as 
a scholar and man of science, he disdained the idea of 
amusing the learned world with secondary information on 
subjects which had greatly interested their curiosity, when 
he had the means of access to the original sources. He 
was also aware, that much was expected by the literati of 
Europe, from his superior abilities and learning, and he 
felt the strongest inclination to gratify their expectations 
in the fullest possible extent.” 

The plan to be promoted by his knowledge of the Sans¬ 
crit was at this time very distant as to probability of exe¬ 
cution, but he had carefully weighed it in his mind, and 
was gradually preparing the way for its accomplishment. 
It was, indeed, worthy of his great and liberal mind, to 
provide for the due administration of justice among the 
Indians, by compiling a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan 
law's, similar to tliat which Justinian gave to his Greek and 
Homan subjects. When he had made such progress in the 
language as might enable him to take a principal part in 
this irnportafjt design, he imparted his views to lord Corn- 
Wtillis, then (1788) governor general, in a long letter, which 
will ever remain a monument of his extensive understand¬ 
ing, benevolence, and public spirit. That his plan met with 
acceptance from lord Cornwallis will not appear surprizing 
to those w'lio knew that excellent nobleman, who, while 
contemplating the honour which such an undertaking would 
confer on his own administration, conceived the highest 
hopes from sir William Jones’s offer to co-operate, or 
rather to superintend the execution of it. “ At the period,” 
says his biographer, when this work was undertaken by 
sir VVilliain Jones, he had not resided in India more thaw 
four jears and a half; during which time he had riot only 
acquired a thoroqgli knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 
but had extended his reading in it so far as to be qualified 
to form a judgment upon the merit and authority of the 
authors to be used in tiie compilation of his work ; and al¬ 
though Ills labour was only applied to the disposition of 
materials already formed, he was enabled by his previous 
studies to give them an arrangement superior to any exist- 



ing, and whicli the learned natives theniselves apprOV6d 
and admired. In the dispensations of Providence, it may 
be remarked, as an occurrence of no ordinary nature, that 
the professors of the Braminical faith should so far re¬ 
nounce their reserve and distrust as to submit to the direc¬ 
tion of a native of Europe, for compiling a digest of their 
own laws.” 

In 1789 the first volume of the “ Asiatic Researches” 
was published, and the same year sir William Jones finished 
his translation of “ Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring,” an an¬ 
cient Indian drama, and one of the greatest curiosities that 
the literature of Asia had yet brought to light. In 1794 he 
published, as an institute, prefatory to his larger work, a 
translation of the ordinances of Menu, who is esteemed by 
the Hindus the first of created beings, and not only the 
oldest, but the holiest of legislators. Tlie judgment and 
candour of the translator, however, led him to appreciate 
this work no higher than it deserved, as not being calcu¬ 
lated for general reading, but exhibiting the manners of a 
remarkable people in a remote age, as including a system 
of despotism and priestcraft, limited b}' law, yet artfully 
conspiring to give mutual support, and as tilled with con¬ 
ceits in metaphysics and natural philosophy, which miglit 
be liable to misconstruction. Amidst these employments, 
he still carried on bis extensive correspondence with his 
learned friends in Europe, unfolding with candour his va¬ 
rious pursuits and sentiments, and expressing such anxiety 
about every branch of science, as proved that even what he 
called relaxation, was but the diversion of his researches 
from one channel into another. In addition to the various 
studies already noticed, botany ajipears to have occupied 
a considerable share of his attention; and in itiis, as in 
every new acquisition, he disdained to stop at a moderate 
progress, or be content with a superficial knowledge. 

The indisposition of lady Jones in 1798, i-endored it 
absolutely necessary that she should return to England, an<i 
her aff*ectionate husband proposed to follow her in 179.>. 
but still wished to complete a system of Indian laws fie- 
fore he left the situation in which he could promote thi'. 
great work with most advantage. But ho had not pro^ 
ceeded long in this undertaking before symptoms aj>peared 
of that disorder which deprived the world of one of its 
brightest ornaments. The following account of his liisso* 
lutioa is given in the words of his biographer. 
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“ Oil the evening of the twentieth of April, or nearly 
about that date, after prolonging bis walk to a late hour, 
'diuring which he had imprudently remained in conversa¬ 
tion, in an unwholesome situation, he called upon the writer 
of these sheets, and complained of aguish symptoms, men¬ 
tioning his intention to take some medicine, and repeating 
jocularly an old proverb, that * an ague in the spring is 
medicine for a king.’ He bad no suspicion at the time 
of the real nature of his indisposition, which proved, in 
fact, to be a complaint common in Bengal, an inflammation 
in the liver. The disorder was, however, soon discovered 
by the penetration of the physician, who, after two or three 
days, was called in to his assistance; but it had then 
advanced too far to yield to the efficacy of the medicines 
usually prescribed, and they were administered in vain. 
The progress of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and 
terminated fatally on the twenty-seventh of April 1794. 
On the morning of that day his attendants, alarmed at the 
evident symptoms of approaching dissolution, came pre¬ 
cipitately to call the friend who has now the melancholy 
task of recording the mournful event. Not a moment was 
lost in repairing to his house. He was lying on his bed in 
a posture of meditation; and the only symptom of remain¬ 
ing life was a small degree of motion in the heart, which 
after a-few seconds ceased, and he expired without a pang 
or groan. His bodily suffering, from the complacency of 
his features and the ease of his attitude, could not have 
been severe; and his mind must have derived consolation 
from those sources where he had been in the habit of seek¬ 
ing it, and where alone, in our last moments, it can ever 
be found.” 

Thus ended the life of a man who was the brightest ex¬ 
ample of rational ambition, and of extensive learning, vir¬ 
tue, and excellence, that modern times have produced ; a 
man who must ever be the subject of admiration, although 
if can happen to the lot of few to equal, ant), perhaps, 
of none to excel him. When we compare the shortness 
of his life with the extent of his labours, the mind is over¬ 
powered ; yet his example, however disgraceful to the 
indolent, and even apparently discouraging to the humble 
scholar, will not be without the most salutary clFects, if it 
be allowed to prove that no difficulties in science are in¬ 
surmountable by regular industry, that the human faculties 
can be exalted by exercise beyond tlie common degrees 
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with which we are apt to be aatUBed, and Aat the finest 
taste is not incompatible with the profijnndest studies. It 
was the peculiar felicity of this extraordinary man, that 
the whole plan of his life appears to have been the best 
that could ha%’e been contrived to forward his views and to 
accomplish his character. In tracing its progress we 'see 
very little that could have been more happily arranged : 
few adverse occurrences, and scarcely an object of serious 
regret, especially when we consider how gently his ambio 
tion was chastened, and bis integrity purified, by the few 
delays which at one time seemed to cloud !iis prospects. 
In 1799 his Works were published in six volumes quarto, 
and have been since reprinted in thirteen volumes octavof 
with the addition of his life by lord Teignmouth, which 
first appeared in 1804. Among the public tributes to his 
memory are, a monument by Flaxman in University college, 
at the expence of lady Junes ; a monument in St. Paul’s^ 
and a statue at Bengal, both voted by the hon. East India 
company. A society of gentlemen at Bengal who were 
educated at Oxford, subscribed a sum for a private dissert 
tation on his character and merits, which was adjudged to 
Mr. Henry Philpots, M. A. of Magdalen college. Among 
the many poetical tributes paid to his memory, that by the 
rev. Mr. Maurice, of the British Museum, seems entitled 
to the preference, from his accurate knowledge of sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones’s character and studies. 

“ A mere catalogue of the writings of sir William Jones,** 
says his biogragher, “ would shew the extent and variety 
of his erudition ; a perusal of them will prove that it was 
1)0 less deep than miscellaneous. Whatever topic he dis¬ 
cusses, his ideas How with ease and perspicuity, his style 
is always clear and polished ; animated, and forcible, when 
his subject requires it. His philological, botanical, philo¬ 
sophical, and chronological disquisitions,- his historical re¬ 
searches, and even his Persian grammar, whilst they fix 
the curiosity and attention of the reader, by the novelty^ 
depth, or importance of the knowledge displayed in them, 
always delight by elegance of diction. His compositions 
are never dry, tedious, nor disgusting; and literature and 
science come from his hands adorned with all their grace 
and beauty. No writer, perhaps, ever displayed so much, 
learning, with so little affectation of it.” With regard to- 
his law publications, it is said that his Essay on Bail¬ 
ments” was sanctioned by the approbation of lord Mans«i 
VoL. XIX. K 
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field ; and all his writings in tlxis depai'tment shew tb&t 
had thoroughly studied the principles of law as a science. 
As to his opinion of the British constitution, it appears 
from repeated declarations that occur in his letters, and 
particularly in his 10th discourse, delivered to the Asiatic 
society in 1793, that he considered it as the noblest and 
most perfect that ever was formed. With regard to his 
political principles, he was an enlightened and decided 
friend to civil and religious liberty. Like many others of 
the same principles, he entertained a favourable opinion of 
the French revolution at its commencement, and wished 
success to the exertions of that nation for the establishment 
of a free constitution; but subsequent events must have 
given him new views, not so much of the principles on 
v^ch the revolutioi* was founded, as of the measures which 
have been adopted by some of its zealous partizans. To 
liberty, indeed, his attachment was enthusiastic, and he 
never speaks of tyranny or oppression but in the lan¬ 
guage of detestation. He dreaded, and wished to restrain, 
every encroachment on liberty ; and though he never 
enlisted under the banners of any party, he always con¬ 
curred in judgment and exertion with those who wished to 
render pure and permanent the constitution of his country. 

As a judge in India, his conduct was strictly conformable 
to the professions whicii he made in his first charge to the 
grand jury at Calcutta. On the bench be was laborious, 
patient, and discriminating ; bis charges to the grand jury, 
which do not exceed six, exhibit a veneration for the laws 
of his country ; a just and spirited encomium on the trial 
by jury, as the greatest and most invaluable right derived 
from them to the subject; a detestation of crimes, com¬ 
bined with mercy to the olfender; occasional elucida¬ 
tions of the law; and the strongest feelings of humanity 
and benevolence. His knowledge of the Sanscrit and Ara¬ 
bic eminently qualified him for the administration of justice 
in the supreme court, by enabling him to detect misrepre¬ 
sentations of the Hindu or Mohammedan laws, and to cor¬ 
rect impositions in the form of administering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mohammed. The inflexible inte^ 
grity with which he discharged the solemn duty of this 
station will long be remembered in Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. 

It might naturally be inquired by what arts or method 
be was enabled to attain that extraordinary degree of Jtnovr* 
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ledge for which he was distinguished. His faculties were 
naturally vigorous and strengthened by exercise j his me¬ 
mory, as we have before observed, was, from early life, 
fiingularly retentive; his emulation was ardent and un¬ 
bounded ; and his perseverance invincible. In India his 
studies began with the dawn; and, with the intermission 
of professional duties, were continued throughout the day. 
Another circumstance, which has been exemplified in some 
other instances that might be mentioned, and which gave 
him peculiar advantage in the exercise of his talents, was 
** the regular allotment of his time to particular occupa^ 
tions, and a scrupulous adherence to the distribution which 
he had fixed;” so that “ all his studies were pursued with¬ 
out interruption or confusion.” With sir William Jones it 
was a favourite opinion, that all men are born with an 
equal capacity for improvcmcut.” 

It is needless to add any thing in commendation of his 
private and social virtues. The independence of his inte¬ 
grity, his probity and humanity, and also his universal 
philanthropy and benevolence, are acknowledged by all 
who knew him. In every domestic relation, as a son; a 
brother, and a husband, he was attentive to every dictate 
of love, and to every obligation of duty. In his intercourse 
with the Indian natives he was condescending and conci¬ 
liatory ; liberally rewarding those who assisted him, and 
treating his dependents as friends. His biographer re¬ 
cords the following anecdote of a circumstance that oc- 
curred after his demise: “ The pundits who were in the 
habit of attending him, when I saw them at a public durbar 
a few days after that melancholy event, could neither re¬ 
strain their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
their admiration at the wonderful progress which he had 
made in the sciences which they professed.” Upon the 
whole, we may join with Dr. Parr, who knew his talents 
and character, in applying to sir William Jones his own 
words, “ It is happy for us that this man was born.” 

Having attained, by the assiduous exertion of his abilities, 
and in a course of useful service to his country and man¬ 
kind, a high degree of reputation, and -by economy that 
did not encroach upon his beneficence, a liberal compe¬ 
tence, he was prepared, one would have thought, at the 
age of forty-seven years, to enjoy dignity with indepen¬ 
dence. His plans, and the objects of his pursuit, in the 
prospect of future life, were various and extensive; and he 
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would naturally indulge many pleasing ideas in the view of 
ruturniogy at a fixed period, to his native country, and to 
beloved friends, who would anxiously wish for his arrival* 
Few persons seemed to be more capable of improving and 
enjoying prolonged life than sir William Jones; and few 
persons seemed to be better prepared for a more exalted 
state of progressive improvement, and of permanent feli¬ 
city, than that to which the most distinguished and pros¬ 
perous can attain within the regions of mortality.—Since 
bis death lady Jones has presented to the royal society a 
collection of MSS. Sanscrit and Arabic, which he reckoned 
inestimable, and also another large collection of Eastern 
MSS. of which a catalogue, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is 
inserted in the 13th volume of sir William Jones’s Works, 
Sro edition. * 

JONES (William), a late venerable and pious divine of 
the church of England, was born at Lowick in Northura- 
beriand, July 30, 1726, His father was Morgan Jones, a 
Welsh gentleman, a descendant of Colonel lones (but of 
very difierent principles) who married a sister of Oliver Crom¬ 
well. Uis mother was Sarah, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Letiin, of Lowick. He was remarkable from his childhood 
for unwearied industry and mgenium versatile. As soon as 
he was of the proper age, he was admitted, on the nomi¬ 
nation of the duke of Dorset, a scholar at the Charter- 
house, where he made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin, 
and laid the foundation of that knowledge which has since 
given him a distinguished name in the Christian world. 
His turn for philosophical studies soon began to shew itself; 
for meeting, when at the Charter-house, with Zachary 
Williams, author of a magnetical theory, which is now lost, 
he copied some of his tables and calculations, was shewn 
the internal construction of his instrument for finding the 
variation of the compass in all parts of the world; and saw 
all the diagrams by which his whole theory was demon¬ 
strated and explained. At this school, too, he commenced 
an acquaintance with the late earl of Liverpool, which was 
farther cultivated at the university, where they were of the 
same college, and continued to the last, notwithstanding 
the great difference in their future destination, to entertain 
a respect for each other. 

' Life by lord Teignmoiith.—Johnson and Chalmers’s Poets, 1810,—.Rees’s 
ryclopsedia.*->Michols’3 Bowyer, 
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When about eighteen years of age, he left the school, 
and went to University-college, Oxford, on a Charter- 
house exhibition. Among the several companions of his 
studies whom he loved and respected, there was no one 
dearer to him than Mr. George Horne, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich. Between them “ there was a sacred friend¬ 
ship ; a friendship made up of religious principles, which 
increased daily, by a similitude of inclinations, to the same 
recreations and studies.” Having taken the degree of B. A. 
in 1749, he was ordained a deacon by Dr. Thomas, bishop 
of Peterborough; and in 1751 was ordained a priest by 
another Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lincoln, at Bugden. On 
leaving the university, his first situation was that of curate 
of Finedon in Northamptonshire. There he wrote A full 
Answer to bishop Clayton’s Essay on Spirit,” published in 
1753. In this tract, many curious and interesting ques¬ 
tions are discussed, and several articles in the religion and 
learning of heathen antiquity explained, particularly the 
Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic Trinities. In 1754 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Brook Bridges, 
and went to r(!side at Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire, as 
curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brook Bridges, a 
gentleman of sound learning, singular piety, and amiable 
manners. 

While residing here he drew up ‘‘ The Catholic Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity,” which he had been revolving in his 
mind for some years. When this valuable work came to a 
third edition in 1767, he added to it “ A Letter to the 
common people, in answer to some popular arguments 
against the Trinity,” which the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge have since printed separately, and 
admitted into their list of books. Here likewise he en¬ 
gaged in a favourite work, for which he was eminently 
qualified, as the event proved, and for which some of his 
friends subscribed among them 300/. for three years, to 
enable him to supply himself with an .apparatus sufficient 
for the purpose of making the experiments necessary to his 
composing a treatise on philosophy. Accordih^y, in 1762, 
he published “ An Essay on the first principles of Natural 
Philosophy,” 4to, the design of which was to demonstrate 
the use of natural means, or second causes, in the economy 
of the material world, from reason, experiments, and the 
testimony of antiquity; and in 1781 he published a larger 
work in 4to, under the title of “ Physiological Disquisi- 
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tions, or Discourses on the Natural Philosophy of the 
Elements/* As it was ever his study to make philosophy 
the handmaid of religion, he has in this work embrace4 
every opportunity of employing natural knowledge in the; 
illustration of divine truth and the advancement of virtue. 
When the first volume was published, the late earl of Bute, 
the patron of learning and learned men, was so satisfied 
with it, that he desired the author not to be intimidated 
through fear of expence from pursuing his philosophical 
studies, and likewise commissioned him to direct Mr. 
Adams, the mathematical instrument maker, to supply hini 
with such instruments as he might want for making expe¬ 
riments, and put them to his account. His lordship also 
handsomely offered him the use of any books he might 
have occasion for. 

Mr. Jones’s work on the Trinity having procured hipi 
much reputation, archbishop Seeker presented him, first to 
the vicarage of Bethersden in Kent in 1764, and soon 
after to the more valuable rectory of Pluckley in the same 
county, as some reward for his able defence of that irai- 
portant doctrine. The income he derived from his vicarage 
not being equal to what he expected, it was thought ex¬ 
pedient by his friends, that he should eke out his slender 
pittance by taking a few pupils; and having undertaken 
the tuition of two young gentlemen, he continued the 
pmcuce for many years after- he removed to Pluckley. In 
1766 he preached the Visitation Sermon” before arch¬ 
bishop Seeker at Ashford, greatly to the satisfaction of bis 
grace and the whole audience. Owing to some delicacy, 
it was not printed at the time, though much wished; but 
in 1769 the substance of it was published in the form of a 
“ Letter to a young gentleman at Oxford intended for holy 
orders, containing some seasonable cautions against errors 
in doctrine.” On the publication of “ The Confessional,” 
the archbishop considered Mr. Jones as a proper person to 
write an answer to it; and accordingly he drew up some 
remarks, but had then neither health nor leisure to fit them 
for the press. But a new edition being called for of d^e 
“ Answer to an Essay on Spirit,” Mr. Jones thought it 
advisable to add, by way of sequel, the remarks be had 
originally drawn up on the principles and spirit of the 
“ Confessional,” which were published in 1770. 

It is mentioned in bishop Porteus’s Life of archbishop 
Seeker, that all the tracts, written by Dr. Sharp in tbn 
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Hutohinsonian controversy, were submitted* to his grace’*s 
inspection previous to their publication, who corrected 
and improved them throughout;, from whence we are to 
conclude he approved them. But whatever his prejudices 
were originally against what is called Hutohinsonian ism, 
and they were supposed at one time to be pretty strong, 
they must have been greatly done away before he became 
the patron of Mr. Jones. When the “ Essay on the first 
principles of Natural Philosophy” was publisheti, his grace 
observed to a gentleman who saw it lying on his table, 
“ this work of Mr. Jones’s is not to be treated with neglect; 
it is sensibly and candidly written,•and if it is not an¬ 
swered, we little folks shall conclude it is, because it can¬ 
not be answered and he told Mr. Jones himself by way 
of consolation (knowing probably how difficult it was to 
get rid of old prejudices) that he must be contented to be 
accounted, for a time, an heretic in philosophy. In 1773 
Mr, Jones collected together into a volume, Disquisitions 
on some select subjects of Scripture, which had been before 
printed in separate tracts; and, in 1776, in the character 
of a “ Presbyter of the church of England,” he published, 
in a Letter to a friend at Oxford, “ Reflections on the 
growth of Heathenism among modern Christians.” 

When he was induced to remove from Pluckle}^ and 
accept the perpetual curacy of Nayland in Suffolk, he 
went thither to reside with his family. Soon after, he 
effected an exchange of Pluckley for Paston in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, which he visitfid annually, but he determined tr» 
settle at Nayland for the remainder of his days, nor was he 
(as his biographer notices with some regret for neglected 
merit) ever tempted to quit that post by any offer of higher 
preferment. The “ Physiological Disquisitions” before 
alluded to, having received their last revise, were published 
in 1771, and the impression was soon sold off. A notion, 
says his biographer, is entertained by some persons, that 
the elementary philosophy naturally leads to Atheism, and 
sir Isaac Newton himself is charged with giving counte¬ 
nance to materialism by his sether; but nothing can be 
farther from the truth. “ It is,” adds Mr. Stevens, “ the 
aim and study of the elementary, called the Hutchin- 
sonian, philosophy, not to confound God and nature, but 
to distinguish between the Creator and the creature; 
not with the heathens to set up the heavens for God, 
but to believe and confess, with all true worshippers, 
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thftt it is Jehovah who made the heavens.'* And ta 
maintain that the operations in nature are carried on by 
the agency of the elements, which, experiment demon- 
strates, is no more excluding God from being the Creator 
of the world, than to maintain that motion once given to a 
watch will continue without the immediate application of 
the artist’s hand every moment to it, is asserting that the 
watch made itself. Let any one read the Physiological 
Disquisitions, and he will soon be convinced that North and 
South are not more opposite than Hutchinsonianism and 
materialism. 

The figurative lang^iage of the Holy Scripture having 
bt^en always his favourite study, after revolving the subject 
in his mind for many years, Mr. Jones drew up a course of 
lectures, which were delivered in the parish church of 
Nayiand, in Suffolk, in the year 1786. Music was ^ 
favourite relaxation with him, and he understood both 
theory and practice. His treatise on the “ Art of Music’* 
is reckoned to display a profound knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, and his compositions (a morning and evening cathe¬ 
dral service, ten church pieces for the organ, with four 
anthems in score for the use of the church of Nayiand) are 
greatly admired, as of the old school, in the true classical 
stUe. By the advice of his learned and judicious friend, 
bisViop Horne, then become his diocesan, to whose opinion 
he always paid the greatest deference, he put forth, in 
1790, two volumes of “Sermons” on moral and reli¬ 
gious subjects, in which were included some capital dis¬ 
courses on Natural History, delivered on Mr. Fairchild’s 
foundation (the Koyal Society appointing the preacher) at 
the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, several successive 
years, on Tuesday in Whitsun week. At the preaching of 
these sermons, the audience was not l>^rge, but it increased 
annually, as the fame of the preacher was noised abroad, 
whose manner was no less animated and engaging, than the 
subject was profound and important, and at the last sermon 
the church was full. 

When dcmocratical principles were spreading with much 
rapidity in 1792, Mr. Jones wrote the letter of “Tho¬ 
mas Bull to his brother John,” which was disseminated 
throughout the kingdom, was admirably calculate<l to 
open the eyes of the populace, and produced a consider¬ 
able effect. 

In 1792 be published a valuable collection of dissercaM 
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tions, extracts, &c. in defence of the church of England, 
under the title of “ The Scholar armed against the Errors 
of the Time,” 2 vols. 8vo; and on the death of bishop 
Horne in 1792, Mr. Jones, out of affectionate regard to 
the memory of the venerable prelate, his dear friend and 
patron, undertook the task of recording bis life, which was 
published in 1795, and the second edition in 1799, with a 
new preface, containing a concise but luminous exposition 
of the leading opinions entertained by Mr. Hutchinson on 
certain interesting points on theology and philosophy. 

In the autumn of 1798 be was presented by the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to the sinecure rectory of Holling- 
bourn in Kent, benevolently intended as a convenient 
addition to his income, after the discontinuance of pupils; 
but in the following year lie lost his wife, which was soon 
followed by another affliction, probably occasioned by the 
shock her death gave him, a paralytic attack which deprived 
him of the use of one side. In this infirm state of body, 
but with full exercise of his faculties, he lived several 
months. At length, he suddenly quitted his study, and 
retired to his chamber, from whence he came out no more, 
breaking off in the middle of a letter to a friend, which, 
after abrupt transition from the original subject, he left 
unfinished, with these remarkable words, the last of which 
are written particularly strong and steady. “ I begin to 
feel as well as understand, that there was no possible way 
of taking my poor broken heart from the fatal subject of 
the grief that was daily preying upon it to its destruction, 
but that which Providence hath been pleased to take, of 
turning my thoughts from iny mind, to most alarming 
symptoms of approaching death.” Like many other good 
and pious men before him, he had long very much dreaded 
the pains of death; but, to his own great comfort, this 
dread be completely overcame. The sacrament had been 
frequently administered to him during his confinement; 
and he received it, for the last time, about a week prior to 
bis death. A little while previous to his dissolution, as 
his curate was standing by his bed-side, he requested him 
to read the 71st psalm, which was no sooner done than he 
took him by the hand, and said with great mildness and 
composiue, “ If this be dying, Mr. Sims, I had no idea 
what dying was before and then added, in a somewhat 
stronger tone of voice, “ thank God, thank God, that it is no 
worse.” He continued sensible after this just long enough 
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tp tajue leave of Bis cfaildren (a son and daughter}, «diOj 
being, both settled at no great distance, had been very 
much with him, and had done every thing in their power 
^ alleviate his sorrows; and, on the morning of Feb. 6, 
1800, he expired without a groan or a sigh. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mr. Jones was the 
author of A Preservative against the publications of mo¬ 
dern Socinians. A Letter to a Gentleman at Oxford, 
against Errors in Doctrine. The Grand Analogy ; or, the 
Testimony of Nature and Heathen Antiquity to the Truth 
of a Trinity in Unity. A Detection of the Principles and 
Spiji^it of a book entitled The Confessional. On the Mo- 
aalp Distinction of Animals into clean and unclean. The 
Sacrifice of Isaac reconciled with the Divine Laws; and 
^le meaning is shewn, so far as it is opened in the Scrip¬ 
ture. An Enquiry into the Circumstances and Moral In¬ 
tention of the Temptation of Jesus Christ. A Survey of 
Life and Death; with some Observations on the Interme¬ 
diate State. Considerations on the Life, Death, and Bu¬ 
rial of the Patriarchs. . On the metaphorical Application 
of Sleep, as an Image of Death in the Scriptures. An 
Essay on Confirmation. Lectures on the figurative Lan¬ 
guage of the Scriptures ; with a supplemental Lecture on 
the Use and Intention of some remarkable Passages of the 
Scriptures, not commonly understood. Sermons, in two 
volumes, 8vo j besides several single Sermons preached on 
various occasions. The Book o! Nature, or the Sense of 
Things; in two Parts. Letters from a I'utor to his Pupils. 
The Churchman’s Catechism. 'I'he Con.stitution of the 
Church of Christ demonstrated. Six Letters on Electricity. 
A Treatise on the Art of Music, with Plates of Examples. 
A Morning and Evening Service. Observations in a Jour¬ 
ney to Paris, by way of Flanders, in the year 1776. Con¬ 
siderations on the Religious Worship of the Heatltens, as 
bearing unanswerable Testimony to the Principles of 
Christianity. A Letter to the Church of England, by an 
old Friend and Servant of the Church. A Letter to three 
converted Jews, lately baptized and confirmed in the 
Church of England. A Letter to the Honourable L. K. 
on the Use of the Hebrew Language. Short whole- 
length of Dr. Priestley. Collection of smaller Pieep; 
among which are the Learning of the Beasts, and Two 
l.eiters to a Predcstinarian, printed in the Anti-Jacobin 
Review and Magazine for January and February, 1800» 





4tc. &c. &c. All these h^ve been repW^® \ ' 
of his Works, 1801, in 12 vols. 8vo, and afford . 

talents, zeal, piety, and learning, which are nlg,u*j V 
table to him. Mr. Jones was a man of strong att^hmenfs^ 


and of strong aversions. In the pursuit of what he con> 
sidered to be truth, he knew no middle paths, and would 
listen to no compromises. Such ardent; zeal freqnently 
brought on him the charge of bigotry, which p^h^ps be 
was the better enabled to bear, as he had to contend with 


men whose bigotry, in their own way, cannot easily be 
exceeded. It must be confessed at the same time that hia 


judgment was by no means equal to his ardour in promul¬ 
gating or vindicating his opinions; and that all the useful 
purposes of his writings might have been promoted with 
more moderation in his style and sentiments. With this 
exception, however, which is greatly overbalanced by the 
general excellence of his character as a man and an authoi^ 
he deserves to be ranked among the most able defenders 
of the doctrines and discipline of the church of England.* 
JONSIUS, or JONSENIUS (Johjj), a learned philo¬ 
logical writer, was born Oct. 20, 1624, at Flensburg in the 
duchy of Sleswick. He was first educated at the school 
of Flensburg, and that of Kiel, and very early discovered 
such a talent for music, that when he went to Hamburgh, 
and afterwards to Crempen, he was enabled to support 
himself by his musical skill. In the autumn of 1645, he 
went to Rostock, where he studied the languages and phi¬ 
losophy, and probably theology, as he became a preacher 
in 1647. In the same year he was admitted doctor in phi¬ 
losophy. Leaving Rostock in IG t*), he returned to Flens¬ 
burg to be co-rector of the schools, an office which he 
filled with great credit for a year, and had for one of his 
.scholars the celebrated Marquard Gudins. 'I’he smallness 
of his salary obliging him to give up his situation, he went 
in 1650 to Konigsberg, where he taught philosophy, and 
in 1652 accepted the place of rector of the schools at 
Flensburg. In 1656 he was presented to the rectorate of 
the school belonging to the cathedral j but partly owing to 
the bad air of the place, and partly to some discourage¬ 
ments and domestic troubles, he determined to leave his 


native country for Leipsic ; and while there, the senate of 
Franefort offered him the place of sub-rector, which he 


• Life by Wm. Slovens, esii. first printed in the Anii-Jacobin Review. 
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accepted, but did not enjoy long, as he died of a violent 
haemorrhage in April 1659. He was the author of various 
philological dissertations, which indicated great learning 
and critical acumen j but his principal work is his “ De 
Scriptoribus historiae philosophicic, libri IV.” Francfort, 
1659, 4to. This soon became very scarce, whicii deter¬ 
mined Dornius to publish a new edition in 1716, coiitinued 
to that time, with learned notes. Both editions are highly 
praised, as valuable works, by Graevius, Baillet, and Brucker. 
Jonsius had announced other useful treatises, the comple¬ 
tion of which was prevented by his untimely death.' 

JONSON (Benjamin), or JOHNSON, for so he, as 
well as some of his friends, wrote his name, nas born in 
Hartshoru-lane near Charing-cross, Westminster, June 11, 
1574, about a month after the death of his failior. Dr. 
Bathurst, whose life was written by Mr. Wartoii, ini'ormed 
Aubrey that Jonson was born in V arwickshirc, but all 
other accounts fix his birth in Westminster. Fuller says, 
that “ with all his industry he could not find him in his 
cradle, but that he could fetch him from his long coats; 
when a little child, he lived in Ilartshorne-lanc near 
Charing-cross.” Mr. Malone examined the register of 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, and St. Martin’s in the F'ields, 
but without being able to discover the time of his baptism. 
His family was originally of Aniiandale in Scotland, whence 
his grandfather removed to Carlisle in the time of Henry 
VIll. under whom he held some office. But his son being 
deprived both of his estate and liberty in the reign of 
queen Mary, went afterwards in holy orders, and, leaving 
Carlisle, settled in Westminster. 

Our poet was first .sent to a private school in the church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and wuis afterwards removed 
to Westminster-school. Here he had for his preceptor the 
illustrious Camden, for whom he ever preserved the highest 
respect, and, besides dedicating one of his best plays to 
him, commemorates him in one of his epigrams, as the 
person to whom he owed all he knew. He was making 
very extraordinary progress at this school, when his mother, 
who, soon after her husband’s death, had married a brick¬ 
layer, took him home to learn his step-father’s business. 
How long he continued in this degrading occupation is 
uncertain : according to Fuller he soon left it, and went to 


' Cbaufepie.—Saxii Onomasticon. 
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Cambridge, but necessity obliged him to return to his 
father, who, among other works, employed him on the new 
building at Lincoln’s-inn, and here he was to be seen with 
a trowel in one hand and a book in the other. This, Mr, 
Malone thinks, must have been either in 1588 or 1593, 
in each of which years, Dugdale informs us, some new 
buildings were erected by the society. Wood varies the 
story, by stating that he was taken from the trowel to attend 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s son abroad, and afterwards went to 
Cambridge j but young Raleigh was not born till 1594, 
nor ever went abroad, except with his father in 1617 to 
Guiana, where he lost his life. So many of Jonson’s con¬ 
temporaries, however, have mentioned his connection with 
the Raleigh family, that it is probable be was in some 
shape befriended by them, although not while he worked 
at his father’s business, for from that he ran away, enlisted 
as a common soldier, and served in the English army then 
engaged agai nsl the Spaniards in the Netherlands. “ Here,” 
says the author of his life in the Biographia Britannica, 
“ he accptired a degree of military glory which rarely falls 
to the lot of a common man in that profession. In an 
encounter with a single man of the enemy, he slew his 
opponent, and strip[)ing him, carried off the spoils in the 
view of both armies.” As our author’s fame does not rest 
on his military exploits, it can be no detraction to hint, 
that one man killing and stripping another is a degree of 
military prowess of no very extraordinary kind. His bio¬ 
grapher, however, is unwilling to quit the subject until he 
has informed us, that “ the glory of this action receives a 
particular heightening from the reHection, that he thereby 
stands singularly distiuguished above the rest of his bre¬ 
thren of the poetical race, very fevr of whom have ever 
acquired any reputation in arms.” 

On his return he is said to have resumed his studies, 
and to have gotie to St. John’s,college, Cambridge. This 
fact rests chiefly upon a tradition in that college, sup¬ 
ported by the gift of several books now in the library with 
his’ name in them. As to the question why his name does 
not appear in any of the lists, it is answered that he was 
only a sizar, who made a short stay, and his name could 
not appear among the admissions, where no notice was 
usually taken of any young men that had not scholarships; 
and as to matriculation, there was at that time no register. 
If he went to St. John’s, it seems probable enough that 
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the shortness of his stay was occasioned by his necessities; 
and this would be the case whether he went to Cambridge 
in 1588, as Mr. Malone conjectures, or after his return 
from the army, perhaps in 1594. In either case he was 
poor, and received no encouragement from his family in 
his education. His- persevering love of literature, how¬ 
ever, amidst so many difficulties, ought to be mentioned 
to his honour. 

Having failed in these more creditable attempts to gain 
a subsistence, he began his theatrical career, at first among 
the strolling companies, and was afterwards admitted into 
an obscure theatre called the Green Curtain, in the neish- 
bourhood of Shoreditch, from which the present Curtain- 
road seems to derive its name. He had not been there 
long, before he attempted to write for the stage, but was 
not at first very successful either as an author or actor. 
Meres enumerates him among the writers of tragedy^; but no 
tragedy of his writing exists, prior to 1598, when his co¬ 
medy of “ Every Man in his Humour” procured him a name. 
Dexter, in his “ Satyromastix,” censures his acting as awk¬ 
ward and mean, ahd his temper as rough and untractable. 

During his early engagements on the stage, he had the 
misfortune to kill one of the players in a duel, for which 
he was thrown into prison, “ brought near the gallows,’* 
but afterwards pardoned. While in confinement, a popish 
priest prevailed on him to embrace the Roman catholic 
faith, in which he continued about twelve years. As soon 
as he was released, which appears to have been about 
1595, he married, to use his own expression, “ a wife 
who was a shrew, yet honest to him,” and endeavoured to 
provide for his family by his pen. Having produced a 
play which was accidentally seen by Sh^kspeare, he re¬ 
solved to bring it on the stage, of which he was a manager, 
and acted a part in it himself. What play this was, we 
are not told, but its success encouraged him to produce 
his excellent comedy of ** Every Man in his Humour,” 
which was performed on the same stage in 1598. Oldys, 
in bis manu.script notes on Langbaine, says that Jonson 
was himself the master of a play-house in Barbican, which 
was at a distant period converted into a dissenting meeting¬ 
house. He adds that Ben lived in Bartholomew-close, in 
the house which was inhabited, in Oldys’s time, by Mr. 
James, a letter-founder. Mention is made in his writings, 
of his theatre, of the Sun and Moon tavern, in Aldersgatte- 
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slreet, and of the Mermaid. But the want of dates ren¬ 
ders much of this information useless. 

In the following year he produced the counterpart of his 
funner comedy, entitled “ Kvery Man out of his Humour,” 
and continued to furnish a new play every year until he 
was called to assist in the masks and entertainments giveu 
in honour of the accession of king James to the throne of 
England, and afterwards on occasions of particular festivity 
at the courts of .Tames and Charles I. But from these 
barbarous jiroductions, he occasionally retired to the cul¬ 
tivation of his comic genius, and on one occasion gave an 
extraordinary proof of natural and prompt excellence in 
bis Volpone,” which was finished within the space of 
five weeks. 

Ilis next production indicated somewhat of that rough 
and indepenuent spirit which neither the smiles nor terrors 
of a court could repress. It was, indeed, a foolish ebul¬ 
lition for a man in his circumstances to ridicule the Scotch 
nation iu the court of a Scotch king, yet this he attempted 
in a comedy entitled “ Eastward-Hoe,” which he wrote in 
conjunction with Chapman and Marston, although, as Mr. 
Warion has remarked, he w«as in general “ too proud to 
assist or be assisted.” The affront, however, was too gross 
to be overlooked, and the three authors were sent to pri¬ 
son, and not released without much i.iterest. Camden 
and Seldeu are supjiosed to have supplicated the throne 
in favour of Jonsou on this occasion. At an entertainment 
which he gave to these and other friends on his release, 
his mother, “more like an antique Roman than a Briton, 
drank to him, and showed him a paper of poison, which 
she intended to have given him in his liquor, after having 
taken a portion of it herself, if sentence upon him (of pil¬ 
lory, &c.) had been carried into execution.” The history 
of the times shews the probable inducement Jonson had to 
ridicule the Scotch. The court was filled with them, and 
it became the humour of the English to be jealous of their 
encroachments. Jonson, however, having obtained a par¬ 
don, endeavoured to conciliate his offended sovereign by 
taxing his genius to produce a double portion of that adu¬ 
lation in which James delighted. 

His connexion with Shakspeare, noticed above, has 
lately become the subject of a controversy. Pope, iu the 
preface to his edition of Shakspeare, says, “ I cannot help 
thinking that these two poets were good friends, and lived 
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on amicable terms, and in offices of society with each 
other. It is an acknowledged fact that Ben Jonson was 
introduced upon the stage, and his first works encouraged 
by Sijakspeare. And after his death, that author writes 
^ ro the Memory of his beloved Mr. William Shakspeare,* 
which shows as if the friendship bad continued through 
life.” IVIr. Malone, the accuracy of whose researches are 
entitled to the highest respect, has produced many proofs 
•of their mutual dislike, amounting, as he thinks on the 
part of Jonson, to malignity. Mr. Steevens and Mr. George 
Chalmers are inclined likewise to blame Jonson; but Dr. 
Farmer considered the reports of Jonson’s pride and ma¬ 
lignity as absolutely groundless. Mr. O. Gilchrist, in a 
pamphlet lately published, has vindicated Jonson with 
much acuteness, although without wholly effacing the im¬ 
pression which Mr. Malone’s proofs and extracts are cal¬ 
culated to make. That Jonson was at times the antagonist 
of Shakspeare, and that they engaged in what Fuller calls 
‘‘ Wit-combats,” may be allowed, for such occurrences 
are not uncommon among contemporary poets; but it is 
inconsistent with all we know of human passions and tem¬ 
pers that a man capable of writing the high encomiastic 
lines alluded to by Pope, could have at any time harboured 
malignity iu his heart against Shakspeare. Malignity rarely 
dies with its object, and more rarely turns to esteem and 
veneration. 

Jonson’s next play, Epicacne, or the Silent Woman,” 
did not appear until 1609, and amply atoned for his 
seeming neglect of the dramatic muse. It is perhaps the 
first regular comedy in the language, and did not lose 
much of this superiority by the appearance of his “ Al¬ 
chemist,” in 1610. His tragedy, however, of “ Cata- 
line,” in 1611, as well as his “ Sejanus,” of both which 
he entertained a high opinion, serve only to confirm the 
maxim that few authors know where their excellence lies. 
Tiie “ Cataliue,” says Dr. Hurd, is a specimen of all the 
errors of tragedy. 

In 1613 he went to Paris, where he was admitted to an 
interview with cardinal Perron, and with his usual frank¬ 
ness told the cardinal that his translation of Virgil was 
“ nought.” About this time he commenced a quarrel with 
Inigo Jones, and made him the subject of his ridicule in a 
comedy called Bartholomew-Fair,” acted in 1614. Jones 
was architect or machinist to the masques and entertain* 
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ments for whidi Joilson furnished the poetry, but the par¬ 
ticular cause of their quarrel does not appear. ** Who¬ 
ever,” says lord Orford, “ was the aggressor, the turbu¬ 
lent temper of Jonson took care to be most in the wrong. 
Nothing exceeds the grossness of the language that he 
poured out, except the badness of the verses that were the 
vehicle. There he fully exerted all that brutal abuse 
which his contemporaries were willing to think wit, be¬ 
cause they were afraid of it; and which only serves to 
show the arrogance of the man who presumed to satirize 
Jones and rival Shakspeare. With the latter, indeed, he 
had not the smallest pretensions to be compared, except 
in having sometimes written absolute nonsense. Jonson 
translated the ancients, Shakspeare transfused their very 
soul into his writings.” If Jonson was the rival of Shak¬ 
speare, he deserves all this ; but with no other claims than 
his “ Cataline,” and “ Sejamis,” how could he for a mo¬ 
ment fancy himself the rival of Shakspeare? 

“ Bartholomew Fair” was succeeded by the ** Devil’s an 
Ass,” in If) 16, and by an edition of his Works in folio, in 
which his “ Kpigraais” were first printed, although they 
appear to have been written at various times, and some long 
before this period, lie was now in the zenith of his fame 
and prosperity. Among other marks of respect, he was 
presented with the honorary degree of M. A. by the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. He had been invited to this place by 
Dr. Corbet, senior student, and afterwards dean of Christ¬ 
church and bishop of Norwiidi. According to the account 
he gave of himself to Drummond, ho was M. A. of botli 
universities. 

Wood informs ns that he succeeded Daniel as poet-lau- 
reat, in Oct. 1619, as Daniel did Spenser. Mr. Malone, 
however, has very clearly proved that neither Spenser noi 
Daniel enjoyed the office now known by that name. King 
James, by letters patent dated February 3, 1615-16, granted 
Jonson an annuity or yearly pension of one hundred marks 
during his life, “ in consideration of the good and accept¬ 
able service heretofore done, and hereafter to be done, by 
the said B. J.” On the 23d of April, 1630, king Charles 
by letters patent, reciting the former grant, and that it 
had been surrendered, was pleased “ in consideration (says 
the patent) of the good and acceptable service done unto 
us and our father by the said B. J. and especially to en¬ 
courage him to proceed in those services of his wit and 
VoL. XIX. L 
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pen, which we have enjoined unto him, and wiiich we ex¬ 
pect from him,” to augment his annuity of one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds per annum during his life, 
payable from Christmas 1629. Charles at the same time 
granted him a tierce of Canary Spanish wine yearly during 
his life, out 6f his majesty’s cellars at Whitehall; of which 
there is no mention in the former grant. Soon after this 
pension was settled on him, he went to Scotland to visit 
his intimate friend and correspondent, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, to whom he imparted many particulars of his 
life and his opinions on the poets of his age. After his 
return from this visit, which appears to have afforded him 
much pleasure, he wrote a poem on the subject; but this, 
with several more of his productions, was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, and he commemorated his loss in a poem 
entitled “ An Execration upon Vulcan.” 

Although it is not our purpose to notice all his dramatic 
pieces, it is necessary to mention, that in 1629 he pro¬ 
duced a comedy called the “ New Inn, or the light heart,” 
which was so roughly handled by the audience, that he was 
provoked to write an “ Ode to Himself,” in which he 
threatened to abandon the stage. Threats of this kind arc 
.generally impotent, and Jonson gained nothing but the 
character of a man who was so far spoiled by public favour 
as to overrate his talents. Felthain and Suckling reflected 
on him with some asperity on this occasion, while Randolph 
endeavoured to reconcile him to his profession. His tem¬ 
per, usually rough, might perhaps at this time have been 
exasperated by disease, for we find that his health w^as de¬ 
clining from 162 3 to 1629 when his play was condemned. 
He was also suli’ering about this time the usual vexations 
which attend a want of (economy ; in one case of pecuniary 
tunharrassraent, king Charles relieved him by the hand¬ 
some present of an lumdred pounds. This contradicts a 
story related l)y Cibber and Smollett, that when the king 
beard of his illness, he sent him ten pounds, and that Jon- 
.son said to the messenger, His Majesty has sent me ten 
pounds, because I arn old and poor, and live in an alley; 
go and tell him that his soul lives in an alley.” Jonson’s 

♦ Tlie fire above-mentioned Oldys w.is assisted by Sir George Carew, Sir 
fixes in this year, and says, that it de- Kobert Cotton, and the celebrated Sel- 
stroyed a History of Henry V. ut’ which den. Otdys’s MS Notes to Langbaine 
Jonson had gone through eight of his in llrit, Mus. 

■line years, and in wliiuh it is said he 
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blunt manners ami reatly wit make the reply sufFjciently 
credible, had the former part of the story been true, but 
the lines of graiitmle which he addressed to his majesty 
are a satisfactory refutation, .hmson, however, continued 
to he thoughtlessly lavish ami poor, although in addition 
to the royal bounty ho is said to have enjoyed a pension 
from the city, and received occasional assistance from his 
friends. The pension from the city appears to have been 
withdrawn in 1631, if it be to it he alludes in the post¬ 
script of a letter in the British Museum, dated that year, 
“ Yesterday the barbarous court of aldermen have with¬ 
drawn their chamllcr-ly ]>ension for verjuice and mustard 
33^. 6s. Sutton, the founder of the Charter-house, 

is said to have been one of his benefactors, which renders 
it improbable that Jonsoii could have intended to ridicule 


* Tliis letter, which is addressed to 
the F.arl of Nuwcavtic, showi so much 
of his temper and spiiit at this lime, 
that a longer extract may bo excused. 

“ I myself being no sulislance, am 
faine to troulde you willi shaddowes, or 
what is less, an apolo^m;, or fable, in a 
dream. I being stricken with llio palsy 
in lf)‘28, had, by Sir Tiioinas Badger, 
some few months synco, a foxe sent 
nice, for a present, which creature, by 
handling, 1 endciivnured to make tame, 
as well for the abating of my disease as 
the delight 1 took in speculation of liis 
nature. It happened this present year 
1631, and tins verie weeke being the 
weeke ushering Christmas, and this 
Tuesday inotning in a dreume (and 
tnorning dreames are truest), to have 
one of my servants ci.me to my Ind- 
side, and tell mee. Master, master, tie: 
fox speaks! Whereat mee thuuglit [ 
started and trembled, went down into 
the yard to witness the wonder. 

I found my Reynard in his tcnoin'iit, 
the tubb I had hired for iiiin, cynu ally 
expressing bis own loti, to he c. ndcmoM 
to the house of a poet, wiicre iiotliin.c 
was to be seen but the bare walls, an I 
not any thing heard but the noi^c (f a 
sawe dividing billatcs all the weikc 
long, mure to keepe the family in exer¬ 
cise, than to comfort any person there 
with fire, save the paralytic master; 
and went on in this way, as the Fox 
seemed the better fabler of the two. 1, 
his master, began to give him good 
words, and stroakc Iiim ; but Reynard, 
balking, told uicc this would not doe. 


I must give him meate, I, angry, call’d 
him stinking vermine. Ilee reply'd, 
lookc into your cellar, which is your 
larder too, yonlc find a worse vermin 
tht re. When presently, calling for a 
light, mee thought 1 went down, and 
found all the floor turn’d up, a*: if a 
colony (if moles had been there, or an 
aitny of salf-pctre vermin. Where¬ 
upon I sent preseiilly mio Tnltle-street 
for the king’s most excellent mole-, 
catcher, to release nice, and Imnt 
them : Init .ice, when he came and 
viewd the place, and liad woll marked 
the earth turned up, took a haudfull, 
siii 'lt to it, and said, Master, it is not 
in my power to destroy this vermin ; 
the k. or some good man of a noble 
n.iture imi't helpe you: this kind of 
me'• is eall’d a want, which will de- 
stioy you end your family, if you pre¬ 
vent iH.t ti.v worsting of it in lyinc. 
All'!, llieie!'.n-e, Ged kcepc you, and 
S' n ’. veu health. 

“'i iu- interprcl.ition both of the .*3- 
blc and dream is, lliat I. waking, doc 
find team the worst and most woiking 
Vermin in a liousc; and tiioicfoie, my 
m.blc lord, and next the k:ng my best 
patron, 1 am iiecix-sitao’d to tell it you. 
1 am not so impudent to borrow any 
snrn of your lordsbip, for I have no u.~ 
cully to paj'; but my needs aic such, 
and so urging, as I do tng wliat your 
bounty can give ince, in the name of 
good letters, and the lioiid of an ever- 
gratefuH and acknowledging servant t.- 
your honour.” 

(> 
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so excellent a character on the stage: yet, according to 
Mr. Oldys, “ Volpone” was intended for him. But al¬ 
though it is supposed that Jonson sometimes laid the rich 
under contributions by the dread of his satire, it is not 
very likely that he would attack such a man as Sutton. 

The “'Fale of a Tub,” and the “ Magnetic Lady,” were 
his last dramatic pieces, and bear very few marks of liis 
original powers. He penned another masque in 1634, 
and we have a “ New Year’s Ode” dated in 1635, but the 
remainder of his life appears to have been wasted in sick¬ 
ness of the paralytic kind, which at length carried him off, 
Aug. 16, 1637, in the sixty-third year of his age. I'hrce 
days afterwards he was interred in Westminster-abbey, at 
the north-west end near the belfrey, with a common pave¬ 
ment stone laid over his grave, with a short and irreverend 
inscription of “ O rare Ben .Toiison,” cut at the expcnce 
of sir .lohn Young of Great Milton in Oxfordshire. His 
tleath was lamented as a public loss to the poetical world. 
About six months after this event, his contemporaries 
joined in a collection of elegies and encomiastic poems, 
which was published under the title of “ Jonsonius Yirbius ; 
or the Memory of Ben Jonson revived by the friends of the 
Muses.” Dr. Duppa, bishop of Chichester, was the edi¬ 
tor of this volume, which contained verses by lords Falk¬ 
land and Buckhurst, sir John Beaumont, sir Francis Wort- 
ley, sir Thomas Hav\kins, Messrs. Henry King, Henry 
(h)ventry, '^I’homas May, Dudley Diggs, George Fortescue, 
William Habington, Edmund Waller, J. Vernon, J. Cl. 
(probably Cleveland) Jasper Mayne, Will. Cartwright, 
John Rutter, Owen Feltham, George Donne, Shakerley 
IMarniion, John Ford, R. Bridcoak, Rich. West, R. Meade, 
11. Ramsay, T. 'Ferrent, Rob. Wasing, Will. Bew, and 
.':jam. Evans. A subscription also was entered hito for a 
monument in the Abbey', but prevented by the rebellion. 
The second earl of Oxford contributed the bust in bas- 
relievo which is now in Poet’s-corncr. Jonson had several 
cliiklren, but survived them all. One of them was a poet, 
and, as Mr. Malone has discovered, the author of a Drama 
written in conjunction with Brome. It should seem that 
he was not on good terms with his father. Fuller says that 
“ Ben was not happy in his children.” 

As many points of his character are obscure or disputed, 
it may not be unnecessary in this place to exhibit the evi¬ 
dence of his contemporaries, or of those who lived at no 
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•great distance of time. The following particulars Au- 
brov collected from Dr. Bathurst, sir Bennet Hoskyns, 
Lacy the player, and others 

“ 1 remember when I was a scholar at Triii. C<dl. Oxon, 
!64G, 1 heard Mr. Ralph Bathurst (m>w dean of Welles) 
say, that Ben; Johnson was a Warwyckshire man. ’Tis 
agreed that, his father was a minister; and by his epistle 
D. 1). of Every Man — to Mr. W. Camden, that he was 
a WVstmiuster scholar, and that Mr. W. ('amden was his 
schoolmaster. Ilis mother, after his father’s death, mar¬ 
ried a bricklayer, and ’tis generally f said that he wrought 
for some time with his fathcr-in-lawe, and particularly on 
the garden wall of Lincoln’s inne next to Chancery lane; 
and that a knight, a bencher, walking thro’, an i hearing 
him repeat some Greeke verses out of Horner, discoursing 
with }iim and linding him to have a witt extraordinary, 
gave him some exhibition to inainlain him at I’rinity 

college in Cambridge, where he was-: then he went 

into the Lowe Couutryes, and spent some time, not very 
long, in the armic; not to the disgrace of [it], as you 
may find in his Kpigrimes. Then he came into England, 
and acted and wrote at the Greene Cnrtaine, but both ill ; 
a kind of nursery or obscure playhouse somewhere in the 
suburbs (1 think towards Shoreditcli or Clerkcnwell). Then 
he undertook again to write a play, and did hitt it admira¬ 
bly well, viz. Krcrij Man — which was his first good one. 
Sergeant .la. Hoskins of Herefordshire was his Father. I 
remember his sonue (sir Benact Hoskins, baronet, who 
was something jioetical in his youth) told me, that when 
he desiretl to he adopted Iris sonne, No, sayd lie, ’tis 
honour enough for me to he your brother: lam ytnir father’s 
sonue : ’twas he that polished me : 1 do acknowledge it. 
He was (or rather had been) of a clear and fairc skin. His 
habit was very plain. I have heard Mr. Lacy the player 
say, that he was wont to weare a coate like a coachman’s 
coate, with slitts under the arm-pitts. He would many 
times cxceede in drinke: Canarie was his beloved litpaour: 
then he would tumble home to bed ; and when he had 
thoroughly perspired, then to studie. I have .seen iiis 
studycing chairc, which was of strawe, such as old women 

* For thr transcription of tills article It is perhaps iinneccss.iry to adi], that 
the Reader is iniJeblfil to Mr-Malone’s Aubrey’s MSS. are in the Ashmulean 
Historical Account of the ICn^lish Stage. Museum, Oxford. 

f A few eontraelious in the manuscript are not retained in this copy. 
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used : and as Aulus Gellius is drawn in. When I was in 
Oxon: Bishop Skinner (Bp. of Oxford) who lay at our 
college was wont to say, that he understood an author as 
well as any man in England. He mentions in his £pi- 
grames, a son that he had, and his epitaph. Long since 
in king James time, I have heard my uncle Davers (Dan¬ 
vers) say, who knew hini, that he lived without Temple 
Barre at a combe-maker’s shop about the Elephant’s castle. 
In his later time he lived in Westminster, in the house 
under which you passe as 3 ou go out of the church-yard 
into the old palace ; where he dyed. He lyes buried in 
the north-aisle, the path square of stones, the rest is lo¬ 
zenge, opposite to the scutcheon of Robert de Ros, with 
this inscription only on him, in a pavement .square of blue 
marble, 14 inches square, O rare Ben: Jonson; which 
was clone at the charge of Jack Young, afterwards knighted, 
who walking there when the grave was covering, gave the 
fellow eighteen pence to cutt it.” 

Mr. Zouch, in his Life of Walton, has furnished the 
following information from a MS. of Walton’s in tjie Ash- 
moiean Museum. 

“ I onl3’ knew Ben Jonson: But my Lord of Wiiiton 
(Dr. Morley, bishop of VV^inchester) knew him very well; 
and sa} ^, he was in the 6°, that is, the upermost fforme in 
Westminster scole, at which time his father d3*ccl, and his 
mother married a brickelayer, who made him (much against 
his will) help him in his trade; but in a short time, his 
sco/emaister, Mr. Camden, got him a better cnnplo) ment, 
which was to atend or acompany a son of sir Walter Rau- 
ley’s in his traviils. Within a short time after their return, 
they parted (I think net in cole blond) and with a loue 
sutable to what they had in their travillcs (not to be co¬ 
mended). And then Ben began to .set up for hiinselfe in 
the trade by which he got his subsistance and fame, of 
which I need not give any account. He got in time to 
have 100/. a yeare from the king, also a pension from the 
cittie, and the like from many of the; iiohilitie and some of 
the gentr}', which was well pay’d, for love or fere of his 
railing in verse, or prose, or booth. My lord told me, he 
told him he was (in his long retyrement and sickness, when 
he saw him, which was often) much afflickted, that hee 
had profained the scripture in his playes, and lamented it 
with horror : yet that, at that time of his long ret3’rcment, 
his pension (so much as came in) was giuen to a woman 
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that goueni’cl liim (with whome he liu’d & dyed nere the 
Abie ill Westminster;) and that nether he nor she tooke 
much care for next weike: and wood be sure not to want 
wine; of which he usually took too much before he went 
to bed, if not oftener and soner. My lord tells me, ho 
knowes not, but thinks he vvas born in Westminster. The 
question may be put to Mr. Wood very easily upon what 
grounds he is positive as to his being born their; he is a 
friendly man, and will resolve it. So much for brave Ben. 
-Nov. 22 (1»S) SO.” 

Fuller, in addition to what has been already quoted, 
says that “ lie was statutably admitted into Saint .lohn’s- 
eollege in Cambridge, where he coiitiitued but few weeks 
for want of further maintenance, being fain to return to 
the trade of bis father-in-law. And let not them blush 
that have, but those that have not a lawful calling. Ho 
helped in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s- 
Iiin, when having a trowell in his hand, he had a book in 
his pocket. Some gentlemen pitying that his ])nrts should 
be buried under the rubbish of so mean a calling, did by 
their bounty manumise liiin freely to follow his own inge¬ 
nuous inclinations. Indeed his parts were not so ready to 
run of themselves as alile to answer the spur, so tliat it 
may be truly said of him, that he had an elaborate wit 
wrought out by his own industry. He w'oukl sit silent in 
learned company, and suck in (besides wine) tlieir several 
humours into his observation. What was ore in oilieis, ho 
was able to rchne to himself. He was paramount in the 
dramatiquo part of poetry, and taught the stage an exact 
conformity to the laws of cuiucdians. His comedies were 
above the Volgc (which art^ only tielcb.'d with downright 
obscenity), and took not so well at ilic first stroke as at tlie 
rebound, when beheld the second time; yea, they wl.l 
endure reading, and that with doe eomincudatiun, su long 
as either ingenuity or learning are fashioiiable in our na¬ 
tion. If his later be not so sjnitefui and vigorous as his 
first pieces, all tliat are old will, ami all that, tlesirc to lie 
old shonhi, excuse him thendn.” To his article of ‘•diak- 
speare, Fuller subjoins, “ ]\hmy were the wit-combates be¬ 
twixt (Shakspeare) ami Ben .Johnson, which two 1 heliold 
like a Spanish great gallion, and an English man of war; 
master Johnson (like the former) was built far higher in 
learning; solid, but slow in his perlbrrnanccs. Shakspeare, 
with the English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
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sailing) could turn with all tides, tack about and take ad* 
vantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and in¬ 
vention.” 

The following particulars are transcribed from Oldys* 
MS additions to Langbaine. Oldys, like Spence, picked 
up the traditions of his day, and left them to he examined 
and authenticated by his readers. Such contributions to 
biography are, no doubt, useful, but not to be received with 
implicit credit. 

“ Mr. Camden recommended (Jonson) to sir Walter 
Kaleigh, who trusted him with the care and instruction of 
his eldest son Walter, a gay spark, who could not brook 
Ben’s rigorous treatment, but, perceiving one foible in his 
disposition, made use of that to throw off the yoke of his 
government. And this was an unlucky habit Ben had con¬ 
tracted, through his love of Jovial company, of being over¬ 
taken with liquor, which sir Walter did of all vices most 
abominate, and hath most exclrinned against. One day, 
when Ben had taken a plentiful dose, and was fallen into a 
sound sii ep, young Raleigh got a great basket, and a 
couple of men, who laid Ben in it, and then w'th a pole 
carried him between their shoulders to sir Walter, telling 
him their young master had sent home liis tutor. This I 
had from a MS memorandum-book written in the time of 
the civil w'ars by Mr. Oldisvvortli, who w'as secretary, I 
think, to Philip earl of Pembroke. Yet in 1614, when 
sir Walter published his History of the World, there was a 
good understanding between him and Ben .Jonson ; for the 
verses, which explain the grave frontispiece before that 
history, were written by Jonson, and are reprinted in bis 
‘ Underwoods,’ where the poem is called “ The Mind 
of the frontispiece to a book j” but he names not this 
book.” 

“ About the year 1622 some lewd, perjured, woman 
deceived and jilted him; and he writes a sharp poem on 
the occasion. And in another poem, called his picture, 
left in .Scotland, he seems to think she .slighted him for his 
mountain belly and his rocky face.” We have already 
seen by bishop Morley’s account that he lived with 'a wo¬ 
man in his latter days, who assisted him in spending his 
money. 

“ Ben Jonson,” says Oldys, “was charged in his “ Poe¬ 
taster,” 1601, with having libelled or ridiculed the lawyers, 
soldiers, and players; so he afterwards joined an apolo- 
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getical dialogue at the end of it, wherein he says he had 
been provoked for three years on every stage by slanderers, 
as to his self-conceit, arrogance, insolence, railing, and 
plagiarism by translations. As to law, he says he only 
brought in Ovid chid by his father for preferring poetry to 
it. As to the soldiers, he swears by his Muse they are 
friends; he loved the profession, and once proved or ex¬ 
ercised it, as I take it, and did not shame it more then 
with his actions, than he dare now with his writings. And 
as to the players, he had taxed some sparingly, but they 
thought each man’s vice belonged to the whole tribe. 7'hat 
he was not moved with what they liad done ag.linst him, 
but was sorry for some belter natures, who were drawn in 
by the rest to concur in the exposure or derision of him. 
And concludes, that since his comic muse had been so 
ominous to him, he will try if tragedy has a kinder aspect. 

“ A full show of those he has exposed in this play is 
not now easily discernible, liesides Decker, and some 
touches on some play tliat has a M')or in it (perhaps Titus 
Androuicus; I should hope he did not dare to mean 
Othello) some speeches of such a character being recited 
in Act III. Scene IV. though not reflected on, he makes 
'I'ucca call Ilistrio tlic player, ‘ a lousy slave, proud ras¬ 
cal, you grow rich, <io you ? and purchase your twopenny 
tcar-inoiith; and copper-laced scoundrels,’ &c. which 
language should not come very natural from him, if he 
ever had Ijoen a player himself; and such it seems he was 
before or after.”— 

Ilowel in one of his letters delineates what the late Mr. 
Seward considered as the leading feature of Jonson’s cl»a- 
ractcr. 

“ [ was invited y’esterday to a solemn supper by B. J. 
where you were deeply reniembered. There was good 
company, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial wel¬ 
come. One thing intervened which almost spoiled the 
relish of the rest, that B. began to engross all the discourse; 
to vapour extremely of himself; and by vilifying others to 
magnify his own muse. T. Ca. buzzed me in the ear, that 
though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of knowledge, 
yet it seems he had not read the ethics, which, amongst 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation, de¬ 
claring it to be an ill-favoured solecism in good manners.” 

■^I’lie account Jonson gave of himself to Drummond is 
not uninteresting. It was first published in the folio edi-. 
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tion of Drummond’s Works, 1711. He,” Ben Jonson, 
“ said that his grandfather came from Carlisle, to which 
he had come from Aimaudale in Scotland j i’ •: he served 
king Henry Vllf. and was a gentleman. His fatlicr lost 
his estate under queen Mary, have.g been cast in ])rison 
and forkited, and at lust tie turned minister. He was 
posthunio'is, being born a month after hiS father’s death, 
and was put to school by a friend. His master was (\ini- 
den. Afterwards iie was taken from it, and put to another 
craft, viz. to be a bricklayer, v\hich he could not endure, 
but vrent into the Low Countries, and returning home he 
again betook himself to his wonted studies. In liis service 
in the Low Countries, he had, in the view of both the 
armies, kdled an enemy, and taken the opima spolia from 
him ; and since coming to England, being appealed to in 
a duel, he had killed liis adversary, who had liiirt him in 
the arm, and whose sword was ten inches longer than his. 
For this crime he was imprisoned, and almost at the gal¬ 
lows. 7’hcn he took his religion on trust of a priest, \\ho 
visited him in prison. He was twelve years a papist; but 
after this he was reconciled to the church of F.nglami, and 
left off to he a recusant. At his first, communion, in token 
of his true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine. 
He was master of arts in both nnivorsiries. In the time of 
his close imprisonment under queen Eliz.ihcih, there were 
spies to catcli him, hut he vvas advertised of th<;m by tlic 
keeper. He had an epigram on the spies. He married a 
wife, who was a shrew, yet honest to him. Wiien the 
king came to E.ngland, about the time that the plague was 
in London, he (Ben Jonson) being in the country at sir 
Robert Cotton’s house, with old Camden, saw in a vision 
his eldest son, then a young child, and at London, appear 
unto him with the mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, 
as if it had been cut with a sword ; at which, amazed, he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning he came to Mr. 
Camden’s chamber to tell him, who persuaded him it was 
but an apprehension, at which he should not he dejected. 
In the mean time came letters from his wife, of the death 
of that boy in the plague, lie appeared to him, he said, 
of a manly shape, and of that growth he thinks l.e shall be 
at the resurrection. 

“ He was accused by sir James Murray to the king, for 
writing something against the Scots in a play called East¬ 
ward Hoc,” and voluntarily imprisoned himself with Chap- 
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num and Marston, who had written it amongst them, and 
it was reported should have their ears and noses cut. After 
their delivery, he entertained all his friends j there were 
present Camden, Selden, and others. In tiie middle of 
the feast, his old mother drank to him, and showed him a 
paper which she designed (if the sentence had past) to have 
mixed among his drink, and it was strong and lusty poison; 
and to show that she was no churl, she told that she de¬ 
signed first to have drank of it herself. 

lie said he had spent a whole night in lying looking to 
his great toe, about which he had seen 1 artars and Turks, 
Romans and Carthaginians, fight, in his imagination. 

“ He wrote all liis verses first in prose, as his master 
Camden taught him ; and said that verses stood by. sense, 
wiihoLit either colours or accent. 

“ Me used to say, that many epigrams were ill because 
they expressed in the end what should have been under¬ 
stood by what was said before, as that of sir John Davies; 
that he liatl a pastoral entitled ‘ The May-lord his own 
name IS Alkin; Elhra, the countc's of Bedford; Mogbel 
Overberry, the old countess of Sufiblk; an enchantress; 
other names are given to Homerset, his lady, Pembroke, 
the countess of Uutlaml, lady Worth. In his first scene 
Alkin comes in mending his broken pipe. He bringeth in, 
says our author, clowns making mirth and foolish sports, 
contrary to all other pastorals. He had also a design to 
write a fisher or pastoral play, and make the stage of it in 
the Lomond Lake ; and also to write ids foot-pilgrimage 
thither, and to call it a discovery. In a poem he calleth 
1'dinburgh, 

‘ The heart of Scotland, Britain’s other eye,’ 

‘‘ That he had an intention to have made a play liko 
Piautus’s Amphitryo, but left it off; for that he could 
never find two so like one to the other, that he could per¬ 
suade the spectators that tlicy were one. 

“ Tdiat he had a design to write an epic poem, and was 
to call it Chorologia, of the worthies of his country raised 
by Fame, and was to dedicate it to his country. It is all 
in couplets, for he detested all other rhimes. He said 
lie had vvritten a discourse of poetry both against Campion 
and Daniel, especially the last, where he proves couplets 
to he the best sort of verses, especially when they are 
broke like hexameters, and that cross rhimes and stanzas, 
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because the purpose would lead beyond eight lines, were 
all forced.” 

Ben Jon.son, continues Drummond, ** was a great lover 
and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, 
given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him, especially after drink, 
which is one of the elements in which he lived ; a dissem¬ 
bler of the parts which reign in him ; a bragger of some 
good that he wanted, thinking nothing well done, but what 
either be himself or some of his friends have said or done. 
He is passionately kind and angry, careless either to gain 
or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well answered at himself, 
interprets best sayings and deeds often to the worst. He 
was for any religion, as being versed in both; oppressed 
with fancy, which hath over-mastered his reason, a gene¬ 
ral disease in many poets. His inventions are smooth and 
easy, but above all he excelleth in a translation. When 
bis play of the Silent Woman was first acted, there were 
found verses after on the stage against him, concluding, 
that that play was well named the Silent Woman, because 
there was never one man to say plaudite to it.” Drummond 
adds, “ In short, he was in his personal character the very 
reverse of Shakspeare, as surly, ill-natured, proud, and 
disagreeable, as Shakspeare with ten times his merit was 
gentle, good-natured, easj^ and amiable.” 

Lord Clarendon’s character of our author is more favour¬ 
able, and from so accurate a judge of human nature, per¬ 
haps more valuable. His name,” lord Clarendon says, 
“ can never be forgotten, having by his very good learn¬ 
ing, and the severity of his nature and manner.s, very much 
reformed the stage; and indeed the English poetry itself 
His natural advantages were, judgment to order and govern 
fancy, rather than excess of fancy, his productions being 
slow and upon deliberation, yet then abounding with great 
wit and fancy, and will live accordingly; and surely as he 
did exceedingly exalt the English language in eloquence, 
propriety, and masculine expressions, so he was the best 
judge of, and fittest to prescribe rules to poetry and poets, 
of any man who had lived with, or before him, or since : 
if Mr. Cowley had not made a flight beyond all men, with 
that modesty yet, as to ascribe much of this to the example 
and learning of Ben Jonson. His conversation was very 
good, and with the men of most note; and he had for 
many years an extraordinary kindness for Mr. Hyde (lord 
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Clarendon), till he found he betook himself 
which he believed ought never to be preiCrreu oero 
company. He lived to be very old, and till the palsy 003.(16 
a deep impression upon his body and his mind.” 

From these accounts it may surely be inferred that Jon- 
son in his life-time occupied a high station in the literary 
world. So many memorials of character, and so many 
eulogiums on his talents, have not fallen to the lot of many 
writers of that age. His failings, however, appear to have 
been so conspicuous as to obscure his virtues. Addicted to 
intemperance, with the unequal temper which habitual 
intemperance creates, and disappointcfl in the hopes of 
wealth and independence, which his high opinion of his 
talents led him to form, degenerating even to the resources 
of a libeller who extorts from fear what is denied to genius, 
he became arrogant, and careless of pleasing even those 
with wliom he associated. Of the coarseness of his manners 
there can be no doubt, but it appears at the same time that 
his talents were such as made his temper be tolerated for 
the sake of his conversation. As to his high opinion of 
himself, he did not probably differ from his contempo¬ 
raries, who hailetl him as the reformer of the stage, and 
as the most learned of critics; and it is no great diminu¬ 
tion of his merit, that an age of more refinement cannot 
htul enough to justily the superior light in which he was 
contemplated. It is sufficient that he did what had not 
been done before, that he displayed a judgment to which 
the stage had been a stranger, and furnished it with ex¬ 
amples of regular comedy which have not been surpassed, 
llis memory was uncommonly tenacious, and his learning 
certainly superior to that of most of his contemporaries. 
Pope gives him the praise of having “ brought critical 
learning into vogue,” and having instructed both the actors 
and spectators in what was the proper province of the dra¬ 
matic muse. His “ English Grammar,” and his “ Disco¬ 
veries,” both written in his advanced years, display an at¬ 
tachment to the interests of literature, and a habit of re¬ 
flection, which place his character as a scholar in a very 
favourable point of view. 'I’lio editor of a recent edition 
of his Discoveries, justly attributes to them “a closeness 
and precision of style, weight of sentiment, and accuracy 
of classical learning.” 

Yet whatever may be thought of his learning, it is 
greatly over-rated, when opposed or preferred to tha 
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genius of his contemporary Sliakspeare. Jonson’s learning 
contributed very little to his rej>utatioii as a dramatic poet. 
Where he seems to have employed it most, as in his “ Ca- 
taline,” it only enables him to encumber the tragedy with 
servile versifications of Sallust, when he should have been 
studying nature and the passions. Dryden, whose opinions 
are often inconsistent, considers Jonson as the greatest 
man of his age, and observes, that “ if we look ujjon him 
when he was himself (for his last plays were hut his dotages) 
he was the most learned and iudicious writer any theatre 
ever had.” In another place (preface to the “ Mock As¬ 
trologer”), he says “ that almost ail Jonson’s pieces were bu» 
crambe bis cocht^ the same humour a little varied ami 
written worse.” 

It is certain that his high character as a dramatic writer 
has not descended to us undiminished. Of Inis fii'ty dramas, 
there are not above three wiiich preserve his name on the 
stage, but these indeeil arc excellent. It was ins misfor 
tune to be obliged to dissipate on court masks and pageaiu^ 
those talents which concentrated mi«riit have furnished 

O 

dramas equal to his “ Volpeme,” “ Alchennst,” and the 

Silent Woman.” Contrasted with the hnnwdless and 
commanding genius of Sliakspeare, Dr. Johnson lias in* 
his character with success in his celebrated prologue. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school. 

To please by method, and invent by rule. 

His studious patience, and laborious art. 

With regular apinoach assay’d the heart: 

Cold apjirobation gave the ling’ring bays. 

For they who durst not censure, scarce could praise. ' 

Among his poems there are few which can be specified 
as models of excellence. The “ Hymn” from “ Cynthia’s 
Revels,” the “ Ode to the Memory of sir Lucius Cary,” 
and “ Sir H. Morisoii,” one of the first examples of the 
Pindaric, or irregular ode, and some of his songs, and 
“ Underwoods,” are brightened by occasional rays of ge¬ 
nius, and dignified simjilicity, but in general he w-as led 
into glittering and fanciful thoughts, and is so frequently 
captivated with these as to neglect his versification. Al¬ 
though he had long studied poetry, it does not appear that 
he could pursue a train of poetical sentiment or imagery 
so far as to product* any great work. His best efforts were 
sutdi as he could execute almost in the moment of concep¬ 
tion, and frequently with an epigrammatic turn which is 
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very striking. He once meditated an epic poem, but his 
habitual irregularities and love ol’ company denied the ne¬ 
cessary per.-evpvance. 

His works were printed thrice in folio in the seventeenth 
century. ;ind thrice in the eighu'onth. The last edition 
in seven volumes, 8vo, witti noies anti .luditions by Mr. 
Whallev, appeared in 1756, and is esteemer 1 the most 
valuable, but will probably bo rseded by an edition 
which IS said to be preparing by the acute editor of Mas¬ 
singer’s wi/ile--.' 

.lOIlDAKNy (Jacob),;! painter of history and portraits, 
jxjssesacd of very superior abilities in h's art , was oojm at 
Antwerp in 1594. lie first studied witii c, Van Oort, 
whose daughter ne married at an early period ot his life; 
but it was to Rubens lie stooil indebted lor the principal 
part of his knowledge; though it is thibious whether he 
ever was admiued into the stdiool of that master. Certain 
it is, however, that he more furcii)ly t'arried into eilect his 
principles than any of his diseiphis, except Vandyke. It 
is said by Sandrart, that Ivnbens was jealous of him, hut 
this assertion is generally thought to he unfounded ; jet 
if so great a man were capable of that nu^an passion, ecr- 
taiidv the talents of Jordaeiis might well excite it. He 
jiainted with almost incredible force.and brilliancy. Nei¬ 
ther Rubens nor'i’intorello, in that respect, excel him ; liis * 
compositions ;\re full of bustle, and designed with great 
truth, even grandeur of form, flis defect (and it must be 
allowed that it is a great one, in an art whose principal 
end is to adorn, to iinjirove, to please mankind) is gross¬ 
ness of snhject and of Ibrm ; not indecent, bnt vulgar, low 
common life. Ills power to give roiundity and relief to 
his figures, is amazing; and his execution is of the most 
masterly kind. 'I’ho Freneh have possessc.l themselves of 
many of his principal works; two arc paflicularly notice¬ 
able in the gallerj'of the l.ouvre, the Klemi.di celebration 
of Twelfth night, knosvn by the appellation of Le Hoi 
bolt,” and Christ driv.ng tb.e inoncv-ebangcrs from the 
temple. He w'as remarkable for the rapidity of l)is execu¬ 
tion, and appears to have stu.bed his figures and effects by 
candle-light, or in bright suii-shine. Having ohttiiued 
great renown and success, he died in 1C78.* 

* IVio”-, Eril.—Johnson and Chalmei.'i’s English Poftts, for which the above 
shctij.i WHS wnlU'ii. 

* riikiiigtoi).—Arfrenriilo, vol. IH —Sir Josihua ’tt yiiolJs’s Wuiks ; see In- 
;J, \ —Ratj's Cyclvpa.'j:.’. 
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JORDAN (Charles Stephen), a person distinguished 
more by his connections than by his works, was born at 
Berlin in 1702, and discovered early a taste for letters. 
He was brought up to the church, but becoming ac- 
cpiainted with Frederic, then prince, and afterwards king 
of Prussia, a friendship commenced between them of no 
common sincerity ; and when Frederic came to the throne, 
he prevailed on Jordan to abandon the church and come to 
court. Here he became the confidential friend of Frede* 
ric, and had the courage to give him on all occasions the 
best advice, and to oppose to his face such measures as 
he thought hurtful. Notwithstaudiny; this freedom he was 
advanced to several posts of profit and honour, and became 
at length vice-president of the academy of sciences at 
Berlin ; where he {lied in 171-5. 7’lie king of Prussia erect¬ 
ed a ninnsnlcum over hi/ii, and also hoiunircd him with the 
following doge : “.fordan,” says he, “ was born with parts, 
lively, penetrating, yet capable of application ; his memorv 
vast and retentive ; his judgment sure, his imagination 
brilliant; always governed by reason, yet without stiffness 
in Ins morals; open in conversation, full of politeness and 
benevolence ; cherishing triitfi, and disguising it; humane, 
generous, ready to serve; a good citizen; faithful to his 
friends, his master, and his country,” His merits as an 
author do not give us so high an idea of liim as the above 
eioge, or as the more interesting account given by Thi- 
hault. His only writings were, “ L’Histoire d’lin voyage 
iiterairc,” in France, Kngland, and Holland. “ Un Re- 
cueil de Littcraturc, de Philosophie, & de Histoire.” A 
Life of M. de la Croze, in French, &c.* 

JOKDANO LUCA.—Sec GIORDANO. 

JORDEN (Edward), an English physician, and con¬ 
siderable writer on chemistry and mineralogy, was born in 
1569, at High Halden in Kt;nt, and probably educated at 
Hart-hall, O.xford. He visited foreign universities, ahd 
took his degree of doctor in that of Padua. After his re¬ 
turn, he practised in London, where he became a member 
of the college of physicians, and was in high reputation for 
learning and abilities. He injured his fortune by engag¬ 
ing in a project to manufacture alum. We are ignorant 
where his works were situated ; but it is certain, he ob¬ 
tained a grant from James I. of the profits of them, which 


• Diet. Hist,—Thibauil’s Anecdotes of Frederic II. king of Prussia, vol, IL 
p.427. 
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was revoked at the importunity of a courtier; and though 
he made application for redress, he never obtained it, not* 
withstanding the king appeared particularly sensible of the 
hardship of his case. He spent the latter part of his life 
at Bath, and died there, of the gout and stone, in January 
1632.' 

JORTIN (Dr. John), a learned English divine, was 
born in the parish of St. Giles’s, Middlesex, Oct. 23, 1698. 
His father, Renatus, was a native of Bretagne in France; 
came over to England about 1685, when protestantism 
was no longer tolerated in that country ; was made a gen¬ 
tleman of the privy-chamber in 1691; became afterwards 
secretary to lord Orford, sir George Rooke, and sir 
Cloudesly Shovel; and was cast away with the last, when 
his ship struck upon the rocks of Scilly, Oct. 22, 1707. 
His mother was Martha Rogers, of an ancient and respect¬ 
able family in Bucks, which had produced some clergy¬ 
men, distinguished by their abilities and learning. He. was 
educated at the Charter-house, where he made a good 
proficienc}^ in Greek and Latin: French he learned at home, 
and he understood and spoke that language well. 

In May 1715, he was admitted of Jesus-college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and, about two years after, recommended by his 
tutor Dr. Styan Thirlby, who was very fond of him, and 
always retained a friendship for him, to make extracts from 
Eustathius, for tlie use of Pope’s “ Homer.” He was not 
employed directly by Pope, nor did it ever happen to him 
to see the face of that poet: for, being of a shy modest 
nature, he felt no impulse to force his way to him j nor 
did the other make inquiry about him, though perfectly 
satisfied with what he had done for him. He took the de¬ 
gree of B. A. in 1718-19, and M. A. in 1722 : he had been 
chosen fellow of his college soon after the taking of his 
first degree. This year he distinguished himself by the 
publication of a few Latin poems, entitled, “ Lusus Poe- 
liciwhich were w ell received, and were twice reprinted, 
with additions. In Sept. 1723, he entered into deacon’s 
orders, and into priest’s the June following. In Jan.1726-7, 
he was presented by his college to Swavesey, near Cam¬ 
bridge; but, marrying in 1728, he resigned that living, 
and soon after settled himself in Loudon, where he was 
engaged as a reader and preacher at a chapel in New- 
etreet, near Rnsscll-street, Bloomsbury. 


• Ath. Ox. vol. I.-—AiUin’s Biog. Metnoiia of Medicio'?. 
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In this town he spent the next twenty-five years of his 
life: for though, in 1737, the earl of Winchelsea gave him 
the living of Eastwel! in Kent, where he resided a little 
time, yet he very soon quitted it, and returned to London. 
Here for many years he had employment as a preacher, 
ill the abovementioned and other chapels; with the emolu¬ 
ments of which occasional services, and a competency of 
his own, he supported himself and family in a decent 
though private manner, dividing his leisure hours between 
his books and his friends, especially those of the literati, 
with whom he always kept up a close and intimate connec¬ 
tion. In 1730, he published “Four Sermons upon the 
Truth of the Christian Religionthe substance of 
which was afterwards incorporated in a work, entitled, 
** Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion, 1746,” 8vo. 

In 1781, he published “Miscellaneous Observations 
upon Authors, ancient and modern,” in 2 vols. 8vo. This 
is a collection of critical remarks, of which, however, he 
was not the sole, though the principal, author: Pearce, 
Masson, Dr. Taylor, Wasse, Theobald, Dr. Robinson, 
Upton, Thirlby, and others, were contributors to it. This 
work was highly approved by the learned here, and was 
translated into Latin at Amsterdam, and continued on the 
same plan by D’Orville and Burman. In 1751, archbishop 
Herring, unsolicited, gave him the living of St. Dunstan 
in the East, London. This prelate had long entertained 
a high and affectionate regard for him ; had endeavoured 
to serve him in many instances with others; and after¬ 
wards, in 1755, conferred upon him the degree of D. D 
This same year, 1751, came out his first volume of “Re¬ 
marks upon Ecclesiastical History,” 8vo. This work was 
inscribed to the earl of Burlington; by whom, as trustee 
for the Boylean Lecture, he had, through the application 
of bishop Herring and bishop Sherlock, been appointed, 
in 1749, to preach that lecture. There is a preface to this 
volume of more than forty pages, which, with much learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity, displays a spirit of liberty and candour. 
These “ Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History” were con¬ 
tinued, in four succeeding volumes, down to the year 1517, 
when I.uther began the work of reformation; two, pub¬ 
lished by himself, in 1752 and 1754; and two, after his 
death, in 1773. 
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In 1755, he published “ Six Dissertations upon different 
Subjects,” 8vo. The sixth dissertation is, “ On the state 
of the dead, as described by Homer and Virgil j” and the 
remarks in this, tending to establish the great antiquity of 
the doctrine of a future state, interfered with Warburton 
in his “ Divine Legation of Moses,” and drew upon him 
from that quarter a very severe attack. He made no re¬ 
ply ; but in his “ Adversaria” was the following memoran¬ 
dum, which shews that he did not oppose the notions of 
otiier men, from any spirit of envy or contradiction, but 
from a full persuasion that the real matter of fact was as 
he had represented it. “ I have examined,” says he, “ the 
state of the dead, as described by Homer and Virgil; and 
upon that dissertation 1 am willing to stake all the little 
credit that I have as a critic and plnlosopher. I have there 
observed, that Homer was not the inventor of the fabulous 
history of the gods: he had those Rories, and also the 
doctrine of a future state, from old traditions. Many no¬ 
tions of the Pagans, which came from tradition, are con¬ 
sidered by Barrow, Serm. viii. vol. II. in which sermon the 
existence of God is proved from universal consent.” 

In 1758, appeared his ‘‘Life of Erasmus,” in one vol. 
4to ; and in 1760, another vol. 4to, containing “ Remarks 
upon the Works of Erasmus,” and an “ Appendix of Ex¬ 
tracts from Erasmus and other Writers.” In the preface 
to the former volume, he says, that “ Lc Clerc, while 
publishing the Works of Erasmus at Leyden, drew up his 
Life in French, collected principally from his letters, and 
inserted it in the ‘ Bibliothcque Choisie ;* that, as this Life 
was favourably received by the public, he had taken it as a 
groundwork to build upon, and had translated it, not super- 
stitiously and closely, but with much freedom, and with more 
attention to things than to words ; but that he had made 
continual additions, not only with relation to the history of 
those days, but to the life of Erasmus, especially where Le 
Clerc grew more remiss, either wearied with the task, or 
called otf from these to other labours.” After mentioning a 
few other matters to his he turns his discourse to his 

friends; “ recommending himself to their favour, whilst 
he is with them, and his name, when he is gone hence; 
and intreating them to join with him in a wish, that Im 
may pass the evening of a studious and unambitious life in 
an humble but not a slothful obscurity, and never forfeit 
the kind continuance of their accustomed approbation.” 

M 2 
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The plan of this work, however, is highly objectionable, 
unless as a book to be consulted. It contains, in that re¬ 
spect, a vast mass of facts and opinions respecting Eras¬ 
mus and his contemporaries, put together in clironological 
order, and of great importance in ecclesiastical or biogra¬ 
phical researches. 

But whatever Dr. Jortin’s wishes might be as to retirement, 
he was te live hereafter neither so studiously nor so obscurely 
as his imagination had figured out to him: more public scenes 
than any he had yet been engaged in still awaited him. For, 
Hay ter, bishop of London, with whom he had been upon in¬ 
timate terras, dying in 17()2, and Osbaldiston, who was also 
bis friend, succeeding to that see, he was made domestic 
chaplain to this bishop in March, admitted into a prebend 
of St, Paul’s the same month, and in October presented 
to the living of Kensington, whither he went to reside soon 
after, and there performed the office of a good parish- 
priest as long as he lived. In 1764, he was appointed 
archdeacon of London, and soon after had the offer of 
the rectory of St. James, Westminster; which, however, 
he refused, from thinking his situation at Kensington more 
to his honour, as well as better adapted to his now ad¬ 
vanced age. Here he lived occupied (when his clerical 
functions permitted) amongst his books, and enjoying 
himself with his usual serenity, till Aug. 27, 1770 : when, 
being seized with a disorder in the breast and lungs, he 
grew continually worse in spite of all assistance; and, 
without undergoing much pain in the course of his illness, 
died Sept. 5, in his 72d year. He preserved his under¬ 
standing to the last; and, in answer to a female attendant 
who offered him son;cUiing, No,” said he, with much 
composure, “ I have had enough of every thing.” He was 
buried in ilie new church-yard at Kensington, as he had 
directed; and had a Hat stone laid over him, with this in¬ 
scription, dictated by himself: 

Joannes Jortin 
Mortalis esac desiit. 

Anno Salutis 1770, 
iEtatis 

He left a widow and two children, Rogers Jortin^, of Liu-. 
coln’s-inn, in the profession of the law ; and Martha, mar- 

• This ion died in July 1795. He bad consideMble practice , in the court of 
Tixchequer. His wife, who surj^ived him, was one of the daughtiers of Hr. Maty. 
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tied to the rev..Samuel Darby, fellow of Jesus-college, in 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector of Whatfield, in Suft'olk. 

Besides his principal works, which have already been 
mentioned, there are some other things of a smaller nature; 
as, “ Remarks upon .Spenser’s Poems,” 1734, 8vo, at the 
end of which are some “ Remarks upon Milton“ Remarks 
on Seneca,” printed in the “ Present State of the Republic 
of Letters,” for Aug. 1734; “A Sermon preached at the 
Consecration of Pearce bishop of Bangor,” 1747 ; a few 
“ Remarks on Tillotson’s Sermons,” given to his friend 
Dr. Birch, and printed in the appendix to Birch’s Life of 
that prelate, 17.52; “Letter to Mr. Avison, concerning 
the Music of the Ancients,” subjoined to a second edition 
of Avison’s “ Essay on Musical Expression,” 1753, and a 
few “ Remarks on Phillips’s Life of Cardinal Pole,” 
printed in an appendix to “ Neve’s Animadversions” upon 
that History, 1766. In 1771, the year after his death, 
4 volumes of his “ Sermons,” in 8vo, were inscribt'd by 
his son Rogers Jortin, esq. to his parishioners of St. Dun- 
stan’s, at whose request they were published ; and these, 
being well received by the public, were reprinted in 1772, 
with the addition of 3 volumes more. At the end of the 
7th vol. are “ Four Charges, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London.” His whole Works have lately 
been reprinted, including his Life of Erasmus, by Messrs, 
White and Cochrane, in an uniform edition. 

Besides great integrity, great humanity, and other qua¬ 
lities wliich make men amiable as well as useful, this 
learned person was of a very pleasant and facetious turn ; 
as his writings abundantly shew. He had, nevertheless, 
great sensibility, and could express himself with warmth, 
and even with some degree of indignation, when he thought 
the occasion warranted him to do so. For instance, he 
had a great respect and fondness for critical learning, 
which he so much cultivated; and though he knew and al¬ 
lowed it to have been disgraced by the manners of proud, 
fastulious, and insolent critics, yet he thought the re¬ 
storation of letters, and the civilization of f'urope, so 
much indebted to it, that lie could ill bear to see it con-, 
temptuously treated. Hence a little tartness sometimes in 
his writings, when this topic falls in his way. 

For the motto ot his “ Life of Erasmus,” he chose the 
following words of Erasmus himself: “ illud certe prse- 
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sagio, de meis lucubrationibiis, qualesctinque sunt, can- 
didius judicaturam Posteritatem : tametsi nec de ineo se- 
culo queri possum.” Yet it is certain that he had very 
slight notions of posthumous fame or glory, and of any 
real good which could arise from it; as appears from what 
he has collected and written about it, in a note upon 
Milton, at the end of his “ Remarks upon Spenser.” He 
would sometimes complain, and doubtless with good reason, 
of the low estimation into which learning was fallen ; and 
thought it discountenanced and discouraged, indirectly at 
least, when ignorant and worthless persons were advanced 
to high stations and great preferments, while men of merit 
and'abilities were overlooked and neglected. Yet he laid 
no undue stress upon such stations and preferments, 
but entertained just notions concerning what must ever 
constitute the chief good and happiness of man, and is 
himself believed to have made the most of them. Dr. Parr 
has drawn his character with his usual elegance and discri¬ 
mination. “ Jortin,” says he, “ whether I look back to 
his verse, to his prose, to his critical, or to his theological 
works, there are few authors to whom I am so much in¬ 
debted for ratiojial entertainment, or for solid instruction. 
Learned he was, without pedantry. He was ingenious 
without the affectation of singularity. He was a lover of truth, 
without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scepticism, and 
a friend to free inquiry, without roving into the dreary and 
pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. He had a heart which 
never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With a 
lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most 
masculine, and most correct, he united the artless and 
amiable negligence of a school-boy. Wit without iil-na- 
tnre, and sense without effort, he could at will scatter upon 
every subject; and in every book the writer presents us 
with a near and distinct view of the real man.”* 

JOSEPH, or JOSIPPON (BENGoRiON,or Gorionides), 
i. e. the son of Gorion, a Jewish historian, is sometimes 
confounded by the rabbins with the more celebrated histo¬ 
rian Josephus. He lived about the end of the ninth, or 
)>egirining of the tenth century, and left a History of the 
Jews, in Hebrew, which Gagnicr translated into Latin, 
Oxford, 1706, 4to. There is also an edition in Hebrew 
and Latin, Gotha, 1707, 4to. It is obvious from internal 

> Ni hois's Life of H'lwytr.—Disney’s LiR; of .'oitin. 
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evidence, that this work could not have been written ear- 
lier than the ninth century ; and that the author was, ac¬ 
cording to all appearance, a Jew of Languedoc.* 

JOSEPH, a celebrated capuchin, better known by the 
name of Father Joseph, was born November 4, 1577, at 
Paris, where his father, John de Clerc, had an office in 
the palace. After pursuing his studies with success, he 
visited Italy and Germany, entered into the army, and 
gave his family the most flattering expectations of his fu¬ 
ture fortune, when he suddenly renounced the world, and 
took the capuchins’ habit in 1599. He afterwards preached, 
and discharged the office of a missionary with reputation, 
was entrusted with the most important commissions hy the 
court, and contributed much to the reformation of Fon- 
tevrauld. He sent capuchin missionaries into England, 
Canada, and Turkey, and was the intimate confidant of 
cardinal Richelieu, to whom he was servilely devoted. 
Father Joseph founded the new order of Benedictine nuns 
of Calvary, for whom he procured establishments at Aiv- 
gers. Louis XIII. had nominated him to the cardinalate, 
but he died at Reuel, before he had received that dignity, 
December 18, 1638. The parliament attended bis funeral 
in A body. J'he abbe Richard has published two lives of 
this capuchin, in one of which, in 2 vols. 12mo, he repre¬ 
sents him as a saint; and in the other, entitled “ Le ve¬ 
ritable Pere Joseph,” as an artful politician, and courtier. 
This last is most esteemed, and probably most to be cre¬ 
dited.* 

JOSEPH of Exeter, or Josephus Iscanus, a writer of 
considerable taste and elegance, in an age generally re¬ 
puted barbarous, «as a native of Devonshire, and flou¬ 
rished in the close of the twelfth, and the eornineiicement 
of the thirteenth centuries. He was an ecclesiastic, and 
patronized by Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury. Some 
say that he was a priest of the cathedral of Exeter, from 
which be took his name. According to Camden, he ac¬ 
companied Richard 1. of England into the Holy Land, and 
was a great favourite with that prince. By archbishop 
Baldwin’s interest he was made archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
where he is supposed to have died in the reign of Henry III, 
and to have been buried in the cathedral of that city. He 

1 Moreri in art. Bfn Gorion.—lardoer’s Works.—Diet, Hist.—Saxii Onom. 
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was author of two epic poems in Latin heroics. The firsts 
in six books, is on the Trojan war; the other is entitled 
** Antiochesls,” the war of Antioch, or the Crusade* of 
this last only a fragment remains, in which the heroes of 
Britain are celebrated. His style is not only for the most 
part pure, but rich and ornamented, and his versification 
approaches the best models of antiquity. His diction is 
compounded chiefly of Ovid, Statius, and Claudian, the 
favourite poets of the age, and wants only Virgilian-chas¬ 
tity. Italy,” says Warton in his History of English 
Poetry, “ had at that time produced no poet comparable 
to him.’* He was also autlior of love verses, epigrams, 
and miscellaneous poems. His “ De Bello Trojano, lib. V.” 
was published at Basil, 1541, 8vo; Lond. 1675, 8vo; 
Francfurt, 1620, 4to, and ibid. 1623; Amst. 1702, 4to. 
All that remains of his “ Antiochesis” is printed in Warton’s 

History of English Poetry.” His love-verses, &c. are 
lost. * 

• JOSEPHIN. SeeARPINO. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), the celebrated historian of the 
Jews, was born at Jerusalem, of parents who belonged to 
the illustrious Asmonean family, about the year 37. He 
soon discovered great acuteness and penetration, and made 
so quick a progress in the learning of the Jews, that he 
was occasionally consulted by the chief priests and rulers 
of the city, even at the age of sixteen. For the purpose 
of studying the history and tenets of the several Jewish 
sects, he became for three years a pupil of Banuri, a her¬ 
mit, who had acquired great fame for wisdom; and with 
him lived a recluse and abstemious life. After this he be¬ 
came of the sect of the Pharisees, of which he was a very 
great ornament. In the year 63, he went to Rome, where 
a Jew comedian, who happened to be in favour with Nero, 
served him much at court, by making him known to Pop- 
paea, whose protection was very useful to him, and enabled 
him to procure liberty for some of his countrymen. Upon 
his return to his country, where he found all things in con¬ 
fusion, he had the command of some troops, and distin¬ 
guished himself at the siege of Jotapata, which he defended 
seven weeks against Vespasian and Titus, but was taken 
prisoner. A short time after, Vespasian granted him his life, 


' Ldand.—Bale.—Pits.—Prince’s Worthies of Devon.—Warton’s Hist, of 
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at the intercession of who had conceived a great 

esteem for him; He now visited Egypt, and took up his 
residence at Alexandria, where he doubtless studied the 
Grecian and Egyptian philosophy^ His patron, Titus, 
carried him with him to the siege of Jerusalem, after the 
taking of which, he attended Titus to Rome, where Ves¬ 
pasian gave him the freedom of the city, and settled a pen¬ 
sion upon him. At Rome he cultivated the Greek lan¬ 
guage, and began to write his History. He continued to 
experience favour under Titus and Domitian, and lived 
beyond the 13th year of Domitian, when he was fifty-six ; 
for his books of “ Antiquities” end there; and after that 
period be composed his books against Apion. In what year 
he died is uncertain. 

His “ History of the Jewish War and the Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” in seven books, w'as composed at the com¬ 
mand of Vespasian •, first in the Hebrew language, for the 
use of his own countrymen, and afterwards in the Greek. 
It is singularly interesting and affecting, as the historian 
was an eye-witness of all he relates. With the very strong 
colouring of an animated style and noble expression, he 
paints to the imagination, and affects the heart. National 
vanity and partiality, however, led him to imagine that all 
knowledge and wisdom had originated in Judea, and had 
flowed thence through all the nations of the earth; a notion 
which, says Brucker, gave rise to many errors and misre¬ 
presentations in his writings. The authenticity of the ce¬ 
lebrated passage in Josephus, respecting our Saviour, is 
ably vindicated by our learned countryman Jacob Bryant, 
111 his “ Vindiciaj KlavianaC.” 

Josephus’s “ Jewish Antiquities,” in 20 books, written in 
Greek, is also a very noble work; thei r history is deduced from 
the origin of the world to the 12th year of Nero, when the 
Jews began to rebel against the Romans. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the ** Antiquities,” he subjoined the “ History of 
his own Life,” although in the editions of his Works it has 
usually been considered as a distinct production. He 
wrote also two books against Apion, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, and a great adversary of the Jews. 7’i»ese 
contain many curious fragments of ancient bistoiians. We 
have also a discourse of his “ upon the Martynlom of toe 
Maccabees,” whicli is a master-piece of eloqucpce; hat 
its authenticity has been doubted, and Wliision would not 
admit it in his translation. 
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The works of Josephus, with Latin veroions, haye been 
often published : but the best editions are those of Hud¬ 
son, Oxford, 1720, 2 vols. fo).; and of Havercamp, at 
Amsterdam, 1727, in 2 vols. folio. They have also been 
translated into modern languages; into English by L*Es- 
trange, and again by Whiston, in 2 vols. fol,* 

JO VINIAN, a supposed heretic of the fourth century, was 
an Italian monk, and observed all the austerities of a monas* 
tic life for a time, and taught some points of doctrine di¬ 
rectly opposite to the growing superstitions; for this he was 
expelled Rome, and fled to Milan, with an intent to engage 
Ambrose, bishop of that place, and the emperor Theodosius, 
who was then in that city, in his favour; but Syricius, 
then bishop of Rome, dispatched three presbyters to Mi¬ 
lan, Crescentius, Leopardus, and Alexander, with letters 
to that church, which are still extant in Ambrose’s works, 
acquainting them with the proceedings of himself and his 
followers, in consequence of which he w'as rejected by 
Ambrose, and driven out of the town by the emperor. 
From Milan, Jovinian returned to the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where bis followers continued to assemble nndeV his 
direction, till the year 398, when the emperor Honorius 
commanded him and his accomplices to he whipped and 
banished into different islands. Jovinian himself was con¬ 
fined to Boas, a small island on the coast of Dalmatia, 
where be died about the year 406. Jovinian wrote several 
books, which were answered by Jerome in the year 392, 
hut in such a manner as to render it difficult to know what 
were Jovinian’s errors, or what his general character, ex- 
ceptlhat he was no friend to celibacy or fasting.* 

JOVIUS (Paul), or Paullo Giovio, an Italian histo¬ 
rian, was a native of Como, and was born in 1483. Being 
early deprived of his father, he was educated under the 
care of his elder brother Benedict, who was also a historical 
writer. After having studied at Padua, Milan, and Pavia, 
he took the degree of M. D. and practised for some time ; 
but an early propensity led him to the study and compo¬ 
sition of history. Having completed a volume, he pre¬ 
sented it to Leo X. at Rome, in 1516, who expressed a 
very high opinion of him, and gave him a pension and the 
rank of knighthood. Jovius now became intimate with 

• Life in \Vorks.->-Lardncr’s Works.—Cave, vol. L—Saxii Onomast.— 
Brucker. 
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the literati of Rome, and wrote several Latin poems, which 
appeared in the “ Coryciana,” and other collections. 
After the death of Leo, Adrian VI. presented him to a 
canonry in the catliedral of Como, and Clement VII, ap¬ 
pointed him one of his attendant courtiers, provided him 
with a handsome establishment in the Vatican, gave him 
the precentorship of Como, and lastly the bishopric of 
Nocera. During the sacking of the city of Rome, in 1527, 
Jovius was robbed of a considerable sum of money and of 
his manuscripts, but recovered the latter. Under the 
pontificate of Paul III. he wished to exchange his bishop¬ 
ric of Nocera for that of Como, and even carried his 
ambition to the place of cardinal, but was disappointed in 
both. His favourite residence was at a beautiful villa on 
the banks of the lake of Como, where he pursued his 
studies, and in his museum made a collection of portraits 
of eminent characters, to each of which he affixed an in¬ 
scription, or brief memoir, some highly favourable, others 
sarcastically severe. These memoirs have been frequently 
printed under the title “ Elogia doctorum Virorum,” and 
the portraits, engraved in wood, have been published 
under the title of “ Musaei Joviani Imagines,” Basil, 1577. 
About two years before his death, he quitted his retire¬ 
ment, and took up his residence in Florence, where he 
died in 1552, and was buried in the church of 8t. Lau¬ 
rence, in that city. 

His historical works, which are all in the Latin tongue, 
written with great facility, were first printed at Florence, 
1550—52, in 2 vols. fol. and ag.ain at Strasburgh, in 1556, 
They arc to be read with great caution, as be was not un¬ 
justly accused of flattery and malignity, and of having sa¬ 
crificed his talents to servile and interested purposes. He 
indeed openly acknowledges the venality of his writings, 
and is said to have asserted that he bad two pens, the one 
of iron, and the other of gold, which he made use of al¬ 
ternately, as occasion required. But his greatest blemish 
is the defective or perverted morality with which his works 
abound; yet with all this, says,his late biographer, the 
writings of Jovius cannot he wholly rejected without the 
loss of much important information, copiously narrated and 
elegantly expressed. 

His other writings are a small tract, De Piscibus Ro¬ 
manis,” published in 1524, fol. and reprinted in 1527, 
8vo the lives of the twelve Visconti lords and dukes of 
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Milan; a description of the island of Great Britain, of 
Muscovy, of the lake of Como; and the eul^ies of meii 
who have distinguished themselves in arms. Three of the 
last books of the history of Paul, with some works of his 
brother Benedict, have lately been discovered among the 
domestic MSS. of a descendant of the family. His bro¬ 
ther Benedict appears to have been equally conversant 
with science and literature. Among his writings are, the 
history of Como, his native place; a treatise on the trans¬ 
actions and manners of the Swiss; a collection of 100 
letters; several translations from the Greek, and some 
specimens of Latin poetry.* 

JOUBERT (Francis), a learned priest of Montpellier, 
whose father was syndic of the states of Languedoc, which 
office he himself held before he became an ecclesiastic, 
was born in 168d. He wrote an explanation of the history 
of Joseph, 12mo; “ Caractere essentiel aux Prophfites,*^ 
12mo; “ Lettres sur VInterpretation des Saintes Ecri- 
tures,” 12mo; and Explanations of the prophecies of Je¬ 
remiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 5 vols. 12mo; of the Minor 
Prophets, 6 vols. 12mo of the Revelations, 2 vols. 12mo. 
His attachment to the Jansenists occasioned his being con¬ 
fined six weeks in the Bastille on false suspicions. He died 
1763, aged seventy-four.® 

JOUBERT (Laurent), a learned physician, and royal 
professor at Montpellier, was born at Valence, in the pro¬ 
vince of Dauphine, in France, on the 16th of December, 
1529, of a good family. After he had finished his school 
education, he went to Montpellier, where he was matricu¬ 
lated in the faculty of medicine on the 1st of March, 1550, 
and took his degree of bachelor the following year. He 
afteruards studied at Padua, where he attended the lec¬ 
tures of the celebrated Fallopius, and at some other places; 
but, returning to Montpellier, he finished his exercises, 
and received the degree of doctor in 1558. The manner 
in which he bad performed his acts procured for him so 
much of the confidence and esteem of Honors Castellan, 
that this professor, being summoned to court in the fol¬ 
lowing year, to hold the office of first physician of Catha¬ 
rine de Medicis, queen of Henry 11. he nominated Jou- 
bert to give the lectures in the schools during his absence; 

' Tiraboschi.—Niceron, vol. XXV.—Roscoe’s Leo—Saxli Onomasticon. 
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and Joubert acquitted himself in so distlOgUllw^ Y 
iier, that on the death of professor Rondelet in 1566, aB 
was immediately named his successor in the chair. He 
was likewise the second successor of Kondelet, in the dig* 
nity of chancellor, having follqwed Saporta in 1574. He 
was called to Paris by Henry III. in 1579, who entertained 
hopes that Joubert would be able to cure the barrenness 
of Louisa de Lorraine, his queen. But his attempts proved 
unsuccessful; and he returned to Montpellier utith the 
title of physician in ordinary to the king, and continued 
to practise there to his death, October 21, ,1583. 

His Latin works, written with correctness and elegance, 
have been frequently reprinted under the title of Operum 
Latinoruin Tomus primus et secundus.^’ The first edition 
is that of Lyons, m 1582, folio; the subsequent ones ap* 
pearedat Franefort, in 1599, 1645, and 1668, also in fol. 
He published also some medical treatises in French, par* 
ticularly a treatise on “ Laughter, its causes and effects,** 
1579, 8vo ; but of all his works, that in which he ventured 
to raise his voice against popular medical errors, was the 
most distinguished ; Erreurs populaires touchant la M6- 
decine,’* Bourdeaux, 1579. This was printed ten sue* 
cessive times in the course of six months ; a degree of fa¬ 
vour, however, which it appears to have acquired by its 
levity of manner, and the indelicacy of some of the sub¬ 
jects. ' 

JOUVENCI, or rather JOUVANCEY (Joseph de), 
a celebrated Jesuit, was born September 14, 1643, at 
Paris. He taught rhetoric with uncommon reputation at 
Caen, la Fleche, and Paris. At length he was invited to 
Rome, in 1669, that he might continue “The History of 
the Jesuits,” with more fr-. cdom than he could have done 


in France, and died in that city May 29, 1719. His prin¬ 
cipal works are, two volumes of Latin Speeches, 12mo; 
a small tract entitled “ De ratione discendi et docendi,” 
much esteemed; Notes, in Latin, on Persius, Juvenal, 
Terence, Horace, Martial, Ovid’s Metamorphose.s, &c. 
The fifth part of the “ History of the Jesuits,” in Latin, 
from 1591 to 1616, fol.; as a supplement to Fathers Or- 
landino, Sacchini, and Poussines. All Jouvenci’s works 
are written in pure Latin, and in this consists their prin- 


* Gen. Diet.—^Niceroo, vol, XXXV.-—Rees’s Cyclopedia, from F-Ioy and 
Haller. 
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cipal excellence. His History of the Jesuits, in which he 
undertakes to justify his brother, Pere Guignard, who was 
hanged by sentence of parliament on account of Cbaters 
infamous attempt, and to represent him as a martyr, being 
printed at Rome, 1710, fol. made much noise, and was 
condemned by two decrees of the parliament of Paris; 
one Feb. 22, 1713 ; the other, March 24th the same year. 
This last sentence suppresses the work, and contains the 
declaration which had been demanded from the Jesuits. 
Several pieces appeared on this occasion against P. Jou- 
venci’s history, 1713, 12mo.* 

JOUVENET (John), an historical painter, born at 
Rouen, in Normandy, in 1644, received his first instruc* 
tions from his father; but his principal teacher was Pous¬ 
sin, and his most useful studies the works of that master. 
He had a ready invention, and was therefore employed to 
adorn the apartments of Versailles and the Trianon. Jn 
the hospital of the invalids at Paris, he painted the twelve 
apostles; each figure 14 feet high. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that he failed in true taste. His style 
partakes too much of French flippancy; the substitution 
of soiiietbing striking for what is solid and good; and his 
colouring- is heavy. In the latter end of his life, he was 
struck with a palsy on his right side, and after having tried 
to no purpose the virtue of mineral waters, despaired of 
being able to paint any longer; but in one of his lectures 
happening to take the pencil into his left hand, and trying 
to retouch a piece before him, the attempt succeeded so 
well, that it encouraged him to make others ; till at length 
he determined to finish with his left hand a large cieling, 
which he had begun in the grand hall of the parliament at 
Rouen, and a large piece of the Annunciation, in the choir 
of the church of Paris. These last works are no ways in¬ 
ferior to any of his best. He died at Paris in 1717.® 

JOY, JOYE, or GEE (John), one of the early promoters 
of the reformation, was a native of the county of Bedford, 
and educated at Peterhouse, in Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1513, and that of M. A. in 1517, 
and the same year was admitted a fellow. In 1527, being 
a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of the reformation, 
and an intimate friend of the celebrated Tindale, he was 
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accused of heresy, which obliged him to resign his feliovi^ 
ship } and finding himself in danger from the continual 
persecutions of Wolsey, -sir Thomas More, and Fisher, 
he retired to Germany, where he continued many years. 
He had a concern in the superintendance of Tindale’s 
Bible, printed at Antwerp in 1533, and is ranked by Ames 
as a printer himself; but, not content with corrections of 
the press, he took liberties with the translation, of which 
Tindale complained with justice, and Joy published an 
apology. Of these the reader will find ample information 
in Lewis. When Joy returned to England is not known, 
but it is said that he died in 1553, and was buried in his 
native country. Besides his translations of some parts of 
the Bible, he published, 1. On the unity and schism of 
the ancient church,” Wesal, 1534, 8vo. 2. “ The sub¬ 
version of More’s false foundation,” Embden, 1534, 12mo. 
3. “Epistle to the prior of Newenham,” Strasburgh, 1527, 
8VO. 4. “ Commentary on Daniel, from Melancthon,” 
&c. Geneva, 1545, Lond. 1550, 8vo. 5. “ A present 
consolation for the sufferance of persecution for righteous¬ 
ness,” 1544, 12mo: and other works, enumerated by 
Tanner.' 

JOYNER (William), alias Lyde, second son of William 
Joyner, alias Lyde *, of Horspath, near Oxford, by Anrte 
his wife, daughter and coheir of Edward Leywortb, M. D. 
of Oxford, was born in St. Giles’s parish there, April 
1622, educated partly in Thame, but more in Coventry 
free-school, elected demy of Magdalen-college, 1626, and 
afterwards fellow. But, “ upon a foresight of the utter 
ruin of the church of EnglanjJ by the preshy terians in the 
time of the rebellion,” he changed his religion for that of 
Rome, renounced his fellowship, 1644, and being taken 
into the service of the earl of Glamorgan, went with him 
into Ireland, and continued there till the royal cause de¬ 
clined in that country. He then accompanied that carl in 
his travels abroad; and some time after being recommended 
to the service of the hon. Walter Montague, abbot of St. 
Martin, near Pontoise, he continued several years in hiN 
family as his steward, esteemed for his learning, sincere 

* In IheOent. Mag. for I'ISl, p. 33, dal«a, Oxford, on Bdwanl Joyner, 
is a carious Latin epitaph, taken from alias Lyde, who was probably the el* 
the p.irish church of St. Mary Mag* der brother of Wiliiani. 

• Tanner.—Bale.—Lewis's History of the Translations of the Bible.—Arne*’* 
and Herbert’s Typographical Antiquities. 
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piety, and great fidelity. At his return he lived very re¬ 
tired in London ; till, on the breaking out of the popish, 
plot in 1678 , he retired to Horspath, where some time 
aiter \ve was seized for a Jesuit, or priest, and bound to 
appear at the quarter-sessions at Oxford. Being found to 
be a mere lay-papist, and discharged, he went to Ickford, 
an obscure village in Buckinghamshire, near Thame, and 
there spent many years' in devout retirement. In. 1687 he 
was restored to his fellowship by James II. but expelled 
from it after a year’s enjoyment, and retired to liis former 
recess, where, says 'Wood, his apparel, which was for¬ 
merly gay, was then very rustical, little better than that of 
a day-labourer, and his diet and lodging suitable. In one 
of his letters to Wood, April 12, 1692, he told him that 
“ the present place of his residence is a poor thatcht-house, 
where the roof is of the same stuff in the chamber where 
he lodged, which he assured me was never guilty of pay¬ 
ing chimney-tax. However, he hoped that ail this would 
not make a person neglected and despicable who had for¬ 
merly slept in the royal palaces of France, under a roof 
fretted and embossed with gold ; whereas, this is doubly 
and trebly interweaved onl)^ with venerable cobwebs, which 
can plead nothing of rarity besides the antiquity.” This 
personage has written, 1. “ The Roman Empress,” a co¬ 
medy, Lond. 1670, 4to. 2. “ Some Observations on the 
Life of Cardinal Pole,” 1686, 8vo. 3. Various Latin and 
English poems, scattered in several books, especially a 
large English copy in “ Horti Carolini Rosa altera,” 1640. 
He died at Ickford, Sept. 14, 1706. He was great uncle 
to Thomas Philips, canon of Tongres, who wrote the 
“ Life of Cardinal Pole,” published in 1766.* 

JUAN (Don Georgk), a learned Spanish mathemati¬ 
cian, knight of Malta, and commander of the band of gen¬ 
tlemen marine guards, was chosen, with Ulloa, to attend 
the French academicians, who went to Peru, for the pur¬ 
pose of measuring a degree on the meridian, in order to 
determine the earth’s figure. I’hey embarked May 26, 
1735. Ulloa undertook the historical part of the voyage, 
w hich appeared translated into French, Amsterdam, 1752, 
2 vois. 4to; and D. George J uan the astronomical part, who 
accordingly published a large work on the earth’s figure, 
prjnted in Spanish. On his return he went to Paris, 1745, 
\ * 

^ Ath. i)x> V»!. IF.—Biog. Dram, 
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where the academy of sciences admitted him a member. 
He died at Madrid, 1773, leaving several works in Spanish 
on naval affairs, a translation of which would be useful.* 
JUDA, or JEHUDA, HAKKADOSH, or the Saint, a 
rabbi celebrated for his learning and riches, according to 
the Jewish historians, lived in tlje time of the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, whom he made a proselyte to Judaism, 
and it was by his order that Jehuda compiled the Mishna, 
the history of which is briefly tliis : Tlie sect of the Pha¬ 
risees, after the destruction of Jerusalem, prevailing over 
the rest, the study of traditions became the chief object of 
attention in all the Jewish schools. The number of these 
traditions had, in a long course of time, so greatly in¬ 
creased, that the doctors, whose principal employment 
it was to illustrate them by new explanations, and to con- 
iirm their authority, found it necessary to assist their re¬ 
collection by committing them, under distinct heads, to 
writing. At the same time, their disciples took minutes of 
the explanations of their preceptors, many of which were 
preserved, and grew up into voluminous commentaries. 
The confusion which arose from these cause.s was now be¬ 
come so troublesome, that, notwithstanding what Hillel 
had before done in arranging the traditions, Jehuda found 
it necessary to attempt a new digest of the oral law, and of 
the commentaries of their most famous doctors. This ar¬ 
duous undertaking is said to have employed him forty 
years. It was completed, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the Jews, which in this case tliere is no suffi¬ 
cient reason to dispute, about the close of the second 
century. This Mishna, or first Talmud, comprehends all 
the laws, institutions, and rules of life, which, beside the an¬ 
cient Hebrew scriptures, the Jews supposed themselves bound 
to observe. Notwithstanding the obscurities, inconsisten¬ 
cies, and absurdities with vvltich this collection abounds, it 
soon obtained credit among the Jesvs as a sacred book. But 
as the Mishna did not completely provide for many cases 
which arose in the practice of ecclesiastical law, and many 
of its prescriptions and decisions were found to require fur¬ 
ther comments and illustrations, the task of supplying these 
defects was undertaken by the rabbis Chiiam and Oschaiani, 
and others, disciples of Jehudah ; who not only wfote ex* 
planations of the Mishna, but made material'additions to 

* Diet. CyclopJBdia, ifrtj Decree. 
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that Toluminoi» compilation. These commentaries anil 
additions were collected by the rabbi Jochanan ben Elie- 
zer, probably in the fifth century, under the name of the 
“ Gemara,” because it completed the Mishna. 'I’his col¬ 
lection was afterwards called the Jerusalem Gemara, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from another of the same kind made in Babylon, 
at the beginning of the sixth century.' 

JUDAH (Leo), one of the reformers, son of John Ju¬ 
dah, a German priest, was born in 1482, in Alsace. Some 
authors have reported that he was a converted Jew, but 
father Simon has proved that he neither was a Jew, nor of 
Jewish extraction, but the son of the above John Judah, or 
de Juda, who, according to the custom of those times, kept 
a concubine, by whom he bad this Leo. He was edu¬ 
cated at Siestadt, and thence in 1502, was sent to Basil to 
pursue his academical studies. Here he had for a fellow- 
student,. the aftenvards much celebrated Zuinglius; and 
from him, who had at a very early age been shocked at 
the superstitious practices of the church of Home, he re¬ 
ceived such impressions, as disposed him to embrace tlie 
reformed religion. Having obtained his degree of M. A. 
in 1512, he vvas appointed minister of a Swiss church, to 
the duties of which he applied himself with indefatigable 
zeal, preaching boldly in defence of the protestant reli¬ 
gion, At length he was aj^pointed by the magistrates and 
ecclesiastical assembly of Zurich, pastor of the church of 
St. Peter in that city, and became very celebrated as an 
advocate, as well from the press as the pulpit, of the re¬ 
formed religion, for about eighteen years. At the desire 
of his brethren, he undertook a translation, from the He¬ 
brew into Latin, of the whole Old Testament; but the mag¬ 
nitude of the work, and the closeness with which he ap¬ 
plied to it, impaired his health; and before he had com¬ 
pleted it, he fell a sacrifice to his labours, June 9, 154.2, 
when he was about sixty years of age. The translation was 
finished hy other hands, and was printed at Zurich in 1543, 
and two years afterwards it was reprinted at Paris by Robert 
Stephens, accompanying the Vulgate version, in adjoining 
columns, but without the name of the author of the new 
version. Judah was likewise the author of ‘‘ Annotations 
\ipon Genesis and Exodus,” in which he was assisted by 
Zuinglius, and upon the four gospels, and the greater part 
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of the epistles. He also composed a larger and smaller 
catechism, and translated some of ZuingUus’s works into 
Latin. The Spanish divines, notwithstanding the severity 
of the Inquisition, did not hesitate to reprint the Latin 
Bible of Leo Judah, with the notes ascribed to Vatablus, 
though some of them were from the pen of Calvin, Some 
particulars of Judah and of this translation, not generally 
known, may be found in a book written by a divine ot 
Zurich, and printed in that city in lfil6, entitled “ Vin* 
dicia: pro Biblioruin translatione Tigurina.”* 

JUDEX (Matthew), one of the principal writers of 
the Centuries of Magdeburg, was born Sept. 21, 1528, at 
Tippolswald, in Misnia, His inclination to literature in¬ 
duced his father to send him to study at Dresden : but the 
college of Wittenberg being more to his mind, he removed 
thither, and afterwards was driven, by necessity, to Mag¬ 
deburg. Here he supported himself by being tutor in the 
family of a lawyer, who sent him with his son to Witten¬ 
berg, in 1546. This gave him an opportunity of com¬ 
pleting his own studies ; and he obtained the degree of 
M. A. in this university, 1548. He then returned to Mag¬ 
deburg, and taught the second form there for some years ; 
and in 1554, was chosen minister of St. Ulrlc’s church. 

In 155;>, he quitted his church at Magdeburg, being 
promoted to tlie divinity professor’s chair at Jena in 1559 ; 
hut did not keep possession of it above eighteen months, 
being deprived by order of John Frederic duke of Saxony, 
lie remained, however, six months longer at Jena, and 
thence returning to Magdeburg, was obliged, in six months 
more, to retire to Wismar. He suffered many persecu¬ 
tions and vexations, which appear to have shortened his 
days, as he died in 1564, in the very prime of life. Ho 
was a man of good moraLs, laliorious, zealous, learned; and 
wrote a great many books on religious controversies; and 
one, very rare, “De Typographiae inventione,’’Copenhagen, 
1566, 8vo. He understood music very well, and had some 
knowledge of mathematics. He could write verses both in 
Latin and Greek, and had designed to write an ecclesias¬ 
tical history of his own time. Besides the share he had in 
the first two Centuries of Magdeburg, he was concerned 
in the German translation of the first three Centuries. 
These Centuries form an ecclesiastical history, carried 

> .MflfUior A'laui.—Simon’i Tiibl. Critiejuf.—Saxii Owornact, 
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and at the same time the emperor gave him his sister He¬ 
lena in marriage, and made him general of the army in 
Gaul. Julian filled his command with surprizing abilities, 
and shewed himself every way equal to the trust; which 
was the more extraordinary, as he had never any instruc¬ 
tions in the military art. The principal officers under him, 
from whom he was to expect assistance, were very back¬ 
ward in performing this service; restrained apparently by 
the danger of seeming too much attached to him, and 
thereby incurring tlie emperor’s displeasure, whose jea¬ 
lousy on this head was no secret. Under all these disad¬ 
vantages, our young warrior performed wonders : he was 
not afraid to undertake the enterprize of driving the bar¬ 
barians out of Gaul; and he completed the design in a 
very little time, having obtained one of the most signal 
victories of that age, near Strasbourg. In this battle he 
engaged no less than seven German kings, one of whom 
was the famous Chrodomairus; who had always beaten 
the Romans till this time, but was now Julian’s prisoner. 
The defeat of the Salii and Charnavi, French people, fol¬ 
lowed at the heels of this victory ; and the Germans, being 
conquered again, were constrained to beg a peace. Our 
hero was crowned with these glorious laurels, when Con- 
stantius, who was hard pressed by the Persians, sent for a 
detachment of troops from the army in Gaul to augment 
his forces. This order was ill relished by the Gauls, who 
were reluctant to fight out of their own country. Julian 
took advantage of this ill humour, and got himself declared 
emperor by the army ; but, not being able to prevail with 
Constantins to acknowledge him in that (Character, he went 
with these troops to Illyria, where he continued till the 
death of Constantins, which happened Nov. 2, 3G1. 

Julian no sooner .saw himself master of the world, than 
he threw off all the disguise of his religion, for it merely 
was a disguise. There appears very little reason to think 
that Julian had ever cordially embraced, or ever studied 
with attention, the principles of Christianity. Had this 
been the case, he might have seen that those principles led 
to a conduct very opposite to that which he beheld in the 
conduct of Constantius, whose cruelty to his relations 
perhaps first excited his hatred against Christianity. From 
his youth he had practised dissimulation with consummate 
artifice, and it was rather hypocrisy than Christianity which 
he had now to shake off. Accordingly he now expressly 
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professed biinself a pagan, ordered their temples to be set 
open, and re-established their worship; he also assumed 
the character and station of the sovereign pontiff, and was 
invested with the whole pagan ceremonial, resolving to 
ed'ace the mark of his baptism by the blood of the heathen 
sacrifices. In short, he resolved to effect the utter ruin of 
Christianity, and in this attempt united solid judginei.t 
with indefatigable assiduity. Neither address nor dexte¬ 
rity was wanting, nor all that the wit or prudence of man 
could do. We find, indeed, in this emperor all the great 
qualities which a projector could conceive, or an adversary 
would require, to secure success. He was eloquent and 
liberal, artful, insinuating, and indefatigable; which, join¬ 
ed to a severe temperance, a love of justice, and a cou¬ 
rage superior to all trials, first gained him the affections, 
and soon after the peaceable possession, of the whole em¬ 
pire. He bad been, as we have just remarked, compelled 
to profess the Christiau religion to the time when he as¬ 
sumed the purple ; but his aversion to his uncle Constan¬ 
tine and his cousin Constantius, on account of the cruelties 
exercised on his family, hatl prejudiced him against the 
Christiau religion; and his attachment to some Platonic 
sophist, who Itad been employed in his education, gave 
him as violent a bias towards paganism. He was ambitious ; 
and paganism, in some of its tlieurgic rites, had flattered 
and encouraged his views of the diadem. He was vain, 
which made him aspire to the glory of re-establishing the 
ancient riles. He was very learned, and fond of Grecian 
jiterature, the very soul of which, in his opinion, was the 
old theology : but, above all, uotwiilistanding a consider¬ 
able mixture of enthusiasm, his superstition was excessive, 
and what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could ap¬ 
pease. 

With these dispositions he came to the empire, and con¬ 
sequently with a determined purpose of subverting the 
Christian and restoring the pagan worship. His predeces¬ 
sors had left him the repeated experience of the ineffioacy 
of downright force. The virtue of the past times then Ten¬ 
dered this effort fruitless, the numbers of the present would 
have made it now dangerous : he found it necessary, there¬ 
fore, to change his ground. His knowledge of human .na¬ 
ture furnished him with 'arms; and his knowledge of the 
faith he had abandoned, enabled him to direct those arms 
to most advantage. He began with re-establishing pagan- 
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ism by law, and granting a full liberty of conscience to 
the Christians. On this principle, he restored those to 
their civil rights who had been banished on account of their 
religion, and even affected to reconcile to a mutual for¬ 
bearance the various sects of Christianity. Yet be put 
on tills mask of moderation for no other purpose than to 
inflame the dissensions in the church. He then fined and 
banisned such of the more popular clergy as had abused 
their power, eitlier in exciting the people to burn and de¬ 
stroy pagan temples, or to commit violenoe on an opposite 
sect: and it cannot be denied, but that in the turbulent 
and insolent manners of some of them, he found a plausi¬ 
ble pretext for this severity. He proceeded to revoke and 
take away those immunities, honours, and revenues, which 
bis uncle and cousin had granted to the clergy. Neither 
was his pretence for this altogether unreasonable. Ha 
judged the grants to be exorbitant; and, besides, as they 
were attendant on a national religion, when the establish¬ 
ment came to be transferred from Christianity to paganism, 
he concluded they must follow the religion of the state. 
But there was one immunity he took away, which no good 
policy, even under an establishment, should have granted 
them; and this was an exemption from the civil tribunals. 
He went still farther: he disqualified the Christian laity for 
bearing ofBces in the state; and even this the security of 
the established religion may often require. But his most 
illiberal treatment of the Christians, was his forbidding the 
professors of that religion to teach polite letters, and the 
sciences, in the public schools; and Amm. Marceiliuus 
censures this part of his conduct as a breach in his general 
character of humanity, (lib. xx. c. 10.) His more imme¬ 
diate design, in this, was to hinder the youth from taking 
impressions to the disadvantage of paganism ; his remoter 
view, to deprive Christianity of the support of human lite- 
tature. Not content with this, he endeavoured even to 
destroy what was already written in defence of Christianity. 
With this view he vvrote to the governor and treasurer- 
general of Egypt, to send him the library of George bishop 
of Alexandria, who, for his cruelty and tyranny, had been 
torn in pieces by the people ; nay, to such a length did his 
aversion to the name of Christ carry him, as to decree, by 
a public edict, that his followers should be no longer called 
Christians, but Galileans; well knowing the eflicacy of 
u nick-name to render a profession ridiculous. Iq the 
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mean time, the animosities between the cUfferent sects of 
Christianity, furnished him with the means of carrying oft 
these projects. Being, for example, well assured that the 
Arian church of Edessa was very rich, he took advantage 
of their oppressing and persecuting the Valentinians to 
seize every thing belonging to that church, and divided 
the plunder among his soldiers; scornfully telling the 
Edessians, he did this to ease them of their burthens, that 
they might proceed more lightly, and with less impedi¬ 
ment, in their journey to heaven. He went farther still, 
if we may believe the historian Socrates, and, in order to 
raise money to defray the extraordinary expence of his 
Persian expedition, he imposed a tax or tribute on all who 
would not sacrifice to the pagan idols. The tax, it is 
true, was proportioned to every man’s circumstances, but 
was as truly an infringement upon his act of toleration. 
And though he forbore persecuting to death by law, which 
would have been a direct contradiction to that act, yet he 
connived at the fury of the people, and the brutality of the 
governors of provinces, who, during bis short reign, brought 
many martyrs to the stake. He put such into governments, 
whose inhumanity and blind zeal for their country super¬ 
stitions were most distinguished. And when the .suffering 
churches presented their complaints to him, he dismissed 
them with cruel scoffs, telling them, their religion directed 
them to suHbr without murmuring. 

Such were Julian’s efforts to subvert Christianity; and 
it cannot be tlenied, that the behaviour of many of the 
Christians at that time furnished pretence enough for most 
of the proceedings against them in the view of state-policy. 
Be.sides that they branded the state religion, and made' a 
merit of affronting the public worship, it is well known 
that they were continually guilty of seditions; and did not 
scruple to assert, that nothing hindered them from engag¬ 
ing in open rebellion, but the improbability of succeeding 
in it for watit of numbers. During these measures, his 
projects to support and reform paganism went hand in hand 
with his attempts to destroy Christianity, He wrote, and 
he preached, in defence of the Gentile superstition, and 
has himself acquainted us with the ill-success of his mini¬ 
stry at Beroea. Of his controversial writings, his answerer, 
Cyril, hath given us a large specimen, by which we see 
he was equally intent to recommend paganism, and to dis¬ 
credit revelatioft. In his reformation of the Gentile super- 
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stitioti) he endeavoured to hide the absurdity ot its tradi>' 
tioutt by mural and philc^ophical allegories. These he 
found provided for him principally by philosophers of his 
own sect, the Platonists. For they, not without the assist¬ 
ance of the other sects, had, ever since the appearance of 
Christianity, been rehning the theology of paganism, to 
oppose it to that of revelation; under pretence, that tlieir 
new-invented allegories were the ancient spirit of the let¬ 
ter, which the first poetical divines had thus conveyed to 
posterity. He then attempted to correct the morals of the 
pagan priesthood, and regulate them on the practice of 
the first Christians. In his epistle to Arsacius, the chief 
priest of Galacta, be not only requires of them a personal 
behaviour void of offence, but that they reform their house¬ 
hold on the same principle: he directs, that they who at¬ 
tend at the altar should abstain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exercise of all ignoble professions; that in their 
private character they be meek and humble; but that, in 
the acts and offices of religion, they assume a character 
conformable to the majesty of the immortal gods, whose 
ministers they are. And, above all, he recommends to 
them the virtues of charity and benevolence. With re¬ 
gard to discipline and religious policy, he established 
readers in divinity; planned an establishment fur the order 
and parts of the divine offices; designed a regular and 
formal service, with days and hours of worship. Me had 
also decreed to found hospitals for the poor, monasteries 
for the devout, and to prescribe and enjoin initiatory and 
expiatory sacrifices; with instructions for converts, and a 
course of penance for offenders; and, in all things, to 
imitate the church discipline at that time. In this way he 
endeavoured to destroy Christian principles, and at the 
same time to establish Christian practice. 

But as the indifference and corruptions of Paganism, 
joined to the inflexibility and perseverance of the Christi¬ 
ans, prevented his project from advancing with, the speed 
he desired, be grew chagrined, and even threatened, after 
his return from the Persian expedition, effectually to ruin 
the Christian religion. He had before, in pursuance of 
his general scheme of opposing revelation to itself, by 
setting one sect against another, written to the body or 
community of the Jews; assuring them of bis protection, 
his concern for their former ill usage, and his fixed pur¬ 
pose to screen tiiem from future oppression, that they 
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might be at liberty, and in a disposition to redouble their 
vows for the prosperity of his reign ; and concluded with a 
promise, tliat, if he came back victorious from the Persian 
war, he would rebuild Jerusalem, restore them to their 
possessions, live with them in the holy city, and join with 
them in their worship of the great God of the universe. 
The rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem was thought a 
sure means of destroying Christianity, since the final de« 
structioti of that temple had been foretold both by Christ 
and his apostles; if therefore the lye could be given to 
their predictions, their religion would be no more. This 
scheme, therefore, he set about immediately. The com¬ 
pleting of such an edifice would be a work of time, and he 
pleased himself with the glory of atchieving so bold an en- 
terprize. Accordingly, the attempt was made, and what 
was the consequence will be seen by the following account 
of it from Aminianus Marcellinus. “ Julian, having been 
already thrice consul, taking Sallust proefect of the several 
Gauls for his colleague, entered a fourth time on this high 
magistracy. It appeared strange to see a private man asso¬ 
ciated with Augustus ; a thing of which, since the consu¬ 
late of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, history aflbrded no ex- 
au)ple. And although his sensibility of the many and great 
events, which this year was likely to produce, made him 
very anxious for the future, yet he pushed on the various 
and complicated preparations for this expedition with the 
utmost application: and, having an eye in every quarter, 
and being desirous to eternize bis reign by the greatness of 
his achievements, he projected to rebuild, at an immense 
expence, the proud and magnificent temple of Jerusalem, 
which, alter many combats, attended with much bloodshed 
on both sides, during the siege by Vespasian, was, with 
great difiiculty, taken and destroyed by Titus. He com¬ 
mitted the conduct of this affair to Alyplus of Antioch, who 
formerly had been lieutenant in Britain. When, there¬ 
fore, this Alypius had set himself to the vigorous execution 
of bis charge, in which he had all the assistance that the 
governor of the province could afford him, horrible balls of 
fire breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time in¬ 
accessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and the 
victorious element continuing in this manner, obstinately 
and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, 
Alypius thought best to give over the enierprize. In the 
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mean time, though Julian was still at Antioch when this 
happened, yet be was so wholly taken up by the i^rsian 
expeditions that he had not leisure to attend to it. He set 
out soon after upon that expedition, in which he succeeded 
very weJl at first; and, taking several places from the Per¬ 
sians, be advanced as far as Ctesipho without meeting with 
any body to oppose him. However, ihere passed several 
engagements in this place, in which it is said the Homans 
bad almost always the advantage ; but the distressed con¬ 
dition of their army, for want of necessaries, obliged them 
to come to a decisive battle. I’his was begun June 26, 
in the year 363, and victory appeared to declare itself on 
their side*, when Julian, who was engaged personally in 
the fight without his helmet, received a mortal wound upon 
bis head, which put a period to his life the following nigbt.’^ 
This fact of the interruption given to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem has been denied by some modern in- 
Mels, but nothing of the kind seems better aitestedi and 
although it may be supposed that the eruption was not 
without natural causes, and that tlie seeds of it lay in the 
bowels of the earth, yet, as Dr. Jortin observes, the hre s 
breaking out at the very instant when the Jews and 1 agans 
were attempting to rebuild the temple, its being renewed 
upon their renewed attempt to go on, and ceasing when 
they gave over, are circumstances which plainly sliew a 

providential interposition. . , , • . 

We have, in the course of his memoir, had occasion to 

exhibit some qualities to the disadvantage of Julian ; yet 
we must in justice add, that he was sober and vigilant, tree 
from the debaucheries of women ; and, to sum up all, re¬ 
markably mild, merciful, good-natured, and, in general, 
most amiable ; except in his passions which arose from his 
aversion to Christianity.* He not only encouraged letters 
by bis patronage, but was himself a learned writer. As a 
philosopher, he strictly adhered to the Alexandrian or 
Eclectic school. He professes himself a warm admirer of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and recommends an union of their 
tenets with those of Aristotle. The later Platonists, of his 
own period, he loads with encomiums, particularly Jani- 
biichus, whom be calls The Light of the Worl , anc 
“ The Physician of the Mind." Amidst the numerous 
traces of an enthusiastic and bigoted attachment to Pagan 
theology and philosophy, and of an inveterate enmity to 
Christianity, which are to be found in his writings, the 
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candid reader will discern many marks of genius and eru¬ 
dition. Concerning the manners of Julian, Libanius writes, 
that no philosopher, in the lowest state of poverty, was 
ever more temperate, or more ready to practise rigorous 
abstinence from food, as the means of preparing his mind 
for conversing with the gods. Like Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, and otllers of this fanatical sect, he dealt in 
visions and extasies, and pretended to a supernatural in¬ 
tercourse with divinities. Suidas relates, probably from 
some writings of the credulous Eunapius now lost, an ora¬ 
cular prediction concerning his death. Besides his answer 
to St. Cyril, and “ Misopogon,” he wrote some other dis¬ 
courses, epistles, &c, in which are many proofs of genius 
and erudition, conveyed in an elegant style. And his re¬ 
scripts in the 1'heodosian code shew, that he made more 
good laws, in the short time of his reign, than any empe¬ 
ror either before or after him. His works were published 
in Greek and Latin by Spanheim in 1696, 2 vols. fol.; and 
a selection from them in England by Mr. Duncombe, 1784, 
2 vols. 8vo, transhited principally from La Bleterie, who 
wrote an excellent Life of Julian.' 

JULIEN (Peter), an eminent French sculptor, profes¬ 
sor «)f the schools of sculpture and painting, a member of 
the French Institute and of the legion of honour, was born 
at Paulien, in the department of the Hautc-Loire, in 1731, 
He was the pupil first of Samuel, a sculptor in Puy en 
Velay, with whom he remained two years, after which he 
was placed at Lyons under Riache, another artist, where 
he made great progress in sculpture, and after gaining a 
prize at the academy of Lyons, came to Paris. Here lie 
entered the school of William Coustou, statuary to the 
king, in 1765, and gained the prize of sculpture for a 
beautiful bas-relief, representing Sabinus offering his cha¬ 
riot to the vestals, when the Gauls were about to invade 
Home. There was a simplicity in the style, taste, and 
character of this piece which struck the connoisseurs as 
something different from what they had been accustomed 
to see in the modern school. The artist, according to the 
custom of the times, enjoyed the usual pension for three 
years at Parll’, and did not go to Rome until 1768, where, 
his fame having preceded him, he was employed by the 

' Cave—La Bleterie'g Life,—Mosheim and Milner.—Gibbon’s HUtorj.— 
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president Belenger to execute a mausoleum in marble 
for his wife and daughter. Besides the other labours en¬ 
joined to the pensionary artists, Julien made copies, in 
marble, for the president Ocardi, of the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Flora in the Farnese palace, and the Gladiator in the 
Borghese palace, all which are now in the collection at Ver¬ 
sailles. He was afterwards recalled t^Paris to assist Cou- 
stou in the mausoleum for the dauphin and dauphiness. 
Of this he executed the figure of inamortality, and had the 
charge of removing the whole to the cathedral of Sens, 
where it now is. 

His fame being fully established, he was, although other¬ 
wise a man of great modesty, ambitious of a seat in the 
academy of painting and sculpture, and with that view 
presented them with a Ganymede, but notwithstanding its 
acknowledged merit, he did not at this time succeed. In 
1779, however, he made a second effort, and his “ Dying 
Gladiator” procured him immediate admission into the 
academy. He was then employed by the king to make 
the statue of La Fontaine, which is reckoned his master¬ 
piece in that style. He also executed various bas-relievos 
for the castle of llambouillet, and a woman bathing, which 
is now in the hall of the Senate at Paris, and allowed to be 
one of the finest specimens of modern art. His last work 
was the statue of Nicolas Poussin, for the hall of the In¬ 
stitute. This excellent artist died, after a long illness, at 
Paris in January 1804.* 

JULIEN (Simon), another able French artist, and a 
member of the ancient academy of painting, was born-in 
1736, of poor parents at the village of Carigliano near 
Locarno in Swisserland, and was first a pupil of Bardon 
at Marseilles; and afterwards of Carlo Vanloo at Paris, 
where having gained the prize of the academy, he was sent 
to the French school at Rome under Natoire. The sight 
of the ancient and modern works of that city determined 
him to abandon the manner taught in France, and adopt 
that of the great masters of Italy. This procured him, 
among the wits, the name of Julien the apostate, to distin-^ 
gush him from others of the same name, and of the same 
school. His successes at Rome prolonged his stay there 
for ten years, after which he returned to Paris, and distin¬ 
guished himself by various works of great merit. He 
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painted for the hotel of the princess Kinski a St. Dominic, 
and several decorations for ceilings, mentioned in the “ Ile- 
cueii des curiosites de Paris,” which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of connoisseurs and strangers. Among the works 
which he exhibited to the academy, when nominated a 
member, was the “ Triumph of Aurelian,” executed for 
the duke de llochefoucault. In the saloon of St. Louis, he 
exhibited in 17815, his fine picture, “ Study spreading her 
flowers over Time,” a work of admirable composition, 
riiis was sent into England, and engraved. Among other 
capital performances from his hand may be mentioned his 
•lupiter and Juno, and Aurora and Titan. His last impor¬ 
tant work was an altar-piece for the chapel of the arch¬ 
bishop of Paris at Conflans, representing St. Anthony in a 
trance. Notwithstanding his merit, we have to add that 
tins artist died poor, in 1799.^ 

JULIO ROMANO. See PIPPI. 

JUNCKER, or JUNKER (Christian), was born Oct. 
16, 1668, at Dresden. He acquired great knowledge of 
ilie belles lettres and medals, and was successively teacher 
at Schleusingen, Eysenach, and Altenburg, where he died 
June 19, 1714-. He had been admitted a member of the 
royal society at Berlin in 1711. lie left a great number of 
German translations from ancient authors, and several edi¬ 
tions of classic authors, with notes, in the style of those 
published by Mitiellius; also, “ Schediasma de Diariis 
eruditorum“ Centuria feminarum eruditione et scriptis 
illustrium“ Theatrum Latinitatis universai Reghero- 
Junkerianum,” “ Linca*. eruditionis universac et Historise 
Philosophictc;” “ Vita Lutheri ex nummis,” “ Vita Lu- 
dolphi,” &c. He was historiographer to the Ernestine 
branch of the house of Saxony. Poverty obliged him to 
write rather in haste, which may be discovered in his 
works.® 

JUNCKER (Gottlob John), a learned physicianj was 
born on the 3d of June, 1680, at Londorff, near Giessen, 
in Hesse. He pursued his medical studies at Marpurg and 
Erfurt, and afterwards took the degree of M. D. at Halle, 
in 1718. He became subsequently a distinguished pro¬ 
fessor in this university, and attained a high reputation as 
physician to the public hospital. , He died at Haile, Oct. 
*45f 1759. His works, which are chiefly compilations, have 
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been much esfeemed, and are still occasionally referred lo, 
especialij' as they contain the best and most compendious 
view of the doctrines of Stahl, which he espoused and 
rtiiffhi. They are as follows: 1. « Conspectus Mcdicin® 
i bt^recico^ practice, Tabulis 137 primarios morbos, me- 
iractandos, exhibens,- Halle, 17IS, 4to- 
2. ‘‘Couspectns Clnrurgne,’' &c. ibid. 1721, 4to- 3 
* Conspectus Fonnularum Metlicaiuni,”*&c. ibid. 1723 ’ 
410; 4. “ Conspectus Therapeia’ ^-eneralis, &c. Tabuiis 
iiicthodo Staliliana conscriptus,’* ibid. I 72 S, 4 to; 5 . 


Conspectus Chemiaj Theoreiico-practicx in forma Tabu- 
\aT\uTV vepracsentatus, &.c. 'romus prior,” ibid. 1730, 4to. 
This is an elementary work on cliendsiry, according to the 
principles of Becher and Stahl. 6. ** Conspectus Fhysio- 
logite,” ibid. 1735, 4to; and 7. Conspectus Pathologic,” 
ibid. 1736, 4to. Juncker likewise published many acade¬ 
mical theses on medical, chirurgical, and philosophical 


subjects.' 

JUNCTIN (Fuancis), in Italian Giuntino, a celebrated 
mathematician and astrologer of the sixteenth century, was 
born 1523, at Florence. He published Commentaries, in 
Latin, on the Spha'ra of Holy wood or Sacro Bosco, 1577 
and 1578, 2 vols. Svo ; “Speculum Astrologia*,” LugcU 
1581, 2 vols. fol. and other works relating to astronomy. 
There is also a treatise written by him in French on the 
comet which appeared in 1577, Svo; and another on the re¬ 
formation of the calendar by Gregory XHI. Svo, in Latin. 
He had quitted the Carmelite order, and became a pro- 
testant, but returned afterwards to the Catholic churclj, 
and spent the chief of his life at Lyons, where his conduct 
was very irregular. He died 1590.* 

"JUNGERMAN (Godfrey), a native of Leipsic, was the 
first who published an ancient Greek translation of “ Cjfe- 
sj^r’s Commentaries,” Franefort, 1606, 2 vols, 4to, a work 
nnich in request; aiid gave a Latin versioji qf the “ Pasto- 
rds” of Longiis, with notes, Han. 1605, Svo.. Some of his 
letters are also printed. He died August 16,'|1610, at , 
Hahahl^ Lewis Jungerman, his brother, born also at 
Leipsic, was'an excellent botanist,, and to him are attri¬ 
buted', ^*'Hortils Eystettensi.s,” “ Catalogus plantariim, 

quae cirdd Alforfinum nascuntur,” Altorf, 1646, Svo; ^nd . 

^ . . ■ • ■ •' . . 
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* Rees’s Cyeloptedia from Eloy and Haller. 

* M»reri.<-^Blbl,^FVal(c.* La Croix tlu Maiae, vol. T. 
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CornucopisB Florjc Giessensis,” Giessac, 1623, 4to. tie 
died June 7, 1653, at Altorf. Gaspard Jungerman, another 
brother, was also a man of learning#* 

JUNGIUS (Joachim), an eminent mathematician, jphy- 
sician, and botanist) the son of a schoolniaster at Lubec, 
in Germany, was born October 21, 1587. His mother 
was daughter to a clergyman of the cathedral church at 
Lubec. Jungius, having unfortunately been deprived of 
his father very early in life (for lie was stabbed one evening 
upon his return home from a convivial party), was obliged 
to depend almost entirely upon his own exertions for know¬ 
ledge ; yet in his youth, he became a very subtle logician, 
and ingenious disputant, and thus prepared his mind for 
that clearness of investigation and accuracy of judgment, 
which were so eminently conspicuous in the works which 
he published at a more advanced period of his life. Se¬ 
lecting the study of medicine as a profession, he travelled 
over a great part of Italy and Germany, in order to culti¬ 
vate the acquaintance of the most distinguislied physicians 
of that time. He had previously graduated with distin¬ 
guished honour at the university of Giessen A. D. 1607, 
and remained there a few years as mathematical tutor. In 
1625 he was chosen professor of physic at Helmstadt, but, 
on account of the Danish war, he was obliged, soon after 
his appointment, to fly to Brunswick, whence he soon j?e- 
turned to Helmstadt, and in 1629 was appointed rector of 
the school at Hamburgh. 

Jungius seems to have eminently distinguished himself 
in the several studies of theology, medicine, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and botany, upon all which pursuits his opi¬ 
nions and observations are handed down to us in his writings, 
though the most famous part of his work, entitled “ t)oxo- 
scopice Physic^! Minores,” is upon the last mentioned sub¬ 
ject, botany. This book was first printed at Hamburgh, in 
410, A. D. 1662, and again, in 1679, under the care of 
Martin Fogel, with this additional title, “ Prsecipuarum 
opinionum physicarum.” A copy of the former edition of 
this work is in the Linnaean library, having been presented 
to Linneeus by his pupil, professor P. D. Giseke, of Ham¬ 
burgh. The botanical part of it, included in the third 
•ection of the second part, occupies about 100 pages, and 
contains many judicious and acute rules for making distinct 
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species of plants, as well as some curious remarks upon 
genera. He was a great critic in botanical nomenclature; 
and constructed a variety of terms which agree with those 
of Linneeus, and his remarks upon botanical discrimination 
have been of considerable advantage to succeeding bo¬ 
tanists, and many of his definitions are repeatedly made 
use of by our immortal countryman, Ray. He was the first 
who projected and raised a literary society in Germany, 
though this institution did not share a better fate than the one 
which had just before been founded in this country (and 
which appears to have served for its model) by Hugh La¬ 
timer, Thomas Linacre, and others, for the purpose of 
discussing and illustrating Aristotle’s philosophy. They 
both flourished but for a short period, though the Heunetic 
or Ereunetic society, as it was called, established by pro¬ 
fessor Jungius, was on a far more comprehensive plan than 
the other, and may indeed be considered as having, in 
some measure, embraced the same views with which the 
royal society was afterwards instituted in Great Britain. 
The fame of Jungius was originally diffused through this 
country by his noble pupil, the honourable Charles Caven¬ 
dish, who appears to have studied under him at Hamburgh. 
This gentleman was brother to the earl of Newcastle, who 
had the care of Charles 1. when a youth. 

After a long life, spent in the acquirement and diffusion 
of general philosophical knowledge, and having always 
manifested a strong attachment to the I.utheran church, 
professor Jungius departed this life September 23, 1657, 
and was buried in the church of St. John at Hamburgh, 
where a handsome tablet was inscribed to his memory by 
his friend and pupil, Michael Kirsten. The following is 
a list of his works, as given by Martin Fogel, who edited 
the second edition of his “ Doxoscopiae.” 1. “ Logica 
Hamburgensis,” Haiiib. 1638, 8vo. 2. “ Geoipetria Em- 
pirica,” Rostock and Hamb. 4to. 3. “ Doxoscopiae Phy- 
sicoB Minores, sive Isagoge Physica Doxoscopica.” Hamb. 
1662, '4to. 4. “ Kurzer Bericht von der Didactica oder 

Lehrkunst Wolfgangi Ratichii, durch Christoph. Helvicum 
find Joach. Jungium,” Giessen, 1614, 4to. 5. Disputa- 
tiones de naturali Dei cognitione : de potenti4 active; de' 
loco' Artstotelis, lib. 3. de ccelo, t. 66: de figuris locunrv 
repleiitibu9 : de relatiopibus ; de notionibus secundis : de 
demonstratione tritermina: de definitionibus,” &c.* 

* Chaufepie.—Rees’s Cycloptedia.—Saxii Ononaasticoa, 
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Junius (Adrian), a learned Hollander, was born, in 
1 Si 1 or 1512, at Hoorn, of which place his father had been 
secretary, and five times burgomaster. Having passed 
through his first studies at Haerlem and Louvain, he fixed 
upon physic for his profession, and, for his improvement, 
resolved to travel abroad. Accordingly, going first to 
France, he put himself under the care of James Houlier, 
a celebrated physician at Paris. Thence he went to Bo¬ 
logna in Italy, where he was admitted M. D. and after¬ 
wards, passing through several parts of Germany, arrived 
in England, and became physician to the duke of Norfolk 
in 1543, and was afterwards retained in that quality by a 
certain great lady. He continued in England several years, 
atid wrote many books there; among others, a Greek and 
Latin lexicon, to which he added above 6500 words. He 
dedicated this work, in 154S, to Edward VI. with the title 
of king. Edward not being acknowledged such by the 
pope, our author, who was of that religion, fell under the 
displeasure of the court of Rome for his dedication, and 
was prosecuted for it a long time after. His works were 
put into the Index Expurgatorius,” where he was branded 
as a Calvinist, and an author ‘‘ damnatiE memorim,” of 
condemned memory; a disgrace which gave him great 
uneasiness and concern ; and, in order to be freed from it, 
having laid his case before cardinal Granville, he applied, 
by the advice of Arias Montaniis, directly to the pope, 
and prepared an apology, shewing the indispensable ne¬ 
cessity l»e was under of giving Edward the title of king, 
and at the same time protesting he bad always been a good 
catholic. 

Before the death of Edward, he returned to his own 
country, and led a sedentary life, closely pursuing his 
studies; but, uj)on the accession of queen Mary, he re¬ 
turned thither; and, being a very good poet, he published, 
in 1554, an epithalamium on the marriage of Philip II. 
with that queen, entitled “ Philippis.” This address could 
not fail of introducing him in a favourable light to that 
court, whence he would probably have made a considerable 
fortune, bad not the turbulent state of those times driven 
him home again. He confined himself some time in Hoorn, 
but, after a while, settled at Haerlem ; and repaired the 
disappointment he sustained respecting his finances in. 
England, by marrying a young woman of fortune, which 
be knew bow to improve by making the most of his dedi- 
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cations to his books, of which he published three at Haer- 
lem ill I53t>. Some years after, he accepted an offer from 
the kiiiff of Denmark, to be his physician, with a consider¬ 
ate salary, and removed to Copenhagen; but neither 
likina the climate iior genius of the inhabitants, he left the 

-O' taking leave of 

the king. Uetuvning to Hacrlctn, he practised phjfSic, and 
was inaUe principal of the college, or great school, in that 
town, lie continued there till the place was besieged by 
the Spaniards in 1573, when he found means to escape, by 
obtaining leave to attend the prince of Orange, who desired 
his assistance as a physician ; but lost his library, in which 
he had left a great many works which had cost him much 
pains and labour ; and the loss was aggravated by this 
circumstance, that they were almost fit for the press. In 
this exigency he went to Middleburgh, where the prince 
had procured him a public salary to practise physic ; but 
the air of the country did not agree with his constitution, 
and he fell into some disorders, which, with the grief he 
felt for the loss of his library, put an end to his life in 1575. 
'I’here was a design to have given him a professorship at 
Leyden, which university was hut just rising when he died. 
He had a prodigious memory, which enabled him to trea¬ 
sure up a vast stock of learning. Besides his skill in physic, 
which was his profession, he was an historian, poet, philo¬ 
sopher, and understood perfectly eight languages. His 
works make up 24 articles, among which are, “Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum,” 1548 ; “Adagiorum ah Erasmo oniisso- 
rum centuriae octo & dimidia,” 1558 ; which last was pub¬ 
lished after his death, as others of his pieces were.* 

JUNIUS, or Du JON (Francis), professor of divinity 
at Leyden, was descended of a noble family, and born at 
Bourges in 1545. At the age of thirteen he began to 
study the law, and afterwards went to Geneva, to study the 
languages ; but being restrained in his pursuits for want of 
a proper support from his family, lie resolved to get his 
bread by teaching school, which he pursued till 1565, 
when he was made minister of the Walloon church at Ant¬ 


werp. 


But as this was both a troublesome and dangerous 


post, on account of the tumultuous conflicts between the 
papists and protestants at that time, he was soon obliged to 
withdraw into Germany. He went first to Heidelberg, 
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where the elector, Frederic III. received him very gra¬ 
ciously. He then made a visit to his mother, wlio was still 
living at Bourges; after which, returning to the Palatinate, 
he was made minister of the church of Schoon there. 
This was but a small congregation ; and, while he held it, 
he was sent by the elector to the prince of Orange’s army, 
during the unsuccessful expedition of 1568. He continued 
chaplain to that prince till the troops returned into Ger¬ 
many; when he resumed his church in the Palatine, and 
resided upon it till 1579. This year his patron, the elec¬ 
tor, appointed him to translate the Old Testament jointly 
with Tremellius, which employment brought him to Hei¬ 
delberg. He afterwards read public lectures at Ncusiaclt, 
till prince Casimir, administrator of the electorate, ga\e 
him the divinity-professor’s chair at Heidelberg. He re¬ 
turned into France with the duke de Bouillon ; and paying 
his respects to Henry IV. that prince sent him upon some 
mission into Germany. Returning to give an account of 
his success, and passing through Holland, he was invited 
to be divinity-professor at Leyden; and, obtaining tlie 
permission of the French ambassador, he accepted the 
ofl'er in 1592. He had passed through many scenes of 
life, and he wrote an account of them himself this year: 
after which, he filled the cliair at Leyden with great repu¬ 
tation for the space of ten years, when he died of the 
plague in 1602. 

He was married no less than four times, and by his third 
wife had a son, who is the subject of the next article. 
The titles of his works are sixty-four in number, among 
which arc, “ Commentaries” on the first three chapters of 
Genesis, the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, and .Jonah ; 
“ Sacred Parallels” and “ Notes” upon the book of Reve¬ 
lation ; “ Hebrew Lexicon Grammar of the Hebrew 
Tongue;” “ Notes on Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus.” But 
what he is chiefly, and almost only, known for now, is his 
Latin version of the Hebrew text of the Bible, jointly with 
Tremellius. He was a man of great learning and pious 
zeal, and his life by Melchior Adam affords many interest¬ 
ing particulars of him in both characters. In the account 
of his life written by himself, he relates that in his youth 
he was seduced into atheism, from which he represents 
himself as almost miraculously redeemed, and this appears 
to have made a lasting impression on him.* 

* Mfclchior Adam.—Gen, Diet.—Niceron, vol. XV’I. 
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JUNIUS (Francis, or Francois Du JON), son of the 
prececling, was born at Heidelberg in 1589, and received 
the first elements of his education at Leyden, apparently 
with a view to letters; but upon the death of his father in 
1C02, resolving to go into the army in the service of the 
prince of Orange, he applied himself particularly to such 
tranches of the mathematics as are necessary to make a 
figure in the military life. He had made a good progress 
in these accomplishments at twenty years of age; when 
the war being concluded by a truce for twelve years in 
1609, occasioned a change in his purpose, and inclined 
liim to cultivate the arts of peace by a close application to 
study. His first literary employment was to collect, digest, 
and publish some of his father’s writings. After some 
years spent thus in his own country, he resolved, for far¬ 
ther improvement, to travel abroad. With that view he 
went first to France, and then to England, in which he 
arrived in 1620, and having recommended himself by his 
learning and amiable manners tc the literati there, he was 
taken into the family of Thomas earl of Arundel, in which he 
continued for the space of thirty years. During his abode 
there he made frequent excursions to Oxford, chiefly for 
the sake of the Bodleian and other libraries ; where, 
meeting with several Anglo-Saxon books, he resolved to 
study the language, which was at that time neglected. He 
soon perceived that the Anglo-Saxon tongue would be of 
service to him for discovering many etymologies necessary 
to clear up the Flemish, Belgic, German, and English, 
languages; and therefore devoted himself wholly to that 
study. He afterwards learned the ancient language of the 
Goths, Francs, Cimbri, and Prisons; by which he disco¬ 
vered the etymology of several Italian, French, and Spa¬ 
nish words; for the Goths, Vandals, French, Burgundians, 
and Germans, spread their language in the provinces they 
conquered, of which some vestiges are still left. 

After a careful course of these studies and researches, 
he announced his having discovered that the Gothic was 
the mother of all the Teutonic tongues; whence sprang 
the old Cimbrian, transmitted to posterity by the remains 
of the Runic, as likewise the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Icelandish, in which the inhabitants of the country ex¬ 
pressed their thoughts at that time. From the Anglo- 
Saxon, which itself is either a branch of the Gothic or its 
sister, and daughter of the same motlier, sprang the 
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English, Scotch, Belgic, and the old language of Friesland. 
From the Gothic and Saxon languages sprang that of the 
Francs, which is the mother-tongue of Upper-Germany. 
He was so passionately fond of tliis study, that, after thirty 
years chiefly spent upon it in England, being informed 
there were some villages in Friesland where the ancient 
language of the Saxons was preserved, he went thither and 
lived two years among them. Then, returning into Hol¬ 
land, he met with the old Gothic MS. called the Silver 
One, because the four gospels are written there in silver 
Gothic letters. He devoted his whole study in the expli¬ 
cation of it, which he completed in a little time, and pub¬ 
lished it, with notes of Dr. Marshall, in I6G5, unde** the 
title “ Glossarium Gothicum in quatuor evangelia Gothica,” 
Dordrac, 1665, 4to. Dr. Marshall’s performance is entitled 
** Observationes in evangeliorum versiones per antiquas 
duas, Gothicam sc. & Anglo-Saxonicain,” &c. ibid. Junius 
returned into England in 1674, in order to peruse such 
English-Saxon books as had hitherto escaped his diligence, 
especially those in the Cottonian library. In Oct. 1676, 
he retired to Oxford. He was now 87, and intended not 
to leave that beloved university any more. At first he had 
lodgings opposite to Lincoln college, for the sake of Dr. 
Marshall, rector of that society, who had been his pupil in 
the study of the Northern languages, and was then a great 
critic, as well as Junius, in tliem. Afterwards, he intended 
to put some of his notes and collections into order; and, to 
avoid the interruption of frequent visits, be removed to an 
obscure house in St. Ebbe’s parish, where he digested some 
things for the press, and made a deed of gift of all his 
MSS. and collections to the public library*. 

In Aug. 1677, upon the invitation of his nephew. Dr. 
Isaac Vossius, canon of Windsor, he went to his house, 
and there died of a fever, Nov. 19 following. His corpse 
was interred in St. George’s chapel, within the castle, and 
the following year a table of white marble was fixed to the 
wall, near his grave, with an inscription in Latin. He was 
not only very learned, but a man of irreproachable cha¬ 
racter. As a laborious student, perhaps few have excelled 

* There is a list of them in Ath. Ox. scribed for the press. His ctyinolo- 
under this article. The chief is his gicon Angiicaimm” was published ia 
Glossary, in five languages, explain- 1743, in folio, by Edward Lye, M. A. 
ing the origin of the northern Ian- vicar of Little Houghton in Northamp* 
puages. It contains nine volumes, toushire, 
which bishop Fell caused to be Uau- 
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him. .He used to rise at four in the morning, both winter 
^nd summer, and study till dinner-time, which W'as at one •* 
dinner be used some bodily exeroise, walking or run¬ 
ning) but returned to his studies at three, and did not 

km them till eigbtj i^hen be went to supper, and then 
tp bed. He very seldom stirred abroad, and never but 
when some business obliged him. Notwithstanding this, 
he enjoyed a perfect state of health, and was never once 
sick. Though he spent so long a series of years in this 
solitary manner, he was a man of a pleasant and social 
temper, even in his extreme old age. He was free from 
peevishness, and affable to those who visited him, though 
he did not like to be interrupted. Besides the “ Giossarium 
Gotbicum,” the chief of his printed works are, 1. that 
intituled “ De pictura veterum,” 1637, 4to. and printed 
again, with large additions, 1694, at Rotterdam, in folio. 
He printed likewise an English translation, entitled, “ The 
Painting of the Ancientsin three books, with additions 
and alterations, JLond. 1638, To the folio edition was pre¬ 
fixed his life, written by Graevius. 2, “ Observationes in' 
Willerami Francicara paraphrasin Cantici canticorum,*’^ 
Anist. 1655, 8vo. 3. Several letters in Ger. Joh. Vossii 
& claroruin virorum ad eum epistolae,” Lond. 1690, fol. 
where Vossius styles our author “ vir omnifaria doctrina & 
generis splendore ornatissimus.'” 

JURIEU (Peter), a French fJrotcstant divine, sometimes 
called by the catholics the Goliah of the protestants, was 
born Dec. 24, 1637. His father, Daniel 3urifeu, was mi¬ 
nister of the reformed religion at Mer j his mother, the 
daughter of Peter du Moulin, minister and professor at 
Sedan. He was sent, after the first rudiments of his edu¬ 
cation under Rivet in Holland, to his maternal uncle Peter 
du Moulin, then in FJngland j where, having Bnisbed his 
theological studies, he took orders in that church ; but,' 
iipon the death of his father, being called home to succeed 
hipti at Mer, and finding what he had done in England ’ 
disliked by the reformed in his own country, he submitted ' 
to a re-ordination by presbyters, according to the form of the 
foreign protestant churches. After some time, he officiated . 
in the French church of Vitri, where the people were so 
much pleased with him, that they endeavoured to procure 
bis settlement among them; aiid here he composed hia. 

1 Gen. pict.—Niceroii, vol. XVJ.—Ath. Ox. rol. II.—Life by Qraerius. 
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“ Treatise of Devotion.” Before this, in 1670, he had 
attracted public attention by refuting a project for reuniting 
all the sects of Christianity, wrote by d’Huisseau, minister 
of Saumur. He was afterwards invited to Sedan, where 
he discharged the office of professor in divinity and He-r 
brew with great reputation. In 1673 he wrote his “Pre¬ 
servative against Popery,” which he opposed to the expo¬ 
sition of the doctrine of the catholic church by M. de 
Meaux, bisiiop of Condom. This treatise did great credit 
to the author, who endeavoured to prove that the prelate 
had disguised the doctrine of his church. In 1675, Jurieu 
published the first part of bis work (the whole of which 
appeared in 1685), entitled “ La Justification de la Mo¬ 
rale,” &c. or, “ A Vindication of the Morality of the Pro¬ 
testants against the Accusations of Mr. Arnauld,” &c. In 
1681, the university of Sedan being taken from the pro- 
testants our professor resolved to accept an invitation 
sent to him from that of Rouen; but discovering, in the 
mean time, that the French court knew him to be the author 
of a work he had published anonymously, under the title of 
** La Politique du Clerge,” which was a severe satire on 
the Roman catholics, he was apprehensive of being prose¬ 
cuted, and therefore retired hastily into Holland, where 
he almost immediately received an ofl'er of the divinity- 
chair in the university of Groningen ; but his friends hav¬ 
ing founded the same professorship for him at Rotterdam, 
he preferred this residence to the other; and he was also 
appointed minister of the Walloon church in the same 
town. He had not been long in this happy situation, 
when he produced to the public “ Les derniers Efforts de 
riiinocence afilig^e,” or “ The last Efforts of afflicted 
Innocence.” 

At Rotterdam, having nothing to fear, he gave full scope 
to his imagination, which was naturally too warm and san¬ 
guine. Jn this temper he applied himself to study the 
book of “ the Revelations,” and thought he had certainly 
discovered the true meaning of it by a kind of inspiration, 

* The principality of Sedan had there tnaintained, with all the rights and 
been a sovereiga state till 1642; when privileges which it then enjoyed: yet 
the duke of Itouillon yielded it up tu all this could not save the university; 
Lewis XII. on condition that every the king even ordered, that it should be 
thing should continue in the state in suppressed before any other. The de<> 
which it then was. Lewis XIV. rati- cree was made July 9, 1081, and noti¬ 
fied the same treaty; and promised, fled to the unive.sl'y the 14th of thit 
plat the |>rote8tant religion should be same month. 
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which shewed him, that France was the place of the great 
city, where the witnesses mentioned in the apocalypse lay 
dead, but not buried; and that they were to rise to life 
again in three years and a half, namely, in 1689. He was 
unalterably fixed and confirmed in this persuasion by the 
revolution which happened in England in 1688 ; and even 
addressed a letter upon the subject to king William, whom 
he considered as the instrument intended by God to carry 
his designs into execution. At home, however, all this 
was charged upon him as an artifice, only to prepare the 
people for a much greater revolution; and he was sus¬ 
pected to harbour no other design than that of exciting 
people to take up arms, and setting all Europe in a flame. 
The foundation of this belief was his not shewing any signs 
of confusion after the event had given the lye to his pro¬ 
phecies : they built likewise on this, that, after the ex¬ 
ample of Comenius, he had attempted to re-unite the Lu¬ 
therans and Calvinists, in hopes of increasing the number 
of troops to attsiCk Antichrist. But these accusations were 
brought only by the Romanists, his constant enemies, while 
his more indulgent friends attributed his prophecies to en¬ 
thusiasm, and it is certain, that, under this period of men¬ 
tal delusion, he affected to believe a great number of pro- 
digies, which he maintained were so many presages or 
forerunners of the accomplishment of the prophecies. Nor 
is it true that he was indifierent to the ill success of what he 
had predicted in his L’accomplissement des Propheties,’* 
jRotterdam, J686 : on the contrary, his chagrin was great; 
and it was not a little heightened when he thought himself 
insulted by some of his best friends, who opposed his sen¬ 
timents. This drew him into violent disputes, and parti¬ 
cularly with Bayle *, who wrote against him. The oppo¬ 
sition of Bayle was the more resented by him, as he had 
been a friend to him, and was instrumental in procuring 
him the philosophical chair at Sedan in 1675. They seem 
to have been veiy intimately connected; for, after the sup¬ 
pression of that university, they were preferred together 
to different professorships at Rotterdam in 1681 ; and they 
both wrote against Maimbourg’s “ History of Calvinism” in 
1682, But here, it is said, the first-seeds of the quarrel 

* See tbe article of Zuerius Box- nods against our author, upon informa- 
faornius, in tbe last volume of his Diet, tion of his having maintained, that it 
Bern, (o), where there is a particular was lawful to hate one’s enemies, 
account of the proceedings in some sy- • - 
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between them were sown. Both the pieces excelled in 
different ways. Jurieu^s was more complete and full than 
Bayie^s, and he answered Maimbourg with a great deal of 
strength; but then the reader did not meet there with that 
easy and natural style, those lively and agreeable reflec¬ 
tions which distinguished the latter. The preference given 
to Bayle was observed by Jurieu with disdain : he began 
to look upon Bayle as his competitor, conceived a jealousy 
and hatred for him; and to what length it was carried af¬ 
terwards may be seen in our article of Bayle. In short, it 
must not be dissembled, that our author’s conduct was far 
from being commendable in regard to Bayle, or any of his 
antagonists. Even those synods, where his authority was 
the greatest, engaged in the contest, and justified Mr. 
Saurii), pastor of Utrecht, and other persons of merit, 
whom Jurieu had not spared to accuse of heterodoxy : nay, 
the matter was carried so iar, that, in some of these church 
parliaments there passed decrees, in which, though his 
name was not mentioned, yet the opinions he had ad¬ 
vanced upon baptism, justification, and the new system of 
the church, were absolutely condemned. These troubles 
continued while he lived, and at length threw him into a 
lowness of spirits, under which he languished for several 
years before his death; yet he continued to employ his 
pen, and revised and printed his history of opinions, and 
forms of religious worship, “ Histoire des dogmes et des 
cultes,” which he had composed in his youth, a. work of 
very considerable merit. In the two or three last years of 
his life he wrote only some devotional pieces. At length 
he sunk under a load of infirmities, at Rotterdam, Jan. 
11, 1713. He was unquestionably a man of considerable 
learning, but peculiar in some of his own notions, and in¬ 
tolerant to those of others. Among his works, not men¬ 
tioned above, are “ Histoire du Calvinisme et duPapistne 
iriise en parallele,” &c. 1683, 3 vols.; “ Lettres Pastorales.” 
These letters are upon the subject of the accomplishment 
of the prophecies. In one of them, for Jan. 1695, having 
quoted, as proof of the favourable intentions of the allies, a 
proposal for peace, drawn up by the diet of 'llatisbon, 
which had been forged by a speculative politician in Am¬ 
sterdam, he was so ashamed of his having been imposed 
upon- by this fictitious piece, that he instantly printed 
another edition of his letter, in which he omitted that article, 
3. “ Parallele dc trois Lettres pastorales de Mr. Jurieu, &c.’* 
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JURIN (James), born in 1684, and a physician of the 
mathematical sect, was educated in Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he was fellow in 1711. He was after¬ 
wards well known in London as an eminent physician j was 
physician to Guy’s hospital, and was, during several years, 
an active member and secretary of the royal society, and 
at the time of his death in 1750, president of the col¬ 
lege of physicians- He distinguished himself by a series 
of ingenious essays, published in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions in 1718, 1719, &c. and afterwards printed col¬ 
lectively, in 1732, under the title of “ Physico-Mathema- 
tical Dissertations,” in which mathematical science was 
applied with considerable acuteness to physiological sub¬ 
jects. These papers involved him in several controversies; 
first with Keill, in consequence of his calculations in re¬ 
gard to the force of the contractions of the heart, against 
which j|,lso Senac published some objections, which he 
answered. To Smith’s System of Optics, published in 
1738, Jurin added “ An Essay upon distinct and indistinct 
Vision,” in which he made subtle calculations of the 
change^ necessary to be made in the figure of the eye to 
accommodate it to the different distances of objects. This 
paper was commented on by Robins, to whom Jurin wrote 
a reply. He had likewise controversies with Michelotti 
respecting the force of running water, and with the philo¬ 
sophers of the school of Leibnitz on living forces. He 
communicated to the royal society some experiments made 
with a view to determine the specific gravity of the human 

i Chaufepie.—Des Maizeaux’k Life'of Bayle.—DicUHisU 
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blood, and he contributed much to the improvement of 
their meteorological observations. He was a warm partisan 
and an active defender of the practice of inoculation; and 
in several publications, giving an account of its success 
from 1723 to 1727, established its utility upon the true 
foundation of a comparison between the respective mor¬ 
tality of the casual and the inoculated small-pox. Dr. 
Jurin was also editor of Varenius’s Geography, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1712, published at the request of sir Isaac Newton and Dr. 
Bentley. In “The Works of the Learned” for 1737—8 
—9, he carried on a controversy with Dr. Pemberton, in 
defence of Newton, and signed his papers “ Philalethes 
Cantabrigicnsis.” ‘ 

JUSSIEU (Antony de), an eminent botanist, was horn 
at Lyons in 1686. He cultivated, with so much success, a 
talent for natural history, which discovered itself in his 
earliest years, that, in 1712, he obtained a place in the 
academy of sciences. After traversing various parts of 
Europe, he settled in Paris, where he published various 
works on the most interesting parts of natural history. He 
published an appendix toTonrnefort, and methodized and 
abridged the work of Barrelier, on the plants of France, 
Spain, and Italy. He also practised physic, and was re¬ 
markable on all occasions for charity to the poor, to whom 
he not only gave advice, but alms. He nevertheless left 
behind him a very considerable fortune, of which his brother 
Bernard was the heir. He died of an apoplexy, at the 
age of seventy-two, in 1758.* 

JUSSIEU (Beunard), brother of the preceding, was 
also a native of Lyons, and born in 1699. Like his bro¬ 
ther he was a practitioner of physic, and eminent for his 
botanical skill and researches, and was one of the first bo¬ 
tanists who aimed at a natural system of arrangement. 
He was member of various learned academies in Europe; 
curator of the plants of the royal garden at Paris, and was 
invited by the king himself to superintend the arrangement' 
of a botanical garden at Trianon. He was highly esteemed 
by his royal master, and enjoyed, what was no less ho¬ 
nourable, the friendship and confidence of Linnaeus. He 
had numerous pupils, by whom he was much beloved, and 
died in possession of universal esteem in 1777, in the 

* Rfles’s Cyclopaedra.—Nichols’s Bowyer,—Works of the Learned, nbi supra, 
and also vol. for i741. 

* Diet. Uist. 
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Mventy^nintb year of his age. His only publications were, 
an edition of Tournefort on the plants which grow near 
Paris, 1725 , 2 vols. l2ino ; and “ L’anni de 1 humanity, ou, 
Conseils d’lin bon citoyen k sa natiOT,” octavo, printed 
after his death. Although a first-rate botanist, he was de¬ 
terred by excess of modesty from giving his ideas to the 
world. His nephew, the present A. L. de J«ssieu, has 
given us a plan of the method, according to which he ar¬ 
ranged the garden of Trianon in 1759, and which, 
laid the foundation of his own celebrated work, published 
in 1789. The Jussiaea, of Linnteus, was so named by that 
eminent botaijist in honour of these two brothers. There 
was a third brother, however, the youngest, who was born 
in 1704, and in 1735 went to Peru, in the capacity of a 
botanist, with the academicians sent there to measure a 
de"vee. After continuing in that country thirty-six years, 
he returned to France in very bad health, and almost in a 
state of chiliihoocl, and died in 1779. Some account ol 
his travels and discoveries may be seen in Memoirs of the 
French Academy ; and it was at one time thought that his 
nephew was preparing an account for publication, but we 
know not that it has yet appeared.' 


JUS1’£L (CiiRisTOPiiER), coiinselJor and secretary to 
the French king, was born at Paris, 1580. Having excels 
lent parts, and a strong bent to letters, he made a great 
progress; and, as soon as he left the college, applying 
himself to the study of the councils and ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, he published the “ Code of Canons of the Church 


universal, and the Councils of Africa, with notes.” He 
held a literary correspondence with the most learned men 
of his time, as Usher, Salmasius, Blondel, sir Henry 
Spelman, and others, till his death, which happened at 
Paris in 1649. He had the character of knowing more of 
the middle ages than any of his time. Besides the code 
already mentioned, he published, in 1645, “ The Genea- 
Jogical History of the House of Auvergne j” and several 
collections of Greek and Latin canons, from MSS. which 
formed the “ Bibliotheca juris canonici veteris,” published 
at Paris in 1668, in 2 vols. folio, by William Voel and our 
author’s son, the subject of the next article.* 

JUSTEL (Henry), was born at Paris in 1620, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father as secretary and counsellor to the king. 


* Diet. Hist.—Ilalijcr Bill. Bot.—Elo|re des Academiciens, vol. II. 
? Moreri,—>Saxii Oobmast.'—Usbet’s Life and Letters. 
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He was a man of distinguished learning himself, and an 
encourager of it in others, employing bis interest at court 
in their favour. His house was the usual resort of men of 
letters, among whom we find Mr. Locke and Dr. Hickes; 
which shews that it was open to men of all complexions 
and principles. Mr. Justel bacl always professed a parti- 
cular respect for the English nation, and cultivated an 
acquaintance with many great men there. He foresaw the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, several years before it 
happened, as we are informed by Dr. Hickes. This divine, 
who, upon his travels abroad, made a considerable stay at 
Paris, set apart one day in the week for visiting Mr. Justel. 
In one of these visits, after some discourse about the pro- 
testant churches, observed by Dr. Hickes to be in many 
places demolished, notwithstanding the edict of Nantz, 
Alas, sir,’* says Mr. Justel, “ as I am wont to talk in 
confidence w'ith you, so I will tell you a secret, that almost 
none of us knows besides myself; our extirpation is de¬ 
creed ; we must all be banished our country, or turn pa¬ 
pists. I tell it you because I intend to come into England, 
where t have many friends ; and that, when I come to see 
you among the rest, you may remember that I told it you.” 
“ Upon this,” says Dr. Hickes, “ I asked him how long it 
would be before this sad persecution would be put into 
execution ? He answered, within four or five years at most; 
and remember, says he again, that 1 foretold the time.— 
After he had been some time in London he made a visit to 
the doctor at his liouse on Tower-hill; where, presently 
after the common forms of congratulating one another (it 
was about the time that the bill of exclusion was thrown 
out of the House of Lords), he said, Sir, don’t you remem- 
bt^r what 1 told you of the persecution we have since suf¬ 
fered, and of the time when it would begin ? and you now 
see all has accordingly come to pass.” 

He sent by Dr. Hickes the original MS. in Greek of the 
“ Canoncs ecclesim universalis,” published by his father, 
and other valuable MSS. to be presented to the university 
of Oxford: upon the receipt of which benefaction, thai 
learned body conferred on him, by diploma, the degree 
of LL. D. June 23, 1675. He left Paris in 1681, upon 
flic persecution of the protestants; and, coming to Lon¬ 
don, was, some time after, made keeper of the king’s li¬ 
brary at St. James’s, to which is annexed a salary of 200f. 
l^er annum. He held this place till his death, Sept. 
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and was then succeeded by Dr. Richard Bentley. He 
had a very extensive library, particularly rich in MSS. 
which were always at the service of his learned contem* 
poraries, many of whom acknowledged their obligations to 
him. He was obliged, however, to dispose of this library 
before he left France. There is a portrait of him and 
his arms in the Gent. Mag. 1788, taken from a private 
print.' 

JUSTIN, an ancient Latin historian, is known by his 
abridgment of the large work of Trogus Pompeius, which 
some think has occasioned the loss of the original; but it 
is much more probable that the neglect of the original oc¬ 
casioned the abridgment, as commonly happens in the 
decline of letters. ^V'ho Justin was, and when he lived, is 
altogether uncertain j but he is generally referred to the 
year 150, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. The abridg¬ 
ment comprises a history of the world from Ninus to Au¬ 
gustus CiEsar; and is written with great purity and elegance, 
e.Kcepting here and there a word which savours of encroach¬ 
ing barbarism. It has long been employed as a school 
book, and is held in great estimation by foreign critics. 
I.a Mothe le Vayer thinks ** his manner of writing so ex¬ 
cellent as to be worthy the age of Augustus rather than that 
of the Antouines. ’ Justin has been illustrated bv the best 


SniiOtdtorS) psrticulsrly CxrsBvius f and there are numerous 
editions, of which the preference is given to those ofGrm- 

.TJJ Gronovius, 1719, and 

J 760; of Fischer, 1 757, &c. ** 

JUSTIN (surnamed the Martvr), one of the earliest 
writers of the Christian church, was born at Neapolis, the 
^cient Mchem of Palestine, in the province of Samaria. 
j! a Gentile Greek, brought him 

p is own religion, and had him educated in all the 

phih^ophy. To complete his studies 
beinff T usual tour on this occasion, as 

ratuS. ■ ® the more mysterious and recondite lite- 

A]Zl was shewn, as he tells you, at 

Alexandria, the remains of those cells where the seventy 
translators of the Bible performed what is called the Sep^ 

los?nhl''T*rt‘ ^ application to p^- 

phy, disliked the stoic and peripatetic; and chose th« 


» Pabri?*’Bihr%* 5“PP’«“>ent.--Sa*ii Onomart. 

Lat • • t. Dibdin’s Ciassicg.—Saxii Oooniast.—V«Miu* de fliat. 
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sect of Plato, with whose ideas he was enamoured, and of 
which he resolved to make himself master. He was pro¬ 
secuting this design in contemplation and solitary-walks 
by the sea-side, as he informs us in his “ Dialogue with 
Trypho,” when there met him one day a grave and ancient 
person of a venerable aspect, who, falling into discourse 
upon the subject of his thoughts, turned the conversation, 
by degrees, from the fancied excellence of Platonism to 
the superior perfection of Christianity ; and performed his 
part so well, as to raise an ardent curiosity in our Platonist 
to inquire into the merits of that religion, the result of 
which was his conversion, which happened about the 16th 
year of Trajan’s reign, A. C. 132. 

Several of his old friends among the heathens were not 
a little troubled at the loss of so eminent a person : for 
their satisfaction, therefore, ho drew up an account of his 
conduct, with the reasons of it, in order to bring them into 
the same sentiments. Still, however, from an affection to 
the studies of his youth, he retained the ancient dress ; 
preaching and defending the Christian religion under his 
old philosophic garb, the pallium, or cloak of the Grecian 
philosophers. About the beginning of Antoninus Pius’s 
reign he went to Home, and there strenuously endea¬ 
voured to defend and promote the Christian cause : in 
which spirit finding the heretic Marcion very busy in pro¬ 
pagating his pernicious principles, he resolved particularly 
to oppose him. This heretic was the son of a bishop born, 
in Pontus, and, for deflowering a virgin, had been excom¬ 
municated. Upon this he fled to Rome, where he broached 
his errors ; the chief of which was, “ That there are two 
Gods, one the creator of the world, whom he supposed to 
be the God of the Old Testament, and the author of evil; 
the 'other a more sovereign and supreme being, creator of 
more excellent things, the father of Christ, whom he sent 
iftto the world to dissolve the law and the prophets, and to, 
deslroy the works of the other deity, whom he styled the 
God of the Jews.” Justin encountered this heretic both 
in* word and writing, and composed a book against his 
principles, which he also published. In the same spirit, 
when the Christians came to be more severely dealt with, 
traduced, defamed, and persecuted, by virtue of the stand¬ 
ing laws of the empire, Justin drew up his first Apoic^y 
about the year 140, and presented it to the empefror Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, with a copy of his predecessor Adrian’s rescript, 
VOL. XIX. P 
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commanding that the Christians should not be needlessly 
and unjustly vexed. This, address was not without its suc¬ 
cess : the emperor, being in his own nature of a generous 
disposition, was moved to give orders that the Christians 
should be treated more gently, and more regularly pro¬ 
ceeded against. 

Not long afterwards, Justin made a visit into the East; 
and, among other parts, vvent to Ephesus. Here he fell 
ini ) the company and acquaintance of Trypho, a Jew of 
great note, with whom he engaged in a dispute that held 
tor two days : the substance of which he afterwards wrote 
In a piece entitled his “ Dialogue with Trypho.” By the 
conclusion we learn he was then ready to set sail to Ephesus. 
He returned at last to Rome, where he had frequent con¬ 
ferences with one Crescens, a philosopher of some repute 
in that cityj a man who had endeavoured to traduce the 
Christians, and represent their religion under the most in¬ 
famous character. Justin now presented his second Apo- 
Jogy to Marcus Antoninus Philosophus, the successor of 
Pius, and a determined enemy to the Christians. The im¬ 
mediate occasion of this second Apology, as he himself 
Informs the emperor, was this: A woman at Rome had, 
together with her husband, lived in all manner of wanton¬ 
ness, and, from a vicious course of life, had been converted 
to Christianity ; and being reclaimed herself, very naturally 
sought also to reclaim her husband, but at length, finding 
him quite obstinate, she procured a bill of divorce. The 
man, enraged at this, accused her to the emperor of being 
a Christian. She, however, putting in a petition for leave 
to answer it, he relinquished that prosecution; and, failing 
upon her converter, one Ptolomeus, procured his impri¬ 
sonment and condemnation. On that occasion, Lucius, a 
Christian, being present, presumed to represent how hard 
it was that an innocent and virtuous man, charged with no 
crime, should be adjudged to die merely for bearing the 
name ol a Christian : a proceeding that must certainly be a 
reflection upon the government. These words were no 
sooner spoken than he, together with a third person, were 
sentenced to the same fate. The severity of these pro¬ 
ceedings awakened Justin's solicitude and care for the rest 
of his brethren ; and he immediately drew up his second 
apology, in which, among other things, he made heavy 
complaints of the malice and envy of his antagonist Cres¬ 
cens. The philosopher, irritated at this charge, procured 
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him to be apprehended, with six of his companions, and 
brought before the prajfect of the city. After their ex 
amination, this sentence was pronounced, that “ TheJ 
who refuse to sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the im¬ 
perial edicts, be first scourged, and then beheaded, ac¬ 
cording to the laws :** which was put in execution upon 
Justin and the rest. This happened, according to Baro¬ 
nins, A. C. 165, not long after Justin had presented his 
second Apology j which is said, therefore, in the language 
of those times, to have procured him the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

He was the first Christian, after the days of the apostles, 
who added to an unquestionable zeal and love of the gos¬ 
pel, the character of a man of learning and philosophy, 
both which were employed in propagating and defending 
iiis principles. He stands at the head of the Christian 
Platonists, or those who endeavoured to reconcile the Pla¬ 
tonic principles with the dictates of Christianity; and the 
consequence of this attempt w'as his holding some opinions 
not altogether agreeable to the genius of the gospel. There 
are several valuable editions of his works, the first of which 
was that of Rob. Stephens, Paris, 1551, fol. and the best 
are those of Maran, printed at Paris, 1742, fol. and of 
Oberthur, at Wurtzburg, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo. There is an 
edition of his second Apology by Hutchinson, Oxon. 1703, 
8vo; of his Dialogue with Trypho, by Jebb, London, 
1719, 8vo; of his Apologies, by Ashton, Cambridge, 1768, 
8vo ; of his first Apology, by Grabe, Oxon, 1700; and of 
both Apologies, and his Dialogue, by Thirlby, London, 
1722, fol.* 

JUSTINIAN, the first Roman emperor of his name, and 
more celebrated for his code of laws, was nephew of Justin 
I. and succeeded his uncle in the Imperial throne Aug. 
1, 527. He began his reign with the character of a most 
religious prince, publishing very severe laws against he¬ 
retics, and repairing ruined churches; in this spirit, he 
actually declared himself protector of the church. While 
he was thus re-establishing Christianity at home, he car¬ 
ried his arms against the enemies of the empire abroad, 
with so much success, that he reinstated it in its ancient 
glory. He was very happy in having the best general of 
the age, Belisarius, who conquered the Persians for him 


* Cave.—Lardner’s Works.—Brucker.— Saxij Onomast, 
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in 528, 542, and 543 ; and in 533 exterminated the Vandals, 
and took their king Gillimer prisoner. He also recovered 
Africa to the empire by a new conquest; vanquished the 
Goths in Italy; and, lastly, defeated the Moors and the Sa¬ 
maritans. But, ill the midst of these glorious successes 
the emperor was endangered by a potent faction at home. 
Hypalius, Pompeius, and Probus, three nephews of the 
emperor Anastasius, the immediate predecessor of Justin, 
combining together, raised a powerful insurrection, in 
order to dethrone Justinian. The conspirators formed 
two parties, one called the Varti, and the other Veneti, 
and at length became so strong, that the emperor, in de¬ 
spair of being able to resist them, began to think of quitting 
tlie palace; and bad certainly submitted to that disgrace 
had not tlie empress 7’lieodosia, bis consort, vexed at his 
betraying so much tameness, reproached him with his pu¬ 
sillanimity, and induced him to fortify himself against the 
rebels, while Belisarius and Mundus defended him so well, 
that the conspiracy was broken, and the ringleaders ca¬ 
pitally punished. 

The empire being now in the full enjoyment of profound 
peace and tranquillity, Justinian made the best use of it, 
by collecting the immense variety and number of the Ro¬ 
man laws into one body. To this end, he selected ten of 
the most able lawyers in the empire; who, revising the 
Gregorian, Theodosian, and Hermogenian codes, compiled 
out of them one body, called The Code,” to which the 
emperor gave his own name. This may be called the sta¬ 
tute law, as consisting of the rescripts of the emperors: 
but the compilation of the other part was a much more 
diiiicult task. It was made up of the decisions of the 
judges and other magistrates, together with the authori¬ 
tative opinions of the most eminent lawyers; all which lay 
scatter^, without any order, in alwve 2000 volumes. 
These, however, after the labour of ten years, chiefly by 
Tribonian, an eminent lawyer, were reduced to the num¬ 
ber of 50; and the whole design was completed in the year 
533, and the name of ‘‘Digests,’* or “Pandects,” given to it. 
Besides these, for the use chiefly of young students in the 
law, Justinian ordered four books of “ Institutes” to be 
drawn up, by Tribonian, Dorotheus, and Theophiliis, con¬ 
taining an abstract or abridgement ojf the text of all the 
laws: and, lastly, the laws of modern date, posterior tq 
that of the former, were thrown into one volume in the 
year 541, called the *‘Novellce,” or “ New Code.” 
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This most important transaction in the state has rendered 
Justinian*s name immortal. His conduct in ecclesiastical 
affairs was rash and inconsiderate. On one occasion, 
when Theodotus, king of Italy, had obliged pope Agape- 
tus to go to Constantinople, in order to submit and make 
peace with the emperor, Justinian received him very gra¬ 
ciously, but enjoined him to communicate with Anrhenius, 
patriarch of Constantinople. That patriarch being deemed 
a heretic at Rome, the pontiff refused to obey the com¬ 
mand; and, when the emperor threatened to punish his 
disobedience with banishment, he answered, without any 
emotion, “ I thought 1 was come before a Christian prince, 
but I find a Diocletian.” The result was, that the hardi¬ 
ness and resolution of the pope brought the emperor to a 
submission. Accordingly Anthenius was deprived, and an 
orthodox prelate put into his place. 

After this, Justinian, resolving to take cognizance of 
the difference between the three chapters, published a re¬ 
script for that purpose, in form of a constitution, which 
created great disturbances in the empire. He also exerted 
his authority against the attcm[>ts of the popes Sylverius 
and Vigilius, both before and after the celebration of the 
fifth general council held in the year 553. Towards the latter 
end of his life, he fell into an erroneous opbiion concern¬ 
ing Christ’s body; which he maintained had never been 
corruptible, nor subject to the natural infirmities of a hu¬ 
man body. He carried it so far as to prepare an edict 
against those who maintained the contrary opinion, and in¬ 
tended to publish it; but was prevented by his death, 
which happened suddenly, in 565, at the age of 83, and 
after a reign of 39 years. It was this emperor who abo¬ 
lished the consulate. He built a great numljer of churches, 
and particularly the famous Sancta Sophia, at Constaisti- 
nople, esteemed a master-piece of architecture. But the 
increasing jealousies, and the heavy burdens which Justi¬ 
nian imposed upon his subjects, had, some time before 
his death, destroyed all attachment to his person ; and he 
who, in many respects, deserved the title of the last Ro¬ 
man emperor, left the stage uidamented and nnhonoured. 
The editions of his “ Code,” “ Institutions,” &c. are too 
many to be enumerated, but the best of them occur in al¬ 
most every ^catalogue. * 

’ Vniversai History.—Gibbon’s History.—Cave.—Mosheim’s, but particu¬ 
larly Milner’s, Church History, where his character, as a Christian emperor, is 
well delineated. 
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JUSTIN I AN I (St. Lawrence), the first patriarch of 
Venice, was descended of a noble family, ami born there, 
1381. Betook the monk’s habit in the monastery of St. 
George, in Alga, before he was a deacon ; and in 1424 
became general of that congregation, to whom he gave an 
excellent set of rules, which were afterwards observed, and 
made him esteemed as one of their founders. Pope Euge- 
nius IV. gave him the bishopric of Venice, of which he 
was the first patriarch, from 1451. This prelate died 
Jan. 8, 1455, and was canonized in 1690 by Alexan¬ 
der VIII. He left several works of piety, which were 
printed together at Brescia, 1506, 2 vols. folio; and again 
at Venice, 1755, folio; to which is prefixed his life, by his 
nephew. * 

JUSTINIANI (Bernard), nephew of the above, was 
born at Venice in 1408. He pursued his first studies un¬ 
der Guarini of Verona, and continued them at Padua, where 
he took his doctor’s degree. Notwithstanding he put on 
the senator’s robe at the age of nineteen, yet he still pro¬ 
secuted his studies under Francis Fhilelphi and George de 
Trebisonde, whom he took into his house, and retained 
there, till pope Calixtiis III. sent for him to Home, and 
employed him in several commissions. Upon his return to 
Venice, he was sent ambassador to Lewis XL of France, 
who made him a knight in 1461. He went afterwards seve¬ 
ral times ambassador to Rome from the republic; and, in 
1467, w'as made commandant of Padua. He afterwards 
became a member of the council of ten, and bore the dig¬ 
nity of Sage Grand no less than twenty times. In 1474, he 
was elected procurator of 8t. Mark, a post next to that of 
doge. He died in 1489. 

His speeches on different occasions have been printed, 
with his letters, and “ History of Venice,” Venice, 1492, 
folio. This history, which has been admired as the first 
regular attempt of the kind, and which comes down to 
809, may be frequently found without the other pieces, 
which have been suppressed. He also left “ Vita B. Lau- 
rentli Justiniani,” 1475, 4to. His life in Latin by Antonio 
Stella was printed at Venice, 1533, 8vo. Of the same 
family, which is still honourably distinguished in Italy, 
was the marquis Vincent Justiniani, who employed Blom- 
iiiacrt, Millan, and others, to engrave his gallery, Rome, 

’ Mvrari.—Moibcim.—Saxii Onomast. 
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1642, 2 vols. fol. Of this splendid work some impressions, 
much inferior to the old ones, were taken since 1750. 
Another branch of the same family was the ahbd Bernardo 
Justiniani, who wrote the “Origin of the Military Orders,” 
Venice, 1692, 2 vols. fol. in Italian, from whence the “ His¬ 
tory of the Military Orders,” Amsterdam, 1721, 4 vols. 8vo, 
has been extracted; to which is added, “The History of 
the Religious Orders,” Amsterdam, 1716, 4 vols. 8vo, ‘ 

JUSTINIANI (Augustin), bishop of Nebo or Nebbio, 
one of the most learned men of his time, was descended 
from a branch of the same noble family with the former; 
and born at Genoa, in 1470. After having resided some 
time at Valencia, in Spain, he entered into the order of 
St. Dominic, at Paris, in 1488; when he took the name 
of Augustin in the room of Pantaleon, which he received 
at his baptism. Soon after he distinguished himself by his 
learning, and knowledge in the languages, which he ac¬ 
quired in a very short time ; so that Leo X. named him to 
the bishopric of Nebo, in the island of Corsica, in which 
capacity he assisted in the fifth council of Lateran, where 
he opposed some articles of the concordat between France 
and the court of Rome. The revenue of his diocese 
being small, he petitioned the pope for a better; but Fran¬ 
cis I. who was a patron of learned men, drew him to France, 
by making him his almoner, with a good pension ; and he 
was also regius professor of Hebrew for five years at Paris. 
Returning to Genoa in 1522, he found every thing in con¬ 
fusion, by the sedition of the Adornes; on which he went 
to visit his diocese, and discharged all the duties of a good 
prelate, till 1531. In a voyage from Genoa to Nebo, he 
perished, together with the vessel in which he was em¬ 
barked, 1536. By his last will, he left his library to the 
republic of Genoa. 

He composed some pieces, the most considerable of which 
is, “ Psalterium Hebraeum, Grmeum, Arabicum, & Chal- 
daeum, cum tribus Latinis interpretationibus & glossis.” This 
was the first psalter of the kind which had appeared in 
print, and he intended it as a prelude to a similar edition 
of the whole Bible, but he lived only to execute this part, 
which appeared at Genoa in 1516. Tiraboschi, forgetting 
the Gomplutensian polygiott, calls this the first at¬ 
tempt of the kind. It is not a work of very rare occyr- 

^ Cbaufepie.—Nicerop, rol. VII.—Giogueni Hist. Lilt. (l’It?i!i.i, 
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rence, there being 2000 copies printed, and 50 upon 
vellum, which, however, bear a high price. There came 
out also Annales de Kepublica Genoensi,” at Genoa, 
in 1537 ; but this was posthumous, and imperfect. There 
is likewise ascribed to him a translation of Maimonidis 
“ Moreh Nevochim.” He was the editor of “ Porcheti 
Victoria adversus impios Hebrscos,” Paris, 1520, fol.' 

JUVENAL (Decius Junius), the Homan satirist, was 
born about the beginning of the emperor Claudius’s reign, 
at Aquinum, a town in Campania, since famous for the 
birth-place of Thomas (thence styled) Aquinas. Juvenars 
father was probably a freed man, who, being rich, gave 
him a liberal education ; and, agreeably to the taste of the 
times, bred him up to eloquence. In this he made a 
great progress, first under Fronto the grammarian, and 
then, as is generally conjectured, lu.der Quintilian ; after 
which he attended the bar, where he made a distinguished 
figure for many years, as wc learn from some of Martial’s 
epigrams. In this profession he had improved his fortune 
and interest at Rome, before he turned his thoughts to 
poetry ; the very style of which, in his satires, speaks a 
long habit of declamation *. “ subactum redolent declama- 
torem,” say the critics. He is supposed to have been 
above forty years of age, when he recited his first essay to 
a small audience of his friends ; but, being encouraged by 
their applause, he ventured a publication, in which Paris, 
a player, and Doraitian’s favourite, was satirized; this 
minion complained to the emperor, who sent the poet into 
banishment, under pretence of giving him the command 
of a cohort, in the army quartered at Pentapolis, a city 
tipon the frontiers of Egypt and Lybia. After Domitian’s 
death, he returned to Rome, cured of his propensity to 
attack the characters of those in power under arbitrary 
princes, and indulge in personal reflections upon living 
characters. His 13th satire, addressed to Calvinus, was 
written U. C. 871, in the 3d year of Adrian, when Juvenal 
was above seventy years old ; and as it is agreed that he 
attained to his eightieth year, he must have died about 
' the 11 th year of Adrian. 

In his person he was of a large stature, which made some 
think him of Gallic extraction. We meet with notliing 

* Tiraboichi.—Gen. Diet.—Moreri.-—Diet, Hist, 
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concerning l«is morals and way of life; but, by the whole 
tenor of his writings, he seems to have been a man of acute 
observation, and a friend to liberty and virtue, but at the 
same time may be justly charged with a licentious boldness 
in his expressions. In point of classical merit, he is the 
last of the Homan poets, and after him Homan poetry ra¬ 
pidly degenerated. The most valuable edition of this poet, 
without Persius, is that of Ruperti, printed at Leipsic, in 
IbOl, 2 vols. 8vo. But most generally Juvenal and Persius 
are printed together, of whicli there are many valuable 
editions, particularly the Variorums, the Delphin, those by 
Henninius, Hawlcey, Sandby, &c.* 

JUVIONCUS (Caius Vectius Aquilinus), one of the 
first Christian poets, was born of an illustrious family in 
.Spain, and lived, according to Jerom, in the time of Con¬ 
stantine, about the year 330. He wrote the “ Life of 
Christ,” itj Latin verse, in four books, following the four 
evangelists faithfully, and almost word by word ; but his 
poetry is in a bad style, and his Latin not pure. This 
work, which is entitled “ Historias Evangelictr, lib. iv.” may 
be found in the library of the Fathers, the “ Latin Poets’* 
of Venice, 1502, 4to, and the “ Corpus Poetarum.” The 
best edition of it separately is that of Rome, 1792, 4to.* 

JUXUN (William), a loyal and worthy English prelate, 
the son of Hicliard Juxon of Chichester in Sussex, was born 
in 1582, and educated, upon the fti^uidation, at Merchant 
Taylors’ school, whcMice he was elected a fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in 1598. Here, as his intentions 
were for the bar, he studied civil law, and took the degree 
of bachelor in that faculty, July 5, 1603, having before en¬ 
tered himself a student in Gray’s-inn. But for some reasons 
■ot assigned by his biographer, he entirely changed his 
mind, and after having gone through a course of divinity 
studies, took orders, and in the latter end of 1609 was pre¬ 
sented by his college, which stands in that parish, to the 
vicarage of St. Giles’s, Oxford. Here be was much ad¬ 
mired for his plain, practical style of preaching. In 1614, 
we are told, he left this living, probably on being presented 
to the rectory of Somerton in Oxfordshire, in the east win¬ 
dow of the chancel of which church are his arms; but it is 
uequally probable that he might hold both. It is certain 

' Crusius’s Hist, of the Roman Poets.—‘Saxii Onomast—DibJin’s Classics 
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that his connexion with Oxford continued } and when, in 
1621, Dr. Laud resigned the office of president of St. John's 
college, Mr. Juxon was chosen in his room, chiefly by his 
influence. In December of the same year, he proceeded 
doctor of laws, and in 1626 and 1627 served the office of 
vice chancellor of the university. About this time his ma¬ 
jesty Charles I. appointed him one of his chaplains in or¬ 
dinary, and collated him to the deanery of Worcester, 
along with which he held a prebend of Chichester. In all 
these promotions, he was chiefly indebted to Dr. Laud, 
then bishop of London, who had a high regard for him, 
and, as dean of the king’s chapel, recommended him to be 
clerk of the closet, into which office Dr. Juxon was sworn 
July 10, 1632. Laud’s object in this last promotion is 
said to have been, that he might have one that he might 
trust near his majesty, if he himself grew weak or infirm.” 
By the same interest Dr. Juxon was elected bishop of 
Hereford in 1633, and was made dean of the king’s chapel, 
but before consecration was removed to the bishopric of 
London, in room of Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was also sworn of the privy council. He entered on 
bis bishopric Nov. 5 of the above year, and although his 
diocese was much displeased with the conduct of his pre¬ 
decessor, bishop Juxon, by his mild temper and urbanity, 
obtained the respect of all parties. 

It was, however, his Misfortune, that the archbishop car¬ 
ried his esteem for him too far, and involved him in a 
scheme which Laud vainly fancied would raise the power 
and consequence of the church. This was no other than 
to place churchmen in high political stations ; and by way 
of experiment, he prevailed on the king to appoint bishop 
Juxon to the office of lord high treasurer, to which he was 
accordingly promoted in 1635, This office no churchman 
bad held since the time of Henry VII. and although that 
was not such a very distant period, as not to afford some¬ 
thing like a precedent to the promotion, yet the sentiments 
of the nation were now totally changed, and the noble fa¬ 
milies, from which such an officer was expected to have 
been chosen, were not more astonished than displeased to 
see the staff' put iirto the hands of a clergyman scarcely 
known out of the verge of his college until called to the 
bishopric of London, which he had not filled two years. 
Notwithstanding this, it is allowed on all hands that Dr. 
Juxon conducted himself in such a manner, as to give no 
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oiTence to any party; while, in the management of official 
concerns, he was so prudent and oeconomical, as consider¬ 
ably to benefit the exchequer. There cannot, indeed, be 
a greater proof of bis good conduct than this, that when 
the republican party ransacked every office for causes of 
ini peach inent, sequestration, and death, they found no¬ 
thing to object to bishop Juxon. He was not, however, 
made for the times; and when he saw the storm approach¬ 
ing which was to overset the whole edifice of church and 
stale, he resigned his office May 17, ir>4!, just after the 
execution of the earl if Strafford, in consequence of the 
king’s passing the bill of attainder, contrary to Jaxon’s ex¬ 
press u'.id earnest advice. 

On his resignation, he retired to his palace at Fulham, 
where he continued for some tinio, not oniy undisturbed, 
but soinclimt s vi>ited by the greatest persotis of the oppo¬ 
site [larly, although he reiuaiaed firm in his loyalty to the 
kill:', who l ousulicd him upon many occasions. Sir Philip 
Warwick, being employed on one of those occasions, de¬ 
sired he might bring the bishop himself to his majesty, for 
fear of a mistake in the message, or lest the bishop should 
not speak freely to liiin. I'o which the king replied, “ Go 
as I bid you ; if he will speak freely to any body, he will 
speak freely to you. This 1 will say of him ; 1 never got 
his opinion freely in my life, but, when I had it, I was ever 
the better for it.” Bishop .Juxon also attended upon his 
majesty at the treaty in the Isle of Wight in 164:^, by the 
consent of the parliament; and by the king’s particular 
desire, waited upon him at Cotton-house in Westminster 
on Jan. 21 following, the day after the commencement of 
his trial. During the whole of this trial, he attended the 
king, who declared that he was the greatest support and 
comfort to him on that occasion. He followed his royal 
master also to the scaffold, and when he was preparing 
himself for the block, Juxon said to him, There is, sir, 
but one stage more, which, though rurbuleiu and trouble¬ 
some, is yet a very short one. Consider, it will soon carry 
you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven ; 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to 
which you hasten, a crown of glory.”—“ 1 go,” said the 
king, “ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance can be.” You are exchanged,” replied 
the bishop, from a temporal to an eternal crown ; a good 
exchange.” 
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It was remarked by the regicides, that the king, the 
moment before he stretched out his neck to the execu¬ 
tioner, said to Juxoii, with a very earnest accent, the 
single word Remember. Great mysteries were conse¬ 
quently supposed to be concealed under that expression; 
and the generals vehemently insisted with the prelate, that 
he should inform them of the king’s meaning. Juxon told 
them, that the king having frequently charged him to in¬ 
culcate on his son the forgiveness of his murderers, had 
taken this opportunity, in the last moment of his life, when 
bis commands, he supposed, tvould be regarded as sacred 
and inviolable, to reiterate that desire; and that his mild 
spirit thus terminated its present course, by an act of be¬ 
nevolence towards his greatest enemies.—Dr. Juxoii was 
also one of those who accompanied the king’s body to 
Windsor, but was not permitted to read the funeral service. 

Some months after this, when the commonwealth was 
established, he was deprived of his bishopric, and retired 
to bis private estate, the manor of Little Compton, in 
Gloucestershire, where he passed his time free from mo¬ 
lestation, and in the occasional enjoyment of field sports, 
to which he was rather more addicted than became his rank 
iii the church. At the restoration be was nominated arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in Sept. 1660, and at the corona¬ 
tion placed the crown on the head of Charles II. He ivas a 
man of a liberal and princely spirit. During the short pe¬ 
riod that he enjoyed the archbi.shopric, he expended in 
building and repairing Lambeth and Croydon palaces, 
nearly 15,000^.; and augmented the vicarages, the great 
tithes of which were appropriated to his see, to the amount 
of 11034 In the decline of life he was much afflicted with 
the stone, of which he at length died June 4, 1663, in his 
eighty-first year, and was interred with the greatest so¬ 
lemnity in the chapel of St. John’s college, Oxford, near 
the remains of archbishop Laud. To this college he had 
ever been a friend, and was at last a munificent benefac¬ 
tor, bequeathing 7000/. to be laid out in the increase of 
fellowships. His other charitable bequests amounted to 
5000/. His contemporaries unite in praising his piety, 
learning, charity, moderation of temper, and steady loyalty. 
As a divine he has left little by which we can appreciate 
his merits. There is but one sermon of his extant; en¬ 
titled “ The Subjects’ sorrow; or Lamentations upon the 
death of Britain’s Josiab, king Charles,” 1649, 4to, and 
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Some considerations upon the Act of Uniformity; with 
an expedient for the satisfaction of the clergy within the 
province of Canterbury. By a Servant of the God of 
peace/’ Lond. 1662, 4to. It is also said that he was the 
author of “ A Catalogue of the most vendible books in 
England,” a well-known 4to, printed in 1658, and signed 
W. London, in the dedication; but whoever peruses that 
dedication will perceive it cannot be from the pen of our 
prelate/ 



XbBOT (Dr. Benjamin), an ingenious and learned 
writer, and a judicious and useful preacher, son of the rev. 
Mr. Thomas Ibbot, vicar of Swalfham, and rector of 
Beachamweli, co. Norfolk, was born at Beachamwell in 
1680. He was admitted of Ciare-hall, Cambridge, July 
25, 1695, under the tuition of the rev. Mr. Laughton, a 
gentleman justly celebrated for his eminent attainments in 
philosophy and mathematics, to whom the very learned 
Dr. Samuel Clarke gen<?rously acknowledged himself to be 
much indebted for many of the notes and illustrations 
inserted in his Latin version of “ Rohault’s Philosophy.” 
Mr. Ibbot having taken the degree of B. A. 1699, removed 
to Corpus-Christi in 1700, and was made a scholar of 
that house. He commenced M.A. in 1708, and was elected 
into a Norfolk fellowsliip in 1706, but resigned it next 
year, having then happily obtained the patronage of arch¬ 
bishop 'I’enison. 'I'hat excellent primate first took him 
into his family in the capacity of his librarian, and soon 
after appointed him his chaplain. 

• Biog. Blit.—Lc Neve’s Lives of the .Archbishops—Ath. Ox, vol. I[.— 
Hume’s Hisioiy.—Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs.—Laud's Life and Diary.— 
Clarendon’s History. 
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In 1708 the archbishop collated Ibbot tp the treasurer- 
ship of the cathedral cburcli of Wells. He also presented 
him to the rectory of tne united parishes of St. Vedast, 
alias Foster’s, and St. Michael le Querne. George I. ap¬ 
pointed him one of his chaplains in ordinary in 1716; and 
when bis majesty visited Cambridge, in Oct. 1717, Mr. 
Ibbot was by royal mandate created D. D. In 1713 and 
1714, by the appointment of the archbishop, tiien the sole 
surviving trustee of the lion. Robert Bvjyle, onr author 
preached the course of sermons for tiie lecture rounded 
by him, and desired in his last will, that they should be 
priiited. They bear evident niarlts of the solidity of his 
judgment, and are we’l adapted to his profe-sed design of 
obviating by just reasoning, the insidious suggestions and 
abusive censures of Collins, in his “ Disennrse of Free- 
thinking.” In these sermons the true notion of the exer¬ 
cise of private judgment, or free-thinking in inniters of 
religiottf is fairly and fully stated, the princijial objections 
against it are answered, and the modern art of free-think¬ 
ing, as treated by Collins, is judiciously refuted. Some 
time after, he was appointed assistant-preacher to Dr. Sa¬ 
muel Clarke, and rector of St. Paul’s, Shadwell. Upon 
his being installed a prebendary in the collegiate church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, in 172i, he retired to Cam¬ 
berwell, for the recovery of his health, which had been 
impaired by the fatigue of constant preaching to very nu¬ 
merous congregations, at a considerable distance from 
each other. Here he died April 5, 1725, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and was buried in Westminster-abbey. 
His sermons at Boyle’s lecture, were published in 1727, 
8vo, and “ Thirty Discourses on Practical Subjects” were 
selected from his manuscripts by his friend Dr. Clarke, 
and published for the benefit of his widow, 2 vols. 8vo, for 
which she was favoured with a large subscription. In 
1719, Dr. Ibbot published a translation of Puffendorff’s 
treatise “ De habitu religionis Christiana; ad vitain civi- 
lem,” or of the relation between church and state, and how 
far Christian and civil life affect each other; with a preface 
giving some account of the book, and its use with regard 
to the controversies in agitation at that time, particularly 
the Bangorian. In 1775 were published, “ Thirty-six 
discourses on Practical Subjects,” 2 vols. 8vo. This is a 
re-publication of the thirty discourses selected by Dr. 
Clarke, with the addition of six occasional discourses, and 
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a life of the author, by Dr. Flexman. There are some 
verses of Dr. Ibbot’s, in Dodsley’s Collection, vol. V. en¬ 
titled “ A fit of the Spleen,” in imitation of Shakspeare.' 

IGNATIUS (surnained Theophoros), one of the apos¬ 
tolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria, educated 
under the apostle and evangelist St. John, intimately ac¬ 
quainted with some other of the apostles, especially St. 
Peter and St. Paul; and being fully instructed in the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, was, for his eminent parts and piety, 
ordained by St. John; and confirmed about the year 67, 
bishop of Antioch by these two apostles, who first planted 
Christianity in that city, where the disciples were first 
called Christians. In this importunt seat he continued to 
sit upwards of forty years, both an honour and safeguard 
to the Christian religion ; in the midst of very stormy and 
tempestuous tifne.s, undaunted himself, and unmoved with 
the prospect of suffering a cruel death. So much seems 
to be certain in general, though we have no account of 
any particulars of his life till the year 107, when Trajan 
the emperor, elated with his victory over the Scythians 
and Ddci, came to Antioch to prepare for a war against 
the Parthians and Armenians. He entered the city with 
the pomp and solemnities of a triumph ; and, as he had 
already commenced a persecution against the Christians in 
other parts of the empire, he now resolved to carry it on 
here. However, as he was naturally mild and humane, 
though he ordered the laws to be put in force against them, 
if convicted, yet he forbad any extraordinary means to be 
used for discovering or informing against them. 

In this state of affairs, Ignatius voluntarily presented 
himself to the emperor ; and \t is said, there passed a long 
conversation between them, in which the emperor e.\press- 
ing a surprise how he dared to transgress the laws, the 
bishop took the opportunity to assert his own innocence, 
and the power which God had given Christians over evil 
spirits; declaring that the gods of the Gentiles were no 
better than daemons, there being but one supreme Deity, 
who made the world, and his only begotten son Jesus 
Christ, who, though crucified under Pilate, had yet de¬ 
stroyed him that had the power of sin, that is, the devil, 
and would ruin the whole power and empire of the daemons, 
and tread it under the feet of those who carried God in 
their hearts.” For this bold avowal of his principles, com- 


• Life as above.—Masters’s Hist, of C. C. C. C. 
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btnod with a defiance of heathenism, he was cast into 
prison, and sentence passed upon him, that he should be 
carried bound by soldiers to Rome, and there thrown as a 
prey to wild beasts. It may seem strange that they should 
send an old man by land, at a great expence, attended 
with soldiers, from Syria to Rome, instead of casting him 
to the lions at Antioch; but it is said, that Trajan did tim 
on purpose to make an example of him, as of a ringleader 
of the sect, and to deter the Christians from preaching 
and spreading their religion ; and for the same reason he 
sent him to be executed at Rome, where there were many 
Christians, and which, as it was the capital of the world, 
so was it the head-quarters of all religions sects. After all, 
this part of his sentence was a particular cruelty, and above 
what the laws required, and consequently such as might 
not be expected from IVajan. But, in our martyr’s case, 
he might not improbably be persuaded to act contrary to his 
natural disposition by those about him, who began to per¬ 
ceive that Christianity, if it prevailed, would prove the 
ruin of their religion. Ignatius was so far from being dis¬ 
mayed, that he heartily rejoiced at the fatal decree. I 
thank thee, O Lord,” says he, “ that thou hast conde¬ 
scended to honour me with thy love, and hast thought me 
worthy, with thy apostle St. Paul, to be bound in iron 
chains.” With these words he cheerfully embraced his 
chains; and having frequently prayed for his church, and 
recommended it to the divine care and providence, he de¬ 
livered up himself into the hands of his keepers. These 
were ten soldierSf by whom he was first conducted to Se- 
leucia, a port of Syria, at about sixteen miles distance, the 
place where Paul and Barnabas set sail for Cyprus. Ar¬ 
riving at Smyrna, in Ionia, Ignatius went to visit Poly¬ 
carp, bishop of that place, and was himself visited by the 
clergy of the Asiatic churches round the country. In re¬ 
turn for that kindness, he wrote letters to several churches, 
as the Ephesians, Magnesians, 7'rallians, besides the Ro¬ 
mans, for their instruction and establishment in the faith ; 
one of these was addressed to the Christians at Rome, to 
acquaint them with his present state and passionate desire 
not to be hindered in that course of martyrdom which he 
was now hastening to accomplish. 

His guard, a little impatient at their stay, set sail with 
him for Troas, a noted city of the lesser Phrygia, not far 
from the ruins of old Troy; where, at his arrival, he was 
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much refreshed with the news he received of the persecu¬ 
tion ceasing in the church of Antioch. Hither also seve¬ 
ral churches sent their messengers to pay their respects to 
hind) and hence too he dispatched two epistles, one to the 
church of Philadelphia, and the other to that of hmyrna; 
and together with this last, as Eusebius relates, he wrote 
privately to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and 
inspection of the church of Antioch. All this while bis 
keepers used him very cruelly and barbarously. He com¬ 
plains of it himself; “ From Syria even to Rome,” says he, 
both by sea and land, I'Bght with beasts; night and day 
I am chained to the leopards, which is my military guard, 
who, the kinder I am to them, are the more cruel and 
fierce to me.” And yet it is evident, that they sutfered 
him to be visited by Christians, and. to give them instruc¬ 
tions ; and write epistles in several cities through which he 
passed. But hi.s own account of the matter explains this 
apparent difficulty ; the words iuiplyingi that these ruffians 
made money of him this way, being handsomely rewarded 
for this permission by the Christians who resorted to him, 
although their savage tempers iiiduced them to use him the 
worse for it. From Troas they sailed to Neaj)oli.s, a mari¬ 
time town in Macedonia, thence to Philippi, a Romait 
colony, where they .were entertained with all imaginable 
kindness and courtesy, and conducted forwards on their 
journey, passing on foot through Macedonia and Epirus, 
till they came to Epidaurum, a city of Dalmatia, where 
again taking shipping, tiicy sailed through the Adriatic, 
and arrived at Rhegium, a port town in Italy; directing 
their course thence through the Tyrrhenian sea to Putcoli, 
whence Ignatius desired to proceed by land," ambitious to 
trace the same w’ay by which Si. Paul went to Home; but 
this wish was not complied with. In about twenty-four 
hours, however, a brisk wind conveyed them to Ostia at 
the mouth of the Tiber, about sixteen miles from Rome. 

The Christians at Rome, daily expecting his arrival, had 
come out to meet and entertain him, and accordingly re¬ 
ceived him with an ecpial mixture of joy and sorrow; but 
when some, of them intimated, that possibly the populace 
might be dissuaded from desiring his dciath, he expressed 
a pious indignation, intreating them to cast no obstacies in 
his way, nor do any thing that might hinder him, now he 
was hastening to his crown, ‘ll’he interval before his mar- 
VoL. XIX. Q 
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tynlom was spent in prayers for the peace and prosperity 
of the church. That his punishment might be the more 
pompous and public, one of their solemn lestivals, the Sa¬ 
turnalia, was chosen for his execution ; when it was their 
custom to entertain the people with the conflicts of gladia¬ 
tors, and the hunting and fighting with wild beasts. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Dec. 20, in the year 107, or as some think in 
116, he was brought out into the amphitheatre; and the 
lions, being let loose upon him, quickly dispatched their 
meal, leaving nothing but a few of the hardest of his bones. 
These remains were gathered up by two deacons who had 
been the companions of his journey, transported to Anti¬ 
och, and interred in the cemetery, without the gate, but 
afterwards, by command of the emperor Theodosius, were 
removed to the Tycheon, a temple within the city, now 
consecrated to .the memory of Ignatius. Thus far all his¬ 
torians concur; but the pretended translation of these re¬ 
lics to Rome, and other places, must be classed among 
the fables of the early Romanists. 

His epistles are very interesting remains of ecclesiastical 
antiquity on many accounts. He stands at the head of 
tho.se Antenicene fathers, who have occasionally delivered 
their opinions in defence of the true divifiity of Christ, 
whom he calls the Son of God, and his eternal word. He 
is also reckoned the great champion of the episcoj>al order, 
as distinct and superior to that of priest and deacon. He 
is constantly produced as an instance of the continuation 
of supernatural gifts, after the time of the apostles, parti¬ 
cularly that of divine revelation, but the miracles imputed to 
him are of very doubtful authority. The nmst important 
use of bis writings respects the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which he frequently alludes, in the very ex¬ 
pressions which are extant. 

There are also some spurious writings attributed to Igna¬ 
tius, which are accurately examined by Dupin and others. 
Of the genuine seven epistles, the best editions are, that 
of Amsterdam, 1697, fob with remarks by archbishop Usher 
and Pear.son; and that by M. Cotelier, in his “ Patres 
Apostolici,” Greek and Latin. These seven epistles are 
addressetl to the Sinyrneans, St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Philadelphians, Trallians, and Romans. They 
are also excellently translated, and make part of archbishop 
Wake’s “Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers,” 
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1737, 8VO, fourth edit, where there is a valuable introduc* 
lory chapter on the history and writings of Ignatius.* 

IHRE (John), professor of rhetoric and politics in the 
university of Upsal, was born in March 1707, and on ac¬ 
count of the early death of his father, chiefly educated 
under his grandfatlier, then archbishop of Upsal. In 1730 
he set out on his travels to improve himself by the com¬ 
pany and conversation of learned men. In 1733 he re¬ 
turned to Upsal, where he was elected a member of the 
academy of sciences. In 1737 he was made public profes¬ 
sor of poetry, and in 1748 he was appointed by the king 
professor of rhetoric and politics; an office, the duties of 
which he discharged for forty years with great reputation. 
In 1756 king Adolphus Frederic raised him to the rank of 
a counsellor of the chancery; two years after to that of 
patrician; and in 1759 conferred on him the order of the 
polar star, lie died in 1780. In 1756 he undertook a 
Sueco-Gothic Lexicon, and began to arrange the materials 
which he liad been preparing for llui purpose. In 1766 
he published a “ i.exicon Oialcctormn,” in which he ex¬ 
plained and illnstiaUHl obsolete vv.)rds, still nse^d in the 
provinces ; and in 1769 his “ Glossarium Sue> o-Gothicum” 
was published in 2 vols. folio. He was the author also of 
an explanation of the old catalogue of tlie Sueeo-Gothic 
kings, to which are added the old W^es!- Gothic l.aws. In 
his dissertations “ De Ilunormn Antiquitate, l*atria, Ori- 
gine, et Occasu,” he asserts that the Runic writing was 
fornierly used in the greater part of Europe, was intro¬ 
duced into Sweden about the sixth century, and became 
entirely extinct in the hcgitining of the lifteeuili. He was 
possessed of a sound judgment and a retentive meirutry ; 
and so clearly were his ideas arrat)ge(l, that he had never 
any need to correct what he hati coin[)oscd.* 

ILIVF] (Jacob), w^as .i [>rinter, and a son of a printer; 
but he applied himself to letter-cutting in 1730, and car¬ 
ried on a foundery and a priniing-honse together. He was 
an expeditious compositor, atul was saiil to know the letters 
by the touch; but being not perfectly sound in mind, pro¬ 
duced some strange works. In 1751 he published a pre¬ 
tended translation of “ I’lie Book of Jusher;” said to have 
been made by one Alenin of Britain. I’he account given 

• Life by Cave.—Jortin’s Remarks on I'.cclesiasticai History. — MilnerV 
Church History.—-Dr. Horsley’s LcUtrs to Prieitley.—Lardner’s Works, 

* Diet. Hist.—Rees’s CyclopBCdia.—Saxii Onoma.st. 
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of the translation is full of glaring absurdities; but the pub> 
lication, in fact, was secretly written by him, and printed 
off by night. He published, in 1733, an Oration, in¬ 
tended to prove the plurality of worlds, and asserting that 
this earth is hell, that the souls of men are apostate angels, 
and that the fire to punish those confined to this world at 
the day of judgment will be immaterial. This was written 
in 1729, and spoken afterwards at Joinei's-hall, pursuant 
to the will of his mother, who had held the same extraor¬ 
dinary opinions. In this strange performance the author 
unveils his deistical principles, and takes no small liberty 
with the sacred Scriptures, especially the character of 
Moses. Emboldened by this first adventure, he deter¬ 
mined to become the public teacher of infidelity, or, as he 
calls it, “ The religion of nature.” For this purpose, he 
hired the use of Carpenters’-hall, where, for some con¬ 
siderable time, he delivered his orations, which consisted 
chiefly of scraps from Tindal, and other similar writers. 
In the course of the same year, 1733, appeared a second 
pamphlet called “ A Dialogue between a Doctor of the 
Church of England and Mr. Jacob Hive, upon the subject 
of the oration.” This strange oration is highly praised in 
Holwell’s third part of “ Interesting Events relating to 
Bengal.” For publishing ** Modest Remarks on the late 
bishop Sherlock’s Sermons,” Hive was confined in Clerken- 
well-bridevyell from June 15, 1756, till June 10, 1758 ; 
during which period he published ** Reasons offered for 
the Reformation of the House of Correction in Clerken- 
well,” &c. 1757, and projected several other reforming 
treatises, enumerated in Gough’s “ British Topography i” 
where is also a memorandum, communicated by Mr. Bow- 
yer, of Hive’s attempt to restore the company of Stationers 
to their primitive constitution. He died in 1763. * 

ILLYRICUS (Matthias Flacius, or Francowitz), bm. 
who Latinized his name into Flaccus Illyricu.s, because 
a native of Albona or Albana in Illyria, was born March 3, 
1520. He was instructed in grammar and the classics by 
Egnatius at Venice, and gave the preference to divinity as 
a profession. Not being able, however, to maintain the 
expences of university education, he intended to throw 
himself into a monastery, but happening to consult with a 
relation of his mother’s, who was provincial of the Corde- 

* Nichols’s Bowyer.—Wilson’s Hist, of Disseoting Churches. 
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Hers, and who had begun to see through the errors of 
popery, this person prevailed with Flacius to lay aside all 
thoughts of Uie monastic life, and go into Germany, where 
his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew would procure him a 
maintenance until he had completed bis theological studies. 
Flacius accordingly took this advice, went to Basil in 
1539, and, after a few months stay, went to Tubingen, 
where he remained until 1541, and then removed to Wit* 
tenberg, to complete his studies under Luther and Me- 
lancthon, the latter of whom found him some employment 
in the university, and was the means of relieving his mind 
from anxious doubts respecting some of the fundamental 
principles of the reformed religion, respecting the nature 
of sin, the wrath of God, and predestination. 

He was thus employed when all the schools of Saxony 
were dispersed by the war, on which, Flacius went to 
Brunswick, where he acquired great reputation by his 
lectures. In 1347 he returned to his former einj)loyraent 
at Wittenberg, and here tirst began his dilferences with 
his brethren on the subject of the Interim, that famous 
edict of Charles V. which was to be observed with the 
articles of religion then in dispute, until they should be 
determined by a council, and therefore was called interim. 
But as it retained most of tl)e doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Homanists, though expressed for the most part in the 
softest words, or in scriptural phrases, or in terms of stu¬ 
died ambiguity, excepting that of marriage, which was 
allowed to priests, and communion, which was administered 
to the laity under both kinds, most of the Protestants re¬ 
jected it, and none with more warmth than Flacius. This 
involved him also with Melancthon, against whom be wrote 
with so iTuich intemperance, that the latter called him 
“ Ecbiilna Illyrica,” the Illyrian viper. Flacius, however, 
that he might be at liberty to oppose popery in his own 
way, retired, in 1549, to Magdeburg, which town was at 
that time proscribed by the emperor. Here he published 
several books, and began that ecclesiastical history whicli 
we have mentioned in the article Jud£X, called the “Cen¬ 
turies of Magdeburg,” of which he had the chief direction. 
Of this work the first four centuries, and part of the fifth, 
were composed at Magdeburg. The fifth was finished at 
Jena. The sixth was written in the place to which the 
authors had retired on account of the persecution of their 
two coadjutors, Gallusand Faber. The seventh was com- 
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posed in the country of Mecklenburgh, and the remaining 
in the city of Wismar, in the same country. The first three 
centuries were published in 1559, though dated in 1560, 
according to the booksellers’ custom, with a dedication to 
queen Khzabeth, earnestly exhorting her to establish the 
pure, uncorrupt religion, and particularly the doctrine of 
the corporal presence itt the sacrament. The best edition 
of this work is that of Basil, 1624, 3 vols. folio. This is 
the most considerable of Flacius’s works, and employed 
him during the whole of his life, at such times as he could 
spare from his public employments and controversies, which 
iast he carried on with too much violence. 

In >1557 he accepted the offer made to him, of the 
Hebrew and divinity professorship in the new university of 
Jena, where he had read lectures for five years, and where 
he engaged in a dispute with his colleague, Strigelius, on 
the nature of original sin, which Strigelius held to be 
accidental of the sou), and Flacius maintained that it was 
of the soul’s substance and essence. This dispute w'as 
held before the duke of Saxony at Weimar, and carried 
on to thirteen meetings, the acts of which were published, 
with a preface by Musa.'us, one of Flacins’s followers. 
His opinion on this subject, however, Was so unpalatable, 
that he was obliged to leave Jena and go to Katisbon, where 
he published some more works, and was in such reputation 
among the adherents to the Augsburgh confession, that, in 
1567, he was called into Brabant, to establish churches 
there according to that rule of faith; hut these new 
churches were soon dispersed by the persecution arisen in 
that country, which obliged him to tly to Antwerp and 
Strasburg, and finally to Franefort. Here he maintained 
his opinion on original sin with such rigid adherence as to 
be charged with Manicheism on this point, which greatly 
injured his reputcition, and dej)rivcd him of many of his 
followers. He dii d in this city, March II, 1575. He is 
said to have been a man of extensive learning, but of a 
controversial turn, which frequently embroiled him with 
his brethren ; but on the otlter hand he must be allowed to 
have been a powerful agent in promoting the Reformation. 
His works were numerous. Teissier, in his “ Kloges des 
homines savans,” has given the titles of seventy-eight 
treatises, the greater part of which are also enumerated by 
Niceron. The principal are his “ Cluvis Scriptura?,” 2 
vols. fol. of which there h^ve been seven editions, the last 
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XL Leipsic in 1695 ; no inconsiderable test of its merit. 
To this may be added his “ Catalogus testium veritatis,” 
of which there have been several editions in 4to and fol.; 
and an edition of the “ Ancient Latin Mass,” Strasburg, 
1557, 8vo. He thought this work would assist the common 
cause; but the Lutherans, perceiving the contrary, did all 
they could to suppress it, which is tbe reason of its scarce¬ 
ness ; nor has the republication in P. ie Cointe’s “ Annals,” 
and in cardinal Bona’s ** Liturgies,” reduced the very high 
price. In the edition of Sulpicius Severus, published by him 
at Basil, 1556, 8vo, there is an “ Appendix to the Latin 
Mass,” which may be added to it. There is another very 
rare work of his, entitled “ Varia doctorum piorumque 
virorum dc corrupto ecclesia; statu, Pocuiata,” Basil, 1557.* 
IMHOFF (John, or, according to Saxius, Jamks-Wil- 
i.iam), a very famous genealogist, born of a noble family 
at Nuremberg, in 1651, was a lawyer in that city, and one 
of its senators. He was considered as having a profound 
knowledge of the interests of ])rin( es, the revolutions of 
states, anti the history of the principal families in Europe. 
He died in 1728. His works were, 1. “ Gonealogiac ex- 
eellentiuin in Gallia familiarnm,” Norinib. 1687, folio. 
2. “ Geiiealogite familiarnm Bellomaneria),” &c. Norimb. 
1688, folio. 3. “ Historia Geiiealt>gica llegnm Magine 
Britanniaj,” Norjmb 1690, folio. 4. “ Notitia procerum 

5. R. itnperii,” 'rubingen, 1693, folio. 5. “ Historia 
Italim et Hispania; genealogica,” Norimb. 1701, folio. 

6. “ Corpus Historiue genealogieic Italiie et Hispaniai,” 
Norimb. 1702, folio. 7. “ Reciiereljes Historiques et Ge- 
nealogiqnes des Grands d’Espagne,” Amst. 1708, folio. 

8. “ Stemma reginrn Lusitanlcum,” Amst. 1708, folio. 

9. “ Genealogiie 20 illustrium in Hispania familiarum,” 
Leipsic, 1720, folio.* 

JMPERIALl (Joseph Henatus), a famous cardinal, was 
horn April 26, 1651, of an illnsirions family at Genoa. 
He was appointed general of the mint, then treasurer of 
tlie apostolical chamber, afterwards cardinal, February 13, 
1690. The popes employed him in the most important 
affairs, and he was within one ^ote of being elected 
pope in the conclave 1730. His probity, talents, and love 
of learning, made him universally esteemed. He tiied 

* Melchior Adam.Niceron, vol. XXIV. — (Jen. Diet. — Clement Bibl. 
Ciiricus?,—Muieri. t Diet, Hist.-—Saxii Onomastieoi). 
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January 4, 1737, at Rome, aged 86. He ordered, by willi 
that his noble library should be made public, of which a 
catalogue was printed at Rome in 1711, foi. by Justus 
Fontanini. This library was long one of ^e ornaments of 
Rome." 

INCHOFER (Melchior), a learned German, was born 
in 1584 at Vienna. He entered the Jesuits’ society at 
Rome 1607, and taught philosophy, mathematics, and 
theology, at Messina, where he published a Latin treatise 
in 1629, fol. which made much noise, and shows no little 
credulity. It was reprinted at Viterbo, 1632, fol. In this 
work he says that the pretended “ Letter from the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to the people of Messina” is genuine; and 
he was therefore obliged to go to Rome and clear himself 
from the accusation brought against him in consequence of 
this work; but it ended in his being only compelled to 
change the title of his book, and to make some small 
alterations in it. He spent several years at Rome, and died 
at Milan, September 28, 1648, leaving a “ Treatise on the 
Motion of the Earth and Sun,” 1633, 4to; “ De sacra 
Latinitate,” 1635, 4to; “ Historia trium Magornm,” 1639, 
4to; “ Annaiium Ecclesiasticorum Regni Hungariie,” 
tom. 1. fol. This is a valuable work, but has not been 
finished. He wrote also the funeral oration of Nicholas 
Richard, a Dominican, master of the Sacred Palace, 4to ; 
and a satire against the government of the Jesuits, entitled 

Monarchia Solipsorum,” is also attributed to him, but 
was more probably written by Julius Clement Scotti, an 
eX'Jesuit. On its first appearance it was ascribed to Sci- 
opius, but that opinion is now given up. It was, however, 
dedicated to Leo Allatius, and was reprinted at Venice, 
1652, with Inchofer’s name. Bourgeois, in his account 
of the book on “ Frequent Commiiiiion,” page 89, enters 
into a large detail re.specting Inchofer, and the “ Monar¬ 
chia Solipsorum,” and as lie was at Home when the work 
first came out, and was acquainted with Inchofer, to whom 
be ascribes it, his testimony must be allowed to have con¬ 
siderable weight.^ 

INGELO (Nathaniel, D. D.), a divine of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was a fellow of Emanuel college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and admitted fellow of Queen’s college by the 

1 Diet. Hist. 
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parliamentary visitors, by whose interest likewise he pro* 
babiy became a fellow of Eton in 1650. He was re*ad* 
niitted to the same in 1660. He published three Sermons 
in 1659 and 1677, and wrote a religious romance in folio^ 
entitled fientivolio and Urania,*’ Lond. 1660. He died 
in August 1683, and his epitaph is in Eton college chapel^ 
where he was buried. In April 1739, were published 
“ Nineteen Letters from Henry Hammond, D. D. to Mr. 
Peter Stannynought and Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo,” many of 
them on very curious subjects.* 

INGENHOUZ (John), an eminent physician and 
chemist, was born at Breda in 1730. In 1767 he 
came to England with a view of obtaining information on 
the Suttonian method of inoculation for the small-pox, and 
in the following year he vvent, on the recommendation of 
the late sir John Pringle, to Vienna, to inoculate the 
archduchess Theresa-Elizabeth, only daughter of Joseph 
II. and the archdukes Ferdinand and Maximilian, brothers 
of the emperor. For these services he obtained rewards 
and honours: he was made body-physician and counsellor 
of state to their imperial majesties, with a pension of 600/. 
per annum. In the following spring he went to Italy, and 
inoculated the grand duke of Tuscany. After this he 
returfied to England, to which he was much attached, where 
he spent his time in scientific pursuits. He published a 
very valuable work, entitled “ Experiments on Vegetables, 
discovering their great power of purifying the common air 
in sunshine, but injuring it the shade or night.” This 
work was first pubiishcHl in 1779, and was translated into 
the French and German languages, and highly esteemed 
by ail the experimental phiiosoplier.s of that period. He 
ascertained, that not only from the green matter tbiind on 
stagnant waters, but likewise from the leaves of vegetables, 
from the green branches and shoots, even from the entire 
vegetable, when placed under water and exposed to the 
solar light, oxygen gas, in a state generally of great purity, 
is evolved ; and as the result of his numerous experimenti^ 
he adopted the conclusion, that oxygen is elaborated in 
the leaves and other organs of vegetables, by a vital action 
excited and sustained by the solar light. The doctor, 
through the whole of life, was fond of exhibiting among 
his friends, particularly young persons, experiments of 
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this kind, which require I scarcely any apparatus, except¬ 
ing a bell glass and a phial or two; and with the oxygen 
gas which he obtained from cabbage-leaves or other vege¬ 
tables, be would exhibit the combustion of iron-wire, which 
is a striking and very brdliant experiment. Dr. Ingenhoiiz 
was author of many papers inserted in the Transactions of 
the Koyal Society, of which body he was an active and 
useful member. Of these papers we may notice the fol¬ 
lowing : Experiments on the Torpedo. Methods of mea¬ 
suring the diminution of bulk taking place on the mixture 
of nitrous with common air. Experiments on the Electro- 
phorus. New Methods of suspending Magnetic Needles. 
Considerations on the influence of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom on the Animal Creation. He died in 1799, highly 
esteemed for the simplicity of his manners, and for the 
discoveries which he had made in the several departments 
of experimental philosophy.* 

INGHIRAMI (Tomaso Fedua), an eminent Italian 
scholar, was born in 1470. He descended from a noble 
family of Volterra, where, in the commotions which took 
place ill i472, his father lost his life, and the surviving 
members of the family, among whom was Tomaso, then 
only two years of age, sought a shelter in Florence. Being 
there received under the immediate protection of Lorenzo 
de Medici, and having closely attended to his studies, he 
was induced, by Lorenzo’s advice, to pay a visit to Rome 
in his thirteenth year, where he made such rapid progress 
in his acquirements, as to olftain an early celebrity. He 
obtained the name of Fedka, or Ph«dr.4, by a singular 
instance or talents and promptitude. Having undertaken, 
with some of his learned friends, to perform Seneca’s 

Hyppolyius,” in which he acted the part of Phaedra, and 
a part of the machinery having by accident been broken, 
which interrupted the performance, he alone entertained 
the audience whilst the injury was repaired, by the recital 
of extemporary Latin verse ; on which account he was 
saluted, amidst the applauses of his hearers, by the name 
of Phffidra, which be afterwards retained and used as his 
signature. 

Soon after the accession of Alexander VI. he was nomi¬ 
nated by that pontilf a canon of St. Peter’s, and dignified 
with the rank of a prelate. In 1495 he was sent as papal 
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nuncio into the Milanese, to treat with the emperor-elect, 
Muxiinilian, on which embassy he obtained not only the 
apjjrobation of the pope, but also the favour ol the em¬ 
peror, who soon after the return of Inghirami to Rome, 
transmitted to him from Inspruck an imperial diploma, by 
which, after enumerating his various accomplishments, and 
particularly his excellence in poetry and Latin literature, 
he created him count palatine and poet-laureat, and con¬ 
ceded to him the privilege of adding the Austrian eagle to 
his family arms. Nor was he less favoured by Julius II. 
who, besides appointing him librarian of the Vatican, con¬ 
ferred on hint the important office of pontifical secretary, 
which he afterwards quitted for that of secretary to the 
college of cardinals. Leo X. also enriched him with many 
ecclesiastical preferments, and continued him in his office 
of librarian until his death, which was occasioned by an 
accident in the streets of Rome, Sc[)t. G, 1516, when he had 
not yet completed the forty-sixth year of his age. To 
this unfortunate event it is probably owing, that so few of 
his writings have reached the present times. From the 
testimony of his contemporaries, it is well known that he 
was tlie author of many books. Among these are enume¬ 
rated a defence of Cicero ; a compendium of the history 
of Rome ; a commentary on the poetics of Horace; and 
remarks on the comedies of Plautus; but these works were 
left at his death in an unfinished state, and have since been 
dispersed or lost. It has been supposed that he was the 
author of the additions to the “ Aulularia’* of Plautus, 
printed at Paris, I 

• INGLIS (Hes'J Er), a lady celebrated for her skill in 
Calligraphy, in queen Klizabeth’s and king James’s time, 
appears to have lived single uutd the age of forty, when 
she became the wife of one Rartholotnew Kello, a native 
of Scotland, by wlmm she had a son, .Samuel Kello, who 
was educated at (’hrist-church, Oxford, and was minister 
of Speckshall in Suffolk. His son was sword-bearer of 
Norwich, and died in 1709. All wc know besides of her 
is, that she was a correspondent of bishop Hall, when he 
was dean of Worcester in 1617. Various specimens of her 
delicate and beautiful writing are in our public repositories, 
and some in Edinhurgh-castle. In the library of Christ¬ 
church, Oxford, are the Psalms of David, written in French 
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by Mrs. Inglis, who presented them in person to queen 
Elizabeth, by whom they were given to the library. Two 
manuscripts, written by her, were also preserved with care 
in the Bodleian library: one of them is entitled “ Lc six 
vingt et six Quatrains de Guy de Tour, sicur de Pybrac, 
escrits par Esther Inglis, pour son ilernier adieu, ce 21e 
jour de Juin, 1617.” The following address is, in the 
second leaf, written in capital letters ; « To the right 
worshipful my very singular friende, Joseph Hall, doctor of 
divinity, and dean of Winchester, Esther Inglis wisheth 
all increase of true happiness. Junii xxi. 1617.” In the 
third leaf is pasted the head of the writer, painted upon a 
card. The other manuscript is entitled “ Les Proveibes de 
Salomon ; esc rites en di verses sortes de lettres, par Esther 
Anglois, en Francoise. A Lislebourge en Escosse,” 1599. 
Every chapter of this curious performance is written in a 
different hand, as is also the dedication. The manuscript 
contains near forty different characters of writing. The 
beginnings and endings of the chapters are adorned with 
beautiful head and tail-pieces, and the margins, in imita¬ 
tion of the old manuscripts, curiously decorated with the 
pen. The book is dedicated to the earl of Essex. On 
one of the first pages are his arms neatly drawn, with all 
their quarterings. In the fifth leaf, drawn with a pen, is 
the picture of Esther Inglis, in the habit of the times : 
her right hand holds a pen, the left rests upon an open 
book, on one of the leaves of which is written, “ De 
PEternel le bien, de moi le mal, ou rien.” A music-book 
lies open before her. Under the picture is a Latin epi¬ 
gram by Andrew Melvin, and on the following page * 
second by the same author, in praise of Mrs. Inglis. In 
the royal library, D. xvi. are “ Esther Inglis’s fifty Em¬ 
blems,” finely drawn and written : “A Lislebourg en 
Escosse, Tanne 1624.”* 

INGRAM (Robert), a worthy English divine, was born 
March 9, 1726-7, at Beverley in Yorkshire, and educated 
at Beverley school, from whence he was sent to Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, of which he became fellow, 
and took there his degrees in arts, B. A. in 1749, and M, A. 
in 1753. His first preferment was the perpetual curacy of 
Bridhurst, in Kent, to which he was presented in 1759, by 
Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, after which he obtained 
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successively the small vicarage of Orston in Nottingham¬ 
shire, and the vicarages of VVormington and Hoxted, in 
Essex, He died Aug. 3, 1804, leaving behind him a high 
character for simplicity of manners, great integrity, and 
'genuine benevolence. He had a high sense of the dignity 
and importance of the clerical functions, and for fifty years 
of his life was indefatigable in his attention to professional 
duties. He was author of “ A View of the great events 
of tlie seventh plague, or period, when the mystery of 
God shall be finished.” “ Accounts of the ten tribes of 
Israel being in America, originally published by Manassch 
Ben Israel,” &c. I7i>2. “ A complete and uniform expla¬ 

nation of the prophecy of the seven vials of wrath, or 
seven last plagues contained in the Revelation of St.John,” 
&c. 1804.* 

INGHASSIAS (Joi/N Pnii.rp), an eminent physician 
and medical writer, a native of Sicily, was born in 1510. 
He studied medicine at Padua, where took the degree 
of doctor ill medicine in the year 1537, with singular re¬ 
putation ; insomuch that he soon received several invita¬ 
tions to professorships from different schools in Italy. He 
accepted the chair of medicine and anatomy at Naples, 
which he occupied lor a number of years, lecturing to the 
most crowded audiences drawn by his lame f*'*^*' all parts 
of the country. He possessed peculiar qualifications for 
the office, having united a consuinmate knowledge of the 
writings of the ancient physicians with great practical skill 
and a sound judgment, which led him to estimate justly 
the merits and delects ol those lathers ol the art. A sin¬ 
gular testimony of his talents and unremitting attention to 
the iinpfovement of his pupils was given by the latter, who 
cuusetl his portrait to be placed in the schools of Naples 
with the following inscription : “ Philippo Ingrassiae Siculo, 
qui veram medicina; artemet anatomcn, publice enarrando, 
Neapoli restituit, Discipuli memorije causa P. P.” At 
lemnh he quitted his situation at Naples, in order to return 
to his native island, where he settled at Palermo. 
also he received many marks of public distinction. The 
rio-hts of citizenship were conferred upon him; and, m 
1563, Philip II. king of Spain, appointed him first physi¬ 
cian for Sicily and the adjacent isles. By virtue of the 
powers attached to this office he restored or er in t e 
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medical constitution of the country, by preventing all 
persons, unqualified by their education and abilities, from 
practising there. His zeal for the credit of his profession 
rendered him rigid and severe in his examination of can¬ 
didates ; and he exercised his art himself in the most 
honourable manner. When the plague raged at Palermo 
in 1575, he adopted such excellent regulations as to put a 
stop to the calamity, and restore the city to health, and 
was hailed by all the citizens, the Sicilian Hippocrates, 
The magistrates were so grateful for his services, that they 
voted him a reward of two hundred and fifty gold crowns 
a month; but he disinterestedly declined to accept any more 
than what served for the maintenance and decoration of the 
chapel of St. Barbe, which he had built in the cloister of 
the Dominican convent of Palermo. He died, greatly re¬ 
gretted, in 1580, at the age of 70 years. 

lugrassias cultivated anatomy with great assiduity, and 
is esteemed one of the improvers of that art, especially in 
regard to the structure of the crattium, and the organ of 
hearing. He discovered the small bone of the ear, called 
the sUtpeSy which has been claimed as the discovery of 
others, but is admitted even by Pallopius to have been his. 
He described minutely the cavity of the iijmpammi^ the 
Jcneslra rotunda and ovalisj the cochlea, semicircular canals, 
mastoid cells, &c.; and Eloy thinks, from a view of his 
plates, that he was acquainted with the muscle of the mal¬ 
leus, the discovery of which is ascribed to Eustachius. He 
is said also to have disco\crcd the seminal vesicles. He 
was author of the following works : 1. “ Jatropologia; Li¬ 
ber quo muita adversus Barharos Medicos disputantur,” 
Venice, 1544, 1558, 8vo. 2. Scholia in Jatropologiam,’* 
Naples, 1549, 8vo. 3. “ De Tumorihus prieter naturam,” 
ibid. 1553, folio, vol. I. I'his is properly a commentarv on 
some of the hooks of Avicenna. 4. “ Raggionaraento fatto 
sopra I’infermita epideraica dell’ anno 1558,” Palermo, 
1560, 4to, together with “ Trattato di due mostri nati in 
Palermo in diversi tempi.” 5. “ Constitutiones ot Capi- 
tula, necnon Jurisdictiones Regii Proto-Mcdicatfis officii, 
cum Pandectis ejusdem reforiiiatis,” Palermo, 1564, 1657, 
4to. 6. “ Quaestio de Purgatione per medicamentum, at- 
que obiter etiam de sanguinis missione, an scxt& die possit 
fieri,” Venice, 1568, 4to. 7. Galeni Ars Medica,” ibid. 
1573, folio. S. “ De frigidm potu post mcdicamentcrn 
purgans Epistola,” ibid. 1575, 4to, reprinted at Milan, 
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1586. 9. ** Informatione del peslifero e contajrioso morbo, 

&c.” Palermo, 1576, ito. This work was translated into 
Latin by Joachim Cainerarius, and published under tne 
title of “ Methodus curandi pestiferum contagium,” at 
Nurimberg, 1583. 10. “In Galeni libruni de ossibus 

doctissima et expcrtissima Commentaria,” a posthumous 
publication, printed at Messina, in 1603, under the inspec¬ 
tion ofliis nephew, Nicholas Ingrassias. This, which may 
be deemed the principal work of Ingrassias, contains the 
text of Galen, in Greek and Latin, with a very dilfuse and 
learned commentary, in which there is much minute and 
accurate description, particular!}^ of the parts belonging 
to the organ of hearing. The figures are those of Vesalius. 
'J'he author defends Galen as far as he is a!)le, but not 
against the truth of modern discovery.' 

INGULMBERTI (Dovhnic, Josi.pii, Marir d’), an ex¬ 
emplary and learned bishop of Carpent.ra<, at which place 
he was born in 1683, was first a Dominican, and in that 
order he successfully pursued his theological studies; but, 
thinking the rule of the Cistertians more strict and perfect, 
be afterwards took the habit of that order. His merit 
quickly raised lum to the most distinguished offices among 
Ids brethren, ami being dispatched on some busijjess to 
Rome, he completely gained the confidence and esteem of 
Clement XIl. By that prelate he was named archbishop 
of Tlieodi^sia ui partihuSy and bishop of Carpeiuras in 1733. 
In tills situation he was distinguished by all the virtues that 
can characterize a Christian bishop ; excellent discernment, 
and knowledge, niiiled with the compictest charity and hu¬ 
mility. His life was that of a simple monk, and his wealth 
was all employed to relieve the poor, or serve the public. 
He built a vast and magnificent hospital, and established 
the most extensive library those provinces had ever seen, 
which he gave for public use. He died in 17.57, of an 
apoplectic attack, in his seventy-fifth year. '^I’his excel¬ 
lent man was not unknown in the literary w’orld, having 
published some original works, and some editions of other 
authors. The principal of these productions are, 1. “ Ge- 
nuinus character revereudi admodhm in Christo Patris D. 
Armaiidi Johannis Butillierii Rancaei,” Rome, 1718 , 4to. 
2. An Italian translation of a book entitled “ Tlteologie 
Religieuse,” being a treatise on the duties of a monastic 
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fife, Rome, 1731, 3 vols. folio, 3. An ItalisLU irtnisl&tion of 
a French treatise, by father Duiier, on the infallibility of 
the pope, Home, 1732,. folio. 4. An edition of the works 
of Bartholomew of the Martyrs, with his JLife, 2 vols. folio. 

5, “ La Vie scpar^e,” another treatise on monastic Jife, in 
2 vols. 1727, 4to.' 

INGULPHUS, abbot of Croyland, and author of the 
history of that abbey, was born in London about 1030. 
He received the first part of his education at Westminster, 
and when he visited his father, who belonged to the court 
of Edward the Confessor, he was so fortunate as to engage 
the attention of queen Edgitha, who took a pleasure in the 
progress of his education, aud in disputing with him in 
logic, and seldom dismissed him without some present as a 
mark of her approbation. From Westminster he went to 
Oxford, where he applied to the study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in which he made greater proficiency than 
many of his contemporaries, and, as he says, “ clothed 
himself down to the heel in the first and second rhetoric of 
Tully.” When he was about twenty-one years of age, he 
was introduced to William duke of Normandy (who visited 
the court of England in 1051), and made himself so agree¬ 
able to that prince, that he appointed him his secretary, 
and carried him with him into his own dominions. In a 
little time he became the prime favourite of his prince, 
and the dispenser of all preferments; but he himself con¬ 
fesses that he did not behave in this station with sufficient 
modesty and prudence, and that he incurred the envy and 
hatred of the courtiers, to avoid which he obtained leave 
from the duke to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In 
the course of this journey, his attendant pilgrims at one 
time amounted to seven thousand, but either from being 
attacked and killed by the Arabs, or other disasters, twenty 
only of this goodly company were able to return home, and 
those half-starved, and almost naked. Ingulph now re¬ 
solved lO forsake the world, and became a monk in the 
abbey of Fontanclle in Normandy, of which he was in a 
few years made prior. When his old master William of 
Normandy was preparing for his memorable expedition 
into England, in 1066, lugulphus was sent by his abbot 
with one hundred marks in money, and twelve young men, 
fiobly mounted and completely armed, as a present from 
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their abbey, fn consequence of this, William raised him 
afterwards to the government of the rich abbey of Croy- 
land in Lincolnshire, in 1076. Here Ingulphus spent the 
last thirty-four years .of his life, governing that society 
with great prudence, and protecting their possessions from 
the rapacity of the neighbouring barons by the favour of 
his royal master; and here he died Dec. 1, 1109. He 
wrote, but in a homely Latin style, a very curious and 
valuable history of Croyland abbey from its foundation, in 
the year 664 to 1091. It was printed by sir H. Saville, 
London, 1596, and is among Gale’s “ Scriptores.” There 
is also an edition of Francfort in 1601, and one of Oxford, 
1684, which last is thought the most complete.* 

IRELAND (John), author of the “ Illustrations of Ho¬ 
garth,” was born at the Trench farm, near Wem, in Shrop¬ 
shire, in a house which had been rendered somewhat re¬ 
markable, by having been the birth-place and country re¬ 
sidence of Wycherley the poet, and whose widow is said 
to have adopted Mr. Ireland, wlieii a child ; but this lady 
dying without a wilt, left him unprovided for. He was 
descended by the mother’s side from two eminent dissent¬ 
ing clergymen ; his mother being the daughter of the rev. 
Thomas Holland, and great-gratul-danghter of the rev. 
Philip Henry. In his youth he discovered a strong predi¬ 
lection to the arts, and such literature as is immediately 
connected with them, but as his parents were unable to 
give him a regular education, and as he had a turn for 
mechanics, he was brought np to the business of a watch¬ 
maker. Although he carried on this for some time with 
good connexions, it was not upon the whole successful, 
and during a considerable part of his life, he subsisted by 
trafficking in pictures, prints, &c. for which he had a cor¬ 
rect taste, and in which he was probably assisted by the 
artists and print-sellers. He amassed a good collection of 
Mortimer’s and Hogarth’s works, and lived on intimate 
terms with many men of eminence in the literary world, 
and particularly with the artists Mortimer and Gainsbo¬ 
rough, and Henderson the actor, whose “Memoirs” he pub¬ 
lished in 1786. This actor had lived in Mr. Ireland’s housu’ 
for some time after coming to London, but their intimacy 
had for some reason abated, and at the period of Hender- 
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son’s death was, if we are rightly informed, quite dissolved. 
His Life of Henderson is said to have been his first publica¬ 
tion, and certainly was not very successful, nor very inte¬ 
resting. He %vas more fortunate afterwards in being em¬ 
ployed by the Messrs. Boydell in the “ Illustrations of 
Hogarth,” 3 vols. 8vo, a work in which he displays a cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the arts, and a vein of humourous re¬ 
mark and anecdote not ill suited to the subjects he bad to 
illustrate. As Mr. Ireland was a man of integrity, he often 
felt himself very much hurt as being mistaken for Sanruel 
Ireland, the proprietor of the Shakspeare forged manu¬ 
scripts, who had also published a volume of scraps and 
anecdotes relating to Hogarth. Our author, therefore, 
thought proper to disclaim, in the preface to his third vo¬ 
lume, all connexion and relationship with his namesake. 
For several years Mr. Ireland had been afflicted with a com¬ 
plication of disorders, which had rendered society irksome 
to him, and occasioned him to remove to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Birmingham, where he died in November 1808. 
He was a man of pleasant and inoflbnsive manners, and 
full of literary anecdote, which he liberally dispensed 
around, whether in a coffee-house among strangers, or at 
the social table among his friends.* 

IRELAND (Samuel), mentioned in the preceding arti¬ 
cle, and we trust more unfortunate than accessary in the 
possession of the forged MSS. of Shakspeare, was origi¬ 
nally a mechanic in Spitalfields, but taking advantage of 
the taste of the age for literary curiosities, commenced a 
speculator in scarce hooks, prints, and drawings. He had 
some skill in drawing and engraving, and endeavoured to 
turn it to account, by combining it with description, under 
the name of “ Travels.” With this view ho published in 
1790, “A Picturesque tour through Holland, Brabant, and 
part of France, made in the autumn of 1789,” 2 vols. 8vo, 
illustrated with aqua-tinta and other prints. This suc¬ 
ceeded weil, although his descriptions were common-place, 
and his information seldom new. Encouraged, Itowever, 
by the sale of the work, he produced in 1792, Pictu¬ 
resque Views on the river Thames,” 2 vols. 8vo, and in 1793 
Picturesque Views on the river Medway,” in 1 vol. In 
1794 he published his ** Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth,” 
consisiiug of anecdotes of that eminent artist, and engraved 
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copies of many of his lesser and fugitive works, such as 
<5hop-cards, tickets, &c. In 1796, he was an accomplice 
in that fraud which eventually proved fatal to his character 
and comfort. This wa^ the production of a large quantity 
of manuscripts, pretended to be in the hand-writing of 
Shakspeare and consisting of poems, letters, and one en¬ 
tire play. These were exhibited at his house in Norfolk- 
street for the inspection of the public, and for some time 
divided their opinions. Connoisseurs, however, in ancient 
writings, and particularly in the genius and history of 
Shakspeare, soon detected the fraud, which, although it 
did for a time impose on some gentlemen in the literary 
world, was executed in the most slovenly and clumsy man¬ 
ner. A more full account of this imposition, and the 
controversies to which it gave rise, may be seen in our 
authorities; it is scarcely worth reviving in this work. 
After complete detection, it appeared that Mr. Ireland had 
been himself the dupe of a near and worthless relation ; but 
his obstinacy in maintaining the autiicnticity of these pa¬ 
pers long after he ought to have given them up, injured 
his character, and it is thought hastened his death, which 
took place in July 1800. VVe have to add to his works 
“ Picturesque Views of the Severn and Warwickshire Avon,” 
and a “ History of the Inns of Court,” the latter a posthu¬ 
mous work. The MSS. of Shakspeare were published 
under the title of “ Miscellaneous papers and legal instru¬ 
ments, under the hand and seal of William Shakspeare, 
Including the tragedy of King Lear, &c.” at the price of 
four guineas to subscribers. What was yet more absurd, 
a play pretended to be Shakspeare’s, entitled “ Vortigern,” 
was actually performed on Drury-lane tlieatre, but hooted 
from the stage the first night.* 

IHKNvEUS (Saint), bishop of Lyons in France, was 
undoubtedly by birth a Greek, and, not improbably, born 
at or near the city of Smyrna. He was trained in the 
studies of philosophy and human learning : in the doctrines 
of Christianity, two disciples of St. John the apostle, Pa- 
pias and Polycarp, were his masters. The latter he is 
said to have accompanied in his journey, about the Paschal 
controversy, to Rome ; where, by his and Anicetus’s per¬ 
suasion, he was prevailed upon to go to France; great 
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numbers of Greeks residing in some parts of that kingdom 
especially about Marseilles, and the chureh there.. bfgUi- 
ning to be disturbed by several pernicious heresies.' In his 
attlviug at Lyons, l;|ie cqntinued several years 
tbfire, in the station of a preshyier, under the c^re and 
government of Potbinus, the bisfiop of tb^t cit/; apd, 
by his behaviour, distinguished himself so much, that, 
about the year 177, he was chosen to draw up the judg^- 
tnent and opinion of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
which were sent to those in Asia, in order to compose thq 
differences lately raised by Montanus and his followers, 
who pretended to the prophetic spirit. In the same letter, 
they took occasion also to give an account of the persequr. 
tion, which then raged peculiarly among them, under 
Marcus Antoninus. The opinions of the confessors in 
those times were always received with esteem ai\d venera¬ 
tion. Tlie same churches therefore sent other letters 
about these controversies to Eleutherius, bishop of. Home, 
which were probably carried by Irenaeus, who undertook 
that journey at their request. Two years after, in the year 
174, upon the martyrdom of Potliinus at Lyons, IrensBUS 
succeeded to that chair, in a troublesome and tempestuous 
time, when the church was assaulted by enemies from 
without, and betrayed by heretics from within. ThesiC 
circumstances required both courage and conduct in the 
governors, and our new bishop gave conspicuous proofs of 
his qualiBcations in both respects. He is said to have held 
a. provincial synod at Lyons, where, by the assistance and 
suffrage of twelve other bishops, be condemned the here¬ 
sies of Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides. He bad per¬ 
sonally encountered some of these ringleaders among the 
Gnostics, and read the books of others; when, at the re¬ 
quest of many who importuned him, he set about the ela¬ 
borate work “ against Heresies,” parq of which is still ex¬ 
tant under bis name. It was composed in the time of 
Eleutherius; upon whose decease, Victor, succeeding to, 
the see of Rome, headed afresh the dispute about the^timer 
of celebrating Easter, and endeavoured impe.ripusly to op¬ 
pose the Homan custom upon the Asiatics. To heal the 
schism, synods were called in several places; and, among 
the rest, IrehiEus convened one of the churches of France 
under his jurisdiction; where, having determined the 
matter, he wrote a synodical epistle to pope Victor, and 
told him, that they agreed with him in the main of the 
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conii'oversy, but witbial advised him to take tieed how he 
excommunicated wfcole churches, for observing.the custom 
derived down to them frpm. their ancestors. He observed, 
that there was as little agreement in the planner of the 
preparatory fast before faster, as in the day itself, some 
thinking they were to fast hut one day, others two, others 
more, and some measuring the time by a continued fast of 
forty Hours j and that this variety was of long standing, 
and had crept into several places, while the governors of 
the church took less care about these dilferent customs than 
about maintaining a sincere and mutual love ?ind peace 
towards one another; putting him in mind too of Anicetus 
and Polycarp, who, though they could not agree about 
their different usages, did yet mutually embrace, orderly 
receive the communion together, and peaceably part 
from one another. Irenseus wrote also, to the same effect, 
to several other bishops, for allaying this unhappy dif¬ 
ference. 

The church had, for some years, enjoyed those calm 
and quiet days from without, which had been abased by 
animosities and contentions from within, when the emperor 
Severns, hitherto favourable, began a bitter and bloody 
persecution against the Christians, and prosecuted them 
with great severity in all parts of the empire. He had 
once governed the province of Lyons himself; and, pro¬ 
bably, then taking peculiar notice of Irenajus, and the 
flourishing state of the church in that city, might there¬ 
fore give more particular orders for proceeding against 
them ill this place. The persecution, which in other parts 
picked out some few to make examples of, was here more 
indiscriminate; and Irenucus, having been prepared by 
several torments, was beheaded. It is not easy to assign 
the certain date of his martyrdom, whether it was when 
tiie emperor published this edict, about A. C. 202 ; or in his 
expedition to Britain A. C. 208, when he took Lyons in 
his way. 

Irenaeus wrote several books, which were all lost, except 
his five against heresies; and the far greatest part of the 
olrigihal Greek is wanting in these. They have been many 
times published, particularly by J. Ernestus Grabe, at 
Oxford, 1702, fol. and there is prefixed an account of Ire- 
nmus, from which this is taken. Tertullian calls hihi 

omnium doctrinaruni curlosUsimus explorator,” a most 
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curious searcher into all kinds of doctrine. His religious 
opinions were nearly those of Justtn Martyr. ’ 

IRNERIUS, called also WERNERUS, or GUARNE- 
RUS, a celebrated German latvyer, was born at Bologna, 
about the middle of the eleventh century. After studying 
the law at Constantinople, he taught it at Ravenna, vvhere a 
dispute arising between him and his colleagues about the 
word al,” he sought for the meaning of it in the Romani 
law; and thence took a liking to it, applied to the 'study 
of it, and at last taught it publicly at Bologna in 1128. 
He had a great number of disciples, became the father of 
the Glossators, and had the title of “ Lucerna Juris.” Thus 
he was the restorer of the Roman law, which had been 
destroyed by the invasion of the barbarians. He had great 
credit in Italy with the princess Matilda; and, having en¬ 
gaged the emperor Lotharius to order, by an edict, that 
Justinian’s law should resume its ancient authority at the 
bar, and that the code and digest should be read in the 
schools, he was the first w'ho exercised that profession in 
Italy •. his method was to reconcile the “ responsa jurispru- 
dentum'" with the ‘‘ leges,” when they seemed to clash. 

It is also said, that he prevailed with Lotharius, whose 
chancellor he was, to introduce into the universities the 
creation of doctors, and that he drew up the form of 
that ceremony; which had its commencement at Bo¬ 
logna, and extended soon to all other universities, and 
passed from the faculty of law to that of divinity. The 
university of Paris having adopted these degrees, they were 
used for the first time, in the person of Peter Lombard, 
master of the sentences, who was created, in this form, 
D. D, Irnerius died some time before 1150, and was in¬ 
terred at Bologna, the law school of which was afterw'ards 
rendered very famous by Ids disciples, and the Roman law 
was thenceforth taught by Italian professors, not only in 
Italy, but in England and France. One Vacarius, a na¬ 
tive of Lombardy, was iiivitcd to England for that purpose 
about the middle of the twelfth century.* 

ISAAC (Karo), a rabbi, was one of those Jews who 
left Spain on an edict of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1492, 
which obliged the Jews to quit their dominions within four 
months, or else embrace Christianity. Karo went first t# 

* Life in Giabe’s edition.—Cave,—-Mosheim and Milner’s Church Uislorie.''. 

• Gen. Diet.—Tirabosebi,—Moreri.— Giiigucni Hist. Lilt, d’iialtr. 
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Portugal y and, travelling thence to Jerusalem, he lost his 
children and his hooks on the road. He lived in great soli¬ 
tude ; and; to console hiiriself) composed a book, entitled 
“ Toledot Jiskach, the Generations of Isaac.” It is a com¬ 
mentary upon the Pentateuch, partly literal and partly 
cabbalistical, in which he examines the sentiments of other 
commentators. It has gone through several editions: the 
first was printed at Constantinople in 1518; afterwards 
at Mantua, and Amsterdam in 1708. Buxtorf ascribes to 
our rabbi a ritual entitled “ Ebeii Haheser, the Hock of 
Support”' 

ISiEUS, a celebrated Grecian orator, of Chalcis, in 
Syria, the d isciple of Lysias, and master of Demosthenes, 
was born prob ably about 418 B. C. He taught rhetoric 
with reputation at Athens ; and sixty-four orations are at¬ 
tributed to him, but he composed only fifty, and we have 
but ten of the m remaining in the “ Greek Orators’* of 
Stephens, 1575, fol. of which we have an excellent trans¬ 
lation by sir William Jones, in 1779, 4to. Isaeus took 
Lysias for bis model, and has so well imitated his stylo 
and elegance, that he might be easily confounded with 
the other but for the figures of speech, which Isams is 
the first orator who makes frequent use of. He was also 
the first who applied eloquence to political subjects, in 
which his pupil Demosthenes followed him. He must be 
distinguished from another celebrated orator named IsyEUS, 
who lived at Home in the time of the younger Pliny, 
about the year 97, by whom he is highly extolled. A 
sketch of his life is drawn by Philostratus, but he had no¬ 
thing in common with tl»c Athenian orator, except the 
volubility of his language, and his name, which lust sir 
William Jones thinks might be assumed, as that of Isocrates 
also was taken by one of the later sophists, who wrote the 
instructions to Demonicus. The best of the recent edi¬ 
tions of Isaeus is that of Heiske, in the “ Orat. Grsec.” 
Leipsic, 1770—75, 8vo.“ 

ISELIN (James Ciikistopiier), in Latin Iselius, a 
learned antiquary, was born at Basil, in 1681. He was 
made professor of history and eloquence at Marpurg, in 
1704; but was recalled to Basil, to teach history and 
antiquity, iu 1707, where he was . also promoted to the 


• Moreri. 
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divinity-chair ia 1711. He went to Paris in 1717, intending 
to visit Holland and England ; hnt, being nominated rector 
of the university of Basil, was obliged to return into his 
own country. Shortly afteJ> the academy of inscriptions 
and belles lettres at Paris made him an honorary foreign 
member, in the room of M. Cuper. Iselin was also libra¬ 
rian at Basil, where he died in 1737 . He published a 
great number of books, of vyhich the principal are, 1. “ De 
Gallis Rhennm transeuntibus Cm'men Heroicum.” 2» ** De 
Historicis Latinis melioris sevi dissertatio.'’ 3 . Disserta¬ 
tions and orations upon various subjects.' 

ISIDORE (Saint), surnamed Pelusiota or Damietta, 
from his retiring into a solitude near the town which bears 
both these names, was the most celebrated of the disciples 
of John Chrysostom, and flourished in the fifth century. 
He professed the monastic life from his youth, and retired 
from the world ; but appears to have been more useful to 
the church and to society, than might have been expected 
from a monk. This appears by his letters, of which, Sui- 
das says, he wrote no less than 3000; and Nicephorus 
assures us that he composed several works, and mentions 
particularly ten chiliads of his epistles. Sixtus Senensis 
also adds, that be saw in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 
a MS. containing 1184 of such epistles, which are not now 
extant. He agrees with the orthodox in the leading doc¬ 
trines of the gospel, but bis great excellence is his prac¬ 
tical rules. He died about the year 440. We have re¬ 
maining 2012 of his letters, in five books : they are short; 
but there are important things in them about many pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, as well as theological questions, and 
points concerning ecclesiastical discipline ; they are writ¬ 
ten in good Greek, and in an agreeable florid style. The 
best edition of St. Isidore’s works is that of Paris, 1638, 
folio, in Greek and Latin. In 1737, Christ. Aug. Heu- 
mann attacked the authenticity of some of his epistles in a 
tract entitled ‘‘ Epistolas Isidoraa Pelusiotae maximan) 
partem esse confictas.”* 

ISIDORE (St.) of Seville, was born at Carthagena, in 
Spain, the son of Severian, governor of that city, and was 
educated by his brother Leatider, bishop of Seville, whom 
he succeeded in the year 601. St. Isidore, w^^s the oracle 

1 Cbaufepie. —Moreri.—Saxii Onoma$ticon. 
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pf Spain during thirty>five years, and died April 4, |636, 
leaving the following works: Twenty books of “ Origines,** 
or Etymologiesi Paris, 1601, fol., or Cologn, 1617, fol.; 
a “ Chronicle” ending at the year 626, useful for the his¬ 
tory of the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi; Commentaries” 
on the historical books of the Old Testament; a treatise 
on Ecclesiastical Writers “ a Rule for the Monastery 
of Honor!a ‘‘ Treatise on Ecclesiastical Offices,” con¬ 
taining many very important passages relating to Eccle¬ 
siastical Discipline, and in which he fnentions seven 
prayers of the sacrifice. These prayers may still be found 
in the Mosarabic mass, which is the ancient Spanish liturgy, 
and of which this saint is known to have been the principal 
author. The edition of the Missal, 1500, fol. and of the 
Breviary, 1502, fol. printed by cardinal Xicnenes’ order, 
are very scarce ; a IVeatise on this Liturgy was printed at 
Rome, 1740, fol. The “ Collection of Canons” attributed 
to St. Isidore, was not made by him. In the Rule above men¬ 
tioned, he speaks of the monks as follows : “ The monks 
shall every year at Pentecost make a declaration that they 
keep nothing as their own. A monk ought to work witli 
his hands, according to the precept of St. Paul, and the 
example of the patriarchs. Every one ought to w’ork, not 
only for his own maintenance, but for that of the poor. 
Those who are in health, and do not work, sin doubly, by 
idleness, and setting a bad example. Those who ebuse 
to read without working, show that they receive no benefit 
from what they read, which commands them to work.” 
'rhis Rule of St. Isidore prescribes about six hours work 
every day, and three hours reading. This Isidore is fre¬ 
quently ranked among musical writers. In his treatise on 
the divine offices, much curious information occurs con¬ 
cerning canto fermo, and music in general; but particularly 
its introduction into the church, the institution of the four 
tones by St. Ambrose, and the extension of that number 
to eight by St. Gregory. In treating of secular music, 
he has a short chapter on each of the following subjects: 
of music, and its name; of its invention; its definition; 
of its three constituent parts, harmonics, rhythm, and 
metre; of musical numbers; of the three-fold divisions of 
music; 1st, Of the harmonical division of music; 2dly, 
Of the organic or instrumental division; 3dly, Of the 
rhythmical division.. I'hese chapters are very short, and 
contain little more than compressed definitions of musical 
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terms. Iq enumerating the seven liberal arts, cap. II. he 
ranks them in the following manner: grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy.* 

ISLA (Joseph Francis de L’), was a Spanish Jesuit 
who on the suppression of his order, went to Italy, and 
settled at Bologna, where he died in 1783. He is known 
chiefly as the author of “ The History of the famous 
preacher friar Gerund de Campazas; otherwise Gerund 
Zotes.” This work was written with a view to correct the 
abuses of the Spanish pulpit, by turning bad preachers 
into ridicule. The first volume of the original Spanish 
was published at Madrid, in 1758, under the assumed 
name of Francisco Lobon de Salazar, minister of the parish 
of St. Peter in Villagarcia. It was not only highly ap¬ 
plauded by many of the learned in Spain, to whom it had 
been communicated in manuscript; but even the inqui¬ 
sitors encouraged the publication, and bore testimony in 
writing to its laudable design, believing that it would in a 
great measure produce a reformation. One of the revisers 
for the inquisition says, It is one of those lucky expe¬ 
dients which indignation and hard necessity suggest, when 
the best means have proved ineffectual, and we are not to 
find fault if the dose of caustic and corrosive salts be some¬ 
what too strong, as cancers are not to be cured with rose 
water.” Notwithstanding this approbation of the inquisi¬ 
tion, some orders, particularly the Dominican and Men¬ 
dicant, represented to the king that such a piece of mer¬ 
ciless criticism would too much diminish the respect due 
to the clergy, and would render all religious orders ridi¬ 
culous in the eyes of the common people, &c. These ar¬ 
guments, repeatedly urged by the friars, and supported by 
several of the bishops, obliged the council of Castile to 
take the book into their serious consideration, which pro¬ 
duced a suppression of it. The author had a second vo¬ 
lume ready ; but, finding it impossible to print it in Spain, 
presented the copy to Mr. Baretti, by whose means both 
volumes were printed in English in 1771, with the omis¬ 
sion of some tedious and irrelevant parts. In Spain this 
work was so highly approved, that the author was hailed 
as a second Cervantes, whom he certainly endeavours to 
copy; but it would be too liberal to allow' him the merit 
of successful rivalship. Friar Gerund, however, is cer- 
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iainly a work of great humour, and must have appeared to 
much advantage in Spain, where the subjects of tiie satire 
are more common and obvious than in this country. Here 
it cannot be supposed to yield more tlian mere amusement, 
unless where it presents us with the customs of the common 
and middle ranks of Spain, and those are said to be faith¬ 
fully depicted.’ 

ISOCRATES, an eminent Greek orator, was born at 
Athens, in the 86th olympiad, five years before the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and 436 B. C. At an early age he began 
to study philosophy and rhetoric under Gorgias, Prodicus, 
and Tiseas, whose doctrines and eloquence about this pe¬ 
riod astonished all Greece. It is affirmed that he also was a 
discipleof the celebrated oratorTheramenes, whom the thirty 
tyrants caused to be put to death because he favoured the 
popular cause. He passionately loved glory; and the de¬ 
sire of distinguishing himself, and of bearing a part in the 
public administration, animated all his proceedings. In 
order to this end, besides possessing information and a 
turn for business, it was necessary to excel in ehxpience ; 
but nature having denied him both voice and self-command, 
he directed his efforts to composition, and confined him¬ 
self to interesting questions, such as appeared to him cal¬ 
culated to render his country happy, and his fellow-clti- 
zons virtuous. His talents corres|jonded with the gran¬ 
deur of his views. Youth flocked from all parts to be his 
pupils, and to form themselves on his lessons. Some of 
them afterwards became orators, some great statesmen, 
and others polished and profound historiatjs. He died 
loaded with glory and wealth, at tlie age of ninety years, 
a few days previous to the battle of Clucronea, B. C. 33S. 

In the orations of Isocrates, says the abbe Arnaud, his dic¬ 
tion is pure ; and no obscure or obsolete phrase disfigures 
his style; but it is seldom lively, rapid, and vehentent; it 
is various and splendid, but hardly ever simple and natural. 
Whatever obstructs a smooth pronunciation, Isocrates re¬ 
jects; he studies above all to measure and round his pe¬ 
riods, and to give them a cadence like that of verse. All 
his discourses are delightful to peruse, and well adapted 
for panegyric, hut are unfit for tin: turbulent proceedings 
of the bar, and the tumult attending [topular harangues. 
Yet there is sometimes too much affectation in his arrange- 

> Diet. Hist.—Prcfaoe to M'.'’Tmirilnfi-’u. 
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mcint; bis figures ure either too fkf-fetehed, olr di$c6rduut, 
or extravagant) so that be becoities cold iwird ihiat^Ytid 
besides, in order the better to tune his style, and 
his periods with nicety, he makes use of inefficient WOfds, 
and unnecessarily lengthens out his'dbcoorses. 

Of his Orations, thirty-one relnaih; and athOfig the va¬ 
rious editions published. Dr. Harwood proiiocinces thal by 
Battie, Cambridge, 1729—1746, 2 vols. 84o, tt> be the 
best. * 

ITTIGIUS (Thomas), a learned professor of divinity ak 
Leipsic, was son of John Ittigius, professor of physic in 
the same university, and bom there in 1644. He received 
the first part of his education at Leipsic; then tvent to Rok- 
toe, and lastly to Strasburg, to perfect his studies; after 
which be was admitted a professor in pliilosophy at Leip* 
sic, and published a treatise upon burning mountains. HO 
then became a minister, and exercised that function In va¬ 
rious churches in the same place. In 16S0 he Was made 
archdeacon, and licentiate in divinity; and, in 1691, pro¬ 
fessor extraordinary in the same faculty, and ordinary pro¬ 
fessor the ensuing year. He furnished several papers 
published in the Leipsic Acts : besides which ^e have of 
his, Dissertatio de hueresiarchis aevi apostolici cjus prox- 
imi;’* ‘‘Appendix de hmresiarchis“Prolegomena ad 
Josepbi opera;’* “Bibliotheca patrum apostollcorum Grae- 
co-Latinaj” “ Historia synodorum nationalium in Gallia 4 
reformatis habitarum“ Liber de bibliothecis et catenis 
patrum“ Exhortationes theologicae“ HistorisD ec- 
clesiasticae primi et secundi seculi selecta capita.” Some 
part of this last did not appear till after the death of the 
author, which happened April 7, 1710.^ 

IVES, or YVES, in Latin Ivo, the celebrated bishop of 
Chartres, was born in the territory of Beauvais, in 1035. 
He was raised to the see of Chartres in 1092 or 1093, 
under the pontificate of Urban XI. who had depoted Geo- 
froy, our author’s predecessor in the see, for various crimes 
of which he was accused, fires particularly signalized his 
zeal against Philip 1. who bad put away his wife Bertha, 
of Holland, and taken Bertrade of Montfotd, the wife of 
Fouques de Requin, count of Anjou. This divorce was 
contrary to the ecclesiastical law; and the affair would 

* Fabric. Bibl. Gr»c.—Moreri.—Life by Araaird.—Saxii Onomasticon. 
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have been ?itte,nded with bad consequences- iiad not the 
prince's friends mterposed. After this, the bishop em- 
pIo3;ed bimsdf wholly in the functions of his ministry, 

sfUjetaJ* religious foundations^ and died 1115. His 
corpse was interred in the church of Sti John in the Vale, 
which he h{^ founded. Pope Pius V. by a bull, dated 
Dec» 1 Ji, l|t7Q, permitted, the monks of the congregate 
of liateran to celebrate the festival of St. Ives. We have, 
of his compilbg, “ A collectioii of Decrees “ Except 
tiones ecclesiasticarum regularum;” besides “ 22 Sermons,” 
and ^ “ Chronicon j” all which were collected in 1647 by 
John, Baptist Souciet, a canon of Chartres, in one vol. 
folio, divided into parts. The “ Decrees” were printed in 
1561, and there has been another edition since. A collec¬ 
tion of canons called the “ Pannomia,” or Panormia,” 
and some other pieces printed in the Bibliotheca pa- 
trum,” are also ascribed to our bishop. * 

IVES (John), was the only son of one of the most emi¬ 
nent merchants at Yarmouth, where he was born in 1751. 
He was entered of Cains college, Cambridge, where he 
did not long reside; but, returning to Yarmouth, became 
acquainted with that celebrated antiquary Thomas Martin 
of Palgrave, and caught from him that taste lor antiquities 
which he pursued during the short period of his life. He 
was elected F. S. A. 1771, and F. R. S. 1772 ; and, by fa¬ 
vour of the earl of Sulfolk, in him the honour of Suffolk 
herald extraordinary was revived; an office attended with 
no proifft, but valuable to him by the access it gave to the 
MSS. muniments, &c. of the heralds college, of which he 
thereby became an honorary member. His first attempt 
at antiquarian publication was by proposals (without iiis 
name) in 1771, for printing an account of 1 othingiaud 
hundred in Suffolk; for which he liad eugrt ot ,C- 
small plates of arms and monuments in iho churches ot 
Friston, Gorleston, Loud, Lowestofte, and Somerliton, tiom 
his own drawings. His next essay was the short preface 
to -Mr. Swiuden’s ‘‘ History and Antiquities of Great Yar¬ 
mouth, in the county of Norfolk, 1772, ’ 4to. Mr. Swiii- 
den, who was a schoolmaster in Great Yarmouth, was a 
most intimate friend of Mr. Ives, who not only assisted 
him with his purse, and warmly patronized him while 
living, but 'superintended the book for the emolument of 

I Moreri io Yres.—-Care, vot II.—Saxii Onoina-t co.i in 
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the author’s widow, and delivered it to the subscribers 
In 1772 he caused tobe cut nine wooden plates of old Norfolk 
seals, entitled “ Sigilla antiqua Norfolciensia. Impressit 
Johannes Ives, S. A. S.” and a copper-plate portrait of Mr. 
Martin holding an urn, since prefixed to Martin’s “ History 
of Thetford.” On Aug. IC, 1773* by a special licence 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, he was married at Lam¬ 
beth church to Miss Kett (of an ancient family ih Norfolk), 
and afterwards resided at Yarmouth. 

In imitation of Mr. Walpole (to whom the first number 
was inscribed), Mr. Ives began in 1773 to publish “ Select 
Papers” from his own collection ; of which the second num¬ 
ber was printed in 1774, and a third in 1775. Among 
these are “ Remarks upon our English Coins, from the 
Norman invasion down to tha end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth,” by archbishop Sharp ; sir W. Dugdale’s “ Di¬ 
rections for the Search of Records, and making use of 
them, in order to an historical Discourse of the Antiquities 
of Staffordshire with “ Annals of Gonvile and Caius col¬ 
lege, Cambridge the “ Coronation of Henry VII. and 
of queen Elizabeth,” &c. &c. In 1774 he published, in 
12mo, “ Remarks upon the Garianonum of the Romans ; 
the scite and remains fixed and described with the ichno- 
graphy of Garianonum, two plates, by B. T. Pouncey; 
south view of it, Roman antiquities found there, map of 
the river Yare, from the original in the corporation chesf 
at Yarmouth, and an inscription on the mantletree of a 
farm-house. He died of a deep consumption, when he 
had just entered his twenty-fifth year, June 9, 1776. Con¬ 
sidered as an antiquary, much merit is due to Mr. Ives, 
whose valuable collection was formed in less than five year*. 
His library was sold by auction, March 3—6, 1777, in¬ 
cluding some curious MSS. (chiefly relating to Suffolk and 
Norfolk) belonging to Peter Le Neve, T. Martin, and- 
Francis Blomefield. His coins, medals,'ancient paintings, 
and antiquities, were sold Feb. 13 and 14, 1777. Two- 
portraits of him have been engraven.* ■ * 

. i, 

* “ The author,” says Mr. Ives, and application, will appear in the 
” closed his life and his work together, course of the work.” Mr. Swinden was 
The last shi-et was in the press at the buried in the church of St. Nicholas at 
time of his decease. To me he com* Yarmouth, iii the north-aile, where a 
mittec^ the publication of it. A short, handsome mural luuuumeat is erected 
but uninterrupted, friendship subsistcii to his miiiiory. 

between us. ilis assiduity, industry, 
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IVETAUX (Nicholas Vanquf.lin, seigneur des), a 
French poet, was born of a respectable family at la Fres- 
uaye, a castle near F'alaise. He discovered early a taste 
for poetry and the belles lettres, and, after having distin¬ 
guished himself as a student at Caen, succeeded his fatlier 
as lieutenant-general of the city ; but the marechal d’Es- 
trees persuaded him to resign his post and go to court, 
where he placed him with M. de Vendome, son of the ce¬ 
lebrated Gabrielle d’Estrdes. It was for this young prince 
^at des Ivetaux wrote his poem of “ L’Institution du 
Prince,” in which he gives his pupil very sensible, jtidi- 
cious, and even religious advice. After this he was pre¬ 
ceptor to the dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII; but his li¬ 
centious way of life displeased the queen, and occasioned 
him to be excluded from the court a year after Henry IV. 
died. A pension and several benefices were, however, 
given him ; but he afterwards resigned his benefices, on 
being reproached by cardinal Richelieu for his libertinism. 
Thus free from all restraint, des Ivetaux retired to an 
elegant house in the fauxbourg St. Germain, where he 
spent the rest of his days in pleasure and voluptuousness, 
living in the F'picurean style. Fancying that the pastoral 
life was the happiest, he dressed himself like a shepherd, 
and led imaginary Hocks about the walks of his garden, 
repeating to them his lays, accompanied by a girl in the 
dress of a shepherdess, whom he had picked up with lier 
harp in the streets, and taken for his mistress. Tlieir 
whole employment was to seek refinements in pleasures, 
and every day they studied how to render them more ex¬ 
quisite. Thus des Ivetaux passed his latter years ; and it 
has been said that he ordered a saraband to be played when 
he was dying, to sooth his departing soul; but M. lluet, 
oil the contrary, affirms, that he repented of his errors at 
the point of death. However that may be, he died in liis 
ninetieth year, at Brianval, near Germigni, in 1049. Be¬ 
sides the poem above mentioned, des Ivetaux left stanza.;, 
sonnets, and other poetical pieces, in the “ D^licos dv la 
Poesie Fran^oise,” Paris, 1620, 8vo. * 


* Moreri.—-Die!. Hist. d« I.’ATora'. 
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KAEMPFER (Engelbert), an eminent traveller, was 
born Sept. 16, 1651, at Lemgow in Westphalia, where 
ilia father was a minister. After studying in several towns, 
and making a quick progress, not only in the learned lan¬ 
guages, but also in history, geography, and music, vocal 
and instrumental, be went to Dantzick, where he made some 
stay, and gave the first public specimen of his proficiency 
by a dissertation “ De Divisione Majestatis,” in 1673. He 
then went to Thorn, and thence to the university of Cra¬ 
cow; where, for three years, studying philosophy and 
foreign languages, he took the degree of doctor in philo¬ 
sophy ; and then Went to Koningsberg, in Prussia, where 
he stayed four years. All this while he applied himself 
very intensely to physic and natural history. He next tra¬ 
velled to Sweden, where he soon recommended himself to 
the university of Upsal, and to the court of Charles XI. a 
great encourager of learning; insomuch that great offers 
were made him, upon condition that he would settle there. 
But he chose to accept the employment of secretary of the 
embassy, which the couft of Sweden was then sending to 
the sopbi of Persia; and in this capacity he set out from 
Stockholm, March 20, 1683. He went through Aaland, 
Finland, and Ingermanland, to Narva, where he met Fa- 
bricius the ambassador, with whom he arrived at Moscow 
the 7th of July. The negociations at the Russian court 
being ended, they proceeded on to Persia; but had like 
to have been lost in their passage over the Caspian sea, 
by an unexpected storm and the unskilfulness of their 
pilots. During their stay in Georgia, Kaempfer went in 
search of simples, and of all the curiosities that could be 
met with in those parts. He visited all the neighbourhood 
or Siamachi; and to these laborious and learned excursions 
we owe the many curious and accurate accounts he has 
given us in his “ Anifcnitates Kxoiica',” published at Lem¬ 
gow, in 1712. 
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Fabricius arrived at Ispahan in Jan. 1684, and stayed 
there near two years; during ail which time of his abode 
in the capital of the Persian empire, Kmmpfer made every 
possible advantage. The ambassador, having ended his 
negociations towards the close of 1685, prepared to return 
into Europe ; but Kaempfer did not judge it expedient to 
return with him, resolving to go farther into the east, and 
make still greater acquisitions by travelling. With this 
view he entered into the service of the Dutch EasUindia 
company, in the quality of chief surgeon to the fleet, which 
was then cruising in the Persian Gulpb, but set out for 
Gamron Nov. 1685. He stayed some time in Sijras, where 
he visited the remains of the ancient Persepolis, and the 
royal palace of Darius, whose scattered ruins are still an 
undeniable monument of its former splendor and great¬ 
ness. As soon as he arrived at Gamron be was seized with 
a violent fit of sickness, which was near carrying him off; 
but, happily recovering, he spent a summer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of it, and made a great number of curious obser¬ 
vations. He did not leave that city till June 1688, and 
then embarked for Batavia; whither, after touching at 
many Dutch settlements, in Arabia Felix, on the coasts of 
Malabar, in the island of Ceylon, and in the gulph of Ben¬ 
gal, he arrived in September. This city having been so 
particularly described by pther writers, he turned his 
thoughts cliieHy to the natural history of the country about 
it. He possessed many qualifications necessary for making 
a good botanist; he had a competent knowledge of it al¬ 
ready, a body inured to hardships, a great stock of indus¬ 
try, and an excellent hand at designing. In May 1690, 
he set out from Batavia on his voyage to Japan, in quality 
of physician to the embassy, which the Dutch East-India 
company . used to send once a year to the Japanese em- 
perorV court; and he spent two yeara in this country, mak¬ 
ing all the while most diligent researches into every thing 
relating to it. He quitted Japan in order to return to 
Europe, Nov. 1692, and Batavia, Feb. 1693. He stayed 
near a month at the Cape of Good-Hope, and arrived at 
Amsterdam in October. 

April 1694, he took a doctor of physic’s degree at Ley-' 
den, on which occasion be comnilinicated, in his thesis, 
some very singular observations, which we shall presently 
notice. At bis return to his native country he intended 
immediately to digest his papers and memoirs into proper 
VoL, XIX. S 
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order;'but, being,appointed physician to his prince, he 
fell into too much practice to pursue that design with the 
vigour he desired. He married the daughter of an eminent 
merchant at Stolzenau in 1700. The long course of tra¬ 
vels, the fatigue of his profession, and some family-unea¬ 
sinesses, arising (as it is said) from the debts he bad con¬ 
tracted, had very much impaired his constitution ; so that, 
after a variety of ailments, he died Nov. 2, 1716, 

His inaugural dissertation, before noticed, and pub¬ 
lished at Leyden in 1694, is entitled “ Decas observatio- 
num exoticarum.” Of this an unique copy is preserved in 
Sir James Smith’s library. The subjects on which it treats 
are, 1, the agnus Scythicus, or Borometz; 2, the bitter¬ 
ness of the Caspian sea; 3, of the native mumia, or bitu¬ 
men, of Persia; 4, of the torpedo, or electrical fish of the 
Persian gulph ; 5, of the drug called dragon’s blood, pro¬ 
duced by the fruit of a palm ; 6, of the dracunculus of the 
Persians, a sort of worm proceeding from a tumour in the 
skin; 7, on the andrum, or endemic hydrocele of the 
Malabars; 8, on the perical, or ulcer of the feet among 
the same people; 9, on the cure of the colic amongst the 
Japanese by puncture with a needle ; 10, on the rnoxa, or 
actual cautery, of the same people and the Chinese. 
These subjects are, as Haller observes, all of them pro¬ 
bably treated more fully in his “ Arncenitates Exoticoe,” 
so often quoted by Linna us for its botany, as well as other 
authors for its authentic details, relating to the history and 
manners of Persia, and other parts of the east. His History 
of Japan is well known by the English translation in folio, 
and is extremely valued for its accuracy and fidelity. It 
w’as published in 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1728. K®mpfer, we 
have remarked, was skilled in the use of the pencil; and 
some botanical drawings of his, made in Japan, are pre¬ 
served in the British museum. Of these sir Joseph Banks, 
in 1791, liberally presented the learned world with 59 folio 
engravings at his own expence. Many of the plants are 
still undetermined by systematic botanists. ‘ 

KAHLER (WifiAND, or John), a learned and indefati¬ 
gable German writer, and Lutheran divine, was born Ja¬ 
nuary 20, 1649, at Wolmar, in the landgraviate of Hesse* 
Cassel. He was professor of poetry, mathematics, and di¬ 
vinity at Kinteln, and member of the society of Gottingen. 

* Niceron, vol. XIX.—Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Haller, Bibl. Bot.— Rees’s Cy- 
^opKdia.—Life prefixed to bis History of Japan. 
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He (lied May 17, 1729, leaving two sons and four daugh¬ 
ters. A great number of his “ Dissertations” are collected 
in two volumes, printed at Rinteln, 1700, and 1711, under 
the title of “ Dissertatioues Juvenilesthe principal are, 
“ l)e oceano ejusque proprietatibus et vario motu; De 
libertate Dei; De terra; De reflexione iuminis ejusque 
ehectu ; De iinputatione peccati alieni, el speciatim Ada- 
mici; De PoligamiS.,” &c.* 

KALDl (George), a learned Jesuit, was born in Tir- 
naw in Hungary, about 1572, was received into the Jesuits’ 
order at Rome, and returning to his own country, was 
banished into Transylvania, with the other members of the 
society, during the commotions which, at that time, agi¬ 
tated the kingdom. After this he discharged the duty of 
theological professor in the university of Oimutz, and filled 
some other important posts in different places. His last 
retreat was to a college which he built at Presburg, where 
he died in 1634. He was regarded as one of the most 
eloquent preachers in Hungary, and published some ser¬ 
mons, but he is chiefly celebrated for having completed a 
translation of the Bible from the Vulgate into the Hunga¬ 
rian tongue, which was printed at Vienna, in 1626.® 

KALE, or KALF (William), a painter of still life, was 
born at Amsterdam in 1630, and was a disciple of Hen¬ 
drick Pot, a portrait and historical painter; of whom he 
learned the practice of the art, but from whom he varied 
in the application of it; and applied his talents, which 
were very considerable, in a close imitation of objects in 
still life; which he composed with great beauty and effect. 
In the gallery of the Louvre at Paris, are two exquisite 
works of his, in which he is said to unite the merits of Rem¬ 
brandt and Teniers. He possessed an eye informed with the 
power of Rembrandt’s arrangements and contrast of light 
and shade, and a hand, that managed the pencil with the 
neatness and correctness of Teniers. He died in 1693J* 

KALKAll. See CALCAR. 

KALM (Peter), a very celebrated naturalist, was a na¬ 
tive of Finland, anti was born in 1715. Having imbibed 
a taste for the study of natural history, it ap])cars that he 
pursued his inclination with much zeal and industry. His 
first researches were rewarded by the discovery of many 
new plants in Sweden, of which be gave some account to 

• Moreri.-'-'Dict. IlisC * Moreri, 

^ Pilkiiigton.—Diet, Hi'' —iRtei’,*- Cyclopjedia 
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the botanical world between the years 1742 and 1746. He 
was particularly anxious to explore the virtues of plants, 
both with respect to their uses in medicine, and in the 
useful arts, so that planting and agriculture occupied some 
portion of his attention. His reputation as a naturalist caused 
him to be appointed professor at Abo; and in October 1747, 
he set out upon his travels, sailing from Gotteoburg for 
America; but, on account of a violent hurricane, was obliged 
to take shelter in a port of Norway, whence he could not 
depart till the ensuing February, when he proceeded im¬ 
mediately for London. From hence he went to North 
America; and having spent two or three years in exploring 
whatever was worthy of observation in that country, he 
returned to his professorship at Abo in 1751. The ex- 
pences of this undertaking appear to have exceeded what 
was allowed him by the Academy of Sciences, so that our 
author was obliged to live rather penuriously upon his re¬ 
turn ; yet he found means to cultivate, in a small garden 
of his own, several hundred plants, for the use of the uni¬ 
versity, as there was no public botanical garden at Abo. His 
discoveries in botany very materially enriched the “Species 
Plantarum” of his great master, and the Linnscan Herba¬ 
rium abounds with specimens brought home by him, distin- 
guislied by the letter K. Haller enumerates a long list of 
tracts published by Kahn ; and his inaugural dissertation 
appeared in the “ Ainoenitatcs Academic®” of Linnaeus. 
He was originally intended for the ecclesiastical profession, 
but was drawn aside from this pursuit by attending the 
lectures of Linn®us on natural history, given in tlie uni¬ 
versity of Upsal. Indeed, it was through the recommen¬ 
dation of Linn®us that professor Kalm was fixed upon to 
undertake the voyage to North America, and the account 
of his voyage was published in English by Forster in 1771. 
He afterwards made, at bis own expence, a very extensive 
tour into Russia, the history of which never appeared in 
print, but which is supposed to have furnished consider¬ 
able matter for the work of a Swedish writer, who pub¬ 
lished a book of travels in that kingdom. Kalm was a 
member of the royal Swedish academy of sciences, and 
died in 1779. His collection of dried plants, made in 
his various journeys, and doubtless valuable for the pur¬ 
poses of botanical information, is said to remain in the 
bands of his family in a state of neglect.' 

* Stoever’s Life of Liunieas.—Haller Bibl. Bot.—Reims’s Cycloptedia. 
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KANT (Immanuel), a German‘writer, who has lately 
attained extraordinary fame in his own country as the in¬ 
ventor of a new system of philosophical opinions, which, 
however, are not very likely to reach posterity, was bom, 
April 22, 1724, in the suburbs of Konigsberg, in Prussia. 
His father, John George Kant, was a sadler, born at 
Meroel, but originally descended from a Scotch family, 
who spelt their name with a C ; but the philosopher, the 
subject of this article, in early life converted the C into a 
K, as being more conformable to German orthography. 
Immanuel, the second of six children, was indebted to Ids 
father for an example of the strictest integrity and the 
greatest industry ; but he had neither time nor talent to be 
his instructor. From his mother, a woman of sound sense 
and ardent piety, he imbibed sentiments of warm and ani¬ 
mated devotion, which left to the latest periods of his life 
the stroijgest and most reverential impressions of her me¬ 
mory on his mind. lie received his first instructions in 
reading and writing at the charity-school in his parish; 
but soon gave such indications of ability and inclination to 
learn, as induced his uncle, a wealthy shoe-maker, to de¬ 
fray the expcnce of his farther education and studies. 
From school he proceeded to the college of Fridericianum, 
This was in 1740; and his first teacher was Martin Kaut- 
zen, to whom Kant was strongly attached, and who de¬ 
voted himself with no less zeal to the instruction of his 
pupil, and contributed very greatly to the unfolding of his 
talents. His favourite study at the university was that of 
mathematics, and the branches of natural philosophy con¬ 
nected with them. On the completion of his studies, he 
accepted a situation as tutor in a clergyman’s family. In 
this, and in two other similar situations, he was not able to 
satisfy his mind that he did his duty so well as he ought; 
he was, according to his own account, too much occupied 
with acquiring knowledge to be able to communicate the 
rudiments of it to others. Having, however, acted as a 
tutor for nine years, he returned to Konigsberg, and main¬ 
tained himself by private instruction. In 1746, when 
twenty-two years of age, he'began his literary career with 
a small work, entitled “ Thoughts on the estimation of 
the animal powers, with strictures on the proofs advanced 
by Leibnitz and other mathematicians on this point,” &c. 
In 1754 he acquired great reputation by a prize essay on 
the revolution of the earth round its axis; and the following 
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year was admilted to his* degree of master of arts, and en¬ 
tered immediately upon the task of lecturing, which he 
performed for many years to crowded audiences, and pub¬ 
lished several works, the ^titles of which are now of little 
importance, compared to his new metaphysical system, 
the first traces of which are to be found in his inaugural 
dissertation, written in 1770, when he was appointed to a 
professor’s chair in the university of Konigsberg ; the sub¬ 
ject was, “ De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma 
jat principiis.” Seated now in the chair of metaphysics, 
his subsequent publications were almost entirely of this 
nature. He pursued this study with unremitting ardour, 
and entered into all the depths of metaphysical subtlety, 
in order, as we are told, “ to unfold the rational powers 
of man, and deduce from thence his moral duties.** It 
was not till 1781, that the full principles of his system ap¬ 
peared in his “ Review of pure reason and the system it 
contains is commonly known under the name of the “ Cri¬ 
tical Philosophy.’* As this work had been variously mis¬ 
represented, be published a second part in 1783, entitled 
“ Prolegomena for future Metaphysics, which are to be 
considered as a science.” In 1786 he was Appointed rec¬ 
tor of the university, and was a second time called to the 
samp office, in 1788 ; and in a few months he w’as ad¬ 
vanced to be senior of the philosophical faculty. About 
1.798, he took leave of the public as an author, and soon 
after gave up all his official situations. During his latter 
years, his faculties were visibly decayed, in which state 
he died Kcb. 12, 1804. The character of Kant is said to 
have been contemplated w'ith universal respect and admi¬ 
ration, and during his life he received from the learned 
throughout Germany, marks of esteem bordering upon 
adoration. How far he de.served all this, is very question¬ 
able. His language is equally obscure, and ids reason¬ 
ings equally subtle with those of the commentators of 
Aristotle in the fifteenth century. The truth of this as.ser- 
tion will be denied by none who have endeavoured to make 
themselves masters of the works of Willich and Nitsch, 
two of his pupils; and the source of this obscurity seems 
to be sufficiently obvious. . Besides employing a vast num¬ 
ber of words of his own invention, derived from the Greek 
language, Kant uses expressions which have long been 
familiar to metaphysicians, in a sense different from that 
in which they are generally received j and we have no 
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^oubt that the difficulty of comprehending his philosophy 
has contributed, far more than any thing really valuable in 
it, to bring it into vogue, and raise the fame of the au¬ 
thor. For the following analysis of his system we are in¬ 
debted to one of our authorities, and we might perhaps 
deserve blame for the length of the article, if it did not 
appear necessary that some record should remain of a set 
of opinions that once threatened to usurp the place of all 
true philosophy as well as religion. The reader who studies 
for the practical improvement of his mind, will perceive 
at once, that it is the object of all such metaphysical 
projectors to render the world independent of revealed 
religidn. 

Kant divides all our knowledge into that which is a 
priori,” and that which is “ a posteriori.” Knowdedge 
“ a priori” is conferred upon us by our nature ; and know¬ 
ledge “ a posteriori” is derived from our sensations, or 
from experience; and it is in this system denominated 

empyric.” Kant does not, as this division would seem 
to imply, intend to revive the doctrine of innate ideas. 
He considers all knowledge as acquired ; he maintains that 
experience is the productrice of all knowledge, and that 
without it we could not have had a single idea. Our ideas 
‘‘ a priori,” he says, are produced with experience, but 
not by it, or do not proceed fron^ it. They exist in, and 
are forms of the mind. They are distinguished from other 
ideas by two marks, which are easily discerned ; they are 
universal and necessary ; they admit of no exception, and 
their converse is impossible. Ideas which we derive from 
experience have no such characters. We can imagine 
that what we have seen, or felt, or heard once, we may 
see, or feel, or hear again; but we do not perceive any 
impossibility in its being otherwise. Thus, if I see a 
building on fire, 1 am certain of this individual fact; but 
it affords no general knowledge. But if I take twice two 
small balls, and learn to call twice two four, 1 shall imme¬ 
diately be convinced that any two bodies whatever, when 
added to any other two bodies, will constantly make the 
sum of bodies four. Experience affords the opportunity 
of acquiring this knowledge, but it has not given it; for 
how could experience prove that this truth should never 
vary ? Experience must be limited, and cannot teach what 
is universal and necessary. It is not experience which dis¬ 
covers to us that we shall alwavs have the surface of a whole 
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pyramid, by multiplying its base by the third part of its 
height; or, that two parallel lines extended “ in infinitum” 
shall never meet. 

All mathematical truths, according to Kant, are a 
priorithus, that a straight line is the shortest of all 
possible lines between two given points; that the three 
angles in any plane triangle are always equal to two right 
angles, are propositions which are true “ a priori.” Pure 
knowledge “ a priori,” is that which is without any mix¬ 
ture of experience. Two and two make four, is a truth of 
which the knowledge is “ a prioribut it is not pure 
knowledge, because the truth is particular. The ideas of 
substance, and of cause and effect, are “ a prioriand 
when they are separated from the objects to which they 
refer, they form, according to this system, ** void ideas.” 
It is our knowledge “ a priori,” that is, the knowledge 
which precedes experience, as to its origin, which renders 
experience possible. Our faculty of knowledge has an 
effect on our ideas of sensation, analogous to that of a vessel 
which gives its own form to the liquor with which it is filled. 
Thus, in all knowledge “(a pOvSteriori,”\here is something 
“ a priori,” derived from our faculty of knowledge. All 
the operations of our minds, all the impressions which onr 
senses receive and retain, are brought into effect by the 
conditions, the forms, w^ich exist in us by the pure ideas 
“ a priori,” which alone render all our other knowledge 
certain. Time and space are the two essential forms of 
the mind: the first, for impressions received by the in¬ 
ternal sense; the second, for those received hy our ex¬ 
ternal senses. It is by means of the form space^ that we 
are enabled, ** a priori,” to attribute to external objects 
impenetrability, divisibility, &c.; and it is by means of the 
form time, that we attribute to any thing duration, suc¬ 
cession, &c. Arithmetic is derived from the internal sense, 
and geometry from that of our external. Our understanding 
collects the ideas received by the impressions made on our 
organs of sense, confers on those ideas unity by a parti¬ 
cular energy ** a priori,” and therdiiy forms the represen¬ 
tation of each object. Thus a person is successively struck 
with the impressions of all the parts which form a:particuiar 
garden. His understanding unites these impressions, or 
the ideas resulting from them ; and in the unity produced 
by the act, it acquires the idea of the whole garden. If 
the objects which produce the impressiont afford aUo the 
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matter of the ideas, then the ideas are.“ empyric j” but if 
the objects only unfold the forms of the thought, the ideas 
are “ a priori.” 

Judgments are divided into two species; analytic and 
synthetic. An judgment is that in which the attri¬ 

bute is the mere developenient of the subject, and is found 
by the simple analysis of the perception ; as, a triangle has 
three sides. A synthetical judgment is that in which the 
attribute is connected with the subject by a cause or basis 
taken from the faculty of knowledge, which renders this 
connection necessary ; as, iron is heavy ; wood is combus¬ 
tible ; the three angles of a plane triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

The forms of the understanding are, in this system, quan¬ 
tity, quality, relation, modality. Quantity is distinguished 
into general, particular, and individual; quality^ into af¬ 
firmation, negation, infinite; relation^ into categoric, hypo¬ 
thetic, and disjunctive; and modality, into problematic, 
certain, and necessary. M. Kant adds likewise to the pro¬ 
perties of the four principal forms of the understanding a 
table of categories, or fundamental ideas, “ a priori.” 

Pure reason is the faculty of tracing our knowledge “ a 
priori,” to subject it to principles, to trace it from its ne¬ 
cessary conditions, till it be entirely without condition, and 
in complete unity. I'he great wprk of Kant is divided into 
several parts, under the titles, “ Of iEsthetic transcen¬ 
dental ;” “ Of transcendental Logic“ Of the pure 
Ideas of the Understanding;” “Of the transcendental 
Judgment“ Of the Paralogism of pure Reason,” &c. 
We cannot, from the nature of our work, discuss all the 
parts of the system ; but may observe, that the author con¬ 
tends that we know objects only by the manner in which 
they affect us ; and as the impressions whicli they make 
upon us are only certain apparitions or phenomena, it is 
impossible for us to know what an object is in itself. Hence 
the system of Kant has been compared with that of Berke¬ 
ley, which maintains that sensations are only appearances, 
and that there is no truth, only in our reason. But Kant 
does not go to this length. According to his theory, the un¬ 
derstanding, when it considers the apparitions or pheno¬ 
mena, acknowledges the existence of the objects themselves, 
inasmuch as they serve for the bases of those apparitions ; 
though we know nothing of their reality, and though we 
can have no certainty but in experieuce. 
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Truth, accrtrdinor.fo oar author, consists in the agreement 
of our notions with the objects, in such a manner as that aU 
men are obliged to form the same judgment: belief con¬ 
sists in holding a thing to be true, in consequence of a 
persuasion which is entirely personal, and has not its basis 
in an object submitted to experience. There is a belief of 
doctrine, as, that “ there are inhabitants in the planets,’* 
which is not the same as moral belief; because in moral 
belief there is something necessary. The ordinary mode 
of teaching the existence of God belongs to the belief of 
doctrine; and it is the same with regard to the immortality 
of the soul: nevertheless, the author was a firm believer 
in the existence of God, and a future state; because, 
said he, “ this persuasion renders immovable my moral 
principles — principles which I cannot reject, without 
rendering myself conteraplible in my own eyes. I wish 
for happiness, but I do not wish for it without morality; 
and as it depends on nature, I cannot wish it with this 
condition, except by believing" that nature depends on 
a Being who causes this connection between morality 
and happiness. This supposition is founded on the want 
or necessity of my reason, and not on my duty. We 
have, however,” says Kiint, ** no certainty in our know¬ 
ledge of God ; because certainty cannot exist, except 
when it is founded on an object of experience. The philo¬ 
sopher acknowledges that pure reason is too weak to prove 
the existence of a being beyond the reach of our senses. 
I'hc necessity of believing in God is, therefore, only sub¬ 
jective, although necessary and general for all those be¬ 
ings who conform to their duty. "I'he proofs of natural 
theology, taken from the order and beauty of the universe, 
arc proofs only iu appearance. They resolve themselves 
into a bias of onr reason to suppose an infinite Intelligence, 
the author of ail that is possible ; hut from this bias it does 
not follow that there really is such an author. To say, 
that whatever exists must have a cause, is a maxim “ a 
priori hut it is a maxim applicable only to experience ; 
for we know not how to subject to the laws of our percep¬ 
tions that which is absolutely independent of them. It is 
impossible to know that God exists; but we can compre¬ 
hend how it is possible to act morally on the supposition of 
the existence of an intelligent Creator,—an existence 
which practical reason forces theoretical reason to adopt. 
This proof not only persuades, but even acts oa the coa- 
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viction, in proportion as the motives of our actions are 
conformable to the law of morality. Religion ought to be 
the means of virtue, and not its object. Man has not in 
himself the idea of religion, as he has that of virtue. The 
latter has its principle in the mind : it exists in itself, and 
not as the means of happiness; and it may be taught with¬ 
out the idea of God, for the pure law of morality is “ a 
priori.” He who does good by inclination, does not act 
morally. There are compassionate minds, which feel an 
internal pleasure in communicating joy around them, and 
who thus enjoy the satisfaction of others; but their actions, 
however just, however good, have no moral merit, and 
may be compared to other inclinations;—to that of honour, 
for example, which, while it meets with that which is just 
and useful, is worthy of praise and encouragement, but 
not of any high degree of esteem. According to Kant, we 
ought not even to do good, either for the pleasure which 
we feel in doing it, or in order to be happy, or to render 
others happy ; for any one of these motives would be em¬ 
piric, and injure the purity of our morals. We ought to 
act after the maxims derived “ a priori,” from the faculty 
of knowledge, which carry with them the idea of neces¬ 
sity, and are independent of all experience; after the 
maxims which, it is to be wished, could be erected into 
general laws for all beings endowed with reason. 

If this, says a judicious writer, be a correct view of the 
object and the results of the Critical Philosophy, we con¬ 
fess ourselves unable to discover any motive which should 
induce our countrymen, in their researches after truth, to 
prefer the dark lantern of Kant to the luminous torch of 
Bacon. The metaphysical reader will perceive, that, in 
this abstract, there is little which is new except the 
phraseology, that what is new is either unintelligible or 
untenable, and that his opinions on the existence of the 
Supreme Being have a manifest tendency to atheism. 
With these sentiments of Kant’s philosophy, w'e hear with¬ 
out surprize or regret that it is already much neglected in 
Germany, and will probably soon fall into utter oblivion.* 

KASTNER (Abraham Gothelf), an eminent mathe¬ 
matician, and professor of mathematics at Gottingen, was 
born at Leipsic, Sept. 27, 1719. He had part of his edu- 

» Dr. Gleig's Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, a very elaborate 
^nd valuable article,—.Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
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cation at home, under his father and uncle, both of whom 
were lecturers on jurisprudence, and men of general lite¬ 
rature. In 1731 he attended the philosophical lectures of 
the celebrated Winkler, and next year studied mathematics 
under G. F. Richter, and afterwards under Hausen *, but 
practical astronomy being at that period very little encou¬ 
raged at Lcipsic, he laboured for some years under great 
diiHculties for want of instruments, and does not appear 
to have made any great progress until, in 1742, he formed 
an acquaintance with J. C. Baumann, and by degrees 
ac(juired such helps as enabled him to make several obser¬ 
vations. Heinsius was his first preceptor in algebra ; and, 
in 175r>, he was invited to Gottingen, to .be professor of 
mathematics and moral philosophy, and afterwards became 
secretary of the royal society, and had the care of the 
observatory on the resignation of Lowitz in 1763 ; but, 
notwithstanding his talents in astronomy and geography, 
the services he rendered to the mathematical sciences in 
general are more likely to convey his name to posterity. 
He exerted himself with the most celebrated geometers of 
Germany, Segner, and Karsten, to restore to geometry its 
ancient rights, and to introduce more precision and accu¬ 
racy of demonstration into the whole of mathematical 
analysis. The doctrine of binomials; that of the higher 
equations; the laws of the equilibrium of two forces on the 
lever, and their composition ; are some of the most im¬ 
portant points in the doctrine of mathematical analysis and 
mathematics, vvliich Kiistner illustrated and explained in 
such a manner as to excel all his predecessors. Germany 
is in particular indebted to him for his classical works on 
every part of tlie pure and practical mathematics. They 
unite that solidity peculiar to the old Grecian geometry 
with great brevity and clearness, and a fund of erudition, 
by which Kastner has greatly contributed to promote the 
study and knowledge of the mathematics. Kastner's talents, 
however, were not confined to mathematics ; his poetical 
and humorous works, as well as his epigrams, are a proof 
of the extent of his genius; especially as these talents 
seldom fall to the lot of a mathematician. How K^tner 
acquired a taste fur tliese pursuits, we are told by himself 
in one of his letters. In the early part of his life he 
resided at Leipsic, among friends who were neither mathe¬ 
maticians nor acquainted with the sciences ; he then, as he 
tells us, contracted the bad habit of laughing at others 
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but lie used always to say, Hanc veniarn damns petimusque 
vicissim. 

K^stner died at Gottingen, June 20, 1800. Besides 
works on the pure and practical mathematics, we are in¬ 
debted to Ky.stner for a history of the mathematics, from 
the revival of literature to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Vol. I. contains arithmetic, algebra, the elements of 
geometry, trigonometry, and practical geometry, and was 
published at Gottingen, 1796, and an appendix in 1797. 
Vol. 11. which appeared at the same time, embraces per¬ 
spective geometrical analysis, and the higher geometry, 
mechanics, optics, and astronomy.' 

KAUFFMAN (Mary Angelica), a female artist, well 
known in this country, was born in 1740, at Coire, the 
capital of the Grisons, and received the elements of art 
from her father, who, on some surprising proofs of her 
early capacity, at the age of fourteen, conducted her to 
Milan, and, after some years’ practice there and elsewhere, 
to Rome, where her talents, charms, accomplishments, and 
graces, soon rendered her an object of general admiration ; 
in 1764 she removed to Venice, and in the following year 
accompanied lady Wentworth, the wife of the British resi¬ 
dent, to England. Here, enjoying royal favour, the arl>i- 
tress of public taste, loved, esteemed, perhaps envied by 
artists, decorated with academic honours, opulent and 
happy, she sunk her own name in that of sir A. Zucchi, a 
Venetian artist, whom she married*, and, after a residence 
of seventeen years, returned, through her native place, to 
Italy, and settled at Rome; where, after a new career of 
success, courted, employed, and rewarded, by monarchs, 
princes, and the most distinguished travellers, she died in 
1807, of gradual decay, resigned, regretted, and honour¬ 
ed by splendid obsequies. 

Mr. Fuseli, who was honoured by* the friendship of An¬ 
gelica, and cherishes her memory, says, tliat he “ has no 


* In the Cyclupsedia, we are lotd, 
that after some years residence here, 
she was unhappily deceivfxl by a foot¬ 
man of .a German count, who, coming 
to England, personated his master, 
contrived to be pn-scoted at court, and 
persuaded Angelica to marry him. 'I'lie 
cheat was soon discovered, and the 
rascal had not the iiumanity to endea¬ 
vour to south her di.'.appoiutineiit by 


kindness, but tirated ber very ill. A* 
la-.t, however, by a payment made t<. 
him of .'*0')/ he «as induced to leturii 
to Germany, and promised never '<► 
molest her any mare. He kepi his 
engagement; and the lady not hear u:; 
of him for seven years, and ennoluding 
him dead, then married an lialiau 
painter of the name of Zucchi. 


' Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, vol IX 
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wish to contradict those who make success the standard of 
genius, and as their heroine equalled the greatest names 
in the first, suppose that she was on a level with them in 
powers. Angelica pleased, and deserved to please, the age 
in which she lived, and the race for which she wrought. 
The Germans, with as much patriotism at least as judg¬ 
ment, have styled her the Paintress of Minds (Seelen Mah- 
lerin): nor can this be wondered at from a nation, who^ 
in A. R. Mengs, Batter themselves to possess an artist equal 
to RaBaello. The male and female characters of Ange¬ 
lica never vary in form, features, and expression, from 
the favourite ideal she had composed in her mind. Her 
heroes are all, the man to whom she thought she could have 
submitted, though him perhaps she never found; and to 
his fancied manner of acting and feeling, she, of course, 
submitted the passions of the subject. Her heroines are 
herself; and whilst suavity of countenance and alluring 
graces shall be able to divert the general eye from the 
sterner demands of character and expression, can never 
fail to please.’* 

Angelica painted the lighter scenes of poetry with a 
grace and taste entirely her own ; and happily formed to 
meet that of an engraver whose labours highly contributed 
to the growth and perpetuity of her fame. Bartolozzi was 
the man, who, enjoying at the same time, youth, health, 
and ingenuity, almost entirely devoted his talents between 
Angelica and Cipriani. The three were endowed with con¬ 
genial feelings in arts; which, if not of the highest class, 
were certainly entitled to rank among the most agreeable.* 
KAYE, KEYE, CAY, or CAIUS (JOHN), a learned 
English physician and co-founder of Gonvil and Cains 
college, Cambridge, the son of Robert Kaye, of a Norfolk 
family, was born at Norwich, Oct. 6, 1510. After having 
received his school education at Norwich, he was admitted 
very young of Gonvil-hall, of which he became fellow. 
While here, among other proofs of literary application, he 
informs us that at the age of twenty-one, he translated out 
of Greek into Latin, Nicephorus Caliistus*s treatise of 
“ Confession in prayer,*’ another of Chrysostom, on the 
** manner of prayer ;’* and out of Latin into English, Eras¬ 
mus’s paraphrase on Jude. He also epitomized his book 

* Pilkington, by Fuseli, in art, Zucebi.—Gent. Maj. vol. LXXVlU.--AUl$-* 
nwam, voi. III. and IV.—Kees’s Cyclopatdia. 
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De Vera Thedlogia.” The study of divinity might pro* 
bably have engaged his attention at this time, but we hnd 
that when he went afterwards, according to the custom of 
the age, to Italy, he studied physic under the learned 
Montanus, and soon became h^imseif so eminent in that 
faculty, as to read lectures in the university of Padua fur 
some years. We also hnd him reading lectures on Aris¬ 
totle at that university about 1542, but he took his doctors 
degree at Bononia. In 1543 he travelled through the 
greatest part of Italy, Germany, and France, and on his 
return to England, commenced M. D. at Cambridge, and 
practised both at Shrewsbury and Norwich with such suc¬ 
cess, as to be considered one of the ablest physicians in 
England. It was doubtless this high reputation which pro¬ 
cured him the lionour of being successively physician to 
Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 

In 1547, he was admitted fellow of the college of phy¬ 
sicians in London, of which he held all the higher ofHces, 
of censor, president, &c. and upon every occasion shewed 
himself a zealous defender of the college’s rights and 
privileges, and a strict observer of lier statutes, never, even 
in advanced life, absenting himself from the comiiia, or 
meetings, without a dispensation. He also compiled the 
annals of the college from 1553 to 1572, eutering every 
uiemorahle trunsaclion in its due time and order. In 1557, 
being in great favour with queen Mary, and, as it is said, 
almost an oracle in her opinion, lie dcLermined to employ 
this influence in behalf of literature in geiieral, and ac- 
cordintrlv obtained a licence to advance Gunvil-hall, in 
which he had been educated, into a college. As yet it 
was not a corporation, or body public; but, by Caius’s in¬ 
terest at court, it was now incorporated by the name of 
Gonvil and Caius College, whiclt he endowed with con¬ 
siderable estates, purchased by him on the dissolution of 
the monasteries, for the maintciiance of an additional num¬ 
ber of fellows and scholars. He also built, at his own ex- 
pence, the new square called Caius Court. The first sta¬ 
tutes of this new foundation were drawn up by him, and 
that he might have the better opportunity of consulting its 
interest, he accepted, ami retained, the mastership, almost 
as long as he lived. Some short time iiefore his decease 
he caused another master to be appointed in his room, but 
continued in college as a fellow-commoner, assisting daily^ 
at divine service in a [nivate seat in the chaoed, which he 
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had built for himself. Here ;he died July 22, 1573, and 
was buried in the collcge-chapal, with the short epitaph of 
** Fui Caius. Vivit post funera virtus.” 

Caius's religious principles have been disputed. The 
most probable conjecture is, that he had a secret inclina- 
tion to the principles of his early years, but conformed, 
at least in outward observances, to the reformation in his 
latter days. Of his learning there is no difference of opi» 
nion. It was various and extensive; and his knowledge of 
the Greek language, particularly, gave him a superiority 
over most of his contemporaries, the study of that lan¬ 
guage in this country being then in its infancy. His zeal 
for the interests of learning appears from his munificence 
to his alma mater, and the same motive led him in 1557 to 
erect a monument in St. Paul’s cathedral to the celebrated 
Linacre. As an author, he wrote much ; but some of his 
works have not been published. He revised, corrected, 
and translated several of Galen’s works, printed at different 
times abroad. He published also, 1. “ Hippocrates de 
Medicamentis,” first discovered in MS. by him ; also “ de 
ratione Victus,” 8vo. 2. De medendi methodo,” Basil, 
1544, Lond. J556, 8vo. 3. “ De Ephemera Britannica,” 
or an account of the sweating sickness in England, Lond« 
!S56, and reprinted so lately as 1721. 4. “ De Thermis 

Britannicis.” 5. “ Of some rare Plants and Animals,” 
Lond. 1570. 6 . “ De Canibus Britannicis,” Lond. 1570, 

and inserted entire in Pennant’s “ British Zoology.” 7. 
“ De pronunciatione Graecse et Latinae linguro,” Lond. 
1574, with several other works, a history of his college, 
&c. still in manuscript*. One only of his works we re¬ 
serve for a more particular notice. This was his History 
of the university of Cambridge, occasioned by the appear¬ 
ance of a work written by the subject of our next article, 
in which it was asserted that Oxford was the most ancient 


♦ There is considerable diiBcuUy in 
recovering the proper titles and dat^ s 
of books of the sixteenth century ; and 
Bale, Pits, and even Tanner, often 
give as separate publications, what 
belong to a collection. We are not 
sure that in the above list we have not 
fisllen into the same error; but we can 
refer the reader to a very scarce vo> 
Inme, in whfch the best of Caios’s 
tracts arc to be found, and in which 
Uiay were collected by the author. It 


is entitled, *' J. Caii Britanni Opera 
aliquot et Versioncs, partim jam nata, 
partial recognita atque aucta.” Lo- 
vaine, 1556, 8vo. To this edit.jn is 
prefixed a print of Dr. Cains, accu. 
rately cut in wood, with a lai^e beard, 
according to the custom of the age. 
Dr. Jebb's volume of Caius’s traats in¬ 
cludes, ** De Cauibus {” ** De variis 
Antmalibus " De libris propriis 
and " De proauneiatinna Qr. & Lax." 
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university, founded by some Greek philosophers, the com¬ 
panions of Brutus, and restored by king Alfred in 870, 
consequently older than Cambridge. Dr. Cains, however, 
completely defeated his antagonist by going farther back in 
ancient history, and asserting, that Cambridge was founded 
by Cantaber, 394 years before Christ, and consequently 
was 1267 years older than Oxford ! Strype says that Cains 
published this work (in 1368, 8vo.) at the motion of arch¬ 
bishop Parker. It is to be regretted that cither should 
have embarked in so ridiculous a controversy. * 

KAV, or CAIUS (Thomas), the antagonist of Dr. Caiu* 
in the antiquity of the universities, was born, as Wood con¬ 
jectures, in Lincolnshire, but, according to Blumefield, 
was of a Yorkshire family. He was, however, educated at 
University college, Oxford, where he entered about the 
3'oarI522. In 1325, he was elected fellow of All Souls, 
where he took his degrees in arts, and at that time was 
esteemed an excellent Latin scholar, Grecian, and poet. 
In 1534, he was unanimously chosen registrar of the uni¬ 
versity j but, ill 1552, was deprived of this office for negli¬ 
gence. Soon after the arccssioii oi queen Elizabeth, he 
was made prebendary of Salisbury. In 1561, he was 
elected master of University college, to which lie was 
afterwards a considerable benefactor; and, in 1563, he 
nas instituted to tlic rectoiy of 7’redington in Worcester¬ 
shire. IJe died in his college, in 137 2, and wais buried in 
the church of St. Peter’s in the East. He was well versed 
in sacred and profane learning, but, according to Smith, 
negligent and careless in some parts of his conduct. He 
translated Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase on St. Mark,” by com¬ 
mand of queen Catherine Parr, Loud. 1518; and likewise 
made translations from the Greek of Aristotle, Eurijiides, 
&c. hut which do not appear to have been printed. What 
preserves liis memory is his vindication of the antiquity of 
Oxford, meiiiionod in the preceding article, entitled, 
‘‘xYssertio anlicjuitatis Oxonietisis academi®,” printed with 
Dr. .John Caius’s answer, 1568, 1574, and again by Hearne 
2 vols. 8VO, 1730. Mr. Smith, in his history of Univer¬ 
sity College, has nearly answered Caius’s arguments re¬ 
specting Alfred. 

• Biog. Brit.—Strype’s Parker, p. 199—201, 257, 5S0.—Perk’* Desiderata, 

« Ath. Ox. vol. 1.—Smith’i Annals of Uoirersity College, p. 161. 
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KEACH (Benjamin), a Baptist divine of considerable 
note in his day, and some of wliose writings are still popu¬ 
lar, was born Feb. 29, 1640, at Stokehaman in Bucking¬ 
hamshire : he appears to liave had no regular education, 
owing to the poverty of his parents, and for some timo 
worked at a trade. He read much, however, in the reli¬ 
gious controversies of the times, and entertaining doubts 
of the validity of infant baptism, was himself re-baptised 
by immersion, when in his fifteenth year, and joined him¬ 
self to a congregation of Baptists. Between this and his- 
eighteenth year, he probably studied with a view to the 
ministry, as at that latter period, he became a preacher, 
and some time after his settlement in London,- attached 
himself to the particular or Calvinistic Ba|)tists.^ After 
the restoration, he frequently was involved in prosecutions, 
owing to the bold avowal of his sentiments, especially in a 
little tract called “ The Child’s Instructor,” in which he 
asserted that infants ought not to be baptised ; that laymen, 
having abilities, might preach the gospel, &c. For this 
he was tried at Aylesbury assizes, Oct. 8, 1664, and sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment and pillory, the latter of which 
was executed at the market-place of Winslow, where he 
was then a preacher. Jn 1668 he was chosen pastor of a 
congregation of Baptists in Goat-yard passage, Horsley- 
down, Southwark. In 1674 and some following years, he 
had a controversy, concerning his particular tenets, with 
Baxter, Burkitt, Flavel, and others, and with some of his 
own persuasion, concerning certain minute points of dis¬ 
cipline. He was in all his opinions sincere, and accounted 
a man of great piety, and of very considerable knov\ ledge, 
considering the want of early education and opportunities. 
He died July 18, 1704, and was interred in the burial- 
ground belonging to the Baptists, in the Park Southwark, 
He published a great many tracts, some controversial and 
some practical. His “ Travels of True Godliness,” and 
“ Travels of Ungodliness,” written in the manner of Buii- 
yan, have passed through many editions, and are still po¬ 
pular ; but his ablest works are his Key to open Scrip¬ 
ture Metaphors,” first published in 1682; and bis Ex¬ 
position of the Parables,” 1704, both in folio.* 

KEATE (Gkokge), a very agreeable English writer, wai| 
descended from sir George Hungerford, his great grand- 

' Crosby’s Hist, of the Baptists.—Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches^ 
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father, by lady Frances Ducie, only daughter of Francis 
lord Seymour, baron of Trowbridge. He was born, as 
may be conjectured, about 1729 or 1730, and received his 
education at Kingston school, under the rev. Mr. Woode- 
son. From thence he went to Geneva, where he resided 
some years; and during his stay there, became acquainted 
with Voltaire, with whom he continued to correspond many 
years after he returned to England. After finishing the 
tour of Europe, he settled as a student in the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, was called to the bar, and sometimes attended West- 
niinster-hall; though he did not meet with encouragement 
enough to induce his perseverance in his profession, nor 
indeed does it seem probable that he had sufficient appli¬ 
cation for it. His first performance was “ Ancient and 
Modern Rome,” a poem, written at Rome in 1755, and 
published in 17i)0, with merited applause. Soon after, he 
printed “ A short Account of the Ancietit History, present 
Government, and Laws of the Republic of Geneva.” This 
work he dedicated to his friend Voltaire. In 1762 he 
produced an “ Ej)ist!e from lady Jane Gray to lord Guild- 
lord Dudley;”* and in 176^ The Alps,” a poem, which, 
for truth of description, elegance of versification, and vi¬ 
gour of imagination, greatly surpasses all his other poeti¬ 
cal productions. In 1764 he produced “ Netley Abbey;” 
and in 1765, the “ Temple Student, an Epistle to a Friend,” 
in winch he agreeably rallies his own want of application in 
the study of the law, and iniiinates his irresistible penchant 
for the belles lettres. In 1769 he married miss Hudson, 
of Wanlip, Leicestershire. Some months before which, he 
had published “ Ferney,” an epistle to Mons. de Voltaire, in 
which he introduced a fine eulogium on Shakspeare, which 
procured him, soon after, the compliment, from the mayor 
and burgesses of Stratford, of a standish, mounted with sil¬ 
ver, made out of the mulberry-tree planted by that illus¬ 
trious bard. In 1773 he pubiished “The Monument in 
Arcadia,” a dramatic poem, foundetl on a well-known pic¬ 
ture of Poussin; and in 1779, “Sketches from Nature, 
taken and coloured in a Journey to Margate,” 2 vols. 
l2mo, an imitation of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey * 
In 1781 he collected his poetical works in two volumes, 
with a dedication to Dr. Heberden, including a number of 
new pieces never before printed, and an excellent por¬ 
trait of himself. Of these pieces, one was “ The Helve- 
tiad,” a fragment, written at Geneva, in 1756. He had 

T 2 
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intended to compose a poem of some length, on the 
subject of the emancipation of Switzerland from the op¬ 
pression of the house of Austria, and had even settled the 
plan of his work, when he acquainted M. Voltaire with his 
intention, who advised him rather to employ his time on 
subjects more likely to interest, the public attention: 
“ For,” said be, “ should you devote yourself to the com¬ 
pletion of your present design, the Swiss would be much 
obliged to you, without being able to read you, and the 
rest of the world would care little about the matter.” 
Whatever justice there was in this remark, Mr. K. relin¬ 
quished his plan, and never resumed it afterwards. In 
1781, he published an “ Epistle to Angelica Kauffman.” 

A few years after he becanje engaged in a long and vex¬ 
atious lawsuit, in consequence of the neglect (to say the 
least of it) of an architect who professed himself to be his 
friend; the particulars of which it is of no importance to 
detail. At the conclusion of the business he shewed that 
his good humour had not forsaken him: and in 1787 he 
gave to the public the principal circumstances of his case 
ii) a performance entitled The Distressed Poet, a serio¬ 
comic Poem, in three cantos,” 4to, with some pleasantry, 
and without any acrimony. 

In the next year, 17S8, the last of his productions ap¬ 
peared ; and the composition was very honourable to his 
talents and his liherality% In t7S2, the Antelope packet 
was shipwrecked on the Pelew Islands, w'here the com - 
niander, captain Wilson, and his crew lived some time be¬ 
fore they could get off. The circumstances attending this 
extraordinary deliveraitce having been communicated to Mr. 
Keate, he offered to draw up the narrative of them for the 
advantage of liis friend captain Wilson. This he executed 
in “ All Account of the Pelew Islands, situated in the 
western part of the Pacific ocean ; composed from the 
journals and communications of captain Henry Wilson and 
some of his officers, who in August 1783 were there ship¬ 
wrecked, in the Antelope, a packet belonging to the honour¬ 
able East India Company,” 4to, a work written with great 
elegance, compiled with much care, and which, if embel¬ 
lished (as it certainly appears to be) with facts better cal¬ 
culated to have found a place in a novel than a genuine 
narrative, must be ascribed to the mis-information of 
those who were actors in the scene, and must first have 
deceived before they obtained credit. Mr. Keate (who 
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undertook the task on the most disinterested principle, and 
derived no advantage whatever from the work) was too 
hturd}' a moralist to have had any hand in the imposition. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, Mr. Keatc was 
the author of many prologues and epilogues, spoken at 
Mr. Newcomb’s school at Hackney ; and of otlier occa¬ 
sional verses in the literary journals, not, however, of suf¬ 
ficient importance to be enumerated. He had also 
adapted his friend Voltaire’s “ Semiramis” to the stage; 
but this was superseded, in 1777, at Drury-lane, by cap¬ 
tain Ayscough’s translation. 

Mr. Keate’s life passed without any vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune ; he inherited an ample estate, which he did not at¬ 
tempt to increase otherwise than by those attentions which 
prudence dictated in the mauageinent of it. He was hos¬ 
pitable and beneficent, and possessed the good will of 
nuiiikind in a very eminent degree. For the last year or 
two, his health visibly (leclineJ ; hut on the day lie <Ued, 
he appeared to be somewhat mended. His death was sud¬ 
den, on June 27, 17 97. lie left one daughter, married 
in 1796 to .John Henderson, esq. of the Adelphi. His 
widow died in [600. At the time of his death, Mr. Keate 
was u Ijcneher e.f the 'i’empie, and .a very old member of 
the royal and antiquary societies, of both which he had 
beeti fiequenlly elected one of the council.* 

KEATING (Geoffkky), an Irish historian, was born 
in the province of Munster, of English ancestry, and 
nourished in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
He was educated with a view to the Roman catholic church, 
and_ having received at a foreign university the degree of 
D. D. he returned to his native country, and became a ce¬ 
lebrated preacher. Being well versed in the ancient Irish 
language, he collected the remains of the early history 
and antiquities of the island, and formed them into a re¬ 
gular narrative. This work, which he finished about the 
time of the accession of Charles I. commences from the 
first planting of Ireland, after the deluge, and goes on to 
the seventeenth year of king Henry II. giving an account 
of the lives and reigns of one hundred and seventy-funr 
kings of the Milesian race, replete with fictitious person¬ 
ages and fabulous narratives, which, however, it has been 
said, he gives as such, and does not impose them on his 


1 Gentlctnau’E and European Maga*in«s for 1797.—NiclioU’s Mowycr. 
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readets as true history. The work remained in MS. in the 
original language, till it was translated into English hy 
permot O’Connor, and published in London in 1723; but 
a better edition appeared in 1738, with plates of the arms 
of the principal Irish families, and an appendix, not in the 
former, respecting the ancient names of places. Keating 
died about the middle of the seventeenth century, or, as 
some think, much earlier, about 1625. He wrote some 
pieces of the religious cast, and two poems, one, an 

Elegy on the Death of the Lord Decies,” the other a 
burlesque on his servant Simon, whom he compares with 
the ancient heroes.* 

KEBLE (Joseph), an English lawyer, was the son of a 
lawyer of eminence, during Cromwell’s usurpation, and 
born in London, 1632. After a proper preparation, he was 
sent to Jesus-college, Oxford; whence he shortly removed 
to All-souls, of which he was made fellow by the parlia¬ 
ment visitors in 1648. He took the degree of LL. B. in 
1644; and, not long after, was admitted student at Gray’s 
inn, London, and became a barrister about 1658 The 
following year he went to Paris. After the restoration, he 
attended the King’s bench bar with extraordinary assi¬ 
duity, continuing there as long as the court sat, in all the 
terms from 1661 to 1710, but was hardly ever known to 
be retained in any cause, or even to make a motion. He 
died suddenly, under the gate-way of Gray’s-inn, Aug. 
1710, Just as he was going to take the air in a coach. He 
was a man of incredible industry, for besides having pub¬ 
lished sevend books in his life-time, he left above 100 
large folios, and more than 50 thick 4tos in MS. twenty of 
which are in the library of Gray’s-inn. Writing must have 
been his delight as well as employment, and became so 
habitual, that he not only reported the law cases at the 
King’s-bcnch, Westminster, but all the sermons at Gray’s- 
inn chapel, both forenoon and afternoon, which amounted at 
last to above 4000. This was the mode of the times when 
he was young ; and there is a mechanism in some natures, 
which makes them fond of proceeding as they have set out. 
He appears to have been a man of a singular turn in other 
respects, yet regular in his conduct, and very benevolent. 

The first work he uhdertook for the public was a new 
table, with many new references, to the statute-book, in 
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i674.' 2. An Explanation of the Law^ against Recu¬ 
sants, &c. abridged,” 1681, 8vo. 3. “An Assistance to 
Justices of the Peace, for the easier Perforihance of their 
Duty,” 1683, folio; licensed by all the judges. 4, “Re¬ 
ports taken at the King’s-bench at Westminster, from the 
12th to the 30th year of the Reign of our late Sovereign 
Lord King Charles II.” 1685, 3 vols. folio. This work 
was also licensed by the judges ; but not being digested in 
the ordinary method of such collections, and having.no 
table of references, it was not so well received as was ex¬ 
pected ; and the credit of it being once sunk, could not 
be retrieved, though the table was added in 1696. Indeed, 
as a reporter he does not stand high in the opinion of the 
profession. 5. Two essays, one “On Human Nature, or the 
Creation of Mankind the other, “ On Human Actions.” 
These were pamphlets.’ 

K.KCKEHMAN (Bartholomrw), a very learned man, 
ivas born at Dantzic, in Prussia, 1571. He received the 
first rucliinents of learning under James Fabricius, so dis¬ 
tinguished by his zeal against Papists, Anabaptists, and 
other heretics; and in 1589, was sent to the university of 
Wirteiuberg, where he studied philosophy and divinity. 
Two years after, he removed to the university of Leipsic ; 
whence, after half a year’s .stay, he went in 1592, to 
that of Heidelberg. Here he took a master’s degree, 
and was so liighly esteemed by the governors of the uni- 
versit}', that he was first made a tutor and afterwards He¬ 
brew professor tliere. In 1597, the senate of Dantzic, 
pleased with the rej)utation and merit of their countryman, 
sent him a formal and honourable invitation, by letter, to 
come and take upon him part of the management of their 
academy, vxhicli he at first refused, but on a second invi¬ 
tation, in 1601, consented, after having first received the 
degree of D. D. at Heidelberg. As soon as be was settled 
at Dantzic, he proposed to lead the youth through the 
I'ery penetralia of philosophy, by a newer and more com¬ 
pendious method than had hitherto been found out,,ac¬ 
cording to which they might, within the compass of three 
years, finish a complete course. For this purpose he pur¬ 
sued the scheme he had begun at Heidelberg, and drew 
up a great number of books and systems upon all sorts of 
yubjects; logic, rhetoric, oeconoinics, ethics, politics, phy- 
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sics, metaphysics, geography, astronomy, &c.: and in.this 
industrious manner he went on till 1609, when, fairly worn 
out with constant attention to the business of teaching, he 
died at the early age of thirty-eight. His works were 
published at Geneva in 1614, 2 vols. fol. The most va¬ 
luable are his systematic treatises on rhetoric; but they 
were ail for some time used in teaching, and afterwards 
pillaged by other compilers, without acknowledgment.' 

KKENK (Kdmund), an English prelate, born in 1713, 
was the younger son of Charles Keene, of Lynn, in Nor¬ 
folk, esq. sometime mayor of that town, whose eldest son 
was sir Benjamin Keene, many years ambassador at Ma¬ 
drid, and K. B. who died Dec. 15, 1757, leaving his fortune 
to the subject of this article. Mr. Edmund Keene was 
first educated at the Charter-house, and afterwards at Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he was admitted in 1730. In 
1738 he was appointed one of his majesty’s preachers at 
Whitehall chapel, and made fellow of Peterhouse in 1739. 
In 1740 he was made chaplain to a regiment of marines; 
and, in the same year, by the interest of his brother with 
sir Robert Walpole, he succeeded bishop Butler in the 
valuable rectory of Stanhope, in the bishopric of Durham. 
In 1748, he preached and published a sermon at Newcastle, 
at the anniversary meeting of the society for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen ; and, in December 
following, on tlie death of Dr. Whalley, he was chosen 
master of Peterhouse. In 1750, being vice-chancellor, 
under the auspices of the late duke of Newcastle, he ve¬ 
rified the concluding paragraph in his speech on being 
elected, ** Nec tardmn nec timidum habebitis procancella- 
riuui,” by promoting, with great zeal and success, the re- 
gulaiions for improving the discipline of the university. 
This exp. sell him to much obloquy from the younger part 
of it, particularly in the lamous “ Fragment,” and “ 'Hie 
Key to the Fragment,” by Dr. King, in which Dr. Keene 
was ridiculed (in prose) under the name of Mun, and in 
that of the “ Capitade” (in verse), under that of Aciitus, 
but at the same time his care and attention to the interests 
and character of the university justly endeared him to his 
great patron, so that in Jan. 1752, soon after the expira¬ 
tion ot his office, which beheld for two years, be was no- 
roiDated to the see of Chester, vacant by the death of bishop 
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Peploe, and was consecrated in Ely-housc chapel on Palm 
Sunday, March 22. With this he held in conimendain his 
rectory, and, for two years, his headship, when he was 
succeeded, much to his satisfaction, by Dr. Law. In May 
following his lordship married the only daughter of Lan¬ 
celot Andrews, esq. of Edmont >n, formerly an eminent 
linen-draper in Cheapside, a lady of considerable fortune, 
and a descendant of the family of bishop Andrews, She 
died March 24, 1776. In 1770, on the <leatli of bishop 
Maw.son, he was translated to the valuable see of Ely. 
lleceiving large dilapidations, his lordship proeured an act 
of parliament for alienating the old palace in Ilolborn, and 
building a new one, by which the see has been freed from 
a great incumbrance, and obtained some increase also of 
annual revenue. “ 'I'iie bishopric,” it has been humorously 
observed, “ though stripjted of the strawberries which 
Shakspeare commemorates to have been so noted in fJol- 
born, has, in lieu of them, what may very well console a 
man not over-scrupulous in his appetites, viz. a new man¬ 
sion of PortUuul stone in Dover-street, and a revenue of 
5000/. a year, to keep it warm and in good repute.” Bishop 
Keene soon followed his friend Dr. Caryl, “whom,” he 
said, “ he had long known and regarded, and who, though 
lie liad a few more years over him, he did not tliink would 
have gone before hiin.” He died July 6, 1781, in the 
sixty-eighth year of liis age, and was buried at his own 
desire in hisliop West’s chapel, Ely cathedral, where is a 
short epitaph drawn up by himself. “ Bishop Keene,” it 
is observed by bishop Newtoti, “ succeeded to Ely, to his 
heart’s desire, and happy it was that he did so; for, few 
could have borne the ex ponce, or have displayed the taste 
and magniticence, which he has done, having a liberal for¬ 
tune as well as a liberal mind, and really meriting the ap¬ 
pellation of a builder of palaces. For, he built a new 
palace at Chc'ster; he built anew Fly-house in London; 
and, in a great measure, a new palace at Ely; leaving 
only the outer walls standing, he formed a new inside, and 
thereby converted it into one of the best episcopal houses, 
if not the very best, in the kingdom. He had indeed re¬ 
ceived the money which arose from the sale of old Ely- 
house, and also what was paid by the executors of his pre¬ 
decessor for dilapidations, which, all together, amounted 
to about 11,000/.; but yet he expended some thousands 
more of his own upon the buildings, and new houses re- 
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quire new furniture.” It is chiefly on account of this taste 
jand muniflcence that he deserves notice, as he is not 
known in tlje literary world, unless by five occasional ser¬ 
mons of no distinguished merit.* 

KEILL (John), an eminent mathematician and philo¬ 
sopher, was born Dec. 1,1671, at Edinburgh, where he 
received the 6rst rudiments of learning; and, being edu¬ 
cated in that university, continued there till he took the 
degree of M. A. His genius leading him to the mathema¬ 
tics, he studied that science very successfully under David 
Gregory the professor there, who was one of the first that 
had embraced the Newtonian philosophy; and, in 1694, 
he followed his tutor to Oxford, where, being admitted of 
Baliol, he obtained one of the Scotch exhibitions in that 
college. He is said to have been the first who taught 
Newton’s principles by the experiments on which they are 
grounded, which he was enabled to do by an apparatus of 
instruments of his own providing; and the lectures he de¬ 
livered in his chambers upon natural and experimental 
philosophy, procured him very great reputation. The first 
public specimen he gave of his skill in mathematical and 
philosophical knowledge, was his “ Examination of Bur¬ 
net’s Theory of the Earth,” which appeared in 169S, and 
was universally applauded by the men of science, and al¬ 
lowed to be decisive against the doctor’s “ Theory.” To 
this piece he subjoined “ Remarks upon Whiston’s New 
Theory of the Earth;” and these theories, being defended 
by their respective inventors, drew from Keill, in 1699, 
another performance entitled “ An Examination of the 
Reflections of the Theory of the Earth, together with ‘ a 
Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Whiston’s New Theory’.” 
Dr. Burnet was a man of great humanity, moderation, and 
candour; and it was therefore supposed that Keill had 
treated him too roughly, considering the great disparity of 
years between them. Keill, however, left the doctor in 
possession of that which has since been thought the great 
characteristic and excellence of bis work : and, though he 
disclaimed him as a philosopher, yet allowed him to be a 
man of a fine imagination. “Perhaps,” says he, “many 
of his readers will be sorry to be uhdeceived about his 
Theory ; for, as 1 believe never any book was fuller of 
mistakes and errors in philosophy, so none ever abounded 
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with more beautiful scenes and surprizing images of nature. 
But I write only to those who might expect to find a true 
philosophy in it: they who read it as an ingenious romance 
will still be pleased with their entertainment.” 

The following year Dr. Millington, Sedleian professor 
of natural philosophy in Oxford, who had been appointed 
physician in ordinary to king William, substituted Keill as 
his deputy, to read lectures in the public schools. This 
office he discharged with great reputation ; and the term 
of enjoying the Scotch exhibition at Baliol-college, with¬ 
out taking orders, now expiring, he accepted an invitation 
from Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christ-church, to reside there. 
In 1701 he published his celebrated treatise, the substance 
of several lectures on the new philosophy, entitled “ In- 
troductio ad veram physicam,” which is supposed to be the 
best and most useful of all his performances. In the pre¬ 
face he insinuates the little progress that Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“ Principui” had made in the world ; and says, that 
“though the mechanical philosophy was then in repute, 
yet, in most of the writings upon this subject, scarce any 
thing was to be found but the name.” The first edition 
of this book contained only fourteen lectures ; but to the 
second, in 1705, he added two more. About 50 years 
ago, when the Newtonian philosophy begin to be e.sta- 
blished in France, this piece was in great esteem there, 
being considered as the best introduction to the ** Prin- 
cipia and a new edition in English was printed at Lon¬ 
don in 17:J6, at the instance of M, Maupertuis, who was 
then in England, and subjoined to it a new hypothesis of 
his own, concerning the ring of the planet Saturn. 

In Feb. 1701 he was admitted a fellow of the royal 
society; and, in 1708, published, in the “ Philosophical 
'I’ransactions,” a paper “ Of the Laws of Attraction, and 
its Physical Principles.” At the same time, being ofiended 
at a passage in the “ Acta Eruditoruin” at Leipsic, in 
which Sir Isaac Newton’s claim to the first invention of the 
method of fluxions was called in question, he communi¬ 
cated to the royal society another paper, in which he 
asserted the justice of that claim. In 1709 he was ap¬ 
pointed treasurer to the Palatines, and in that station 
attended them in their passage to New England ; and, 
soon after his return in 1710, was chosen Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford. In 1711, being attacked by 
he entered the lists against that mathenn^atician. 
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ill the dispute about the invention of fluxions. Leibnitz 
wrote a letter to Dr. Hans Sloane, then secretary to the 
royal society, dated March 4, 1711, in which he required 
Kcill, in ert’ect, to give him satisfaction for the injury he 
had done him in his paper relating to the passage in the 
“Acta Eruditorum” at I.eipsic. He protested, that he 
was far I'rora assuming to himself Sir Isaac Newton’s me¬ 
thod of fluxions; and desired, therefore, that Keill might 
be obliged to retract his false assertion. Keill desired, on 
the other hand, that he might be permitted to justify what 
he had asserted ; which he performed to the approbation 
of Sir Isaac, and other members of the society; and a 
copy of his defence was sent to Leibnitz, who, in a second 
letter, remonstrated still more loudly against Keill’s want 
of'eandour and sincerity ; adding, that it was not fit for one 
of his age and experience to enter into a dispute with an 
upstart, who acted without any authority from Sir Isaac 
Newton; and desiring that the royal society would enjoin 
him silence. Upon this, a special committee was appointed; 
who, after examining the facts, concluded their report with 
“ reckoning Mr. Newton the inventor of fluxions ; and that 
Mr. Keill, in asserting the same, had been no ways injurious 
to Mr. Leibnitz.” In the mean time, Keill behaved him¬ 
self with great firmness and spirit; which he also shewed 
afterwards in a Latin epistle, written in 1720, to Bernoulli, 
mathematical professor at Basil, on acconiit of the same 
usage shewn to Sir Isaac Newton ; in the title-page of 
which he put the arms of Scotland, viz. a thistle, with this 
motto, “Nemo me inipune lacessit.” The particulars of 
the contest are recorded in Collins’s “ Commercium Epis- 
toliciim.” 

About 1711, several objections were urged against Sir Isaac 
Newton’s philosophy, in support of Des Cartes’s notions 
of a plenum ; wiiich occasioned Kcill to draw up a paper, 
which was published in the “ Philosophipal I’ransactions,” 
“ On the Rarity of Matter, and the Tenuity of its Conipo 
sition,” in which he points out various plienomena, which 
cannot he explained upon the supposition of a plenum. 
But, while he was engaged in this controversy, queen Anne 
was pleased to appoint him her decipherer; a post for 
which he was, it seems, very fit. His sagacity was such, 
that, though a decipherer is always supposetl to be mode¬ 
rately skilled in the language in which the paper given him 
to decipher is written ; yet he is said once to have deci- 
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phered a paper written in Swedish, without knowing a word 
of the language. In 1713, the university conferred on 
him the degree of M. D. at the public act; and, two years 
after, he published an edition of Comrnandinus’s “ Euclid,^’ 
with additions of his own, of two tracts on Trigonometry 
and the nature of Logarithms. In 1717 he was married to 
some lady, who recommended herself to him, it is said, 
purely by her personal accomplishments. The facetious 
Mr. Alsop wrote some lines on this occasion (Gent. Mag. 
vol. XXXVIII. 238), which intimate that Keill had been 
a man of gallantry in his youth; and this appears, indeed, 
to be confirmed by the writer of his life in the Iliographia 
Britannica. In 17 18 he published his ‘Mntroductio ad 
verain Astronomiam which treatise was afterwards, at the 
request of the dnehess of Ciiandos, translated by liimself 
into English ; and, with several emendations, published in 
1721, under the title of ‘‘An Introduction to the true 
Astronomy, or. Astronomical Lectures read in the Astro¬ 
nomical Schools of the University of Oxford.” 'Lhis was 
his last gift to the public ; for he was seized this summer 
with a violent fever, which put an end to his life Sept, 1, 
1721, wdien he was not quite lil'ty years old.' 

KEILL (.Iamms), an eminent physician of the mathe¬ 
matical sect, and brother to the preceding, was born in 
Scotland March 27, 1673. Having received the early part 
of his education in his native country, lie went abroad with 
the view of completing it in the schools of celebrity on tlio 
continent; and olit.iiiied such a deiirce of knowledy:e as 
distinguished him soon after his return to England. He 
had early applied to dissections, and pursued the study 
of aiialomy, under Diiverney, at Paris ; whence he was 
enabled to give anatouiicai lectures, with great reputation, 
ill both the English universities. He was honoured with 
the degree of M. D. by the university of Cambridge. 
In 1703 he settled at Northampton, and began the prac¬ 
tice of his profession, in which he attained considerable 
fame and success. In 1706 he published a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 306, containing “ an ac¬ 
count of the death and dissection of John Bayles, of that 
town, reputed to have been 130 years old.” The circum¬ 
stances which he detailed very much resembled those that 
were observed by the celebrated Harvey in tlie dissection of 
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old Parr. Dr. Kelli) like his brother John, was well skilled 
in mathematical learning, wliich lie applied to the explana¬ 
tion of the laws of the animal economy. His first pub¬ 
lication was a compendium of anatomy, for the use of the 
pupils who attended his lectures, and was entitled “ The 
Anatomy of the Human Body ahridhed,” Lond. 1698, 
i2mo, and was taken chiefly from Cowper; it went through 
many editions. In the year 1708, he gave the world a proof 
of his mathematical skill, in “ An Account of Animal 
Secretion, the quantity of blood in the human body, and 
muscular motion,” London, 8vo. This work was reprinted 
■in 1717, with the addition of an essay, “ concerning the 
force of the heart in driving the blood through the whole 
body,” and under the title of “ Essays on several parts of 
the Animal Qicononjy.” He likewise published the same 
treatise in Latiu, with the addition of a Medicina Statica 
Britannica.” The essay concerning the force of the heart 
drew him into a controversy with Dr. Jurin, which was 
carried on in several papers, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the royal society, of which Dr. Keill had 
been elected a member ; and was continued to the time of 
the death of the latter, which took place at Northampton, 
July 16, 1619, in the vigour of his age. He had for some 
time laboured under a very painful disorder, viz. a cancer 
in the roof of his mouth, to which he had applied the cau¬ 
tery with his own hands, in order, if possible, to procure 
some relief, but in vain. He was buried at St. Giles’s 
church at Northampton. An handsome monument and in¬ 
scription were placed over him by his brother, John Keill, 
to whom he left his estate, being never married ; but who 
survived him, as we have seen, little more than two years.' 

KEIJ’H (.Jamks), field-marshal in the king of Prussia’s 
service, was born in 1696, and was the younger son of 
William Keith, earl marshal of Scotland. He had his 
grammar-learning under Thomas Buddiman, author of the 

Rudimentshis academical, under bishop Keith and 
William Meston, in the college of Aberdeen. He was de¬ 
signed by his friends for the profession of the law; but the 
bent of his genius inclined him to arms, with which they 
wisely complied. His first military services were employed 
while a youth of eighteen, in the rebellion of 1715. In 
this unhappy contest, through the instigation of the coun- 
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less his mother, who was a Roman catholic, he joineil the 
Pretender’s party, and was at the battle of Sherilfmuir, in 
which he was wounded, yet able to make his escape to 
France. Here he applied to those branches of cducati!>n, 
which are necessary to accomplish a soldier. He studied 
mathematics under M. de Maupertuis; and made such 
proficiency, that he was, by his recommendation, admitted 
a fellow of the royal academy of sciences at Paris. He 
afterwards travelled through Italy, Switzerland, and Portu¬ 
gal ; with uncommon curiosity' examined the several pro¬ 
ductions in architecture, painting, and sculpture; and sur¬ 
veyed the different fields where famous battles had lieen 
fought. In 1717, he had an opportunity of forming an ac¬ 
quaintance with l^etor, czar of Muscovy, at Paris, who in¬ 
vited him to enter into the llusskin service. This offer he 
ileclined, because the emperor was at that time at war 
with the kiiig of Sweden, whose character KaMi held in 
great veneration. He then left Paris, and went to Madrid ; 
where, by the interest of the duke of I.yria, he obtained a 
commission in the Irish brigades, then commanded liy the 
duke of Ormond. He afterwards accompanied the duke of 
Lyria, uhen he was sent ambassador extraordinary to Rus¬ 
sia, and was recommended by him to the service of Uie 
czarina, who promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral, and invested him with the order of the black eagle. 

The Turks at this time invaded the Ukrain on the side 
of Russia, and the empress sent two numerous armies to 
repel the invaders; one of which marched for Oczakow, 
under the cominaml of count Munich, which place was in¬ 
vested and taken by the valour and conduct of Keith, to 
whom the success was chiefly attributed. In the war with 
the Swedes, he had a command under marshal Lacey, at 
the battle of Willmanstrand; which he gained by fetching 
a compass about a hill, and attacking the Swedes in flank, 
at a time when victory seemed to declare in their favour. 
He likewise, by a stratagem, retook from them the isles of 
Aland in the Baltic, which they had seized by treachery. 
Afterwards he had no inconsiderable share in the bringing 
about that extraordinary revolution, which raised the em¬ 
press Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter, to the throne. He 
served the Russians in peace also by several embassies: 
but, finding the honours of that country no better than a 
splendid servitude, and not meeting with those rewards 
wliich his long and faidiful services deserved, he left that 
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court for that of Prussia, where merit was better known, 
and better rewarded. 

The king of Prussia received him with all possible marks 
of honour, made him governor of Berlin, and field marshal 
of the Prussian armies; to which places he annexed addi« 
tional salaries. He likewise distinguished him so far by 
his confidence, as to travel with him in disguise over a 
great part of Germany, Poland, an-l Hungary. In busi¬ 
ness, he made him his chief counseilor ; in his diversions, 
his constant companion. The king was much pleased with 
an amusement, which the marshal invented, in imitation of 
the game of chess. The marshal ordered several thousand 
small statues of men in armour to be cast by a founder: 
these he would set opposite to each other, and range them 
in battalia, in the same manner as if he had been drawing 
up an army: he would bring out a party from the wings 
or centre, and shew the advantage or disadvantage result¬ 
ing from the several draughts which he made. In this 
manner the king and the marshal often amused themselves, 
and at the same time improved their military knowledge. 

I'his brave and experienced general, after having greatly 
distinguished himself in the later memorable wars of that 
iiiustriuus monarch, was killed in the unfortunate affair of 
Hohkerchen, Oct. 14, J758, and was buried in the church 
of that place, the enemy joining in paying respect to his 
virtues. His character may be given in the few but com¬ 
prehensive words of his brother, the late lord marshal of 
Scotland, who on being applied to by M. Formey, who 
wished to write his eloge, answered, “ Probus vixit, fortis 
obiit.”* 

KELLER (James), or in Latin Cellarius, was bom 
in 1668, at Seckingen. He entered the Jesuits’ order in 
1588, was appointed rector of the college at Katisbon, 
afterwards of that at Munich, and was for a long time con¬ 
fessor to prince Albert of Bavaria, and the princess his wife. 
The elector Maximilian had a particular esteem for him, 
and frequently employed him in affairs of the utmost im¬ 
portance. Keller disputed publicly w'itli James Kailbrun- 
ner, the duke of Neuburg’s most celebrated minister, on 
the accusation brought against the Lutheran ministers, of 
having corrupted several passages quoted from the Fathers, 
in a German work entitled “ Papatus AcathoUcustheir 
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dispute was held at Neuburg, 1615. Father Keller died 
at Munich, February 23, 1631, aged sixty-three, leaving 
some controversial works, and several political ones, con¬ 
cerning the aflfairs of Germany, in which he frequently 
conceals himself under the names of Fabius Hercynianus, 
Aurimontius, Didacus Tamias, &c. His book against 
France, entitled Mysteria Politica,” 1625, 4to, was burnt 
by a sentence of the Chatelet, censured in the Sorbonne, 
and condemned by the French clergy. It is a collection 
of eight letters respecting the alliance of France with Eng¬ 
land, Venice, Holland, and Transylvania. The “ Canea 
Turturis,” in answer to the learned Gravina’s Song of the 
Turtle, is attributed to Keller.* 

KELLEY, alias TALBOT (Edward), a famous English 
alchymist, or, as some have called him, a necromancer, was 
born at Worcester in 1555, and educated at Gloucester- 
hall, Oxford. Wood says, that when his nativity was 
calculated, it appeared that he was to be a man of most 
acute wit, and great propensity to philosophical studies 
and mysteries of nature. He belied this prophecy, how¬ 
ever, both in the progress and termination of his life; for, 
leaving Oxford abruptly, and rambling about the kingdom, 
he was guilty of some crime in Lancashire, for which his 
ears were cut off at Lancaster; but what crime this was 
we are not informed. He became afterwards an associate 
with the famous Dr. Dec, travelled into foreign countries 
with him, and was his reporter of what passed between 
him and the spirits with whom the doctor held intelligence, 
and who wrote down the nonsense Kelley pretended to 
have heard. Of their journey with Laski, a Polish noble¬ 
man, we have already given an account in the life of 
Dr. Doe. We Luther leurn from Ashmole, if sucli infor¬ 
mation can be called learning, tliat Kelley and Dee had 
the good fortune to find a large quantity of the elixir, or 
philosopher’s stone, in the ruins of Glastonbury abbey j 
which elixir was so surprisingly rich, that they lost a great 
deal in making projections, before they discovered the 
force of its virtue. 'I'his author adds, that, at Trebona in 
Bohemia, Kelley tried a grain of this elixir upon an ouncii 
and a quarter of common mercury, which was presently 
transmuted into almost an ounce of fine gold. At another 
time he tried his art upon a piece of metal, cut out of a 
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warming-pan ; which, without handling it, or melting thcf 
metal, was turned into very good silver, only by wanning it 
at a fire. Cervantes has j^iven us nothing more absurd in 
the phrenzy of Don Quixote. This warming-pan, how¬ 
ever, and the piece taken out of it, were sent to queen 
Elizabeth by her ambassador, then residing at Prague. 
Kelley, afterwards behaving indiscreetly, was imprisoned 
by the emperor Rodolphus II. by whom he had been 
knighted ; and, endeavouring to make his escape out of 
the window, fell down and bruised himself so severely that 
he died soon after, in 1595. His works are, “ A Poem of 
Chemistry,” and “ A Poem of the Philosopher’s Stone 
both inserted in the “ Theatrum Chymicum Britannicum,” 
1652 j “ De l.apidc Philosophoriim,” Hainb. 1676, 8vo; but 
it is questioned whether he was the author of this. He was, 
however, certainly the author of several discourses in “ A true 
and faithful Relation of what passed for many Years between 
Dr. John Dee and some Spirits,” &c. Loud. 1659, folio, 
published by Dr. Meric Casauhon. I’here are “ Fragnienta 
aliquot, edita a Combacio,” Geismar, 1G47, I2ino; also 
“ Ed. Kelleii epistola ad Edvardum Dyer,” and other little 
things of Kelley, in MS. in Biblioth. Ashmol. Oxon.* 
KELLISON (Matthew), an English Roman catholic 
of considerable eminence as a controversial writer, was 
born in Northajnptonshire, about 1560, and !)rougbt up 
in lord Vaux’s family, wliencc he was sent for education to 
the English colleges at Doway and Rlieims, and after¬ 
wards, in 1582, to Home, where he remained about sv*ven 
years, and acquired the reputation of a very al)le divine. 
In 1589, he was invited to Rheims to lecture on divinity, 
and, proceeding in his academical degrees, was created 
b. D. and, in 1606, had the dignity of rector metgnijiciis, 
or chancellor of the university, conferred upon iiim. After 
being public professor at Rhoims for twelve years, he re¬ 
turned to Doway in 1613, and a few months after w^as de¬ 
clared president of the college, by a patent from Home. 
In this oflice he conducted himself with great reputation, 
and ably promoted the interests of the college. He died 
Jan. 21, 1641. Among his works are, 1. “ Survey of the 
new religion,” Doway, 1603, Svo. 2. “ A reply to Sut¬ 
cliffe’s answer to the Survey of the new religion,” Rheims, 
1608, Svo. 3. “ Oratio coram Henrico IV. regc Chris- 
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kianissimo/* 4. The Gagg of the reformed gospel.” 
This, the catholics tell us, was the cause of the conversion 
of many protestants. It was answered, however, by Mon¬ 
tague, afterwards bishop of Chichester, in a tract called 
“ The new Gagger, or Gagger gagged,” 1624. MontagUjC 
and he happened to coincide in so many points that the 
former was involved with some of his brethren in a contro¬ 
versy, they thinking him too favourable to the popish 
cause. 5. ‘‘ Examen reformationis, prajscrtim Calvinis- 
ticap,” 8vo, Doway, 1616. 6. “ The right and jurisdic¬ 

tion of the prince and prelate,” 1617, 1621, Svo. This 
he is said to have written in his own defence, having been 
represented at Romo as a favourer of the oath of alle¬ 
giance. In the mean time the work was represented to 
king .lames I. as allowing of the deposing power, and of 
murdering excommunicated princes, and his majesty thought 
proper to inquire more narrowly into the matter ; the re¬ 
sult of which was, that Dr. Kellisoii held no such opinions, 
and had explained his ideas of the oath of allegiance with 
as much caution as could have been expected. 7. “ A 
treatise of the hierarchy of the church : against the anar¬ 
chy of Calvin,” 162y, Svo. In this treatise, he had the 
misfortune to dilfer from the opinion of his own church in 
some respect. His object was, lo prove the necessity of 
episcopal government in naiioiial churches; and he par¬ 
ticularly pointed at the state of the catholics in England, 
who were without such a government. Some imagined that 
the book would be censured at Rome, because it seemed 
indirectly to reilect upon the pope, who had not provided 
England with bishops to govern the papists there, al¬ 
though Iroquently applied to for that favour; and because 
it seemed to represent the regulars as no par’t of the eccle¬ 
siastical hierarchy, and consequently not over-zealous in 
supporting the dignity of the episcopal order. The court 
of Rome, however, took no cognizance of the matter ; but 
others attacked Dr. Kellison’s work with great fury. The 
controversy increasing, the bishops and clergy of France 
espoused Ids cause, and condemned several of the produc¬ 
tions of his antagonists, in vvbich they had attacked the 
hierarchy of the church. Dr. Keilison’s other works were, 
8. “ A brief and necessary Instruction for the Catholics of 
JEngland, touching their pastor,” 1631. 9. “Comment, 

in tertiam partem Summae Sancti Thomas,” 1632, fol. 
10. “A Letter to king James I.” in MS. Sutcliffe and 
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Montague were his principal antagonists among the pro- 
testants. ’ 

KELLY (Hugh), a dramatic and miscellaneous writer, 
a native ot Ireland, was born on the banks of the lake 
of Killarney, in 17^9. His fatlier was a gentleman 
of good family in that country, whose fortune being re¬ 
duced by a series of misfortunes, he was obliged to repair 
to Dublin, in order to endeavour to support himself by his 
personal industry. He gave our author, however, some 
school education ; but the narrowness of bis finances would 
not permit him to indulge his son’s natural propensit)’^ to 
study, by placing him in the higher schools of Dublin. He 
was therefore bound apprentice to a stay-maker, an em¬ 
ployment but ill suited to his inclination; yet continued 
with his master till the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
and then set out for London, in 1760, in order to procure 
a livelihood by his business. This, however, he found very 
difficult, and was soon reduced to the utmost distress for 
the means of subsistence. In this forlorn situation, a 
stranger, and friendless, he used sometimes to endeavour 
to forget his misfortunes, and passed some of his heavy hours 
at a public-house ill Hussel-street, Covent-garden, much 
resorted to by the younger players. Having an uncommon 
share of good-humour, and being lively, cheerful, and en¬ 
gaging in his behaviour, he soon attracted the notice, not 
only of these minor wits, but of a set of honest tradesmen 
who frcquenied that house every evening, and who were 
much entertained with his conversation. In a little time 
Mr. Kelly became so well a<'(i[nainted with the characters 
of the club, that be was enabled to give a humorous descrip¬ 
tion of them in one of the daily papers ; and the likenesses 
were so well executed as to draw their attention, and excite 
their curiosity to discover the author. I'lieir suspicions 
soon fixed on Mr. Kelly, and I'rom that time he became 
distinguished among them as a man of parts and consider¬ 
ation. 

One of the members of the society, in particular, an 
attorney of some reputation in his profession, being much 
pleased with Mr. Kelly’s company, made particular inquiry 
into his history, and thinking him worthy of a better situ¬ 
ation, invited him to his house, and employed him in 
copying and transcribing, an occupation which Mr. Kelly 
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prosecuted with so much assitluity, that he earned about 
three guineas a week ; an income which, compared to 
what lie had been hitherto able to procure, might be 
deemed affluent. But this employment, though profitable, 
could not long he agreeable to a man of his lively turn of 
mind. From Ins accidental accjnaintance with some book¬ 
sellers, he, in 1762, be( ame the editor of the “Lady’s 
Museum,” the “ Court Magazine,” and other periodical 
publications, in which he wrote so many original essays, 
and pieces of poetry, that his fame was quickly spread, 
and he now found himself fully employed in various 
branches of periodical literature ; in the prosecution of 
which he exerted himself with the most unwearied in¬ 
dustry, being then lately married, end having an increasing 
family, whose sole dependence was upon his personal 
labour. 

About this time he began to write many political pam- 
phic'ls, and among ihe. rest “ A V'lndui*t:on of Mr. Pitt’s 
AdmiMisiration,” wliich lord Clustertu'ld maki.'s honourable 
mention of in the si'cond volume ('!' Ins letters, Lctti. r 178. 
In 17t.7, tlie “ Babbler” appeared in two pocket volumes, 
wbieb bad at litst l>een inserted in “ Owen’s Weekly Cliro- 
niclf” in .lingle papers ; as did the “ jMennurs t)f a Mag- 
riuiene,” lUKler the title of “ Lonisa Miidmay.” About 
this time al^o, perceiving that Cdinrciiili’s reputation had 
been mucli raided by lii.s criticism of the staee in the 

V / 

“ Hosciad,” Mr. Kelly produced his “ Thospi.>,” by much 
the ino.^L spinietl of his poetic ^•ompo.sltions, in which he 
dealt about bis satire and panegyric with great freedom and 
acuteness. It is somewhat singular, that while Mr. Kelly 
was m.iking this severe attack upon the merits of the lead¬ 
ing periOrniers at onr theatres, which had so great an effect 
upon the feelings of Ivlrs. iJarry and Mrs. Clive, iliai theyr 
boui for some time rtduseil to perform in any oi his pieces, 
he was actually writing for the stage; for, in I7()8, nis 
comedy of “ False Delicacy” made its appearance, and 
was received with such universal ajiplause, as at once 
established his reputation as a dramatic writer, and f)ro- 
cured him a distinguished rank among the wit.« of the age. 
The sale of this comedy was exceedingly rapnl and g>cat, 
atui it was repeatedly perlormcd throughout Jntam md 
Ireland, to crowded audiences. Nor was its rcpniation 
confined to the British dominions; it was translated into 
most of the modern languages, viz. into Portuguese, by 
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command of the marquis de Pombal, and acted with great 
applause at the public theatre at Lisbon; into French by 
the celebrated madame Ricoboni; into the same language 
by another hand, at the Hague; into Italian at Paris, where 
it was acted at the Theatre de la Comedie Italieiine ; and 
into German. 

The success of this play induced Mr. Kelly to continue 
to write for the stage; and he soon produced another 
comedy, entitled “ A Word to the Wise,” which, on a 
report then current, that he was employed to write in de¬ 
fence of the measures of administration, met with a very 
illiberal reception ; for, by a party who had previously de¬ 
termined on its fate, after an uncommon uproar, it was 
most undeservedly driven from the theatre. Of this treat¬ 
ment he severely complains in an “ Address to the Public,” 
prefixed to an edition of that play, soon after published 
by subscription, before which above a thousand names ap¬ 
pear as his encouragers ; and though the pride of the poet 
was hurt, his fortune was improved, and his friends were 
considerably increased. 

The ill fate of the “ Word to the Wise” cast no damp 
on the ardour of our poet in the jjrosecution of theatric 
fame; and as his friends were .strongly of opinion, that his 
genius excelled in the sentimental and pathetic, he was 
persuaded to make a trial of it in tragedy, and soon after 
presented the public with “ Clementina.” In 1774 , under 
the patronage of justice Addington, who kindly helped to 
conceal the name of the real author, by lending his own to 
that performance, he produced his “ School for Wives.” 
By this manoeuvre he completely deceived the critics, who 
had not yet forgot their resentment; for the play was 
prepared for the stage, and represented, without the least 
discovery of his relation to it; though they pretended to 
be perfectly well acquainted with Mr. Kelly’s style and 
manner of writing. However, after the character of the 
play was fully established, and any farther concealment 
became unnecessary, Mr. Addington very genteelly, in a 
public advertisement, resigned his borrowed plumes, and 
the real author was invested with that share of reputation 
to which he was entitled. 

But,, whilst Kelly was employed in these theatric pur- 
jsuits, he was too wise to depend .solely on their precarious 
success for the support of his family. He had, therefore, 
some years before this period, resolved to study the law. 
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had become a member of the society of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, and was called to the bar so early as 1774. His pro¬ 
ficiency in that science was sucli as afforded the most pro¬ 
mising hopes that, had he lived, he would in a little time 
have made a distinguished figure in that profession. 

His next production was the farce of a “ Romance of an 
Hour,” which made its appearance about this time. This 
performance, though borrowed from Marmontel, he so 
perfectly naturalised, that it bears every mark of an origi¬ 
nal. The comedy of “ The Man of Reason” followed this 
piece of genuine humour, but was attended with less suc¬ 
cess than any of his former productions. This was his last 
attempt, for the sedentary life, to which his constant 
labour subjected him, injured his health; and early in 1777 
an abscess, formed in his side, after a few days illness, put 
a period to his life February 3(1, at his hon.se in Gough- 
square, in the 38th year of his age. He left behind him a 
widow nnd five children, of the la.st of which she was de¬ 
livered about a niontli after Ids death. Very soon after his 

death, his cornedv ol “ Word to the Wise” was revived 
' •/ 

for the benefit of his wife and fandiy, and introduced by 
an elegant and pathetic prologue written hy Dr. Johnson, 
which was heard with the most respectful attention. About 
the same time an edition of his woiks was published in 4to, 
with a life of the autiior. ‘ 

KFl^FY (John), a learned K.nglish clergyman, was born 
Nov. 1, 1750, at l)oiiglas, in the* Isle of Man. Descended 
from a line of Itvrefather.s who had from time immcHKU'ial 
possessed a small freehold near that town, calUrd Aalcaer, 
which devolved on the doctor, he? was placed under the 
tuiton of the rev. Philip Moore, master of the free gram¬ 
mar-school of Douglas, where he heeame speedily distin¬ 
guished by cpiickness of intellect, and the rapidity of his 
classical progress. From the pupil he became ihe favourite 
and the companion of his iivsiructor, whose regard he ap¬ 
pears to have particularly conciliated by his skill in the 
vernacular dialect of the Celtic longue, spoken in that 
island. When not seventeen, young Kelly attempted the 
difficult task of reducing to writing the grammatical rule.s, 
and proceeded to compile a dictionary of the tongue. The 
obtious difficulties of such an undertaking to a school-boy 
may bo estimated by the reflection that this was the very 
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first attempt to embody, to arrange, or to grammaticize, 
this language : that it was made without any aid whatever 
from books, MSS. or from oral communications; but 
merely by dint of observation on the conversation of his 
unlettered conntrymen. It happened at this moment that 
Dr. Hildesley, the then bishop of Sodor and Man, had 
brought to maturity his benevolent plan of bestowiiig on 
the natives of the island a translation of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, of the Common Prayer book, and of some religious 
tracts, in their own idiom. His lordship most gladly availed 
himself of the talents and attainments of this young man, 
and prevailed on him to dedicate several years of his life 
to his lordship’s favourite object. The Scriptures ha i been 
distributed in portions amongst tlie insular clergy, for each 
to translate his part; on Mr. K. the serious charge was 
imposed of revising, correcting, and giving uniformity to 
these several translations of the Old Testament; and also 
that of conducting through the press the whole of these 
publications. In June 1768 he entered on his duties: in 
April 1770 he transmitted the tiist portion to Whitehaven, 
whore the work was printed; but when conveying the se¬ 
cond, he was shipwrecked, and narrowly escaped perish¬ 
ing. 'J’he MS, with which he was charged was held five 
hours above water; and was nearly the only article on 
board preserved. In the course of “his labours in the 
vineyard,’* he transcribed, with his own hand, all the 
books of the Old Testament three several times. The 
whole impression was completed, under ,his guidauce, in 
December 1772, speedily after the woitliy bishop died. 

In 177.6, Mr. Kelly received an invitation from the Epis¬ 
copal congregation at Air, in North Britain, to becomo 
their pastor. On this title he was ordained by tlie bishop 
of Carlisle, before whom he preached the ordination ser¬ 
mon. From that time he continued to resi<le at Air till 
1779, when he was engaged by his grace the duke of 
Gordon as tutor to his son the marquis of Huntley. The 
studies of this gallant young nobictnan Mr. K. continued 
to direct at Eton and Cambridge ; and afterwards accom¬ 
panied him on a tour to the Continent. After his return, 
in 1791, by the interest of his noble patron, Mr. K. ob¬ 
tained from the chancellor the presentation to the vicarage 
of Ardleigh near Colchester, which prt ferment he con¬ 
tinued to hold till 1807. Being presented by the chancel¬ 
lor to the more valuable rectory of Copford in the same 
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neighbourhood, Dr. Kelly had the satisfaction of being en¬ 
abled to resign his vicarage of Ardleigh in favour of his 
friend and brother-in-law the rev. Henry Bishop. 

He was of St. John’s-college, Cambridge, where be pro¬ 
ceeded LL. B, 1794, LL. D. 1799. In 1803 he corrected 
and sent to the press the grammatical notes on his native 
dialect, above alluded to; these were printed by Nichols 
and Son, with a neat Dedication to the doctor’s former 
pupil, imder the title of “ A Practical Grammar of the an¬ 
cient Gaelic, or language of the Isle of Man, usually called 
Manks.” 

In 1805 he issued proposals for printing “A Triglot 
Dictionary of the Celtic tongue, as spoken in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man and 
bestowed considerable pains in bringing to completion this 
useful and curious work. It has been the mi.sfortune of 
Celtic literature, that thos<? learned persons whose mater¬ 
nal tongue happens to have been one ot these dialects, 
have usually treated it with lu-giect: but it lias been its 
still greater misfortune to be overlaid and made ridiculous 
by the reveries of many oi tlui^e whose ‘‘ zeal” is utierly 
“ wiihouL knowledge’’ of the subject on wbicli they ilescant. 
Dr. Kelly furnisiied the rare and probably solitary example 
of a coinpeient skill m these tliree last survivin di.iitMJts of 
the Celtic. With every aid which could be aliorded by a 
weli-grounded knowledge ol the learned languages, and of 
the principal tongacs now spoken in Kurope, and with 
every attention to such prior memorials ol tlu; tongue as 
are really useiu.1, L)r. Kelly pfoceedc'.l, con uniorc, with his 
task. As it advanced, it was transmuted to the press ; lu 
1808, sheets were printed; and the first part of the 
Dictionary, Miinlish turned into tlu; three dialects, was 
nearly or tpiitc coinplelod, when the tire at Messrs. .\i- 
chols’.s, which we have had such fi t cpient occasion to lament, 
reduced to ashes the whole i upression. The doctor’s MSS. 
and some of the corrected proofs, it is understood, remain 
with the family; but whether the printing may ever be re¬ 
sumed, is doubtful. 'I'he doctor gave to the press an 
Assize Sermon, preached at Chelmsford ; and a sermon for 
the benotit of a certain charitable institution preached like¬ 
wise at the same place. The former was printed at the 
instance of chief baron IMacdonald ; the latt(;r at the 
earnest request of the right hon. lord Woodhousc. 
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In 1785 Dr. Kelly married Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Peter Dollond, of St. Paul’s church-yard. A short 
memoir was printed in 1HU8 of Mrs. Kelly’s grandlather, 
Mr. John Doliond, which we have already noticed in our 
account of tlmt ingenious man. Whilst in possession of 
good health and spnits,. with the prospect of many happy 
and useful years yet to come, Dr. Kelly was seized by a 
typhus : after a short struggle, he expired Nov. 12, 1809, 
very sincerely regretted. To acuteness of intellect, sound 
and various learning, were added a disposition gentle, gene¬ 
rous, and affectionate. His last remains, accompanied to 
the grave by his parishioners in a body, were interred on 
the 17th of November in his own parish-church, when an 
occasional discourse was delivered from the pulpit by the 
rev. J. G. Taylor, of Dedham near Colchester. Dr. Kelly 
left an only son, a fellow of St. John’s-col lege, Cambridge.* 
KEMPIS fl'ilOiMAS a), a pious and learned regular 
canon, and one of the most eminent men in the fifteenth 
century, was born 1380, at Kemp, a village in the diocese 
of Cologn, from whence he took his name. He studied at 
Deventer, in the community of poor scholars established 
by Gerard Groot, made great progress both in learning 
and piety, and in 1399 entered the monastery of regular 
canons of Mount St. Agnes, near Zwol, where his brother 
was prior. I’homas a Kempis distinguished himself in 
this situation by his eminent piety, his respect for his su¬ 
periors, and his* charity towards his brethren; and died in 
great reputation for sanctity, July 25, 1471, aged ninety- 
one. He left a great number of religious works, which 
breathe a spirit of lender, solid, and enlightened piety, of 
which a collection was printed at Antwerp, 1615, 3 tom. 
8vo. 'rhe abb6 dc Bellegarde translated part of his works 
into French, under the title of ‘‘ Suite du Livre de I’Imi¬ 
tation,” 24mo, and Pere Valette, under that of “ Eleva¬ 
tion u J. C. sur sa vie et ses mysteries,” l2mo. 7’he 
learned Joducus Badius Ascensiiis was the first who attri¬ 
buted the celebrated book on the Imitation of Jesus Christ 
to 7'homas a Kempis, in w'hich he has been followed by 
Francis de Tob, a regular canon, who in favour of this 
opinion quotes the MSS. s\hich may still be seen in Thomas 
a Kenipis’s own hand. On the other hand, Pere Possevin, 
a Jesuit, was the first who attributed this work to the 
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abbot John Gersen or Gessen, in his “ Apparatus sacer,'’ 
which opinion has been adopted by the Benedictines of 
the congregations de St. Maur. M. Vallart, in his edition 
of the “ Imitation,” supposes it to be more ancient than 
Thomas a Kempis, and that it was written by Gersen. 
Those who wish to be acquainted with the disputes which 
arose on this subject between the Benedictines, who are 
for Gersen, and the regular canons of the congregation of 
St. Genevieve, who are for Thomas a Kempis, may con¬ 
sult the curious account of them whicn Doin. Vincent 
Thuilier 'las prefixed to tom. 1. of MabilIon’s and Rui- 
nart’s Posthumous Works, or Dupin’s History, who has 
also entered deeply into the controversy. 'I'he first Latin 
edition is 1492, r2mo, Gothic. Tliere was at that time 
an old French translation under the title of L’Internelle 
Consolation,” the langutigc of which appears as old as 
Thomas a Kempis, wliich has raised a douiit whether the 
book was originally written in Latin or French. The abb<^. 
Langlct has taken a chapter from this ancient translation, 
which is not in the Latin versions. Dr. Stanhope trans¬ 
lated it into Fatglish, and there are numerous editions of it 
in every known language.’ 

KEN, (Thomas), tlie deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was descended from an ancient family seated at Ken- 
place, in iSoniersetshire, and born at Berkham.stead, in 
Hertfordshire, July 1637. At the age of thirteen he was 
sent to Winchester-school j and thence removed to New- 
colicge, in Oxford, of whicli he became a probationer- 
fellow in IG.57. He took his degrees regularly, and pur¬ 
sued his studies closely for many years; and in 1666 he 
removed to Winchester-college, being chosen fellow of 
that society. Not long after this, he was appointed do¬ 
mestic chaplain to Morley, bishop of that see, who pre¬ 
sented nim first to the rectory of Brixion, in the Isle of 
Wigiit, and afterwards to a prebend in the church of West¬ 
minster, louy. In 1674 he made a tour to Rome, with 
his nephew Air. Isaac Walton, then B. A. in Christ¬ 
church, in Oxford ; and after his return, took his de¬ 
grees in divinity, 1679. Not long after, being appointed 
chaplain to the princess of Orange, he went to Hol¬ 
land. Here his prudence anil piety gained him the esteem 

' Cavp, vol. If.—Dnpin.—Moreri.—Much inforrantion respecting the edi¬ 
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and confidence of ids mistress; but in the course of his* 
office, lie happened to incur the displeasure of her con¬ 
sort, by obliging one of his lavourite.s to perforin a promise 
of marriage witli a young lady of the princess’s train, vshom 
he had scduci d by that contract. 'Phis zeal in Ken so 
offended the prince, afterwards king William, thatheveiy 
warmly threatened to turn him away from the .service ; 
which Ken as warmly resenting, requested leave of the 
princess to return home, and would not consent to stay 
till intreuted by the prince in person. About a y» ar after, 
however, he returned to England, and was appointed in 
quality of chaplain, to attend lord Dartmoutli with the 
royal commission to demolish the fortifications of Tangier. 
The doctor returned with this nobleman April 1684 ; and 
was immediately advanced to be chaplain to the king, by 
an order from his majesty himself. Not only the nature 
of the post, but the gracious manner of conferring it, evi¬ 
dently shewed that it was intended as a step to future fa¬ 
vours ; and this was so well understood, tliat, upon the 
removal of the court to pass the summer at VV inchester, 
the doctor’s probcndal house was piiclicd upon for the use 
of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. But Ken was too pious even to 
countenance vice in his royal benefactor; and therefore 
positively refused admittance to the ro\al mistress, which 
the king, however, did not take amiss, as lie knew the 
sincerity of the man; and, previous to any application, no¬ 
minated him .soon after to the bishopric of Bath and Weils. 
A few (lays after this, the king was seized with the illnes.^ 
of which he died ; during which, the doctor thought it his 
duty to attend him very constantly, and did his utmost to 
awaken his conscience. Bishop Burnet tells ns that he 
spoke on that occasion “ with great elevation of iliought 
and expression, and like a man inspired.” Idiis pious 
duty was the cause of delaying his admission to the tein- 
poraiit.es of the sec of Wells ; so that wlieii king Janies 
came to the crown, new instruments were prejiared for 
that purpose. 

When he was settled in his see, be attended closely to 
his efiiscopal iunction. He finblislied An Exposition of 
the Cliurcli Catechism” in 1685, and the .same year, 
“ Prayers fur the Use of the Bath.” Nor was he less 
zealous as a guardian of the national church in general, in 
oppo.sing the attempts to introduce popery. He did not 
ifideed take part in the popish controversy, then agitated 
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SO wavmly ; for be bad very liltk of a controversial turn ; 
but from the pulpit, he frecpiently took occasion to iniub 
and confute the errors ot popery ; nor did he spare, when 
his duly to the cluirch of England more especially called 
for it, to lake the opportunity of the royal pulpit, to set 
before the court their injurious and unmanly politics, in 
projecting a coalition ot the sectaries, for some time he 
held, in appearance, the same place in the lavour ol king 
James as he liad holden in the former reign ; and some at¬ 
tempts Were made to gain him over to the interest of the 
popisli party at court, but these were in vain ; for when 
the deidaraiiou ot indulgence w.ts strictly comniandcd to 
be read, by virtue of a dispensing jrower claimed by tlie 
king, this bishop was one ot tiie scv'cii who o[)enly opposed 
the ri’ading ot it: tor wliieh he was smit, with liis six 
bretliren, to ilie l ower. \et tliough in this licientiired to 
disobey his sovereign for the sake ol liis religion, yet he 
would not violutc his conscience b} trauslerring liis alle¬ 
giance from him. Wdicn the prince ol Orange tlicrclorc 
came over, aiul the revolution took place, tin? liisliop re¬ 
tired ; and as soon as king W illiam was s(;ated on the 
throne, and the new oath ot allegiance was reipiired, lie, 
by his refusal, suffered liiiiisell to be dejirived. Alter his 
deprivation, he residerl at Longleate, a seat ot the lord 
viscount Weymouth, in Wiltshire ; whence he sometimes 
made a visit to his nephew, Mr. Isaac Walton, at Salisbury, 
who was a prebendary ot that church. Jn mis retirement 
he composed manv pion^ works, some ot the poetical kimk 
for ho had an inclination lur poetry, and had many years 
before written an epic j)oem ot 13 books, eiiiitlcd “ Ed- 
amnJ,” which was not published till after liis death. 
There is a pro.saic llatness in this work ; but some of bis 
Hymns and other com positions, have more ot the spirit of 
poetry, and give us an itiea ot that devotioti which ani¬ 
mated the anlhor. It is said that when lie was iitfli<'ted 
with the colic, to whit h he was very subject, be fretpiently 
amused himself with writing verses. Hence some ot his 
pious poems are entitled Anodynes, or the yVllcviation of 
Pain.” 

Bishop Ken did not mix in any of the disputes or 
attempts of his party, though it is very probdde he 
was earnestly’ solicitcil to it j since vve find the deprived 
bishop of Ely, Dr. Turner, his particular frieiul, with whom 
be had begun an intimacy at Winchester school, so deeply 
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engaged in it. He never concurred in opinion with those 
nonjurors who were for continuing a separation from the 
est^lished church by private consecrations among them¬ 
selves, yet he looked on the spiritual relation to his diocese 
to be still in full force, during the life of his first successor. 
Dr. Kidder; but, -after his decease in 1703, upon the 
nomination of Dr. Hooper to the diocese, he requested- 
that gentleman to accept it, and afterwards subscribed 
himself “ late bishop of Bath and Wells.” The queen, 
who highly respected him, settled upon him a pension of 
200/. per annum, which was punctually paid out of the 
treasury as long as he lived. He had been afflicted from 
1696 with severe cholicky pains, and at length symptoms 
being apparent of an ulcer in his kidneys, he went to 
Bristol in 1710 for the benefit of the hot wells, and there 
continued till November, when he removed to Leweston, 
near ISherborne, in Dorsetshire, a seat belonging to the 
lion. Mrs. Thynne. There a paralytic attack, which de¬ 
prived him of the use of one side, confined him to his 
chamber till about the middle of March; when being, 
as he tliought, able to go to Bath, he set out, but died at 
Longleate, in liis way thither, March 19, 1710-11. It is 
said that he had travelled for many years with his shroud in 
his portmanteau ; and that he put it on as soon as he came 
to Longleate, giving notice of it the day before his death, 
lo prevent his body from being stripped. 

Hi.s works were published in 1721, in four volumes ; and 
consist of devotional pieces in verse and prose. Various 
reports having been industriously spread that he was tainted 
witli popish errors, and not steadfast to the doctrine of the 
church of England, it w'as thought proper to publish the 
following paragraph, transcribed from his will: “ As for 
my religion, 1 die in the holy catholic and apostolic faith, 
professed by the whole church, before the disunion of East 
and West; more particularly, I die in the communion of 
the church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
papal and puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doc¬ 
trine of the cross.” * 

KENNEDY (James), bishop of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 
and founder of the college of St. Salvator there, was the 
younger son of James Kennedy, of Dunmurc, by the lady 

' Life by lliinkins, prefixed to his works.-—Gen. Diot.-—Biog. Bril.-t-'JBw* 
net’s Own Timei.—Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXIV. 
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Mary, countess of Angus, his wife, d iughter of Robert III. 
king of Scotland. He was born in 1405, or 1406, and after 
some preparatory education at home, was sent abroad*for 
V\is \)\u\osQph\ca\ and tlteological studies. Entering into 
holy orders, he was preferred by James I. to theb shopric 
of DunUeld in In order to be better qualifie d lo re¬ 

form the abuses which had crept into l»is diocese, he un¬ 
dertook u journey to pope Eugenius IV. then at Florence, 
but tlie schism which tlien prevailed in the church of Rome 
prevented lus procuring the necessary powers. The pope, 
however, to show his esteem for him, gave him the abbey 
of Scoon in commentlam. In 1440, while he was at Flo¬ 
rence, the see of St. Andrew’s becoming vacant, was con¬ 
ferred upon him : and on his return, after being admitted 
in due form, he restored order and di.scipline throughout 
his diocese. In 1444 he was made lord chancellor, but 
not finding his power equal to his inclination to do good in 
this office, he resigneil it within a few weeks. 'I’lie nation 
being much distracted by party feuds during the minority 
of James II. and bishop Kennedy (inding himself unable to 
compose these dillereiiccs, determined to go again abroad, 
and try what he could do in healing that schism in the pa¬ 
pacy which had so long disturbed the quiet of the church. 
With this view he undertook a journey to Rome, with a 
retinue of thirty persons; and it being necessary to pass 
through England, he obtained a safe coiiduct from Henry 
VI. dated May 28, 1446. 

It does not appear that he was very succe.ssfu! as to the 
objects of this journey ; but on his return home he achieved 
what was more easy and more to his honour. I’his was his 
ibvinding a college, or university, at St. Andrew’s, called 
St. Salvator’s, whicli he liberally endowed for the main¬ 
tenance of a provost, four regents, and eight bursars, or 
exhibitioners. He founded also the collegiate church with¬ 
in the precincts of the college, in which is his tomb, of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship ; a few years ago, six magnificent 
silver maces were discovered within the tomb, exact models 
of it. One was presented to each of the three other Scotch 
universities, and three are preserved in the college. He 
founded also the abbey of the Observantine.s, which was 
finished by liis successor, bishop Graham, in ll-TS, but is 
now a ruin. During the minority of Jame.s III. he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the lords of the regency, but in fact was 
allowed the whole power, and, according to Buchanan and 
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Spotswood, conducted himself with great prudence. He 
died May 10, 14^6, and was interred in his collegiate 
chifrch. In his private character he was frugal, but magni¬ 
ficent in his expellees Idr the promotion of religion and 
learning. He is said to have written some political advices, 
“ Moaita Politica,” and a History of his own times, both 
probably lost,' 

KENNEDY (John, M. D.), a native of Scotland, who 
resided some time in Smyrna, and died at an advanced age, 
Jan. 26, 1760, is recorded as an antiquary of some abilities, 
although we know very little of his history. He had a col¬ 
lection of about 200 pictures, amongst which were two 
heads of himself by Keysing; he had also a very valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin coins, which, with the pic¬ 
tures, were sold by auction in 1760, Amongst the lloman 
coins were 256 of Carausius, 9 of them silver, and 89 of 
Alectus; these coins of Carausius and Alectus were pur¬ 
chased by P. C. Webb, esq. the 256 for 70/. and the 89 
for 16/. 10.?. They were afterwards bought by Dr. Hunter, 
who added to the number very considerably. Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy, in his “ Dissertation on the Coins of Carausius,” as¬ 
serted, that Oriuna was that emperor’s guardian goddess. 
Dr. Stukeley, in his “ Palaeographia Britaniiica, No. Ill. 
1752,” 4to, affirmed she was his wife; to which Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy replied in “ Fartlier Observations,” &c. 1756, 4lo ; 
and, upon his antagonist’s supporting his opinion in his 
“ History of Carausius,” 1757—59, he abused him in a 
sixpenny 4to letter. 

Oriuna, on the medals of Carausius,” says Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, in his preface to Historic Doubts, ‘‘ used to pass for 
the Moon ; of late years it is become a doubt whether she 
was not his consort. It is of little importance whether she 
was moon or empress; but how little must we know of those 
times, when those land-marks to certainty, royal names, 
do not serve even that purpose! In the cabinet of the 
king of France are several coins of sovereigns whose coun¬ 
try cannot be guessed at.”* 

KENNET (White), an English writer, and bishop of 
Peterborough, w'as the son of the rev. Basil Kennet, rec¬ 
tor of Dunchiirch, and vicar of Postling, near Hythe, in 
Kent, and was born at Dover, Aug. 10, 1660. He was 
called White, from his mother’s father, one Mr. Thomas 


* Mackenzie’s IJves.—Crawford’s Lives of Statesmen. « Nichols’s Bowyer, 
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White, a wealthy magistrate at Dover, who had formerly 
been a master shipwright there. When he was a little 
grown up, he was sent to Westminster-school, with a view 
of getting upon the foundation; but, being seized with 
tlie small-pox at the time of the election, it was thought 
advisable to take him away. In June 167« he was entered, 
of St. Edmund-hall in Oxford, where he was pupil to Mr. 
Allani, a very celebrated tutor, who took a particular plea¬ 
sure in imposing exercises on him, which he would often 
read in the common room with great approbation. It was 
by Mr. Allarn’s advice that he translated Erasmus on Eolly, 
and some other pieces for the Oxford booksellers. Undtir 
this tutor he applied hard to study, and commenced an 
author in politics, even while he was an under-graduate; 
for, in 1680, he published “ A Letter from a student at 
Oxford to a friend in the country, concerning (he ap¬ 
proaching parliament, in vindication of his majest^g the 
ciiiirch of England, and the university with which tlie 
whig party, as it then began to be called, in the House t)f 
Ooinmons, were so much olVeiulcd, lliat inquiricis were made 
after the author, in order to have him j)unished. In JMarch 
lb8l he published, in the same spirit of party, “ a J^oem,” 
that is, a Ballad,” addressed “ to Mr. E. L. on liis uiajosty’s 
lii.ssolviug the late parliament at Oxford,” winch was printe<l 
on one side of a sheet of paper, and bt;gau, “ An atheist 
now must a monster be,” &c. He took iiis bachelor’s de¬ 
gree in May It588; and published, in 1684, a translation 
of Era.snuKs’s “ iMoriiv, em oniium,” which he entitled “Wit 
against Wisdom, or u Panegyric upon Eolly,” which, as 
we ha\o already noticed, his tutor had advised him to 
imileriake. He proceeded M. A. Jan. 22, lost; and, the 
same year, was presented by sir William Glynne, bart. to 
the vicarage of Amcrs<ien, or Ambroseden, in Oxfordshire; 
which favour was procured him by his patron’s eldest son, 
who was his contemporary iti the hall. To this patron he 
dedicated “ Pliny’s Panegyric,” which he translated in 
1686, and published with this tith^, “An address of thanks 
to a good prince, presented in the Panegyric of Pliny upoti 
Trajan, the best of tiie Roman emperors.” It was re¬ 
printed in 1717 ; before which Lime several reflections hav¬ 
ing been made on him for this performance, he gave the 
following account of it in a “ Postscript” to the translation 
of his “Convocation Sernu^n,” in 17 10. “ Tlie rernarker 

says, the doctor dedicated Pliny’s Panegyric to the lato 

VoL. XIX. X 
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king James: anJ, what if lie did ? Only it appears he did 
not. This is an idle tale among the party, who, perhaps^ 
have told it till they believe it; when the truth is,, there 
was no such dedication, and the translation itself of Pliny 
was not designed for any court address. The young trans« 
lator’s tutor, JVIr. Allam, directed his pupil, by way of ex« 
ercise, to turn some Latin tracts into English. The first 
was a little book of Erasmus, entitled, ‘ Morias Encomium 
which the tutor was pleased to give to a bookseller in Ox¬ 
ford, who put it in the press while the translator was but an 
under-graduate. Another sort of task required by his tutor 
was this ‘ Panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan,’ which he like¬ 
wise gave to a bookseller in Oxford, before the translator 
was M. A. designing to have it published in the reign of 
king Charles ; and a small cut of that prince at full length 
was prepared, and afterwards put before several of the 
books, though the impression happened to be retarded till 
the death of king Charles ; and then the same tutor, not 
long before his own death, advised a new preface, adapted 
to the then received opinion of king James’s being a just 
and good prince. However, there was no dedication to 
king James, but to a private patron, a worthy baronet, who 
came in heartily to the beginning of the late happy revo¬ 
lution. Tins is the whole truth of that story, that hath 
been so often cast ac the doctor ; not that be thinks himself 
obliged to defend every thought and expression of his 
juvenile studies, when he had possibly been trained up to 
some notions, which he afterwards found reason to put 
away as childish tilings.” 

In 1689, as he was exercising himself in shooting, he 
had the misfortune to he dangerously wounded iu the fore¬ 
head by the bursting of the gun. Both the tables of bis 
skull were broken, which occasioned him constaiitlv to 
wear a black velvet patch on that part. He lay a consider¬ 
able time under tliis accident ; and it is said, that while he 
was in great disorder both of body and brain, just after he 
had undergone the severe operation of trepanning, he made 
a copy of Latin verses, ami dictated them to a friend at 
his bed-side. 'J'he copy was transmitted to bis patron, sir 
William (ilynne, in whose study it was found, after the 
autliuv. had forgot every thing but the sad occasion : aiul 
the writer of his life tells us, that “ it was then iu his ])os- 
fiession, and tliongat, by good judges, to be no reproach 
to the author.” He wm too young a divine to engage iu 
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the famous popish controversy; but he distinguished him¬ 
self by preaching against popery. He likewise refused to 
read the declaration for liberty of conscience in 168B, and 
went with the body of the clergy in the diocese of Oxford, 
when they rejected an address to king James, recommend¬ 
ed by bishop Parker in the same year. Wliile he conti¬ 
nued at Ainersden, he contracted an acquaintance with Dr. 
George Hickes, whom he entertained in his house, and 
was instructed by him in the Saxon and Northern tongues; 
though their dillerent principles in church and state after¬ 
wards dissolved the friendship between them. In Septem¬ 
ber 1691, he vvas chosen lecturer of St. rdartin’s in Oxfu. d, 
having some time before been invited back to Kdtmind-liai), 
to be tutor and vicv-principal there; where ho Ined in 
friendship with the learned Dr. Mill, the editor of ilie New 
Testament, who was then principal of that house. In 
February 1692, he addressed a letter from Ednumd-hall to 
Brome, tiio editor of Somucr’s 'rreatisc »)f tlie Iioinan 
Ports and Forts in Kent,” containing an accoiinl of the 
life of that famous antiquary ; winch gave him an (Oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his knowledge in liie history of the 
Sax(in language in England. In February !6;*8, he was 
presented to the lectory of Shotlesbrook, in H; rksh.iie, by 
William Cherry, esq. the father of one if his tel.ow-stn- 
dents at college, but he still resided at Dxlord, wie^re ho 
diligently pursued and encouraged tlie study of Jiniipciii- s, 
We have a strong utiostation to this j>art of his ch.oMcier 
from Gibson, afleruartls bi^Jicp of L.ondon, who publish¬ 
ing, in 1094, a translation of Soinuer’s iieatise, Wjitrtui in 
answer to Chifflet, concerning the situation the I’ottn?- 
lecius on the coast of France, opposite to Kent, u hero 
(hes:iv embarked for the inva-.ion (p'llns island, introduced 
it to the world with a dedicatioti to Mr Keniiet. 

On May 5, 1694, he took the degree of 13 . D.; f.hit of 
D. D. July 19, 1699 ; and in !700, was appointed minister 
of St. Botolph Aldgate in Lmulon, wiiiiout any solicitation 
of his own. In 1701, he engaged against Dr. Atterbury, 
in the disputes about the rights of convocation, of which 
he became a rneniber about this time, as archdeacon of 
Huntingdon ; to which dignity he was advain ed the same 
year by Dr. Gardiner, bishop of Lincoln. He now grew 
into great esteem by those who were deemed the low- 
church party, and particularly with Tenison tlie archbi>hop 
of Canterbury. He preached a sermon at Aldgate, January 

X 2 
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30, 1703, which exposed him to great clamour, and occa¬ 
sioned many pamphlets to be written against it; and in 
1705, whei/Dr. Wake was advanced to the sec of Lincoln, 
was appointed to preach his consecration sermon ; which 
was so innch admired by lord chiet-justice Holt, that he 
declared, “ it had more in it to the purpose of the legal and 
Chrislian constitution of this church than any volume of 
discourses.” About the same time, some booksellers, hav¬ 
ing undertaken to print a collection of the best writers of 
the English history, as far as to the reign of Charles 1. in 
two folio volumes, prevailed with Dr. Kennet to prepare a 
third volume, which should carry the histor}' down to the 
then present reign of queen Anne. This, being finished 
with a particular preface, was published with the other two, 
under the title of “ A complete History of England, &c.” 
in 170G. The two volumes were collected by Mr. Hughes, 
who wrote also the general preface, without any participa¬ 
tion of Dr. Kennet: and, in 1719, appeared the second 
edition with notes, said to be inserted by Mr. Strype, and 
several alterations and additions. Not long after this, he 
was appointed chaplain to her majesty ; and by the ma¬ 
nagement of bishop Burnet, preached the funeral sermon 
on the death of the lirst duke of Devonshire, Sept. 5, 1707. 
'riiis sermon gave great otVence, and made some say, that 
the preacher had built a bridge to heaven for men of wit 
and parts, but excluded the duller part of mankind from 
any chance of passing it.” This charge was grounded on 
the following passage ; where, sjieakiug of a late repent¬ 
ance, he says, that “ this rarely happens but in men of 
distinguished sense and judgment.' Ordinary abilities may 
be altogether sunk by a long vicious course of life: the 
duller dame is easily extinguished. The meaner sinful 
vvretclies are commonly given up to a reprobate mind, and 
die as stupidly as they lived ; while the nobler and brighter 
parts have an advantage of understanding the worth of their 
souls before they resign them. If they are allowed the 
benefit of sickness, they commonly awake out of their 
dream of sin, and redect, and look upward. They acknow¬ 
ledge an infinite being ; they feel tlieir own immortal part; 
they recollect and relish the holy Scriptures ; they call for 
the elders of the church ; they think what to answer at a 
judgment-seat. Not that God is a resirector of persons, 
but the dift'ercnce is in men ; and, the more intelligent 
nature is, the more susceptible of the divine grace.” Of 
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tliif? sermon a new edition, with “ Memoirs of the Family 
of Cavendish,” and notes and illustrations, was published 
in 1797, which is now as scarce as the original edition, the 
greater part of the im[)ression having been burnt at Mr. 
Nichols’s (the editor’s) fire in 1808. 

Whatever olfencc this sermon might give to otliers, it 
did not odend the succeeding duke of Devonshire, to whom 
it was dedicated, who, on the contrary, recommended the 
doctor to the queen tor the deanery, of Peterborough, which 
he obtained in 1707. In 1709, he publislied “A Vindi¬ 
cation of the Church and Clergy of England from some 
late Reproaches rudely and unjustly cast upon them and, 
“ A true Answer to Dr. ISaclieverell’s Sermon before the 
J^ord-Mayor, November 3 of that year.” In 1710, he 
was greatly reproached, for not joining in the London 
clergy’s address to the queen. When the great point in 
SachevertlPs trial, the change of the ininisiry, was gained, 
and addresses succeeded, an address was ]ir(‘pared from 
the bishop and clergy of London, so worded that they, 
who would not snhscri!)e it, might be rejnesented as ene¬ 
mies to the tjneen and her ministry. Dr. Keimet, however, 
refused to sign it, which was announced in one of the 
newspapers, Dyer’s Lt^tter of Aug. 4, 1710. This zealous 
conduct in Kennet, in favour of his own party, raised so 
great an odium against him, and made him so very ob¬ 
noxious to tlio other, that very uncommon metliods were 
taken t«j expose him ; and one, in particular, hy Dr. Wel- 
ton, rector of Wdiitechapcl. In an altar-piece (^f that 
church, which was intended to represent Cdirist and hi.» 
twelve apostles eating tlie passover and the last supper, 
Judas, the traitor, was drawn sitting in an < Ihow-chair, 
dressetl in a black garment, between a gown and a cloak, 
with a black scarf and a white hand, a short wig, and a 
mark in his forehead between a lock and a patch, and with 
so much of the countenance of Dr. Kennet, that imd»’r it, 
in effect, was written “ tlie dean the traitor.” It was ge¬ 
nerally said, that the original sketch w'as designed for a 
bishop under Dr. Welton’s displeasure, whicli occasioned, 
the elbow-chair, and that this bishop was Burnet; hut the 
painter being apprehensive of an action of Scandaliim Mag- 
natiuu^ leave was given him to drop the bishop, and make 
the dean. Multitudes of people came daily to the church 
to admire the sight ; but it was esteemed so insolent a con¬ 
tempt of ail thuL is sacred, that, upon the complaint of 
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others, (for the dean never saw or seemed to regard it, 
the bishop of London obliged tliose who set the picture up 
to take it down again. 

But these arts and contrivances to expose him, instead 
of discouraging, served only to animate him ; and he con¬ 
tinued to write and act as usual in the defence of that cause 
which he had espoused and pushed so vigorously hitherto, 
Jn the mean time, ho employed his leisure-hours in things 
of a different nature; but which, he thought, would be no 
Jess serviceable to the public good. In 17KL he made a 
large collection of books, charts, maps, and papers, at his 
own expence, with a design of writing “ A full History of 
the Propagation of Christianity in the English American 
Coloniesand published a catalogue of all the distinct 
treatises and papers, in the order of time as they were first 
printed or written, under this title, “ Bibliothecae Anieri- 
canaj primordia.” About the same time he founded “ an 
antiquarian and historical library” at Peterborough; for 
which purpose he had long been gathering up pieces, front 
the very beginning of printing in England to the latter end 
of queen Elizabeth’s reign*. In the rebellion of 17KS he 
published a sermon upon “ tl^e vvitcheraft of the present 
Hebelli;>n and, the two following yearS^'^vas very zealous 
for repealing- the acts against occasional conformity and 
the growth ol schism. He also warmly opposed the pro- 
ceedings in the convocation against lloadly, then bishop of 
Bangor ; which was thought to hurt him so as to prove an 
effectual bar to his farther advancement in the church: 
nevertheless, he was afterwards promoted to the see of 
Peterborough, November 1718 He continued to print 
several things after his last jiromotion, which he live d to 
enjoy something above ten years; and then died in Ins 
house in James’s-street, December 19, 1728. His nume¬ 
rous and valuable MS collections, which were once in the 
collection ot Mr. West, were purchased by the earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards mart|uis of Lansdowne, and sold 

* This collection,amouiiling lo about found( «l the GenUemen’s society at Pe- 
loOO volumes, and small tract-s was tciborongli. There is a large written 
placet' in a private room at Pe.terbo- Catalogue of this collection, inscribed, 
rough, with a view of being dady sup. “Index libronun aliquot vetustoruni 
plied and augmented by the care of qims in commune bornim congessit W. 
the rev. Mr. Sparke, a member of that K. decan’ Petiibnrgb. 1712>’ This 
church, of very’ good literature, and lihrary is now arran;;e.d in the chapel 
well qualified to assist in the design, of St.'Thomas Rt cket, over the west 
who piihlislicd the oldest liisfories of porch of the cathedral church, 
the abbey,and vvith :\lr. Timothy Ntve 
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with the I'estof his lordship’s MSS. to the British Museum, 
where they are now deposited. Among these are two vo- 
kmies in a large Atlas folio, which were intended for pub¬ 
lication under the following comprehensive title ; “ Dip- 
lycha Kcclesi® Anglican® : sive I'abul® Sacr® ; in quibus 
facili ordine recenscntiir Archiepiscopi, Episcopi, eoruin- 
que 8ulli*aganei, Vicarii Generales, et Cancellarii; Eccle- 
siarum insuper Cathedralium Priores, Decani, I'hesaurarii, 
Prascentores, Cancellarii, Archidiaconi, & inelioris not® 
Canonici, continua serie deducti a Guliehni I. Conquestu, 
ad auspicata Gul. III. teinpora.” 

There is also in the British Museum, a curious Diary by 
bishop Kennet, in MS. of which the following .specimen, 
extracted for our last edition, may not be unacceptable : 

“ Dr. Swift came into the coirec-house, and had a bow 
from every body but me, who, I confess, could not but 
despise him. When I came to the anti-cliarnbcr to wait 
before prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
business, and acted as a master of requests. He was soli¬ 
citing the earl of Arran to speak tu his brotlier the tlukc of 
Ormond, to get a clnqilain’s place established in the gar¬ 
rison of Hnll for Mr. Eiddes, a clergyman in that neigli- 
bourhood, who had lately been in gaol, and pubiishod ser ¬ 
mons to pay fees. He was promising Mi. Tiiorold to un¬ 
dertake with my lord troasurc'r, tliat, nceoiding to his peti¬ 
tion, lui should obtain a salary of 200/. per annum, as mi¬ 
nister of the English clmrcli at llotterdam. Tlien he stopt 
F. GWynne, esq. going in witli Ids red l)ag to the (juoen, 
and told him aloud lie had somewhat to say to him iroiu 
my lord treasurer, lie talked with tlie son of Dr. l);tvo- 
nant to be sent abroad, and ta(;k out his pm ket-bemk and 
wrote down several things, as memoranda, to do h r Ikm. 
He turned to tlic fire, and took out his gold uateli, and, 
telling the time of the day, complained it was very late. 
A gentleman said, Mie was too fast.’ ‘ How can I help it,’ 
Kays the doctor, ‘ if the courtiers give nui a watch tliat 
won’t go right r’ Then he instructed a young nobleman, 
that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a jiapist), wiio 
Jiad begun a translation of Homer into Englisli verse; lor 
which ‘ he must have ’em ail subscribe for, says he, ibe 
author shall not begin to ]>rint till J have a thousand guineas 
for him. Lord 'rreasurer, after leaving tlie queen, came 
through the room beckoning Dr. 8wil’t to follow him : both 
went olfjust before prayers. 
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Nov. 3. I see and hear a great deal to confirm a doubt, 
that the pretender’s interest is much at the bottom of some 

hearts: a whisper, that Mr. N-n (Nelson) ha<l a prime 

hand in the late book for hereditary right; and that one of 
them was presented to majesty itself, whom God preserve 
from the effect of such principles and such intrigues!” 

Bishop Kennet took such an active part in the eccle¬ 
siastical and political controversies of his time, that who¬ 
ever examines into the state of these must expect to find 
his character very differently represented. Upon a fair 
examination of his conduct, however, as well as his writings, 
it will probably be found that he did not fall much short 
of his contemjioraries as an able divine and an honest poli¬ 
tician. But it is as a historian and antupiary, that we feel 
most indebted to his labours, and could wish he had been 
t nabled to devote more of his time to the illustration of 
literary history, to which he was early attached, and had 
every requisite to become a useful collector and biographer. 
As to his character in other respects, if we can rely on the 
rev. William Newton, the writer of his life, there was much 
that was exompliiry. He was always indefatigable in the 
tlutiesof his sacred function, had a great seuse of the worth 
of souls, and was very solicitous to serve in the most effec¬ 
tual manner those committed to his care. 

He was a man of great diligence and application, not 
only in his youth, but even to the close of his life; and 
like many other men of eminence, he began early that 
pursuit, which he more or less followed during the whole 
of his life. He assisted Anthony Wood in collecting ma¬ 
terials for the “ Athenac,” and would have probably given 
a valuable work of that kind to the world, had he found 
leisure to methodize and complete his collections, by 
which, however, men of research may yet be benefited. 
He had a very extensive and valuable library, collected at 
a great expence, and many of his happiest hours were 
spent there. He had one practice, into which most men 
of literary curiosity have fallen ; that of writing notes, cor¬ 
rections, additions, &c. to all his books, many of which, 
thus illustrated, are now in various public and private 
libraries. 

His manners and behaviour were easy, affable, and 
courteous. He was accessible and communicative, much 
a friend to the younger clergy, recollecting how greatly 
^ he had himself been indebted to the kindness cf early 
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patrons; and Was always ready to assist them in their stu- 
tiies; and, according to their merit, to promote them in 
the church. He was also liberal to the poor, and generous 
to his relations. 

Among his works, besides those already noticed, are his 
1. “ Parochial Antiquities, aitempied in the History of Am- 
broseden, Burcesler, and other adjacent parts, in the 
counties of Oxford and Bucks,’* Oxford, 1(595, 4to. 2. 
“ Preface to sir Henry Spelman’s History of Sacrilege,” 
1698, 3. “ Ecclesiastical Synods, atid Parliamentary Con¬ 
vocations in the Church of England, historically stated, and 
jus 'y vindicated from the misrepresentations of Mr. Attcr- 
bury,” Lund. 1701, 8vo. 4. “An occasional Letter, on 
the subject of English Convocations,” ibid. 1701. 5. “ The 
History of the Convocation summoned to meet Feb. 6, 
1700, lCc.” ibid. 1702, 4to. 6. “The case of Impropria¬ 
tions, and f)f the Augmentation <d’ Vicarages, &c.” ihitl. 
1701-, .Svo. 7. “ Preface to sir Henry Spclmarrs and Dr. 
liyve’s two tracts,” ihid. 1704. !S. “ Acr^jimt <jf the So¬ 

ciety for projtagating the (jospol in hnvign jiarts,” ihirl. 
1706, 4to. 9. “ 'I'he Christiati Scholar, in roles and rli- 
rections for children and youth sent to Fnglish scnools,” 
ibid. 170S. 10. “ 7’hc French favourite, or the sevcu 

discotirscs of Jial/ao’s l^ohtics,” ihai, J70!h 11. “A l.et- 

ter, about a motion in convocation, to the rev i'hos. Brett, 
LL.D.” iliiil. 17 12. 12. “ A Mcmor.al tor Protestants on 

the 5th of Novemher, tko. in a letter to a ucer of Great 
Britain,” ibid. 1713. 13. “ A Leltc'r to tiie lord bishop of 

Carlisle, concerning one of his predecessors, i>isho[) Mmk.s, 
on occasion of a new volume for the Protendt r, entitled, 
'Lhe Hereditary Right of the Crowm of Fugl md a.'.seried,” 
ibid. 1713. 14. “'Fhe wisdom of looking liackwards to 

judge the better on one sido^and the other, hy the sjteeches, 
writings, action.s, and other mattcr.s of lact on both sides, 
for the four lust years,” ibid. 17 15, 8vo. 'Fliis is a very 
curious volume, and fills up a gap in our literary history *, 
but he rendered a more important service afterwar*ls by his 
“ Register and Chronicle,” 1728, folio. Dr. Kennel pub¬ 
lished also a great many sermons on occasional subjects.* 
KENNi^T (Basil), younger brother of the preceding, 
was born Oct. 21, 1674, at Postling in Kent, the vicarage 

> Life by the Rev. W. Newton, I'i: 0, Svo.—Ath. Ox. vol. II.—dent. Mac. 
see Index, and vdl. LXXV. p. 971.—Hot.—Gon. IJicL—T'iichols’s Atler- 
^ury and Buwyer. 
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of his father, who bred this son also to the church. He 
was sent to Corpus Christi college, Oxford, in 1690, where 
he soon distinguished himself by his uncommon abilities, 
and extraordinary advances in classical literature. He took 
the degree of M. A. in 1696, and commenced author the 
same year, by the publication of his “ Romas Antiquae 
JsJotitia, or, The Antiquities of Rome ; in two parts ; 1. A 
short History of the Rise, Progress, and Decay of tiie 
Commonwealth. 2. A Description of the City ; an Account 
of the Religion, Civil Government, and Art of War; with 
the remarkable Customs and Ceremonies, public and pri¬ 
vate ; with Copper Cuts of the principal Buildings, &c. 
To which are prefixed, Two Essays, concerning the Roman 
Learning, and the Roman Education,” in 8vo. The dedi¬ 
cation is addressed to his royal highness William duke of 
Gloucester; and the work must have been written for his 
use particularly, if any credit may be given to a report, 
then at Oxford, that Mr. Kenriet was to be appointed sub¬ 
preceptor to that darling of the nation. This book being 
very well received by the public, he was encouraged to go 
on with his design of facilitating the study of classical 
learning; and with this view published, in 1697, “The 
Lives and Characters of the ancient Grecian Poets,” in 
>3vo, which he also dedicated to the dnke of Gloucester. 
This, however, did not succeed so well as the “ Roman 
Antiquities,” which is scarcely yet superseded in common 
use. 7’he same year he was admitted fellow of his college, 
and became a tutor. About this time he entered into 
orders ; and, son)c years after, gave proofs of the progress 
Ijv had tnude in the study of divinity. In 1705 he pub¬ 
lished “ An Exposition of the Apostles Creed, according 
to VtsUop Pearson, in a new Method, by way of Paraphrase 
and Annotations,” in 8vo, which was followed by “ An 
Essay towards a Paraphrase on the Psalms, in Verse; with 
a Paraphrase on the third Chapter of the Revelations,’* 
1706, 8vo. 

The same year be was, by the interest of his brother, 
appointed chaplain to the English factory at Leghorn; 

, where he no sooner arrived than he met with great oppo¬ 
sition from the papists, and was in great danger of the 
inquisition. This establishment of a cluirch-of-England 
chaplain was a new thing ; and the Italians were so jealous 
of the Northern heresy, that, to give as little oh'cnce as 
possible, he performed the duties of his olHce with tha 
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atmost privacy and caution. But, notwithstanding this, 
great offence was taken at it; and complaints were iimne* 
diately sent to Florence and Rome. Upon tliis, the pope, 
and the court of inquisition at Rome, declared their reso¬ 
lution to expel heresy, and the public teacher of it, from 
the confines of the holy see ; and therefore secret orders 
were given to apprehend Mr. Rennet at Leghorn, and to 
hurry him away to Pisa, and tlicnce to some other religious 
prison, to bury him alive, or otherwise dispose of him in 
the severest manner. Upon notice of tnis design, Dr, 
Newton, the English envoy at Florence, interposed his 
offices at that court; where he could obtain no other 
answer, but that “ he miglit send for the English preacher, 
and keep him in his own family as his domestic chaplain ; 
otherwise, if he presumed to continue at Leghorn, he must 
take the consequences of it; for, in those matters of reli¬ 
gion, the court of inquisition was superior to all civil 
pow'crs.’* The envoy communicated this answer of the 
great duke to the earl of Nnnderland, then secretary of 
suite, who sent a menacing lettt*r by her majesty’s order ; 
and then the ehaplain continued to officiate in safely, 
though ho was with much difficulty preserved from their 
intended fury till that letter arrived. 

He continued at Leghorn, and persevered with great 
steadiness in his cliity, till the bad state of his health 
obli‘r< d iiiiu to think of returnintj to his native air. Ha 
arrived at (Oxford in 1714 ; he was also admitted D. I), the 
same year. But he lived to enjoy these new honours a 
very sliort time; lor, his health having been much impaired 
in Italy, he died of a slow fever, Jau. 1714-15. A little 
before his death, he finished the prefaci^ to a volume, which 
came out under the title of “ Sermons on several occa¬ 
sions, preached before the Society of British Merchants in 
foreign Parts.” l^ond. 1716, Svo. 

Besides this collection, and tlie pieces already mentioned, 
of his own composing, he published English translations of 
eminent authors, tlu: chief of which are as follow: 1. “ Puf- 
fendorf of the Law of Nature and Nation.s.” 2. ‘‘ Placetie’s 
Christian Casuist.” 3. “ Godcau’s i'astoval Instructions.’* 
4. “ Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion,” To which he pre¬ 
fixed an account of the muuuer in which tho.se thoughts 
were delivered by the author. 5. “ Balsac’s Aristippus; 
with an Account of his Life and Writings.” 6. “ The 
Marriage of Thames and Li^from a Latin poem of 
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Mr. Camden. Dr. Basil Kennet is said to have been a 
very amiable man ; of exemplary integrity, generosity, and 
modesty.' 

KENNICOTT (Benjamin), a very learned divine, the 
son of Benjamin Kennicott, parish clerk of Totnes in 
Devonshire, was born April 4, 1718, at that place. From 
Ills early age he manifested a strong inclination for books, 
which his father encouraged by every means within the 
compass of his ability ; for he had from the scanty pittance 
of a parish clerk and the profits of a small school, saved 


* It is said that when Dr. Kennicott 
had taken orders, he came to officiate in 
his clerical rapacity in his native town: 
when his father as clerk proceeded to 
place the surplice on his shoulders, a 
stnjffcjlc ensued between the modesty 
of the son and the honest pride of the 
parent, who insisted on paying that re¬ 
spect to hi.s son which he had been ac¬ 
customed to shew to other clergymen : 
to this ftliai obedience was obliged to 
submit. A circumstance is added, that 
his mother had often declared she should 
never he able to support the joy of 
hearing her son preach; and that on 
her attendnnoe at the church for the 
lirst time, she was so overcome as to he 
taken out in a state of temporary in¬ 
sensibility. 

'I’he following anecdotes arc from 
Polwhele’s History of Devonshire. “ In 
Ills younger days Dr. Kennicott was 
Tinicli attached to the study and prac¬ 
tice of music. I have at this time in 
iny possession an aulhcin, to which the 
tenor ami counici -ienor were added by 
him. He also taught the ehoir at Tot¬ 
nes church, and much delighted to walk 
into the fields with a few of the best of 
tlie singers, and would tliere join with 
them in the praise of that God to whose 
honour he has erected so lasting a mo¬ 
nument. I have been assured that his 
voii-e and manner far exceeded medio¬ 
crity. He was also a ringer ; and there 
is an inscription on a brass chandelier 
in the belfry, where liis name is men¬ 
tioned as being one of its donors, to the 
riiigi'rs of Totnes church, for ever. I 
shall further add, that when the doctor 
lirst returned from Oxford, in orders, 
he was thought by his benefactors to 
affect a little too much the gentleman, 
and even to assume so far as to pay 
his addresses to the sister of one of his 

• hiog. Brit, 


subscribers: this gave offence, and the 
doctor desisted; but this repulse gave 
his mother an opportunity to say, 
< Truly, 1 think it a lucky thing; for 
if my son had married Miss, he would 
have been a country curate all his life, 
hut I now trust I shall live to see him a 
bishop.’ 

“ As T have already taken notice 
that the doctor was a ringer, some re¬ 
gulations, in his own hand-writing, for 
the establishment of a society for the 
cultivation of that amusement, are here 
copied. The disposition of a man is 
mure strongly marked by trifles of lliis 
sort, than by matters of more weighty 
import, as the mind is here biassed 
neither by interest nor ambition.— 
“ Totnes, Nov. 8ih, 1742. Among the 
many recreations apjiroved of by the 
sons of pleasure, ringing is a diversion 
that may be emphatically said to bear 
away the bell, ainl so much does it en¬ 
gage the natives of Great Britain, be¬ 
yond all other nations, that it has even 
the distingnishuig appellation cf the 
‘ rni^hiff tile.* The art, then, for which 
this kingdom is renowned, shews a ju¬ 
dicious taste ill those of its lubabitauts 
who have, by their performances, con¬ 
tributed thereto: since this art wants 
no foreign encomiast, but the hariuu- 
nioiis hells arc the heralds of your own 
praise. The ingenuity required for, 
the diversion administered in, and the 
health subsequent upon, this exercise, 
give it a particular sanction among inau- 
kind, and recommend it as an employ¬ 
ment at vacant hours, worthy the regard 
of all denominations. We, therefore, 
whose names are subscribed, taking 
into consideration the great pleasure 
that results fioin this manly employ¬ 
ment, the innocence with which it is 
pel formed, and the advantage enjoyed 

-Gen. Diet. 
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money to purchase a very good library. Dr. Kennicott 
was placed as a foundation boy under the care of Mr. Row, 
then master of the grammar-school at Totnes, where he 
distinguished himself by industry and regularity of con¬ 
duct. At this school he continued about seven years, with 
a constant wish and expectation of one day being sent to 
the university. After he left Mr. Row, he became master 
of the charity-school in Totnes, and occasionally added to 
the small emoluments of his school by writing for the 
attornies. A short poem which he wrote, entitled “ Bid- 
well,” recommended him to the attention of the neigh¬ 
bouring gentlemen ; and before he was thirty, he published 
a poem on the recovery of Mrs. Courtenay of Painsford. 
This strongly entitled him to her favour, and subscription.s 
were solicited for his support, at Oxford, to the success of 
which scheme he now bent all his efforts; but every exer¬ 
tion, on the first attempt, failed j and a mind less firm than 
his, would, perhaps, have sunk under the disappointment. 
Soon after, however, another subscription was set on foot, 
under the auspices of the benevolent Mr. Allen of Bath, 
in consequence of which, in 1744, he was entered of Wad- 
ham college, where he soon proved that he w?,s deserving 
of the patronage conferred upon him. In 1747 he pro¬ 
duced his first performance, entitled “Two Dissertations: 
the first, On the Tree of Life in Paradise, with some ob¬ 
servations on the Creation and Fall of Man : the second. 
On the Oblations of Cain and Abel,” Svo, printed at the 
university press. To this work he prefixed a dedication, 

from so healthy an exercise of our bo- tion, adjourn to auy hnu-c the coni- 
dies; and also, having the peculiar sa- pany shall cliuse, and there tarry till 
tisfaction of ringing rviih ease a set of llie lioiir of ten, and no ioager. And 
eight hells, of cilablished fame and whereas the stays supporlnig the belU 
applauded excellence, do hereby agree are liable to damage from unskilful 
to meet together, in the usual plane of hands, we agree, that whoever harts, 
ringing, every Monday evening, at six shall repair the same at his own proper 
o’clock, for our improving this science : chai'^v. We make no rtiles for cun- 
and for the greater certainly of attend- veisation, nor penalties for any nns- 
ance, we do hereby severally protni'C In haviour in it, i-'-solving to render it 
to forfeit the sum of three-pence, if not imim ently agreeahle to each otln.i ; 
attending at the hour aloresaid, and and whenever a breach of tliis rule i., 
sixpence if not present at seven o’clock, committe d, that a reprimand be- ad- 
to be deposited in the hands of the milled from the sixaety. In all o.ise^ 
treasurer for the tune being, and spent and disputes not henuulrefore decided, 
as the major part of the society shall the majority of the c,oini>aiiy shall de- 
deetn fit. And for the better regulation termine ; that so this society, amicably 
of this our fraternity, we do also here- begun, may he aniic.a!)Iy earned on, 
by agree, that we remain in the bellfry an<l not meet ih‘: fate of others that 
during pleasure, and then, for the for- have gone before it. 
tker pleasure and benefit of conversa- (Signed) Kk-nnicoit.” 
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addressed to a numerous list of benefactors, to whom he 
bad been indebted for his education, which speaks strongly 
the language of an humble and grateful heart; and of this, 
indeed, he exhibited many proofs in the course of his life. 
The approbation bestowed on this performance was not 
without some mixture of opposition, and some answers 
appeared against it. It procured him, however, so much 
reputation at Oxford, that a vacancy for a fellowship of 
Exeter college occurring before he could qualify himself 
to be a caudidaie by taking his first degree, the university, 
as, a mark of lavour, conferred his t)achelor’s degree on 
him before the statutable period, and without fees. Soon 
after, he was elected fellow of Exeter college, and on the 
4th of May 1750, took tlie degree of M. A. 

Pursuing his sttidies with great diligence, he in 1753 
publi.died “ 'I'he State of the printed Hebrew Text of the 
Old 'restament considered. A Dissertation in Two Parts. 
Part the First conipaivts I Chron. xi. with 2 Sam. v. and 
xxiii. ; and Part the Second contains Observations on 
seventy Ilehn vv MSS. with an Extract of Mistakes and 
various HeadingsOxford, 8vo. In this work he first 
exhibited the utility and necessity of a collation of the 
Hebrew Text with the various ancient MSS. existing. 

At this period tiie university of Oxford was much tainted 
with disalfoction to the reigning family on the throne, and 
Tory, if not Jacobite principles, w'ere very prevalent there# 
and met with much encouragement. In the rage of party 
it was not likely that any active member should escape the 
disorders of the times. Mr. Kennicott adhered to the side 
of government, and in consequence much of the abuse 
then liberally distributed amongst the friends of what was' 
called the new interest, or Whig party, fell to his share. 
tie defended himself however with spirit and acuteness in 
his “ Letter to Dr. King, occasioned b}^ his late Apology” 

* Dr. King-, in his “ Apology, or fortune, yet above Vantj in youth. 
Vindication of Hiinsclf,” 1755, 4to, industrious in the station assigned him 
Sd edit. p. 42, upbraids onr aiitlior as by providence; exact in his morals; 
the son of a low mechanic, whom he exemplary in his religion ; at middle 
afterwards styles a cobler. In answer age, loyal in principle; peaceable in 
to which illiberal sarcasm. Dr. Kenni- practice ; enabled to exchange the 
cott, after drawing a portrait of Dr. more active life for a more coittempla> 
King with equal spirit and acrimony, live; ever warm for the glory of the 
thus repcils the attack on his parent, church of England* concerned fbr, yet 
by the following contrast: “But on the charitable towards those who are not 
right hand (I am now drawing a real- of her communion; qualified by un^ 
character), behold a man born to ho common reading to judge of bis •wV’ 
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and, as it was supposed, in a newspaper then published, 
entitled “ The Evening Advertiser.” About this time he 
was appointed one of the preachers at Whitehall. In Ja¬ 
nuary 1757, he preached before the university of Oxford 
a sermon, which, being misrepresented, occasioned its 
publication under the title of “ Christian Fortitude.” Be¬ 
tween this period and 1760 he was presented to the vicsir- 
age of Culham, in Oxfordshire. 

He had now employed himself for several years in 
searching out and collating Hebrew MSS. It appears, 
when he began ihe jtudy of the Hebrew language, and 
for several years afterwards, he was strongly prejudiced in 
favour of the integrity of the Hebrew text; taking it for 
granted that if the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible at 
all dilFcred from the originals of Moses and the prophets, 
the variations were very few and quite inconsiilerabie. In 
1748 he was convinced of his mistake, and salisli(Ml tliat 
there were such corraplions in the sacicd volume as to 
affect the sei’.se g-rcally in inauy instances. 'The particular 
chapter which exUntt.d from i'.iin tins conviction, was re¬ 
commended to his perusal by the rev. !)r, Lowth, after¬ 
wards bishop of London, ft \v:is tiie 2.ld eiiajitcr of the 
2d book of Sanniel. Being Li)us convinced of ids mistake, 
he thougLt it his duty to endeavour to convirtci; others; 
and accordingly in 17 v.J publislied the work already men¬ 
tioned. In 1758 the delegates of the prC'S at Oxford were 
recommended by the Hebrew profcssoi to encourage, 
amongst various ctbev particulars, a c'dlaiion of all those 
Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament, which were pre¬ 
served in the Bodleian library ; and archbishop Seeker 
strongly pressed our author to undertake the task, as the 
person best qaalificd to carry it into execution. In 1760 
he was prevailed iipotj to give up the remainder of his life 
to tlie arduoos work., and early iij that year published 
“ The Sta'e of the printed Hebrew text considered, Dis¬ 
sertation the Second,” 8vo, in which be further enforced 


happiness as a protestant amt an Eng¬ 
lishman i and most eflenlually reuorn- 
luending to others (witli zeal regulated 
by prudence) ll»e iiiiporiani dtities 
ajrising from hoth these, characters; 
and now, in old age, I shall only say, 
eujuying the prospect of that awful pe¬ 
riod, which, however favouraole to 
bioisel^ Will cause deep distress anoong 


his numerous surviving friends! Happy 
would it be for you, sir, (addre^siog 
himself to Dr, Kin?), were yoor latter 
end to be lil;e his I '—Letter to Dr¬ 
iving, occasioned by hi' late Apology, 
and in particular by sueh parts of it as 
are meant to defame ?>Ir. JJe-'jjiCOlt, 
Fcllcw of Excter-colif g*'. I''-5, dv.«, 
p. 41- 
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the necessity of the collation he had so strenuously recom¬ 
mended. In the same year he published his proposals, 
and was immediately encouraged by a liberal subscription 
from the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; 
the archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin ; many 
of the bishops ; some noblemen ; the principal of the dis- 
sentittg ministers ; and various clergymen, as well as other 
cncouragers of literature. 'J’he time he proposed to be 
employed in the work was ten years, and he set about to 
fullil his engagement with alacrity; determining to exert 
the utmost of his endeavours to serve the public, and not 
at all doubting the generosity of the public for the reward 
of his labours. Ou the 6th of December 1761, he took 
the degree of B. D. and on the iOth of the same month 
that of 1). D. In that year his majesty’s name was added 
to the list of annual subscribers for the sum of 200/.; and 
about this time he was presented to his majesty at court. 

'riie importance of the work being generally acknow¬ 
ledged, iiuinbcrloss articles of information were received 
from various parts of Europe, and the learned in every 
quarter seemed willing to promote the success of a plan so 
apparently beneficial to the interests of revelation. Some, 
however, iloubtcd the necessity, and some the usefulness 
of the undertaking; and objections soon were started by 
diflerent })ersons, some with a friendly view, and some 
with a petulant one. Amongst others, the professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Kutherforth, published, “ A 
I.eiter to the llev. Mr. Kenuicott, in which his Defence, 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch is examined, and his Second 
Dissertation on the State of the printed Hebrew Text 
the Old Testament is shewn to be in many instances inju¬ 
dicious and inaccurate. With a postscript, occasioned by 
Lis advertizing, before this Letter was printed, that he 
Lad an Answer to it in the press,” 1761, 8vo. To this 
Dr. Kennicoit published an immediate reply, under the 
title of “ An Answer to a Letter from the Uev. Ruther- 
forth, D. D. F. Jl. S.” &;c. 1762, 8vo, in the postscript to 
which he declared it to he his resolution not to be diverted 
from his principal design by engaging in any further con¬ 
troversy. 

This resolution he was unable to persevere in. An an¬ 
tagonist of superior order, whose influence was too mighty 
to be treated with neglect, made his appearance. This 
was Dr. Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, then possessed 
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of all liin powor;5, auvi v ^crcisin^ autliDviiy in t’le world of 


from his owo siMitin 
Hebrew ia th ' 

17o4, ill a ; 'vie nm 


preaclied bcrcn- tin' 
ehureli, on Sunday .Niay 1‘), 17»>o," 8vo, in tlic noU?s to 
which lie defonde ! (.uuseil with great spirit, and even as¬ 
sailed his oppoiuMit, Wnose rcllt'ctions, he oltscrved, with 
regard to his work, were a mere fortuiifins concourse of 
words, of heterogeneous and incompatible meanings, which 
were incapable of lorming any regnlar systtun of opposi¬ 
tion, and had therefore the benevolent facidiy of destroying 
one another. 

In the summer of I76t> lie visited Paris for llic purpose 
of examining the MSS. in that place, and was rei eived 
with the honours due to him (m accoitnt <d' his learning and 
diligence, and of the utility ol his undertaking. In No¬ 
vember 1767 he was ujtpoinied by the archbishop of Caii- 
terhurv, and the other electors, to the ollicc of Rnvielilfe 
librarian. In 176t> he publislicd. “ Observations on the 
I'ii'it Book of Samuel, ehap. vi. verse iSvo. These 

were dedicateil to Dr. I^o.vtli, the earliest and most steady 
OMcoiiragror of the work. Tiiey wetc the tVnit of his visit 
to l^ari'-’, and were mioi 

At length, in 176!', 
within the period of t' 
this occasion he publi' 
progress of this laboiio.is 
peared that t'm? whuh' nionc\ u 


hen ! Let foreign naicii;.) read -vitii astotiisiniiCii! this .story 
of Britons aud their king, Jfiined by om- foicign pnuce 
and one foreign ar.’.demv, vt hn.larily contribniing ler ten 
years their several i'oiniti«‘s, with a degree of public sgirit 
beyond all examplti, for t!;e .iccompiisbinent of a work, 
purely subservient to the hon-.-ur ol revelation ; a work sa» 
cred to the glory of Gotl, ami the good of niankmd! And, 
utuler the powerful iutlueiiee of tli’s viev' of my work, it is 
impossible for me to be sufficiently thankful, either to 
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those who have honoured with their patronage me, as the 
humble instrument in beginning and completing it, or to 
Divine Providence for granting me life to hnish it, as well 
as resolution to undertake it.” He then states, that alter 


deducting bis income to live on during these ten years, 
the money spent in collations abroad, and assistants at 
home, there remained only 500/. all which was likely to 
be swallowed up in lurther expcnces, which he had en¬ 
gaged to pay. His industry had been unremitted; his 
general rule being to devote to it ten or twelve hours in a 
day, and frequently fourteen; at least, he says, “This 
U'ds my practice, till such severe application became no 
onger po.>s!l)!e, through the injuries done to my constitu- 
tnin. In tills liiuil statement, he also, with proper indig- 
iMlioii, notice:* some insinuations which had been thrown on 
liiui (luring the progress of the work. He had declared at the 
outset of his umlertakiiig, that he had no doubt of receiving 
from the public the reward of his labours. Accordingly, 
ou the death of Dr, Ijullard, in June 1770, he was ap¬ 
pointed a prebendary of Westminster, which in October 
he exchanged for a canomy of Cbrist-clinrch Oxford. 
llis circumstanrt\s being thus rendered easy, he entered 
into the marriage state Jan. 3, 1771, with Miss Ann Cham- 
bcrlaync, sister to Mr. Chainhcrlayne, one of the solicitors 
of the treasury, a huly of learned accomplishments, who 
still survives him. 


In 1 77r> he gave the public tlie first fruits of his long and 
lai)onous task, b\* the publication of the first volume of the 
Hebrew Jiible, wiiii the various readings; and this was 
followed m 1780 by the second volume, with a general 
dissertation, which completed the work. lie had enjoyed 
an extraordinary share of good health until near the con¬ 
clusion of his iabours, when the infirmities of age impairt.d 
his exertions, and terminated his life Aug, 18, 1783. Hu 
was buried in C'hrist-ciiurch cathedral. His last employ¬ 
ment was to prepare for the press, “ Remarks ou select 
passages in the Old 'restainent; to which are added, eight 
sermons part was printed in his life-time, and the whole 
published ill 1787. In the introduction he professes him¬ 
self a zealous advocate for an authorized revisal of the 


English version of the Old Testament, and the great ob¬ 
ject of his work seems to be, to demonstrate the necessity 
and facilitate the execution of this project; but the pro¬ 
priety or necessity of such an interposition of authority 
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lias not yet appeared sufficieritly obv:ous, and indeed the 
objections to it have been g< nt?rally tbonght insn[jerible. 
Dr. Geddes’s attempt on tlie Old 'restainent, and a more 
rccer)t Socinian translation of the New, are iinioitnnate 
examples of what uiay l)t^ done xctlhout authority. H< ler- 
ritig to the works (|uoted in the note for furlher informa¬ 
tion oti the controversies in which Dr. Kennicotl’s labours 
involved him, we shall add, in the words of a jmlicious 
biographer, that if in brilliancy of genius, or elegance of 
taste, he had many suptniors ; if in tlie study ol Oriental 
languages in general he was eomparativoly deficient j and 
if in critical acumen, and felicity oi conjecture, ie^ stood 
not in the ver\ first rank ; yet in a profoiinil knowledge of 
llehrew, and in the persevering industry with which he 
ap[)lied it to the illustration of the sacred J)age, he had 
few equals. Ilis collation of the liehrew IMSS. was a work 
which addet! splendour to a gri'at nation and tin enlight¬ 
ened age. 'I’o the Ib-hrew sclK)Iar it unlockctl the riche.st 
store.s of sacred philology; while, hy establishing the ge¬ 
neral purity of llu* llelin. w text, so far as the essentials of 
religion are concerned, it has condrmeil the faith and hopes 
«f every pious Christian. 

We liave vet to add an anecdote very honourable to bis 
memory, lie was for many ycar.s possessed of Mynhen- 
yote, a very vtiluable living in Cornv all, in tlit; gift of the 
dean and chapli-r (;f Exc'ter, and obiainctl for him by his 
steady friend hisiiop l.ovvth. it Iiad been his avowed in¬ 
tention, as soon as his grt.'at work .slumld be finished, to 
reside there, at least occysioiaiily ; hut when that fieriod 
urriveil, he ujis in suci. a slate of health, th;it the measure 
was altogether unadvisa’ole. lie, tiierefore, witli the con¬ 
sent of the friends <if his v\ire, and of herself, freely and 
voluntarily resigne-i the living about a year or more before 
his death. Dr. Kennuaut nt ver seems to liave forgotten 
the bumble stjxtion from wbie-h the liberality of his friends 
first raised him ; and all his future preferments seem to 
have exceeded his wishes, (.’onteutment, gratittide, utid 
sincerity, were the leading features of his character. ^ 

KEN KICK (Willj.vm), the, sou of a stay-maker at or 
near Wiitford in Herilordshlre, is said to have been brought 
up to some inechanicai employment in Lotidon, most proba- 

* Duropeaii Mag. for 17P!).—(JenX. Mat;. LIX. 289 —Jones’s Life of Bishop 
Horno, p 84, 95.—Polwhele'* Hist, of Devoiishn'e,—Month. R»v. vol. LXXVIIl. 
—Nichols’s Bowycr. 
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bly that of mathematical instrument maker, or, as others 
have reported, that of scale-maker. Whatever it was, he 
seems to have early a!)aiK)oned it, and devoted his talents 
to the cultivation of literature, by which he supported him¬ 
self during the remainder of a life which, from his unhappy 
temper, and irritable vanity, may be said to have passed 
in a state of warfare, as he was seldom without an enemy 
to attack or defend himself from. One account informs us 
that he was for some lime a stutlent at Leyden, and there 
received a degree of LL. D. : it was, Itowever, more gene¬ 
rally current that h ■ had been indebted for this honour to 
some O' the Scotch universities. In cither case, it was not 
unworlbily bestowed, for Dr. Kenrick was really a man of 
talents, and ilefuieiit only in the knowledge of making a 
proper use of them ; it was his nnsioriune likewise to settle 
upon no rcgnlar j'hai of study, and to fancy himself etjual 
to any task wldcii his necessities imposed upon him. 

'I'he first ajipcaranco he made as an author, as far as we 
can trace him, was iti a pamphlet, entitled “ The grun.d 
cpicstion dehatotl, or an Ksciy to prove that the soul of 
man is not, ticither can it he, iannorial,” 1751, wliich was 


iminediatelv followed l y ;i “ lloply to the grand (juestion 
debated, fnliv provii.g that t!ie soul of man is, and must 
bt‘, immortal.” lioth aie .'>(ii)oriicial (mough, and seem in- 


tond(Ml as a trial of llu'.t auiiior-crtift wdiicli he aftciavards 


so often practised, m attacking or tleiending Idiuself, under 
anonymous siguaiures, when lu} tbiind no one idso ilisposed 
to do oitiier. About the .same time he published a poem 
etititled “ Kapeliou, ortho ju)i'iical ordinary”’ which was 
fulloweii in 1753, i>y the liist of those attacks on his bre- 
rhren w hich kept hint in pi i'petuai warfare. It was entitled 
** The I’astpiinadc, with itoies variorum, hook the first,” 
4to, and ititended as ;m imitation of the Dunciad. Dr, 


(afterv\arils sir John) liill and Christopher ,Smart were the 
chief heroes. This was immediately followed by another 
imitation, ennally unsnccossful, of Dodsley’s “ CEconomy 
of Human Life” (which thou passed for lord Che.sterlield’s), 
entitled “ The whole Duty of a Woman,” 12mo. 

His “ Episth's, Lhilosyphicjil and Moral,” or “ Epistle 
to Lorenzo,” appeared in 1758, and may be reckoned 
among the best specimens of his poetry, which is not with¬ 
out ease and elegance. As it was rather severely handled 
in the Critical Review, lie defended himself, in a pam¬ 
phlet without his name, entitled “A Scrutiny, or the Cri- 
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tics criticised.” It w:is not c;)sy for liini, however, in any 
shape, to vindicate what was too plainly a del'ence of infide¬ 
lity, nor was it imieh exense that it was written while under 
conlinenicnt for delii. Aliont this time im jirobaiiiy ob¬ 
tained an en<’;'i;:;en! .nt :is a writer in the Monllily Review', 
whii'h ceaseil in ITini, sih'nily on the pan, of the proprie¬ 
tors of tiuit •..<)!■'< ; bnt Dr. Ri’in iek t:'.,>n'.dit the rupture of 
t(v) iniioh eonseqnenee to 1» * (•(n.iH'.d.'..;, e; 1 tn. relorti an- 


nov.in-ei!, in i!ie «|}a>)e**s, in 17 that iie tiociined 

to w'.ii'• rnv more in the Mopl-dv !!■ ^lew; that he had 
l)t:eii anlhor of the A.piHJaiiv to siiai 'v-. r!', e.'< in;;; <<i' u 


revii*'.v , ; {,)r< iyi; pnidica 


w.ad, 
liie \ 


ia-ehi'.w v' ; aa 


ai urn 


iri<! loi itH'ii 1 -, •' 


•Mtli an 


er.d 


;unir!. iKMi ul til'; (irsi rank in the wori.l 'u i. 
!)h iiin;!,' a iderr.ry review on a lu’.v, liijer:.!, 
dent pl.in.” 


!f ('.-ta- 
!.l Hit: ■ju;il- 


M’his l:r i liireat in' did iK't f arr*; inln elirci 1;»>- "ome 
years; hiit, as a specimen oi' lus “ iil)» ral and imh'.ien- 
deiil” style, ho [luhlished ahontthis tinu' (ITii.i) \ i7-'- 
view of Dr. .lolmsou’s lu-w edition id atiak.spiaire,” '--iiiidi 
being answered by a young iiMti of , > ^i>..,k of ihe mime of 
liarclay, in a pamphlet called “ Ati KNamniatitm of Mr. 
Kenriek’s Review,” I Tot), he imnu.aliately piiblislie I “ A 
Defence of Mr. Kenrick’s Review,” nmler tin* name of “ A 
Kriemi,” W’hich w'us a very proper assumption, as be sel¬ 
dom bad another. In this last year he pro Uiced his “ bal- 
stalPs W^edding,” a cometiy, in nniialion f;f Sliakspcaro, 
and, as far as liie language of talstuU ami ifis c'ompanioiis 
are eoncerned, not an unple 's.’.nt one, al hough ratlier 
approaching to the exlra\aygint. It went through two 
editions, bnt wais acted only once, for a benelit. 'i’liis 
was foliowed liy another oimciV, “ The W idowed \'/ife.’* 
This, by Garrick’s assistance, r.m throngii its nine nights 
with some dilhculty, which, the anllior, with a de '.rec of 
gratitude peculiar to himself, attributed to the very [tersoii 
to whom he had been most indebted. In 170-S he pub¬ 
lished “ An Kpistle to George Coluuui,” “ Poems, ludi- 
eroiis, satirical and moral;” and “ An Rpistlr* to .fa :i< s 
Boswell, esq. occasioned by his having transmittf ! die ;oo- 
ral w'l'itings of Dr. .Johnson to Pascal Paoli.” Psy ..ll tiic e 
he acquired little reputation, and no (meinies; lor Col- 
man, Johnson, and Boswell, disdained to notice iiiin. In 
1770 and 1771 he pubfedied two pieces connected with 
his discovery, or pretended di.scovery, of llie perpetual 
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motion ; the one, “An account of the Automaton, or Per- 
.petual Motion of Orff^ reus, with adiiitiunal remarks, &c.; 
the other “ A Leeturo on die Perpetual Motion,” which 
he had delivered at a tavern. In all this. Dr. Kenrick was 
harmlessly, if not successfully euijiloyed, and certainly 
evinced a considerable knowledge of the science of me¬ 
chanics. About the same time he published a translation 
of the abbe Milot’s “ Elemeuis of the History of England,” 
and advertised a translation of “ De Lolme on the Consti¬ 
tution,” which we presume he did not execute. 

In 1772 he disgraced his character by an atrocious at¬ 
tack on Garrick in a poem called “ I.ove in the Suds,” for 
which that gentleman commenced a prosecution in the 
court of king’s ht nen. Kenrick immediately published 
“ A Letter to Davi-1 (yarrick, &e.” in wliich lie informed 
the public of the cause of his cpiarrel with him, and the 
motives of his writing “ Love in the Suds.” A public 
apology also appeared in the newspapers, Nov. 26, as 
mean an 1 false as the libel itself. The issue of the prose¬ 
cution W“ have not discovered. 

In 1773 he collected the works of Lloyd, 2 v6ls. 8vo, 
with a lile ol tluil unfortunate poet, remarkable for being 
written wiihout any dales. In the same year, he produced 
“ The Diudlist,” a comedy, acted only one night; and 
jiuhhshed a “ l)i( tionary” of the English language, 4lo, in 
the preliminary parts of wliich are many shrewd and use¬ 
ful discussions and remarks. The little credit he had with 
the world at this time must, we think, have impeded the 
success of this work, in which he shews himself a philo- 
loger of no mean talents. In 1774, we find him giving lec¬ 
tures at the Devil tavern, which he called “ A School of 
Shakspcarc and about the same time addressed the ar¬ 
tists and manufacturers of Great Britain respecting an 
application to parliament for ascertaining the right of pro¬ 
perty in new discoveries and inventions. Fancying that 
he had discovered the perpetual motion, he was at this time 
alarmed by the literary property bill; hut we hear no more 
afterwards of his discovery. 

In January 1775, he commenced his “ London Review,” 
and along with his own name, placed in the title those of 
H. lleimarus, J. U. D.; R. Williams, M. D.; E. Warner, 
A. M.; and the rev. S. T. Maty. F^xcept lleimarus, we 
believe it will he difficult to find these names in any list of 
“ gentlemen of the first rank in the world of letters.” The 
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Review, however, went on for some j^ears, and contains, 
from tjie pen of its chief author, repeated attacks upon his 
brethren in every profession. It continued a few months 
after liis deatli, and then sunk into oblivion. In the same 
year 1775, he began a translation of Bufl'on, to be pub¬ 
lished in numbers, and in 177S a translation of Voltaire’s 
works. His last dramatic attempt was “ The I.a<iy of the 
Manor,” a comic opera, taken from Johnson's “ (^ountry 
Lassesand hiS last original publications, both ot some 
<legroe of merit, wore “ Observations on t!ic marriage 
contract i” and “Observations on deny ns’s View of tlie 
internal Evidence, &c.” This last iiad formed an article in 
his Review, whence other articles of o«jnal ability might 
be selected, were they not all contaminatial by a style vitu¬ 
perative and malignant. In his latter days, his cofistitu- 
lion was so nmcli injurcil by inebriety, that he gent?rally 
wrote with a buttle of brand}’ at bis elbow, which at lengtli 
terminated his career June 10, I77!>, less lamented than 
perhaps any person known in the literary world, yet ])os- 
j,esscd of talents which, under a steady and virtuous direc¬ 
tion, might have procured him an honourable place among 
the authors of his time.* 

KENT {Wii.j.tAM), an ingenious artist, w'as born in 
Yorkshire, in loS5, and put apprentice to a coach-painter, 
hut, fetdiiig the superiority of his talents, he left his mas¬ 
ter, and came up to London, where he soon proved himself 
worthy of encouragement and patronage. In 1710 he was 
sent, by the mimitieence of some genilemen of his own 
country, to Rome, whither he accompanied Mr. 'i'ailman. 
There he studied under (Cavalier Luti, and in the academy 
gained the second prize of the second class. He also be¬ 
came acquainted with lord Burlington, whose sagacity dis¬ 
covered the rich vein of genius that had been hid even from 
himself; and, on their return to England in 17L>, lodged 
him in his own house, and shewed for him all the marks of 
the most disinterested friendship. his interest he was 
employed in various works, both as a])aintei' in history and 
portrait; and yet there appear but very faint traces of that 
creative talent he displayed in a sister art. His portraits 
did not resemble the persons that sat for them. His colour¬ 
ing was worse than that of the most errant journeyman to 
the profession ; and his drawing was defective, witness the 


• Gent. Mag painm. —JMoolh. Preview.—Encyclopaedia Britan. 
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ball at Wanstead, and his picture at St. Clement’s. He 
designed some of the drawings of Gay’s Fables, the prints 
for Spenser’s Faiiy Queen, and the vignettes to the large 
edition of Pope’s works. In architecture, however, of the 
ornamental kind, he was deservedly admired ; he executed 
the temple of Venus at Stowe; the earl of Leicester’s 
house at Hoikham in Norfolk; the great hall at Mr. Pel¬ 
ham’s, Arlington-street; and the stair-case at lady Isabella 
Finch’s in Beikeley-squaie. Mr. Walpole considers him 
likewise as the inventor of modern gardening, in which it 
is certain that he excelled, and every thing in that branch 
has been since his time more natural, graceful, and pletising. 
By tin* paironagt* of tlie dukes of Grafton and Newcjisile, 
Mr. Pelham, and the earl of fiurlington, he was made mas¬ 
ter-carpenter, arcnjtfct, kei’por of the pictures, and, after 
the death of .fervas, principal painter to the crown ; the 
whole, including a pcn.'.ion of 100/. a year, which was 
given him for his works at Kensington, produced 600/. a 
year. In 1743 liC was disordered in his eyes, but reco¬ 
vered, anil in March 1748 an inflammation in bis bowels 
put an end to his iile atBurlington-hou.se, April 12, 1748, 
aged sixty-three years. He was buried in lord Burlington’s 
vault at Chiswick. * 

KFNVON (Li.oyj>, Lokd), lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, was born at Gredington, in Flintshire, 
1733 ; and was the eldest surviving son of Lloyd Kenyon, 
esq. originally of Bryno in the same county, and one of 
the younger sons of the ancient family of Kenyon of 
Peele in Lancashire. He received the elementary part of 
his education at lluthen in Denbighshire, whence he was 
taken, at an early age, and articled to Mr. J. Tom¬ 
linson, an eminent attorney at Nantwich, in Che.shirc. On 
the expiration of his articles, Mr. Kenyon determined to 
enter into a line wliich afforded a more ample scope to his 
industry and talents, and, accordingly, became a member 
of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in Trinity Term 1754, and 
after a sedulous application to the requisite studies, was 
called to the bar in Hilary Term 1761. In the early part 
of his professional career, his advancement was but slow*; 
he was unassisted by those means which powerliil connex¬ 
ion and inte;est aiford. The branch of his profession to 

' Walpole’s Anerdotes,—and Essay on Gardening.—Eowles’s Edition of 
Pope’s Works ; see Index, 
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which be chiefly applied himself, that of conveyancing, 
was not calculated to bring him torwnrd into public notice; 
but the sterling merit of genuine abilities and persevering 
industry were not to be overlooked. He rose gra<luaUy 
into practice; few opinions at the bar, at the time, carried 
more weight and authority, and he was Irequently recur¬ 
red to as an advocate. In 1773, he formed a matrimonial 
connexion with his relative, Mary, the third daughter of 
George Kenyon, of Peele ; and, not long alter, contracted 
an iinimacy with Mr. afterwards lord Tlmrlow and chan¬ 
cellor. About this period loo, and for some years alter, 
his practice in the Court of CMiaiicory was very extensive 
and of the most lucrative kind, by winch, as well as in the 
Ollier branches of his profession, he acqnirtid a very con¬ 
siderable property. In 17<S(), a circumstance occurred 
wliicli not a little contribnicd to establish his reputation as 
an advocate and a public sjn aker, bis being employed as 
leading counsel f u' ihe defi-ncc of the late lord George 
Gonioii, on a charge of high trerason; on this interesting 
oiu'asion Ids sceoini w'as Mr. now bird Krskine, wlio on 
lliai, (lav distiiiguisheil biuiself in such a manner as in a great 
degree laid tlie foiirulation of bis future lame. Jn April 
1784!, soon after the actression of the lloekingliam party to 
mimslOi ial power, Mr. Kenyon was, without serving tiie in- 
lonnediate ollice of solicitor, appointed to tht‘ iiuportaut 
situation of attorney-general, and, at the same time, chief 
justice of C’hester; in the former ullice he succeeded Uie 
late James Wallis, estp 'l lie circumstance- ol his diiect 
proinouon to the ollice of attorney-general was regarded 
as a singular instance; this Jiowever is erroneous, similar 
jiromoiions have before occurred, and the case of sii Ed¬ 
ward Law (the late atturuey-general, luiw lord Ellen- 
borough, his successor as lord chief justice), is a recdlit 
instance. In parliament Mr. Kenyon took a tUcided [lart 
in politics, warmly attaching himself to the party of Mr. 
Pitt; and distinguishing liiinself not a little by Ins sp..\ », .i s 
on ihe noted alfair of the coalition, Mr. Eox’s India-Inl), 
&c. In March 1784 he was appointed master of the rolls, 
an oflTice of high judicial dignity, and generally leading to 
still higher legal honours ; yet its emulnments fell very 
short of those which he necessarily relinquished by discon¬ 
tinuing his professional pursuits as a counsel. About this 
time he was created a baronet. In this situation sir Li<*>d 
Kenyon continued till the latter end of May 1788, when, 
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on the resignation of the venerable earl of Mansfield, who, 
for the long interval of thirty-two years, had held the ho¬ 
nourable and very important office of chief justice of the 
court of King’s-bench, he was appointed to succeed him, 
and at the same time was elevated to the peerage, by the 
title of lord Kenyon, baron of Gredington in the county 
of Flint. He was now fixed in a situation, which, though 
not nominally the highest, is perhaps the most important 
office in the administration of the law of this country; and 
lord Kenyon furnished an instance nearly as striking as 
that of the illustrious Hardwicko, that the profession of the 
law is that which, of all others, affords the fairest oppor- 
tunies for the exertion of genuine talents and persevering 
industry; whether the object be the gratification of am¬ 
bition in the attainment of the highest honours in the state, 
or the possession of abundant wealth. His conduct in 
those arduous and important situations attracted and 
fixed the applauses and gratitude of his countrymen. He 
was distinguished for his laudable, firm, and persevering 
exertions to keep the channels of the law clear and unpol¬ 
luted by low and sordid practices, which were particularly 
exemplified in the vigilant and salutary e.xercise of his au¬ 
thority over the attorneys of his own court, the utility of 
which has been experienced in a very considerable degree. 
Nor was he less distinguished for his zeal in the cause of 
morality and virtue, which most conspicuously appeared in 
bis conduct with respect to cases of adultery and seduc¬ 
tion. On these occasions neither rank, wealth, nor sta¬ 
tion, could shield deliquency from the well-merited censure 
and rebuke of offended justice and morality. Though 
much, unhappily, remains to be done, yet his lordship’s 
exertions, combined with those of some of the most vir¬ 
tuous and exalted characters of the upper House of Par¬ 
liament, have contributed greatly, notwithstanding the ac¬ 
knowledged inadequacy and imperfection of the law in these 
respects, to restrain the fashionable and prevailing vices 
alluded to. What likewise redounded to the honour of his 
lordship’s magisterial character, was the strictness, not to 
say severity, with which he administered the justice of the 
law against the pernicious tribe of gamblers of every de¬ 
scription, who have for some years infested the metropolis. 
On these occasions, as well as in those above mentioned, 
the conduct of this truly virtuous judge w’as such as incon- 
trovertibly shewed that ** the law is no respecter of per- 
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sons ;** ar^d his persevering exertions to restrain the de¬ 
structive vice of gaming have been attended with no incon¬ 
siderable degree of success. Nor should we omit to men¬ 
tion the very laudable spirit and firmness, which on ail oc¬ 
casions he evinced in maintaining due order and decorum 
in his court. It was justly said of him, that though he 
might not equal in talents or eloquence the pre-eminent 
character whom he succeeded on tlie bench of justice; ne¬ 
vertheless, he possessed qualities more appropriate to, and 
knowledge more connected with, the important office which 
he held. Profound in legal erudition, patient in judicial 
discrimination, and of the most determined integrity, he 
added no common lustre to his exalted station. He did 
not sacrifice his official to his parliamentary character; the 
sphere of his particular duty was the great scene of his 
activity, as of his honour ; and though, as a lord of parlia¬ 
ment, he never lessened his character, it was as a judge 
that he aggrandized it. In private life, the character of 
lord Kenyon was amiable and praise-worthy in the highest 
degree ; no man could excel him in tlie relations of hus¬ 
band and father; in the former he may be considered as a 
pattern of conjugal virtue. In his mode of living he was 
remarkably temperate and regular; while the gratuitous 
assistance in his professional cafjacity, which it was well 
known he had often afforded to necessitous and injured in¬ 
dividuals, is a proof that a fondness for money was not a 
prevailing trait in his character. He died at Bath, April 
2, 1802, supposed to be worth 300,000/. all acquired by 
his own professional exertions, and a rigid spirit of eco¬ 
nomy. Lord Kenyon had issue by his lady, three sons ; 
Lloyd, born in 177 3, whom his father appointed to the 
oHice of lilazer of the Court of King’s-beuch ; but who 
died in 1800. The manner in which his lordship was af¬ 
fected by this melancholy event, is supposed, in some de¬ 
gree, to have accelerated his own dissolution. Secondly, 
George, the present lord Kenyon, born in 1776. His lord- 
ship was appointed by his late father to the very lucrative 
situation of joint chief clerk of the Court of Kiiig’s-bencli, 
on the demise of the late carl of Mansfield, better known 
as lord viscount Stormont, and joined in the patent with 
the late John Waye, esq. And, thirdly, the lion. Thomas 
Kenyon, born in 1780.* 

• Mag. LXXII.—Peerage by sir E. Bry<lge», 
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KEPLER (John), the greatest astronomer perhaps that 
any age has produced, was born at Wiel in the dutchy of 
Wirtemberg, Dec. 27, 1571. His father, Henry Repler, 
was descended from a family which had raised themselves 
under the emperors by their military services, and was 
himself an ofticer of rank in the army ; but afterwards, ex¬ 
periencing ill fortune, was obliged to sell all he had, atjd 
support himself and his family by keeping a public-house, 
lie died in 1590, and left his son John without provision. 
His education had been therefore neglected, but, by the 
favour of his prince, he was enabled to enter upon his 
studies in philosophy at Tubingen, immediately upon his 
father’s death, and, two years after, pursued the mathe¬ 
matics in the same university, under the famous Michael 
Maistlinus, an astronomer of eminence, and of the Coper- 
nican school, but at this time Kepler informs us he had no 
particular predilection for astronomy. His passion was ra¬ 
ther for studies more flattering to the ambition of a youth¬ 
ful mind; and when his prince selected him, in 1591, to 
fill the vacant astronomical chair, it was purely from de¬ 
ference to his authoruy, and the persuasions of Maestliiius, 
who had high expectations from his talents, that he reluc¬ 
tantly accepted of the office. He .tppears to have thought 
it unsuitable to his pretensions ; and ttie state of astronomy 
was besides so low, uncertain, and in many respects vision¬ 
ary, that he had no hope of attaining to eminence in it. 
But what he undertook with reluctance, and as a tempo¬ 
rary provision conferred on a dependant by his prince, 
soon engaged his ardour, and engrossed almost his whole 
attention. I’iie first fruits of his application to astronomi¬ 
cal studies appeared in his ‘‘Mysterium Cosmographiciirn,” 
published about two years after his settlement in Gratz; 
and hasty and juvenile as this production was, it displayed 
so many marks of genius, and such indefatigable patience 
in the toil of calculation, that on presenting it to Tycho 
Brahe, it procured him the esteem of that illustrious astro¬ 
nomer, and even excited his anxiety for the proper direc¬ 
tion of talents so uncommon. Accordingly, not contented 
with exhorting Kepler to prefer the road of observation to 
the more uncertain one of theory, Tycho added an invita¬ 
tion to live with him at Uraniburg, where his whole obser¬ 
vations should be open to Kepler’s perusal, and those ad¬ 
vantages provided for making others, which his situation 
at Gratz denied.' This after some time was accepted. 
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III 1597, Kepler entered into the married state, which 
at lirst created him great uneasiness, from a dispute wliich 
arose about his wile’s fortune; and, the year after, he was 
banished troia Gratz on account of Ids religion, but al'ier- 
wards recalled, and restored to his former dignity. lIo\v> 
ever, tlie growing troubles and confusions ol that place 
inclined him to think of a residence elsewhere ; and he 
now determined to accept T. Brahe’s invitation, and ac¬ 
cordingly left the university of Gratz, and removed into 
Bohemia with his family in 1600. lu his journey he was 
seized with a quartan ague, which continued seven or eight 
months; and prevented his profiting hy Tycho’s kindness, 
and, what was worse, some petty diirerences inuirrupied 
t.iieir connection. Kepler was otleiideil at Tycho, for re¬ 
fusing some services to his family, which he had occasion 
for; he was also liissatisfieil wiili his resei vediiess; for, 
'iycho did not communicate to iiiiii all that he knew; and, 
;ts he dit;d in KiOi, lie did not give Kepier time to be very 
iiseUil to iiiin, or to receive any consiilerable advantages 
from him. Before his dcatli, however, he introduced him 


to (he empiiror Rodolphiis at l^raguo (lor, it was njion 
this condition that Kepler had consented to leave Gratz), 
who received him very kindly, uiul made him his mailie- 
uiiUioian, upon condition that he should serve Tycho as an 
::iirluuclieian. From that time Kcjiler enjoyed the title of 
!.. :ilieniii(iv ian to the emperor all his life, and gained more 
n.d f.jor., i<“[.ni;jtitin every yf ar i)y his work .. hudolphiLS 
'.rdcretv id’H to finish tiie la’oies hegnn by Tycho, which 
v erc to he caileil the “ Ivodolpiiine'J'ahles;” and he ap- 
[died h;ni:;eif very vliroronsly to this work; hut siudi dilH- 
cidties arose in a short time, partly from the nature 
of it, and jiartly from the delay of the treasurers, that 
the tables were not tinished and pnolisiied till 1627. 
He ctnujdained, that, IVom I ('02 and he was looked 


upon hy the treasurers with a \ery invidious eye; and 
wiien, in 1609, he had pnidished a noble specimen of 
the work, and the emperor had given orders tliat, besides 
the expenco of the edition, lie should immediately be 
paid the arrears of his pension, which, he said, amounted 
to 2000 crowns, and likewise 2000 more; yet, that it was 
not till two years after, that the generous orders of liodol- 
phus, in his favour, were put in execution, fie met with 
no less discouragement from the linanciers under the em¬ 
peror Matthias, than under Kodoiphus; and therefore. 
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after struggling with poverty for ten years at Prague, be¬ 
gan to think of quitting his quarters again. He was then 
fixed at Lints by the emperor Matthias, who appointed 
him a salary from the states of Upper Austria, which was 
paid for sixteen years. In 1613 he went to the assembly 
at Ratisbon, to assist in the reformation of the calendar 5 
but returned to Lints, where he continued to 1626. In 
November of that year, he went to Ulm, in order to pub¬ 
lish the ** Rodolphine Tables j” and afterwards, in 1629, 
with the emperor’s leave, settled at Sagan in Silesia, where 
he published the second part of his “ Ephemeridesfor 
the first had been published fit Lints in 1617. In 1630, he 
w,ent to Ratisbon, to solicit the payment of the arrears of 
his pension; but, being seized with a fever, which, it is 
said, was brought upon him by too hard riding, he died 
there in November, in his 59th year. 

To this sagacious philosopher we owe the first discovery 
of the great laws of the planetary motions, viz. that the 
planets describe areas that are always proportional to the 
times; that they move in elliptical orbits, having the sun 
in one focus; and that the squares of their periodic times, 
are proportional to the cubes of their mean distances; which 
are now generally known by the name of Kepler’s Laws. 

Kepler had a particular passion for finding analogies 
and harmonies in nature, after the manner of the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Platonists ; and to this disposition we owe such 
valuable discoveries, as are more than sufficient to excuse 
his conceits. Three things, he tells us, he anxiously 
sought to find out the reason of, from his early youth ; viz. 
Why the planets were six in number ? Why the dimen¬ 
sions of their orbits were such as Copernicus had described 
from observations ? And what was the analogy or law of 
their revolutions ? He sought for the reasons of the two 
first of these, in the properties of numbers and plane 
figures, without success. But at length reflecting, that 
while the plane regular figures may be infinite in number, 
the regular solids are only five, as Euclid had long ago 
demonstrated : he imagined, that certain mysteries in na¬ 
ture might correspond with this remarkable limitation in¬ 
herent in the essences of things; and the rather, as he 
found that the Pythagoreans had made great use of those 
five regular solids in their philosophy. He therefore en¬ 
deavoured to find some relation between the dimensions of 
these solids and the intervals of the planetary spheres; 
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thus, imagining that a cube, inscribed in the sphere of 
Saturn, would touch by its six planes the sphere of Jupi» 
ter j and that the other four regular solids in like manner 
(itked the intervals that are between the spheres of the 
other planets : he became persuaded that this was the true 
reason why the primary planets were precisely six in num-* 
her, and that the author of the world had determined their 
distances froiu the sun, the centre of the system, from a 
regard to this analogy. Being thus possessed, as he 
thought, of tne grand secret of the Pythagoreans, and 
greatly pleased with his discovery, he published it, as we 
have already observed, under the title of “ Mysterium 
Cosmographicum;” and was for some time so charmed with 
it, that he said he would" imt give up the honour of having 
invented what was contained in that book, for the electo¬ 
rate of Saxony. 7’ycho Brahe, however, gave him advice 
on the subject, which altered his opinion, and to which we 
are indebted for the more solid discoveries of Kepler. 
This great man, soon after the death of Tycho, found that 
astronoiifers had erred from the first rise of the science, in 
ascribing always circular orbits and uniform motions to the 
planets ; and he discovered that each of them moves in an 
ellipsis, which has one of its foci in the centre of the sun ; 
that the motion of each is really unequable, and varies in 
such a manner, that “ a ray supposed to be always drawn 
from the ])lanet to the sun describes equal areas in equal 
times.” It was some years later before he discovered the 
analogy that there is between the distances of the several 
planets from the sun, and the periods in which they com- 
j)lete their revolutions. He has, however, left it upon 
record, that on the 15th of May, 1618, he found that “ the 
squares of the periodic times are always iu the same pro¬ 
portion as the cubes of the mean distances from the sun.” 
When Kepler saw, according to better observations, that 
his disposition of the five regular solids among the planet¬ 
ary spheres was not agreeable to the intervals between their 
orbits, he endeavoured to discover other schemes of har¬ 
mony. For this purpose, he compared the motions of the 
same planet at its greatest and least distances, and of the 
different planets in their different orbits, as they would ap¬ 
pear viewed from the sun ; and here he fancied that he had 
found a similitude to the divisions of the octave in music. 
Of these notions, which are wholly unfounded in nature, 
he was so fond, that hearing of the discovery of the foup 
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satellites of Jupiter by Galileo, he owns that his first re¬ 
flections were from a concern how he could save his fa¬ 
vourite scheme, which was threatened by this addition to 
the number of the planets. The same attachment led him 
into a wrong judgment concerning the sphere of the fixed 
stars: for beiiig obliged, by his doctrine, to allow a vast 
superiority to the sun in the universe, he restrains the fixed 
stars within very narrow limits ; nor did he consider them 
as suns placed in the centres of their several systems, hav¬ 
ing planets revolving round them. 

Kepler’s great sagacity, and continual meditations oii 
the planetary motions, suggested to him some views of the 
true j)rinci])les from which these motions flow. In his pre¬ 
face to the Commentaries concerning the planet Mars, he 
speaks of gravity as of a power that was mutual between 
boil ies, and tells us, that the earth and moon tend towards 
each other, and would meet in a point, so many times 
jicarcr to the au th than to the moon, as the earth is greater 
than the mooji, if their motions did not hinder it. He adds> 
that the tides arise from tlic gravity of the waters towards 
the moon. But not having notions suffieiently just of the 
laws of motion, it seems he w'as not able to make the best 
use of these thoughts; nor docs it appear that he adhered 
to them steaddy, since in ids I'^pitome of Astronomy, pub¬ 
lished many years after, he proposes a physical account of 
the planetary motions, derived from difl’erent principles. 

He supi>oses, in that treatise, that the motion of the sun 
on Ills axis, is preserved by some inherent vital principle; 
that a certain virtue, or immaterial image of the sun, is 
dilfuscd with his rays into the ambient spaces, and, revolv¬ 
ing with the body of the sun on his axis, takes hold of the 
planets, and carries them along witii it in the same direc¬ 
tion ; like as a loadstone turned round near a magnetic 
needle, makes it turn round at the same time. The pla¬ 
net, according to hi«u, by its inertia, endeavours to con¬ 
tinue in its place, and the action of the sun’s image and 
this inertia are in a perpetual struggle. He adds, that 
this action of the sun, like his light, decreases as the dis- 
|:ance increases; and therefore moves the same planet with 
greater celerity when nearer the sun, than at a gre'ater'dis¬ 
tance. To account for the planet’s approaching towards 
the sun as it descends from the aphelion to the perihelion, 
and receding from the sun while it ascends to the aphelion 
again, he supposes that the sun attracts one part* of each 
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planet, and repels the opposite part; and that the part 
attracted is turned towards the sun in the descent, and the 
other towards the sun in the ascent. By suppositions of 
this kind, he endeavoured to account for all the other va¬ 
rieties of the celestial motions. 

But, now that the laws of motion are better known than 
in Kepler*s time, it is easy to shew the fallacy of every 
part of this account of the planetary motions. Tiie planet 
does not endeavour to stop in consequence of its inertia, 
but to persevere in its motion in a right line. An attrac¬ 
tive force makes it descend from the aphelion to the peri¬ 
helion in a curve concave towards the sun : but the repell¬ 
ing force, which he supposed to begin at the perihelion, 
would cause it to ascend in a figure convex towards 
the sun. It was shown aftcrward.s, from sir Isaac New¬ 
ton, how an attraction or giavitation towards the sun, 
alone produces the effects, which, according to Kep¬ 
ler, required both an attractive and repelling force; and 
that the virtue which he ascribed to the sun’s image, pro¬ 
pagated into the planetary regions, is unnecessary, as it 
could be of no use for this effect, though it were admitted. 
For now his own prophecy, with which he concludes his 
book, is verified ; where he tells us, that “ the discovery 
of such things was reserved for the succeeding ages, when 
the author of nature would be pleased to reveal these 
mysteries.” 

The works of this celebrated author are many and valu¬ 
able; as, 1. his “ Cosmograpbical Mystery,” in 15‘J6. 2. 

“ Optical Astronomy,” 1604. 3. “ Account of anew Star 

in Sagittarius,” 1605. 4. “ New Astronomy ; or, (’eles- 

tial Physics,” in commentaries on the planet INlars. 5. 

Dissertations;” with the Nuhcius Siderius of Galileo, 
1610. 6. “ New gauging of wine-casks,” 1615; said to 

be written on occasion of an erroneous measurement of the 
wine at his marriage by the revenue officer. 7. “ New 
Ephemerides,” from 1617 to 1620. 8. “ Copernican Sys¬ 
tem,” the three first books, 1618. 9. “ Harmony of the 

Worldand three books of “ Comets,” 1619. 10. “ Cos- 

mographical Mystery,” second edition, with notes, 1621. 

11 . “ Copernican Astronomy the three last books, 1622. 

12. “ Logarithms,” 1624 ; ami the “ Supplement,” in i625. 

13. His “ Astronomical Tables,” called the “ Rudolphine 

Tables,” in honour of the emperor Rudolphus, his great 
and learned patron, in 1627. 14. Epitome of the Co- 

VOL. XIX. Z 
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pe.rnican Astronomy,” 1635. Besides these, he wrote seve¬ 
ral pieces on various other branches, as chronology, geo¬ 
metry of solids, trigonometry, and an excellent treatise of 
Dioptrics, for that time.* 

KEPPEL (Augustus), a celebrated English admiral, 
the second son of William earl of Albemarle, was borii 
April 2, 1725. He entered the sea-service while he was 
young, accompanied commodore Anson round the world, 
and by the zeal which he manifested in his profession, was 
raised to the first honours which it had to bestow. The 
most important occurrence in his life took place in 1778, 
when he had the command of the channel fleet, to which 
he had been appointed at the personal and urgent solicita¬ 
tion of the king, and which he readily accepted, though he 
could not help observing, that “ his forty years’ services 
were not marked by any favour from the crown, except 
that of its confidence in the time of danger.” On the 12th 
of July he fell in with the French fleet, under count d’Or- 
villiers, o(F Ushant: an engagement ensued, which, though 
partial, was very warm while it lasted. It was necessary 
to take a short time to repair the damages: which being 
done, the admiral made proper signals for the van and 
rear division to take their respective stations. This order 
was obeyed with great alacrity by sir Robert Harland of 
the van, but admiral sir Hugh Palliser of the rear took no 
notice of the signal, and refused to join his commander, 
till night prevented a renewal of the battle. The French, 
taking advantage of the darkness, escaped to their own 
coast. Admiral Kcppel, willing to excuse sir Hugh Pal¬ 
liser, at least to screen him from public resentment, wrote 
home such a letter as seemed even to imply great impro-^ 
priety of behaviour in the gommaiider himself. The con¬ 
duct, however, of the rear-admiral was attacked in the 
public papers: he demanded of his commander a formal 
disavowal of the charges brought against him, which Kep- 
pel indignantly refused. He immediately exhibited arti¬ 
cles of accusation against the commander-in-ebief, for mis¬ 
conduct and neglect of duty, although he bad a second 
time sailed with him, and had never uttered a syllable to 
his prejudice. The lords of the admiralty instantly fixed 
a day for the trial of admiral Keppel, who was most honour- 

* Smali’s Account of Kepler’s Discoveries.—Hutton’s Diet.—Rees’s Cydopaa- 
dia.—Maclauriu’s Account of Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries. 
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ably acqiiittdd, and received the thanks of both houses-olf 
parliament for his services. Palliser was next tried, and 
escaped with a censure only, but the resentment of the 
public was so great, that he was obliged to resign several 
offices which he held under government, and to vacate his 
seat in parliament. The acquittal of Keppel was cele¬ 
brated with the most magnificent illuminations, and other 
marks of rejoicing which had never been known at that 
time in this country; and the houses of lord Sandwich^ 
first lord of the admiralty, and sir Hugh Palliser, were 
with difficulty saved from destruction; the windows and 
much of the furniture being demolished by the fury of the 
populace. In 1782, admiral Keppel was raised to a peer¬ 
age, with the titles of viscount Keppel baron Elden : he 
was afterwards, at two different periods, appointed first 
lord of the admiralty. He died Oct. 3, 1786, unmarried, 
and of course his titles became extinct. He was a thorough 
seaman, and a man of great integrity and humanity.* 
KERKHERDERE (John Gerard), a learned professor 
of the university of Louvain, was born in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maestricht, about the year 1678. He pursued bis 
academical studies at Louvain, and distinguished himself 
during several years for his accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of history and the belles-lettres. In 1708 he 
was appointed historiographer to the emperor Joseph I. 
and died in 1738. He was author of many works in general 
history and theology, of which the principal are entitled, 

** De Monarchia Romm Paganae secundum Concordiam 
inter S, S. Prophetas Danielem et Joannem,” &c. and “ Pro- 
droinus Danielicus, sive novi Conatus hjstorici, critici, in 
celeberrimas difficultates Historiae Veteris Testamenti.” 
These pieces are distinguished- by profound erudition and 
great critical acumen, and are said to throw much light on 
many obscure passages in the Scriptures relating to historj', 
chronology, and geography. He also published a Latin 
grammar, and a number of Latin pocins.’* 

KERSEY (John), deserves mention as having been the 
author of a book on “ The Elements of Algebra,” one of 
the clearest and most comprehensive of the kind in any 
language; but nothing is known of his personal history. 
He also published an improved edition of “ Wingate’s 
Arithmetic ;” and a “ Didtionarium Anglo-Britannicum, or 

* Sir fi. Brydjes’s edition of Collint** Peerage. * Diet. Hlit. 
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General English Dictionary.” He lived in the reign of 
Charles die Second; and a head of him, by Faithorne, 
finely engravt*d, is prefixed to his algebra.* 

KE i 'J LKWKl.L (John), an English divine, remarkable 
for piety and leurniiif^, was born at North-Allerton in Vork- 
.shire, Murcli 10, l(>63. He was grounded in classical 
learning in the free*school of that town, and sent to St, 
EdmundVhail, Oxford, in 1670 Five years after, he 
WHS chosen I'ellow of Lincoln college, through the interest 
of i\Jr. George Hickes, whovvas fellow of the same, where 
he bt'came emineni as a tutor. He entered into orders as. 
soon as he was of sufficient age, and distinguished himself 
early by an uncommon knowledge in divinity. He was 
very young when he wrote his celebrated book, entitled 
“ Measures of Christian Obedience he composed it in 
1678, though it was not published till 1681. Dr. Hickes, 
to whom he submitted it for correction, advised him to 
dedicate it to bishop Compton, intending, by that means, 
to have him settled in London ; and, accordingly, it came 
out at first with a dedication to his lordship ; but when that 
prelate appeared in arms against James II. Kettleweli gave 
orders to have the dedication razed out of the copies unsold, 
and also to have it omitted in the subsequent editions. In 
the mean time, this book occasioned him to be so much 
taken notice of, that the old countess of Bedford, mother 
of the unfortunate William lord Russel, appointed him, on 
that account, to be one of her domestic chaplains ; and a 
greater favour he received, upon the same consideration, 
from Simon lord Digby, who presented him, July 1682, 
to the vicarage of Coleshill in Warwickshire. After he had 
continued above seven years at this place, a great alteration 
happened in his condition and circumstances; for, at the 
KevuiUtiori, being one of those conscientious men who 
refused to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to 
king William and queen Mary, he was deprived of his living 
in 1690 However, he did not spend the remainder of his 
days in indolence; but, retiring to London with his wife, 
whom he had married in 168J« he continued to write and 
publish books, as he had done during bis. residence jii the 
country. There, amongst other learned men, he was par* 
ticulariy happy in the friendslnp of Mr. Nelson, with whom 
he concerted the ** Model of a fund of charity for the needy 
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suffering, that is, the nonjurtng, clergy but being natu¬ 
rally of a tender and delicate frame of body, and inclined 
to a consunmption, he fell into that distemper in his 42d 
year, and died April 12, 1695, at his lodgings in Gray\s-inn 
lane. He was buried, three days after, in the same grave 
where archbishop Laud was before interred, in the parish 
church of Allhallows-Barking, where a neat marble mohu- 
ment is erected to his memory. Mr. Nelson, who must 
needs have known him very well, has given tliis great and 
noble character of him, in a preface to his “ Five Dis¬ 
courses,” &e. a piece printed after his decease: “ lie was 
learned without pride ; wise and judicious without cunning; 
be served at the altar without either covetousness or ambi¬ 
tion ; he was devout without affectation ; sincerely religious 
without moroseuess; courteous and affable without flattery 
or mean compliances; just without' rigour ; charitable 
without vanity ; and heartily zealous for the interest of 
religion without faction.” His works were collected and 
printed in 171S, in two volumes, folio: they are all upon 
religious subjects, unless his “ Aleasiires of Christian Obe¬ 
dience,” and some tracts upon “ New Oaths,” and the 
“ Duty ol Allegiance,” &c. should be rather considered as 
of a political nature.' 

KFYSLER (John George), a learned antiquary of 
Germany, and fellow of the royal society in London, was 
born ill 16a9, at Tlionrnau, a town belonging to the counts 
of Giech. His father, who was of the count’s council, took 
an extraordinary care of his education; and, after asiiita!>le 
preparation, sent him to the university of Halle, where he 
applied himself chiefly to the civil law ; not neglecting, in 
the mean time, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
history, antiquity, and the sciences. Soon after he left 
Halle, he was invited to be preceptor to Charles Maximi¬ 
lian and Christian Charles, counts of Giech-Buchan, with 
whom, in 17 13, he returned thither, and afterwards attended 
them in their travels. The flrst place of note they visited 
was Utrecht, where he became acquainted with the learned 
Reiand, who, discerning his uncommon capacity and parti¬ 
cular turn, advised him to undertake an accurate history 
of the antiquities of his country. Ke 3 'sler visited tlie chief 
cities of Germany, France, and the Netherlands, with his 

• Memoirs of the T.ifc of, 1718, 8vo, a very curious work, which comprizes 
a history of the nonjurin:^ clergy and their proceedings.—Alb. Ox. vol. 11,—. 
Gen. Diet.—BiOg. Rrit.—Birch’s Tillotson. 
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two young counts; and gained great reputation amoiSgthe 
learned, by illustrating, as he went along, several niontt* 
'inents of antiquity, particularly some fragments of Celtic 
• idols, then lately discovered in the cathedral of Paris. 

Having returned safe^with his pupils, and acquired greUt 
honour by his care and management of them, he was after¬ 
wards fixed upon as a proper person to undertake the 
education of two grandsons of baron Bernstorf, first minister 
of state to his Britannic majesty, as elector; and accord¬ 
ingly he went to Hanover in 1716, and entered upon his 
office. However, in 1718, he obtained leave to go over to 
England, lyhere he distinguished himself so much as an 
antiquary, that he was complimented with being fellow of 
the royal society. This honour he particularly owed to a 
learned essay, Dc Dea Nehalennia tiumine veterum 
Walachioruni topico.’* He gave an explication also of the 
Aiiglo-Maxon monument of antiquity on Salisbury Plain, 
called Stonehenge; and likewise a Dissertation on the 
consecrated Misseltoe of the Druids.” All these detached 
essays, with other select discourses on the Celtic and 
Northern antiquities, he published soon after his return to 
Hanover, in Latin, under this title, “ Antiquitates selectee 
Septentrionales et Celticm,” &c. Hanov. 1720, l2mo. 

After the two young barons Bernstorf had been ten years 
under his care, he went with them to Tubingen, at which 
university they remained a year and a half. Then they 
set out on a grand tour, visiting the upper part of Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, and Italy; and then returned to Vi¬ 
enna, where they spent three months. Their next pro¬ 
gress was in Upper Hungary, Bohemia, and other parts 
of Germany. In 1731 they passed through Lorrain into 
France, thence crossed the channel into England, and made 
Holland the last stage of their travels. . From this tour pro- 
cet?de<l a large and entertaining work, which has been 
translated into English, in 4 voU. 4to and 8vo, and published 
under the following title, “ Travels through Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Lorrain; 
giving a true and just description of the present state of 
those countries; their natural, literary, and political hU- 
iory, manners, laws, commerce, manufactures, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, coins, antiquities, curiosities of 
art and nature, &c. illustrated with copper-plates engraven 
from drawings taken on the spot. By John George Keys- 
ler, F. R. S. Carefully translated from the second edition 
of the German, Lond. 1756.” 
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K^ysler, after his return^ spent the remainder of his 
days under the patronage and protection of his noble pupils, 
who committed to his care their fine library and museum, 
and allowed him a very handsome income. He led a 
happy tranquil life, declining all public employment, 
keeping himself single that he might not be incumbt^red 
with family affairs, and chiefly conversing with the illus¬ 
trious dead, who were the companions of his retirement. 
He died in his fifty-fourth year, June 20, 1743, of an 
asthma, after viewing with intrepidity the gradual approach 
of death.* 

KIDDER (Dr. Richard), a very learned English bishop, 
:was born, as Wood says, at Brighthelrastone in Sussex, but 
as others say, in Suffolk. In June 1649, he was admitted 
sizar in Emanuel-college, Cambridge, where be took his de¬ 
gree of A. B. 1652, was elected fellow in 1655, and took his 
degree of A. M. in 1656. He was presented by his col¬ 
lege to the vicarage of Stanground, in Huntingdonshire ; 
from which he was ejected for nonconformity, in 1662, by 
virtue of the Bartholomew act; but conforming soon after, 
he was presented by Arthur earl of Essex to the rectory or 
Raine, in Essex, 1664. Here he continued till 1674, 
when he was presented to the rectory of St. Martin’s Out- 
wich, London, by the Merchant-tailors company. In 
September 1681, he was installed into a prebend of Nor¬ 
wich; and in 1689 made dean of Peterborough, in the 
room of Simon Patrick, promoted to the sec of Chichester. 
On this occasion he took the degree of D. D. Upon the 
deprivation of Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, for not 
taking the oaths to king VVilliam and queen Mary, and 
Beveridge’s refusal of that see, Kidder was nominated in 
June 1691, and consecrated the August following. In 
1693 he preached the lecture founded by the honourable 
Robert Boyle, being the second that preached it. Ilis 
sermons on that occasion are inserted in ids “ Demonstra¬ 
tion of the Messias,” in three parts ; the first of which 
was published in 1694, the second in 1699, and the third 
in 1700, 8vo. It is levelled against the Jews, whom the 
author was the better enabled to combat from his great 
knowledge of the Hebrew and oriental languages, for 
which he had long been celebrated. He wrote also, “ A 
Commentary on the Five Books of Moses; with a Disser- 

I Life .prefixed to the English edition of his TtaTcls. 
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tation concerning the author or writer of .the said books, 
and a general argument to each of tiiem.” This commen¬ 
tary was published in I6y4, in two volumes, Svo ; and the 
reader in the preface is thus acquainted with the occasion 
of it: “ Many years are now passed since a considerable 
number of the London clergy met together, and agreed 
to publish some short notes upon the whole Bible, for the 
use of families, and of all those well-disposed persons 
that desired to read the Holy Scriptures to their greatest 
advantage- At that meeting they agreed upon this worthy 
design, and took their several shares, and assigned some 
part to them who were absent. I was not present at that 
meeting; but 1 was soon informed that they had assigned 
to me the Pentateuch. The work was begun with common 
consent j we did frequently meet; and what was done 
was communicated from time to time to those that met to¬ 
gether and were concerned. The methods of proceeding 
had been ailjusted and agreed to ; a specimen was printed, 
and ail agreement was made when it should be put to the 
press. I finished my part in order thereto; but so it fell 
out, that soon after all this, the clouds began to gather 
apace, and there was great ground to fear that the popish 
party were attempting to ruin the church of England.— 
Hence it came to pass that the thoughts of pursuing this 
design were laid aside ; and those that were concerned in 
it were now obliged to turn their studies and pens against 
that dangerous enemy. During this time, also, some of 
the persons concerned in this work were taken away by 
death; and thus the work was hindered, that might else 
have been finished long since. I, having drawn up my 
notes upon this occasion, do now think myself obliged to 
make them public,” &c. To the first volume is prefixed 
a dissertation, in which he sets down, and answers all the 
objections made against Moses being the author of the 
Pentateuch ; and having considered, among the rest, one 
objection drawn by Le Clerc, from Gen. xxxvi. 3i, and 
spoken in pretty severe terms of him, some letters pas.sed 
between them, which were printed by Le Clerc in his 
“ Bibliotbeque Choisie.” Dr. Kidder had likewise borne 
a part in the popish controversy, during which he pub¬ 
lished 'the following tracts: 1. “ A Second Dialogue be¬ 
tween a new Catholic Convert and a Protestant; shewing 
why he cannot believe the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
though he do firmly believe the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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2 . ** An Examination of Bellarmine’s Thirtieth note of the 
Church, of the Conl'ession of Adversaries.” 3. “ 'fhe 
Texts which Papists cite out of the Bible for the proof of 
their Doctrine, ‘ oi tlie Sacrifice of the Mass,’ examined.” 
4. “ Reflections on a French Testament, printed at Bour- 
deaux, 1686, pret .* .ded to be translated out of the Latin 
by the divines of Louvain.” He published also several 
sermons and tracts <>1 the devotional kind. 

This prelate died Nov. 1703, in his palace at Wells, 
and was privately bu ed in the cathedral. Through a 
most unhappy accide in the night between the 26tU 
and 27th of that month, he was killed in his bed, with his 
lady, by the fall of a si^ick of chimneys, occasioned by the 
great storm. It is reported that his heirs were sued for di¬ 
lapidations ! He was a very clear, elegant, learned writerj 
and one of the best divines of his time.* 

KIDDERMINSTER.—See KYDERMYNSTER. 

KILLIGREW, an English name for many ingenious 
persons of both sexes, and of the same family too. The 
first we meet with, is Ca i'iiarine, the daughter of sir An¬ 
thony Cooke, who was born at Giddy-hall, in Essex, about 
1530; and married to Henry Kiliigrcw, esq. a Cornish 
gentleman of good abilities, who, for the service he did 
his country in the quality of an ambassador, was knighted. 
This lady having the ailvantages of an excellent education, 
joined to an elegant natural genius, became, like many 
other ladies her contemporaries, very learned. She under¬ 
stood the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and was 
famous for her skill in poetry ; a small specimen of which 
is preserved by sir .lobii Harrington, in his notes to the 
translation of “ Ariosto ;” and by Fuller, in his “ Worthies.” 

KILLIGREW (William), descended tiom this family, 
was the eldest son of sir Robert Killigrew, knt, and born at 
Hanworth in Middlesex, 1605. He became a gentleman- 
commoner of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1622 ; where 
continuing about three years, he travelled abroad, and, 
after his return, was made governor of Pendennis castle, 
and of Falmouth haven, in Cornwall. After this he was 
called to attend Charles 1. as one of the gentlemen-ushers 
of his privy-chamber ; in which employment he continued 
till the breaking out of the civil wars, and then had the 
command given him of one of the two great troops of horse 


? Blog. Brit.—Birch’s Tillotson.—Cole’s MS Atlien:i; in Brit, Mus. 
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that guarde4 the king’s person. He was in attendahce 
upon the king when the court resided at Oxford, and was 
created doctor of civil law in 1642; and, when the king’s 
affairs were ruined, he suffered as the other cavaliers did, 
and compounded with the republicans for his estate. Upon 
the restoration of Charles II. he was made gentleman-usher 
of the privy chamber again ; and, on that king’s marriage, 
was created his first vice>chamberlain, in which station he 
continued twenty-two years. He died in 1693, and was 
buried in Westminster-abbey. He was the author of four 
plays, which were printed at Oxford, 1666, in folio, and 
have been applauded by men very eminent in poetry; par¬ 
ticularly by Waller, who addresses a copy of verses to him 
upon his altering “ Pandora” from a tragedy into a comedy, 
because not approved on the stage. There is another play 
ascribed to him, called “The Imperial Tragedy,” 1690, 
folio. There is also a little poem of his extant, which was 
set to music by the noted Henry Lawes. Wood says, that 
a.fter he retired from court, in his declining age, he wrote 
“ The artless midnight Thoughts of a gentleman at court, 
who for many years built on sand, which every blast of 
cross fortune has defaced, but now has laid new foundations 
on the rock of his salvation,” 1684, 8vo, of which the 
second edition, with additions, was dedicated to Charles If.; 
and another work entitled “ Midnight and daily Thoughts, 
in prose and verse,” IC94, 8vo. 

KILLIGREW (Thomas), brother of the former, was 
born in 1611, and distinguished also by uncommon natural 
parts. He was page of honour to Charles I, and groom oif 
the bed-chamber to Charles II, with whom he had suf¬ 
fered many years exile. During his abode beyond sea, 
he took a view of France, Italy, and Spain; and was ho¬ 
noured by his majesty with the employment of resident at 
the state of Venice, whither he was sent in Aug. 1651. In 
this absence from his country he applied his leisure hours 
to poetry, and the composition of several plays; of which 
sir John Denham, iii a jocular way, takes notice in his 
poem on our author’s return from his embassy to Venice. 
Though Denham mentions but six, our author wrote nine 
plays in his travels, and two at London ; all which were 
printed, with his picture before them, in one volume folio, 
at London, 1664. There is, besides these plays of his, 
A Letter concerning the possessing and dispossessing of 
several Nuns in the Nunnery at Tours, jn France;” dated 
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Orleans, Dec. the 7tb, 1635, and printed in«three sheets 
foiio. He died in 1682, and was buried in Westminster' 
abbey. He had been twice married. He was a man of an 
uncommon vein of humour, with which he used to divert 
Charles IL ; who, on that account, was fonder of him than 
of his best minisi>^'rs, and would give him access to his 
presence when he denied it to them. It was usually said 
of him, that, when he attempted to write, lie was nothing 
compared to what he was in conversation ; which was just 
the reverse of Cowley, who shone but little in company, 
though he excelled so much with his pen. Hence Den¬ 
ham, who knew them both, has taken occasion thus to 
characterize their respective excellencies and defects : 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ. 

Combin’d in one, they’d made a matchless wit.” 

KILLIGllKW (Henry), brother of the former, was born 
in 1612, educated in grammar learning under the cele¬ 
brated Farnaby, and sent to Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1628. Ill 1638, having taken his degrees in arts, he went 
into orders, and became a chaplain in the king’s army. In 
1642 he was created doctor of divinity ; and the same year 
made chaplain to James duke of York, and prebendary of 
Westminster. Afterwards he sulfered as an adherent in 
the king’s cause ; but, at the restoration, was made al¬ 
moner to the duke of York, superintendant to the atlairs 
of his chapel, rector of Wh ‘utliamstead, in Hertfordshire, 
and master of the Savoy hospital in Westminster. He 
wrote, when only seventeen years of age, a tragedy called 
** The Conspiracy,” which was admired by some wits of 
those times ; particularly by Ben Jonson, then living, 
“ who gave a testimony of it (says Langbaine) even to he 
envied,” and by lord Falkland. An imperfect copy of this 
appearing in te iS, he afterwards caused it to be repub¬ 
lished in 16 52, with the new title of “ Pallantus and En- 
dora.” He published a volum ■ of sermons, which had 
been preached at court in 1685, 4to ; and also two or 
three occasional sermons. The year of his death does not 
ap-pear. 

Kll.LIGRFlW (Anne), “a Grace for beauty, and a Muse 
for wit,” as Wood says, was the daughter of Henry Killi¬ 
grew, just recorded ; and born in London, a little before’ 
the restoration. She gave the earliest discoveries of ge¬ 
nius ; which being improved by a polite education, she 
became eminent in the arts of poetry and painting. Drv. 
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den seeiUQS quite lavish in her commendation; but Wood 
assures us that he has not said any thing ot her which she 
was not equal, if not superior to. She was a great pro-( 
ficient in the art of painting, and painted a portrait of the 
duke of York, afterwards James 11, and also of the duchess, 
to whom she was a maid of honour; which pieces are 
highly applauded by Dryden. She drew several history- 
pieces, also some portraits for her diversion, and likewise 
some pieces of still-life. Mr. Becket did her picture in 
inezzotinto, alter her own painting, which is prefixed to 
her poems. To these accomplishments she joined an ex¬ 
emplary piety, and unblemished virtue. This ainiabie wo¬ 
man died of the small-pox, June 1685, when only in her 
25th year; on which occasion Dryden wrote an ode to her 
memory. I'be year after were printed and published her 
“ Poems,” in a large thin quarto, which, besides the pub¬ 
lisher's preface, and Dry den’s ode, contains an hundred 
pages. She was buried in the Savoy chapel, where is a 
very neat monument fixed in the wall, vvith a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion on it, commemorating her beauty, accomplishments, 
virtue, and piety. * 

KIMBER (Isaac), a dissenting divine, was born at 
Wantage in Berkshire, Dec. I, lfc>92, and was educated at 
a private grammar-school in Wantage, under the rev. Mr. 
Sloper, an excellent scholar, vvho was also tutor to bishop 
Butler. At this school, Mr. Kirnber made considerable 
progress in Greek and Latin, after which, turning his 
thoughts to the ministry, he went to London to complete 
his knowledge of the languages under professor Ward of 
Gresham College, and also to attend the dissenting acade¬ 
my under the rev. John Eames. For some time after he 
was admitted into the ministry, he had little encourage¬ 
ment ; and having married, he found it necessary to em¬ 
ploy his pen for a subsistence. One of his first produc¬ 
tions was “The Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 8vo, and soon 
after he was concerned with Messrs. Bailey, Hodges, and 
Ridpatl), in compiling a “ History of England,” 4 vols. 
8 vo, the third and fourth volumes of which were entirely 
his. A few years afterwards lie wrote “ I’he Life of bishop 
Beveridge,” prefixed to the folio edition of his works, of* 
which he was the editor. In 1724 he was called, in con- 

1 As our authoritiei for these Killign-ws are nearly the same, we shall here 
refer gererally to the Bio;;. Brii. new e<lit, vol. IV. p. 99—D . 
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junction with Mr. Samuel Acton, to the pastoral charire of 
Nartlpwich in Cheshire, but, owing to differences of opi¬ 
nion- with his hearers, he was obliged to leave them at 
the Jut ter end of 1727. On his return to London, he 
officiated, as morning preacher, or assistant, to Dr. John 
Kinch, in 0\d i^kriiWerydane, and occasionaWy, ai Pinner's- 
hall, for Dr. Hunt; and was also engaged as a corrector of 
the press for Mr. John Darby, and others. About the 
same time he compiled a periodical pamphlet calied “The 
Morning Chronicle,^* which subsisted from Jan. 1728 to 
May 1712, and was then dropped. In part of this period, 
V\e WVcNNise concerned with Mr. Drew of the Union 
bre-office, as \\\s asmVanl, and 

Vabours with a quiet and even tempeq and a cbeerlul mind,, 
though visited with a heavy affliction in his wife’s being 
deprived of her reason. During the remainder of his life, 
he was chiefly supported by his firm friend Mr. Charles 
Akers, an eminent printer in London. In 1740 he wrote 
an account of the reign of George II. which is added to 
Howell’s “ .Medulla Hist. Angl.” and soon afterwards an 
abridgment of the History of England, in I vol 8vo, 1745. 
He died in 1758, about which time a volume of his “ Ser¬ 
mons” was printed, with an account of bis life, irom which 
the preceding particulars are taken. He had a son Ed¬ 
ward, who was a compiler of various works for the book¬ 
sellers, and died in 1769. Among his compilations, are 
the Peerages of Scotland and Ireland, the Baronetage of 
England, in conjunction with R. Johnson, 3 vols. 8vo ; a 
History of England, 10 vols. 8vo, &c. * 

Kl.MCHI (Davjd), a celebrated Spanish rabbi in the 
twelfth century, son of Joseph, and brother of Moses Kim- 
chi. He lived at Narbonne JI90, was appointed, 12.32, 
arbiter of the dispute between the Spanish and French 
synagogues respecting the books of Maimonides; acquired 
great fame by his learning and writings, and died, in a 
very advanced age, about 1240. His Hebrew works are 
numerous, and so much valued by the Jews, that they 
consider no one as learned who has not studied them. The 
principal are, an excellent Hebrew grammar, entitled 
“^Michlol, i. e. Perfection,” Venice, 1545, 8vo; Leyden, 
1631, 12mo. This work has served as a model to all He¬ 
brew grammarians. A book of “ Hebrew Roots,” 1555, 


' Life aa above. 
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8 VO. or fol. without date. “ Diction nrium Thalmudicum,’* 
Venice, 1506, fol. “Commentaries” on the Psalms, Pro¬ 
phets, and most of the other books in the Old Testament. 
Kimchi keeps chiefly to the literal and grammatical sense, 
and not unfrequently cites Jewish traditions. He discovers 
much less aversion to the Christians than the other rabbins, 
and his Commentaries are generally considered as the best 
which have been written by the Jews. His style is pure, 
clear, and energetic. Father Janvier translated his Com¬ 
ment on the Psalms into Latin, 1669, 4to, and his argu¬ 
ments against the Christians have been translated by Gene- 
brard, 1566, 8vo.* 

KING (Edward), an excellent youth, whom we here 
mention rather with a view to gain than to give information, 
was a fellow of Christ’s-college, Cambridge, in 1632 and 
1633. He was unfortunately drowned August 10, 1637, 
in his passage from Chester to the Irish seas; a circum¬ 
stance which gave birth to the admirable ** Lycidas” of 
Milton. How well 

————“ He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme,” 
may be see by the admirable specimens exhibited in the 
“ Collection” which furnishes this brief memorial. It is 
not easy to determine whether his hexameters, his Alcaic 
odes, or his iambics, have the greatest share of merit. 
Even his epigrams, allowing the method of them to be 
truly epigrammatic, shew the hand of a master; and the 
whole of his performances prove him to be possessed of a 
genius which was by no means over-rated by the attention 
and the friendship of Milton.* 

KING (Edward), a learned and philosophical antiquary, 
was a native of Norfolk, where he was born in 1735, and 
having inherited from an uncle, Mr. Brown of Exeter, an 
ample fortune, was early enabled to pursue his inclinations, 
which led him chiefly to the study of antiquities. He was 
partly educated at Clare-hall, Cambridge, but afterwards 
entered of Lincoln’s-inn, and, we presume, studied the 
law, as he was afterwards chosen recorder of Lynn in Nor¬ 
folk. He was elected F. R. S. in 1767, and F. S. A. in 1770; 
and to theArchffiologia made various communications, which,^ 
gave him such reputation with the society, that in 1784, 
on the demise of Dr. Milles, he was elected president, on 

* Moreri. * Nichols’s Poeiof.—Todd aod Syaunoas’s Lives of Milton. 
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which occasion he introduced a number of new regulations^ 
and the appointment of two regular secretaries, and a 
draughtsman, to attend constantly. On St. George’s day 
following, however, he was obliged to resign the chair, in 
favour of George lord de Ferrars, afterwards earl of Lei¬ 
cester and marquis Townsend, a majority of nearly two to 
one having appeared against him. He afterwards printed 
a letter in vindication of himself, and reflecting upon the 
noble earl, and from that period ceased to make any coni> 
munications to the society. 

His first separate publication appeared in 1767, under 
the title of “ An Essay on the English Governmentand 
his second, after a long interval, in 1780, without his 
name, “ Hymns to the Supreme Being, in imitation of the 
Eastern Songs.” Of this pleasing publication two editions 
were printed. In 1784 he circulated, also without his name, 
“ Proposals for establishing, at sea, a Marine School, or 
seminary for seamen, as a means of improving the plan 
of the Marine Society,” &c. His object was to fit, up a 
man of war as a marine school. In 1788 he published a 
large 4to volume, entitled “ Morsels of Criticism, tending 
to illustrate some few passages in the Holy Scriptures upon 
philosophical principles and an enlarged view of things.” 
The fate of this work was somewhat singular. The author 
received sixty copies for presents; and the greater part of the 
remaining impression, being little called for, was converted 
into waste paper. Some time after, however, the notice 
taken of it in that popular poem, “ The Pursuits of Lite¬ 
rature,” brought it again into notice ; a second edition 
appeared in 8vo, and a second volume of the 4to in 1801. 
This works abounds in singular opinions: among others, 
the author attempts to prove that John the Baptist was an 
angel from heaven, and the same who formerly appeared 
in the person of Elijah : that there will be a second appear¬ 
ance of Christ upon earth (something like this, however, is 
held by other writers): that this globe is a kind of comet, 
which is continually tending towards the sun, and will at 
length approach so near as to be ignited by the solar rays 
upon the elementary fluid of Are: and that the place of 
punishment allotted for wicked men is the centre of the 
earth, which is the bottomless pit, &c. &c. It is uunecessary 
to add, that these reveries did not procure Mr. King much 
reputation as a philosophical commentator on the Scrip¬ 
tures. 
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His next publications indicated the variety of his medi¬ 
tations and pursuits. In 1793 he produced “ An Imitation 
of the Prayer of Abel,” and “ Considerations on tlie Uti¬ 
lity of the National Debt.” In 1796 he amused himself 
and the public with “ Remarks concerning Stones said to 
have fallen from the Clouds, both in these days and in 
ancient times;” the foundation of which was the surprizing 
shower of stbnes said, on the testimony of several persons, 
to have fallen in Tuscany, June 16, 1796, and investigated 
in an extraordinary and full detail by the abbate Soldani, 
professor of mathematics in the university of Sienna. This 
subject has since employed other pens, but no decisive 
conclusions have been agreed upon. Mr. King’s next 
publication, however, belonged to the province in winch 
he was best able to put forth his powers of rt'scarch r 
Vestiges of Oxford Castle; or, a small fragment of a 
iVork intended to be published speedily, on the history of 
ancient castles, and on the progress of architecture,” 1796, 
a thin folio. This interesting memoir was accordingly fol¬ 
lowed by a large history of ancient castles, entitled “ Mu- 
nimenta Antiqua,” of which 3 vols. folio have appeared, 
and part of a fourth. These volumes, although he main¬ 
tains some theories which are not much approved, undoubt¬ 
edly entitle him to the reputation of a learned, able, and 
industrious antiquary. It was his misfortune, however, to 
be perpetually deviating into speculations which he was less 
qualified to establish, yet adhc. cd to them with a pertina¬ 
city which involved him in angry controversies. In 1798, 
he published a pamphlet called “ Remarks on the Signs of 
the Times;” about which other ingenious men were at, 
that time inquiring, and very desirous to trace the history 
and progress of the French Revolution and war to the 
records of sacred antiquity; but Mr. King ventured here 
to assert the genuineness of the second book of Esdras in 
the Apocrypha. Mr. Gough criticised this work with mu|4i 
freedom and justice iii the Gentleman’s Magazine, atyd 
Mr. King thought himself insulted. On his adding “Ait. 
Supplement to his Remarks” in 1799, he met with a raOrje;.' 
powerful antagonist in bishop Horsley, who , published, 
“ Critical Disquisidohs oii Isaiah xyiii, in a Lettef^j^tq^j 
Mr. King.”, While ,preparing a fourth volmne^. of, 
“'Munimehta,” Mr. King died, April 16, 1807, myi. wa%- 
biMedin the'cHurch-yard at Beckenham, where his coun¬ 
try-seat was, Mr. King was a man of extensive reading. 
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and considerable learning, and prided himself particularly 
on intense thinking, vvtiich, however, was not always 
under the regulation of judgment.* 

KING (Gregory), a heraldic and commercial writer, 
the son of a father of both his names, was born at Lich< 
field, Dec. 15, 1648, and was educated at the grammar- 
school of that city, and at the age of fourteen had been 
taught Greek, Latin, and somewhat of Hebrew. At that 
age he was recommended by Dr. Hunter, of Lichfield, to 
sir William Dugdale, then Norroy, who took him into his 
service, which was very acceptable to lus father, who had 
five other children to provide for ; and Dr, Hacket, bishop 
of Lichfield, had intended to have sent liiiii to the uni¬ 
versity, had not this opening taken place. He was at this 
time so small of his age, that when he became clerk to 
Dugdale, and for two years after, he was unable to mount 
a horse from the ground. Yet he accompanied that king 
of arms in his visitations, and tricked the arras of Stafford¬ 
shire, whicii though not e<jual to what he afterwards did, 
still remain in the college. He at that time applied him¬ 
self to tlie French language, and painting of pedigrees, 
and within a year or two, painted several for Mr. Dugdale, 
particularly a large one of Claverin, of Northumberland, 
and some time after painting and engrossing the grants of 
arms filled up the greatest pari of his time; but Dugdale 
gave him leave to take with him into the northern counties 
blank escocheons on vellum, upon which he depicted the 
arms of those who desired an attestation of them under 
Dugdale’s hand ; and this he was enabled to do, instead 
of an arms painter, who bad usually attended that officer 
of the college. He shewed uncommon attention to im¬ 
provement during the time Dugdale visited his whole pro¬ 
vince, in 1662, and 166G, for he took prospects of the 
towns, castles, and other remarkable places in the coun¬ 
ties through which he passed. In 1667 he passed into 
the service of lord Hatton, who was a great lover of 
antiquities, and the particular patron of Dugdale during 
the civil war; and now employed Mr. King until 1669, 
when he was dismissed with great promises of future 
kindness. He then went to Lichfield, where he found 
his father re-married; and here be supported himself 
for some time in the humble occupations of teaching 

• Nichols'# Bowyer. 
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1 - ihie'g and iui'hnietic, painting coaches, signs, and other 
knuis ui* work in oil colours, as hatchments, &c. and 
in instructing the registrar of the dean and chapter, 
and some other intpiisitive persons, to read ancient re¬ 
cords. At this time Mr. Chetw;^nd of Ingestry, invited 
him to peruse and transcribe his family muniments, which 
he did in a fair vellum book, tricking the most consider-* 
able seals. 

At the end of this year, 1669, he became the steward, 
auditor, and secretary of the lady dowager Gerard, of Ge¬ 
rard’s Bromley, relict of Charles, and mother of Digby, 
lord Gerard. He resided with her ladyship’s father George 
Digby of Sandon, in StatTordshire, esq. until August, 
1672. This task was somewhat arduous, for his predeces¬ 
sor, Mr. Chaunce, kept all his accounts, and other mat¬ 
ters of moment, in characters which he had to decipher ; 
and besides he drew and painted many things for lady Ge¬ 
rard, whilst in her service. From Staffordshire he went 
to London, where he renewed his acquaintance at the 
Heralds’-collcge, paying a suitable attention to his old 
master, Dugdale. Here he became known to Hollar, the 
celebrated engraver. He recommended him to Mr. Ogil- 
vy, to manage his undertakings, who having his majesty’s 
license to print whatever he composed or translated, 
kept a press in his house, and at that time was printing 
sir Peter Leicester’s “ Antiquities of Chester.” Mr. King 
made bis first attempt in etching some ancient seals iu 
that work. Giving satisfaction he was employed in etching 
some sculpts in Mr. Dugdale’s Esop (not the antiquary), 
which was reduced from the folio to 8vo size, and se¬ 
veral of Ogilvy’s “ History of Asia,” vol. I. translated from 
Do Meurs’ impression at Amsterdam. He also assisted in 
his new “ Britannia,” travelling into Essex with the surveyor, 
Mr. Falgate, a native of that county. They in the middle 
pf the winter, 1672, a very inclement one, took the ich- 
nography of Ipswich, in Suffolk, and Malden, in Essex, 
which were afterwards very curiously finished, and sent to 
those two places. He assisted and superintended the map 
of London, which Hollar engraved. He contrived and 
managed a lottery of books, to repay Mr. Ogilvy’s great 
espences in these concerns, and a lesser one of books for 
Bristol fair, which turned to good advantage, Mr, King 
attending there. He then engaged in Ogilvy’s ‘‘ Book of 
Roads,” superintending the whole, digesting the notes, 
directing the engravings, three or four of which he exe- 
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cuted with his own hand, which was the first time he at¬ 
tempted handling the graver. Mr. Ogiivy was so sensible 
of his merit and fidelity, that he treated him with peculiar 
attention on all occasions, and allowed him a music-master 
to teach him to play upon the violin, and offered to renew 
his plate of cosmographer to the king, and put his name 
in jointly, or in reversion ; this he declined, but accepted 
the offer to undertake, on his own account, the map of 
Westminster, which he completed in 167 5, on the scale 
of 100 feet to an inch. He employed himself also in en¬ 
graving the letter-work of various maps. He laid out 
some of the principal streets of the metropolis, particularly 
those of Soho ; and nmst of the first building articles, or 
leases, were draw^n up by him. At length his connexions 
w'ith the heralds proeitred him to be created Rouge-dragon 
in 1677, hut the fees of this office being small, he found 
it expedient to continue his employment of engraving and 
herald-painting. He designed a map of Staffordshire; yet 
through sir Henry St. George, Norroy, and his old master, 
Dijgdale, Garter, the duties of the office took a good part 
of his time. Being very useful to these kings at arms, 
they pressed him to remove to the college, which he did at 
Lady-day, 1680, Dugdale accommodating him with a cham¬ 
ber, and some other conveniences, and St. George with a 
kitchen. He assisted St. George in his visitations, as one of 
his deputies, in 1681 and 1682 ; and, upon the death of the 
duke of Norfolk, his succosst>r nominated him registrar in 
the room of Mr. Devenish, York; although opposed by 
the colh^ge as without a precedent. He was also trusted 
and consulted about the burial of Charles H. the proclaiming 
and the coronation of his sneressor, and took a part in the 
magnificent publication of tlie latter ceremony with Mr. 
Sandford, Lancaster herald. The Revolution soon following, 
he became extremely useftil in the ceremonial of William 
and Mary’s coronation. Mr. Sandford resigning his tabard 
to him, he became, for three or four months, Lancaster 
and Ronge-dragon, the patent not passing until the follow¬ 
ing July. 

From this time his merit was so W'ell known, and so en¬ 
tirely acknowledged, that be bore a deserved sway in the 
college, such as perhaps no other herald of his standing 
ever did; for being skilled in the languages, especially 
the Latin and fVench, and being intimately conversant in 
whatever related to the order of the Garter, he was fixed 
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upon to be deputy to sir Thomas St. George, Garter, to 
take the insignia to invest the elector of Bmndenburgh : 
and was afterwards frequently employed in similar com¬ 
missions and foreign installations. 

Among his other literary labours wiBre his composing a 
pack of cards containing the arms, of the English nobility, 
in imitation of “ Claud Oronce Fine Brianille and “ the 
order of the installation of prince George of Denmark, 
Charles duke of Somerset, and George duke of Northum¬ 
berland, at Windsor, April 8, 1684,” printed in London, 
in 1684, in folio. As also the “Installation of Henry 
duke of Norfolk, Henry earl of Peterborough, and Lau¬ 
rence earl of Rochester, Windsor, July 22, 1685,” printed 
in London in the same year, 1686, in folio. Besides these 
various occupations he afterwards became secretary to the 
commissioners for settling the public accounts, and secre¬ 
tary to the comptrollers of the army. In both he acquired 
the highest commendation. Mr. King was a man of great 
varied powers, and as an herald and genealogist, he equalled 
his great master Dugtlale. He also wrote a valuable work, 
lately published from his MS. in the British Museum, by 
Mr. George Chalmers, entitled, “ Natural and political 
observations and conclusions upon the State and Condition 
of England.” Dying August 1712, aged 63, he was 
buried in the chancel of St. Bonnet’s church, Paul’s W’harf, 
where is a handsome mural monument of marble. He was 
twice married, but left no issue. ^ 

KING (.John), a learned English bishop, was great 
nephew of Robert King, tlie fust bishop of Oxford, and 
son of Philip King of Vvormenhale or Wornall, near Brill 
in Buckinglumisliiie, by I'ilizabetli, daughter of Edmund 
Conquest of Houghton Conquest in Bedfordshire. He 
was born at Wornall about 1 . 559 , educated in Westminster- 
school, and sent to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1576 ; where 
he took, in due time, his degrees in arts. He was after- 
vvards chaplain to queen Elizabeth; archdeacon of Not¬ 
tingham in 1590; doctor of divinity in 1601; dean of 
Christ church in 1605 ; and bishop of London in 1611. 
Besides^his “ Lectures upon Jonah,” printed in 1594, he 
published several sermons. James I. used to style him 
“the kingo^ preachers;” mul lord chief justice Coke often 
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declared, that “ he was the best speaker in the star-cham¬ 
ber in his time.” He was so constant in preaching, after 
he was a bishop, that he never missed a Sunday, when his 
health permitted. He died March 30, 1621, and was in¬ 
terred in St. Paul’s cathedral. Soon after, the papists re¬ 
ported, that he died a member of their church, in a 
pamphlet entitled The Bishop of London his Legacy 
but the falsity of this story was sufficiently exposed by his 
son Henry, in a sermon at St. Paul’s cross, Nov. 25, 1621, 
and by bishop Godwin, in the appendix to his “ Conimen- 
tarius de Prsesulibus Angliie.’” 

KING (Henry), bishop of Chichester in the seventeenth 
century, was eldest son of the preceding, by Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Henry Freeman of Staffordshire, and was horn 
at Wornall in Buckinghamshire in January 1591, and edu¬ 
cated in grammar learning partly in the free-scijool at 
Thame in Oxfordshire, and partly at Westminster-school, 
from which he was elected a student of Christ church in 
1€0S. On June the !9th, 1611, he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts; and July the 7th, 1614, that of master. 
He then entered into holy orders, and became an eminent 
preacher, and chaplain to king James I. He was after¬ 
wards made archdeacon of Colchester ; residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, and canon of Christ church. On May tlie 19th, 
1625, he took the degree of doctor of divinity. He was 
afterwards chaplain to king Charles I. anil February the 
6th, 1638, was installed in the tleanery of Rochester. In 
1641 he was advanced to the see of Chichester, to which 
he was consecrated December 19th of that year. But 
though he was always esteemed a puritan, and had been 
promoted to that see in order to please that party; yet 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, and the dissolu¬ 
tion of episcopacy, he was treated by them with great se¬ 
verity ; “ nor was he suffered to live quietly at his friend’s 
house (for some time, at least), when they could discover 
him.” He lived for the most part with sir Richard Hobart, 
who had married his sister, at Langley in Buckinghamshire, 
by whom he was supported. At the restoration he reco¬ 
vered his bishopric. Wood tells us, that “ lie was es¬ 
teemed by many persons of his neighbourhood and diocese, 
the epitome of all honours, virtues, and generous noble- 

‘ Atl>. Ox. vol. I.—flen. Diet.—Bibliographer, vol. I. p. .SOti,—Dotid’u tb. 
Hist. vol. 1. where i« a dUvu:«£ion o» llic repijit of his turiong papist. 
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ness, and a person never to be forgotten by his tenants and 
by the poor.” He died October the 1st, 1669, and was 
interred on the south side of the choir belonging to his 
cathedral of Chichester, where a monument was erected 
to him, with an inscription, in which it is said, that he 
was “ antiqua, e^ue regia Saxonum apud Danmonios in 
Agro Devoniensi prosapia oriundus,” and that he was 
“ natalium splendore illustris, pietate, doctrinS. & virtuti- 
bus illustrior,” &c. He married Anne, daughter of sir 
William Russel of Strensham in Worcestershire, hart, who 
after the bishop’s decease married sir Thomas Millington 
the physician. 

He published several works, viz. 1. “ Sermons,” printed 
at different times. 2. “ Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
1628, and 1684, 4to. 3. “ The Psalms of David, from the 
new translation of the Bible, turned into Metre, &c.” 1651, 
12mo. 4. ‘‘ A deep Groan ietched at the Funeral of the 

incomparable and glorious monarch king Charles I.” 1649, 
in one sheet. .5. “ Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, Sonnets,” 
1657, 8vo. 6. Various Latin and Greek poems, published 
in several books. 7. There is a letter of his to Mr. Isaac 
Walton, concerning the tln ee imperfect books ol Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity; dated Nov. 17, 1664, and prefixed 
to Walton’s “ Life of Hooker.” I'lie merit of his poems, 
with extracts, has been ably discussed by Headley, Ellis, 
and Park, as appears by our authorities. He had a brother, 
John, who became a student of (ffirist church in 1608, 
and was afterwards public orator of the university, canon 
of Christ church in 1624, and the year following doctor of 
divinity and canon of Windsor, and about that time pre¬ 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and rector of llemenham in Berk¬ 
shire. He died January 2, 1638-9, and was interred at 
Christ church in Oxford. He published a single sermon, 
and one or two Latin orations.* 

KING (John), rector of Chelsea, vvas born at St. Co- 
lumb in Cornw'all, May 1, 1632. He was educated at Exe¬ 
ter college, Oxford, but took the degree of D. D. at Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge, where his triend sir William 
Dawes was master. When first in orders, he had the cu¬ 
racy of Bray, in Berkshire. By his second wife he ac¬ 
quired the patronage of Pcrtcnhall, in Bedfordshire, and 

' Atb. Ox. vol. II —Gen. Diet.—Nichols’s Poems.—Cibber's Lives.—Topo¬ 
grapher, vol. I. p. 408.—Headley’s IJeaiities.-Censura Lit. vo!. V. and VI.,— 
EllU’s Specimens, vol. 111.—Usher’s Life and Letters, p. jdl. 
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was instituted to that rectory in Jiisie 1690; but in 1694, 
exchanj^ed it for Chelsea, the value of which he consider¬ 
ably advanced by letting out the glebe on lives for building. 
In 1731 he was collated to the prebend of Wighton in 
ifork cathedral, by sir William Dawes, archbishop. He 
died May 30, 1732, and was buried at Pertenhall. Besides 
two occasional sermons, he published, I. ‘‘ Animadversions 
on a pamphlet entitled A Letter of advite to the churches 
of the Nonconformists of tlie Lnglish nation ; endeavour¬ 
ing their satisfaction in that point, Who are the true church 
of Kngland ?” 2d edit. 1702, -Ito. 2. “ The case of .)ohn 
Atherton, bishop of Waterforil in Ireland, fairly repre¬ 
sented against a partial edition of Dr. Barnard’s relation 
and sermon at his funeral, &c.” 17 It), 8vo. In the appen¬ 
dix are two anonymous letters; but it apj)ears hy inter¬ 
lineations in Dr. King’s own hand, that the first was from 
Dr.'I'homas Mill, bishop of Waterford, and the second 
was to that bishoj) from the rev. Mr. Alcock, chancellor of 
Waterford. .3.“ Tolando-Psendologo-mastix, ora curry¬ 
comb for a lying coxcomb. Being an answer to a lato 
piece of Mr. Toland’s called Hypatia,” Loiul. 1721, 8vo. 
■^I’liorc is also in the British Museum, a small cpiurto volume 
in MS. by Dr. King, containing a supplement and remarks 
on the life of sir Thomas More ; a letter on sir Thomas 
IMorc’s house at Chelsea, and other miscellanies. 

Dr. King’s oldest son, Jotix, was horn Ang. 5, 1696, 
and from Eton school was sent to King’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he hi'came felio.v, and look the degree of 
M. A. He afterwards settled at Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
and practised physic there with great reputation, but wa.s 
cutoff by a fever, Oct. 12, J72S. He published “ Epis- 
tola ad virum ornatis. Joarinem f’reind, &c. in tpia D. W. 
Trilleri, Phil, et M. D. epistolam medico-criticam super 
primo et tertio cpiderniorum, a viro ornatissimo editis, ad 
examen rcvocavit J. King,” Cambii»lge, 1722, Svo ; and 
an excellent, and now rare, edition of “ Enripiciis Hecuba, 
Orestes, ik Phoenissa^,” ibid. 1726, Hvo.' 

KING (John Glkn), a learned English writer and anti¬ 
quary, was born in the county of Norfolk in 1731. He 
was educated at Cains college, Cambridge, vvhert; he took 
his degrees of B. A. and M. A. in 17 52 and 176.3, and at 

• Preface to Martyii’s Di'isertalious on the .IJnei'Is.—Nijliolif’s Buwyor.— 
Faulkner’s Hi»t. of Uhel^ea.—Harwood’s Alu iini Elo.)cnses. 
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subse(|vetvt periods ^e was Admitted to the degree of D. D* 
and received a-meipber of the royal society, and of the 
society of antiquaries. In 1764-, he obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of chaplain to the English factorjr at Petersburgh. In 
this situation he was led to inquire into the ceremonies of 
the Russian church) which be continually saw practised) 
and determined to gire a faithful description of the same 
in bis own language. He accordingly published, in 1772, 
in a handsome quarto, illustrated with engravings, a work* 
entitled “ The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Chiitch 
in Russia; containing an account of its doctrine, worship, 
and discipline.” In 1778, he wrote and published a letter 
to the bishop of Durham, containing some observations oiv 
the climate of Russia, and the northern countries, with a 
view of the flying-mountains at Zarsko Sello, near St. Pe¬ 
tersburgh. Soon after his return to his native country, he 
was presented to the rectory of Wormley, in Hertfordshire, 
in 1783 ; and in 1786 he purchased Dr. John Warner’s cha- 
])t'l in Broad-court, Drury-lane, in which he officiated as 
preacher. W hile he resided at Petensburgb, the empress 
of Russia had appointed him her medallist, and he was en¬ 
gaged in a incdallic work at the time of his death, which 
happened Nov. 2, 1787, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
and was buried at Wormley. Besides the works already 
mentioned, Dr. King was author of “ Observations on the 
Baiberini Vase,” which are printed in the eighth volume 
of the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society.^ 

KING (Pj'.tf-k), chancellor of England, and famous for 
liis ecclesiastical learning, as well as his knowledge in the 
law, was boi’ii in at Exeter, Devonshire, where hi-s 

father, an eminent grocer and salter in that city, though a 
man of considerable substance, and descended from a good 
family, determined to bring up his son to his own trade. 
With this view, be took him into his business; and kept 
him at liis shop for some years : however, the son’s incli¬ 
nation being strongly bent to learning, he took all opjror- 
tiuiities of gratifying his passion, laying out all the money 
he could spare in books, and devoting every moment of his 
leisure hours to study ; so that he became a scholar of very 
great accomplishments, which were hid under the appear¬ 
ance of an attention to the business of the shop. This, 

* Gent. M.ng. LX'II. an>l LIX.—His fetter (o the iJhhop of Durham i» in the. 
Westminster Magaeine for 1790.—.Nichols’s Bowycr. 
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however, was discovered by the celebrated Locke, whotiwasr 
hU uncle by his mother’s side, and'who, after some dis¬ 
course, being greatly surprised and pleased with the pro¬ 
digious advances his nephew had made in literature, ad¬ 
vised him to commence a regular course of study at Ley¬ 
den : and it is said to have been by his advice, that 
Mr. King afterwards entered himself a student at the In- 
ner>Teaiple, and applied himself to the law; in which 
profession his talents and industry soon rendered him 
celebrated. 

In the mean time, he attracted the notice of the learned 
world, by a publication on a subject somewhat foreign 
from those which were connected with ins professional 
studies, but which occupied no small portion of the time 
which he could spare from them. When he was in his 
twenty-second year, he published the first part of a work 
entitled, “ An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, 
Unity, and Worship, of the Primitive Clmrcli, that flou¬ 
rished within the first three Inindrecl years after Christ, 
faithfully collected out of the extant writings of those ages,*' 
1691, 8vo. This was written with a view to promote what 
was then thought very promising, the scheme of a com¬ 
prehension with the dissenters : and the author had at least 
the merit of showing that spirit of peace, unity, anil mode¬ 
ration, which would have done honour to all parties con¬ 
cerned ; but his attempt to prove bishops and presbyters 
of the same order was not successful. He afterwards pub¬ 
lished the second part of the “ Inquiry into the Consti¬ 
tution, &c.and having solicited, in a modest and unaf¬ 
fected way to be shewn, either publicly or privately, any 
mistakes he migiit have made, that request was first com¬ 
plied with by Mr. Edmund Elys; between whom anil our 
author several letters were exchanged upon the subject 
in 1692, which were published by Mr. Elys in 1694, 8vo. 
under tlie title of “ Letters on sev^eral subjects.” But the 
most formal and elaborate answer to tlie “ Inquiry” ap¬ 
peared afterwards in a work entitled “ Original draught of 
the Primitive Church,” by a Mr. Sclater, which is said to 
have made a convert of Mr. King himself. 

Mr. King had not been many years at the Temple, wheit 
he had acquired as high a reputation for his knowledge in 
law, as he had before for his knowledge in divinity ; and, 
in 1699, obtained a seat in the House of Commons, as re¬ 
presentative for the borough of Beer-Alston, in Devon- 
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ibire; and the same honour was continued to him, not 
only in the ensuing and last parliament of king William, 
but in the five succeeding parliaments of queen Anne. In 
the mean time he published his inquiries into church 
history, and the history of early opinions, and having com¬ 
pleted some collections he had already made, and cligo.sted 
them into proper order, he published, in 1702, “ The His¬ 
tory of the Apostles’ Creed, with critical Observations on its 
several articles,” 8vo; a treatise written with judgment and 
learning. Peter de Coste, who sent an abstract of it in 
French to Bernard, to be published in his Nouvelles de 
la Ilepublique de Lettres” for November anti December, 
1702, has related a very remarkable particular concerning 
it. He tells us that an English prelate, distingui-shed for 
his erudition, fancying it could only be a compilation from 
several discourses already printed, or perhaps an abridg¬ 
ment of Pearson’s “ Exposition of the Creed,” who seemed 
to have exhausted the subject, began to read it with this 
disadvantageous prepossession ; but was quickly convinced 
of his mistake, and surprized to find so many ’curious 
things, not to be met with in Pearson, and to observe so 
little borrowed from that writer’s Exposition.” 

From this time, however, our author found himself 
under a necessity of relinquishing pursuits of this kind, on 
account of the increasing and urgent busine.s8 which his 
abilities as a lawyer brought into his hands; and in a few 
years his merit in the law was distinguished by the highest 
honours. July 1708, he was chosen recorder of I^ondon ; 
and knighted by queen Anne September following. In 
1709, he was appointed one of the managers of the llouse 
of Commons, at the trial of Sacheverell. Upon the acces¬ 
sion of George I. he was appointed lord chief-justice of 
the court osf common-pleas, and soon after sworn of the 
privy-council. He was created a peer May the ‘25th, 
1725, by the title of lord King, baron of Ockham, in Sur¬ 
rey ; and the great seal being taken from lord Macclesfield, 
was delivered to him the 1st of June following. He did 
not, however, make that figure as chancellor, which was ex¬ 
pected from the character that raised him to it; and it is 
said that more of his decrees were repealed by the House 
of Lords than of any other chancellor in the same space of 
time. Yet it is allowed that he took extraordinary pains 
in the discharge of his office, which, impairing his consti¬ 
tution by degrees, brought on at last a paralytic disorder; 
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and his distemper increasing, he resigned the seals the 
26th Nov. 1733, and died July the 22d following, at his 
seat at Ockham, leaving behind him two sons and two 
daughters, and a widow, the daughter of Richard Seys, 
of Boverton, in Glamorganshire, esq. Lord King was a man 
of great integrity, knowledge, and diligence, although not of 
transcendant abilities. He was interred in Ockham church, 
Surrey, where a monument was erected to his memory.* 
KING (Dk. William), a learned archbishop of Dublin, 
was descend(Kl of an ancient family, and born at Antrim, 
in Ireljind, May the 1st, 1650. At twelve years of age, 
he was sent to the cjraminar-school at Dungannon, in the 
county of Tyrone; and at seventeen, to 'rrinity-college, 
near Dublin, where he took the degrees in arts, when he 
became of proper standing. In 1674 lie was admitted into 
priest’s orders by abp. Parker of 'I’nam, who, taking him 
for his chaplain in 1676, presented him tlie same year to a 
prebend, and afterwards to the precentorship, of 'Pnam. 
In 1679, he was promote*! l)y his patron, then archbishop 
of Dublin, to the chancellorship of St. Patrick, and to the 
parish of St. Warburgh in Dubliii. He had the reputation 
<jf nnconitnon abilities and learning; and a season was 
now approaching w hich gave him a fair opportunity of dis¬ 
playing them. Accordingly, in the reign of James H, 
when popery began to raise her head, he, following the 
example of his Knglish brethren, boldly undertook the de¬ 
fence of the I*rotestant cause in lrelan<l, against Peter 
Manby, the dean tjf Londonderry, who had lately gone 
over to the Catholic faith. In 1687, Manby having pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet in vindication of his conduct, entitled 
“ Considerations which obliged him to embrace the Ca- 
tliolic religion,” our author drew up “ An Answer,” and 
printed it at Dublin the same year in quarto. AIaui)y, en¬ 
couraged by the court, and assisted by the most learned 
ebampions of tlic church of Rome, published a reply, 
called “ A reformed Catechism, &c.” ; and our author 
soon after rejoined, in “ A Vindication of the Answer to 
the Considerations, 1688,” 4to. Manby dropped the con¬ 
troversy, but dispersed a sheet of paper, artfully written, 
with this title, “ A Letter to a Friend, shewing the vanity 
of this opinion, that every man’s sense and reason are to 
guide him in matters of faith but our autiior did not suf- 

t Biog. Brit.—VV’hiBtoo’s Lift?.—Gent. vol. LXII. nnd LXX. 
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fer thw to pass vrithout confuting it, in A Vindication of 
the Christian Keligioh and Reformation, against the at¬ 
tempts of a late letter, &c. 1681,” 4to. 

The deanery of St. Patrick’s becoming vacant at this 
time, Dr. King was elected to it; and appeared ^o active 
in supporting the Revolution, which had now taken place, 
that, after the landing of king James in Ireland in I68y, 
he was twice confined in Dublin-castle. He was attacked, 
not long after, in a weekly paper called “ The Abhor¬ 
rence,” with an intent to render him more obnoxious; 
and was also assaulted in the street, where a musket with 
a lighted match was levelled at him. He was likewise 
disturbed in the performance of divine service at his church 
several times, particularly on Candlemas-day ; when seven 
ofiScers who were there swore aloud that they would cut 
his throat. All this did not discourage him ; but he *still 
persisted, and took his doctor’s degree this same year, 1689. 
Upon king James’s retreat to France, after the battle of 
the Boyne in 1690, he preached a thanksgiving-sermon on 
that occasion in November; and, January following, was 
promoted to the bishopric of Derry. In 1691 he published 
at London in 4to, “ The State of the Protestants in Ire¬ 
land, under the late King James’s Government j in which 
their carriage towards him is justified ; and the absolute 
necessity of their endeavouring to be freed from his go¬ 
vernment, and of submitting to their present majesties, is 
demonstrated.” The third edition, with additions, was 
printed at London the year after, in 8vo. Burnet speaks 
of this book in the following terms : “ This copious history 
is so well received, and so universally acknowledged to be 
as truly as it is finely written, that I refer my readers to 
the account of those matters, which is fully and faithfully 
given by that learned and zealous prelate.” It was at¬ 
tacked, however, the same year, by Mr. Charles Lesley; 
who asserted, that “ there is not one single fact he has in¬ 
quired into, but he found it false in whole or in part, 
aggravated or misrepresented, so as to alter the whole face 
of the story, and give it perfectly another air and turn; 
insomuch that, though many things he says were true, yet 
he has hardly spoke a true word, that is, told truly and 
nakedly, without a warp.” Though few, as we imagine, 
will form their judgment of King’s book from this account 
of' it by Lesley ; yet all may allow, that there is a kind 
of colouring peculiar to, and characteristic of, each party; 
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and that the very same facts, when related hy an historian 
of different political principles, shall have a very different 
appearance, and also make a very different impression upon 
a reader. 

The public tranquillity being now perfectly restored, the 
bishop applied himself more particularly to the duties of his 
pastoral care; and, reviewing the state of his diocese, pre¬ 
sently discovered, that, by the great number of colonies 
lately transported from Scotland, many of his people were 
dissenters from the established church, which they opposed 
with as much zeal as the Papists. As he had therefore 
employed his pen against the Papists when danger was 
apprehended from them, so now he took it up against the 
Presbyterians, whom ho endeavoured to persuade to con¬ 
formity, in a piece entitled “ A Discourse concerning the 
Inventions of Men in the Worship of God,” Dublin, 1694, 
♦to. But this attempt only served to engage him in a 
second controversy with these dissenting adversaries, one 
of whose ministers, Mr. Joseph Boyce, presently j^ublished 
“ Remarks,” &c. in which, however, he allows, that the 
bishop’s discourse was written with an air of seriousness 
and gravity, becoming the weight of the subject, as well 
as the dignity of his character. Upon this, the bishop 
returned an answer, under the title of “ An Admonition to 
the Dissenting Inhahitanis of the Diocese of Derry, con¬ 
cerning a book lately published by Mr. J. B. entitled 
Remarks, &c.” 1695, 4to; to which Mr. Boyce replying, 
the bishop rejoined in A Second Admonition to the Dis¬ 
senting Inhabitants, ,&c.” published tiie same year at 
Dublin, in«4to ; and thu-i the controversy ended. 

Ill 1702 he published at Dublin, in 4to, his celebrated 
treatise “ De Origine Mali,” which was republished the 
same year at Loudon in 8vo i in which he en<leavours to 
shew how all »he .several kinds of evil with which the world 
abounds, are consistent with the goodness of God, and may 
be accountei! for without the supposition of an evil prin-, 
ciple. Wc do not find that any exceptions were made at 
first to this work at home; but it fell under the cognizance > 
of .some very eminent foreigners. Mr. Bernard . having , 
given an abridgimnt of it in his Nouveiles de la 
j>uh!i<ine des Lettres” for May and June 1703, that 
ahn.lgmetit fell into the hands of Mr Baylc, who, obsery- 
i'rg his Manicheau system to be in danger from jijf did not, 
5:. ; :ill he could see and consult the book itscll^ but exa** 
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mined the hypothesis of our author as it was represented 
in Bernard's extracts, and in a passage cited by the writers 
of the “ Acta P>uditorum Lipsiae,” which had been 
omitted by Bernard. Bayle was blamed for this by Ber¬ 
nard, and nut without reason, as he had manifestly mis¬ 
taken the prelate's meaning in many particulars, and at¬ 
tacked him upon principles which he would have denied ; 
but the dispute did not end so: Bayle afterwards replied 
to Bernard ; and, having procured the bishop's book, mads 
several new observations upon it, which were published in 
the fifth tome of his “ Reponse,” &c. Leibnitz also wrote 
“ Remarks" on this work, which, however, he styles “ a 
work full of elegance and learning.” These remarks, 
which are in French, were published by Des IVlaizeaux, in 
the third volume of the “ Recueil de diverses Pieces sur la 
Philosophic, &c. par Mess. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c.” 
at Amsterdam, 1720, in three vols. 12mo. In the mean 
time, the bishop, though he did not publicly and formally 
reply to these writers, left a great number of manuscript 
papers, in which he considered their several objections to 
his system, and laboured to vindicate it. These papers 
were afterwards communicated to Mr. Edmund Law, M. A. 
fellow of Christ's college in Cambridge, afterwards bishop 
of Carlisle, who had translated the bishop's book, and 
written notes upon it; and who then printed a second 
edition of his translation, in the notes to which he inserted 
the substance of those papers. The whole came out with 
this tide, An Essay on the Origin of Evil, by Dr. William 
King, late lord archbishop of Dublin : translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, and a Dissertation concerning the 
Principle and Criterion of Virtue, and the Origin of the 
Passions. The second edition. Corrected and enlarged 
from the author’s manuscripts. To which are added, two 
Sermons by the same author ; the former concerning 
Divine Prescience ; the latter on the Fall of Man.” Loud. 
17o2, 2 vols. 8vo. A third edition was published in 1739, 
and it wus for some years a book in great vogue at Cam¬ 
bridge, but its reputation has been declining for a much 
longer period. 

The same year also that he published his book De 
Originc Mali,” viz, 1702, he was translated to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Dublin. He was appointed one of the lords 
justices of Ireland in 1717, and held the same office twice 
afterwards, in 1721 and 1723. He died at his palace in 
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Dublin, May 8, 1729. Besides the works above-mentioned, 
he published several occasional Sermons. That “ Con¬ 
cerning Divine Prescience,” which was printed by Mr. 
Law, was preacl)ed and published in 1709, with this title: 
“ Divine Predestination and Fore-knowledge consistent 
with the Freedom of Man’s Willand as the bishop, in 
this discourse, had started a doctrine concerning the moral 
attributes of the Deity, as if dilFerent from the moral 
qualities of the same name in man, he was attacked upon 
tliis head by writers of very unlike complexions; by Dr. 
John Edwards, in a piece called “ The Divine Perfections 
vindicated,” &c.; and by Anthony Collins, esq. in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled “ A Vindication of the Divine Attributes,” 
ike. both in 1710. The archbishop did not enter into a 
controversy, yet endeavoured to remove all objections to 
his general .scheme, with which this was intimately con¬ 
nected, in those papers; the sub.stance of which, as we 
have observed, was printed in Mr. Law’s notes, after his 
death. Archbishop King, as appears by his correspond¬ 
ence with Swift, was a man of humour, and many of hi* 
bans mots were at one time current.’ 

KING (Dr. William), an ingenious and humourous 
EiiglisU writer, was born in London, 16G3, the son of 
Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied to the noble 
families of Clarendon and Rochester. From Westminster 
school, where he was a scholar on the foundation under 
the care of Dr. Busb}’^, he was at eighteen elected to 
Christ-ehurch, Oxford, and admitted a student there in 
Michaelmas term, I (SSI. 

Early in life Mr. King became possessed of a small pa¬ 
ternal estate in Middlesex. From his occasionally men¬ 
tioning “ his tenants in Northampton and Leicestershire,” 
his biographers have supposed him to have been a land¬ 
holder also in those counties; but there is little authority 
for such a supposition. However, from his going out 
compounder when he took his first de«iee, it is plain that 
he had a tolerable fortune, which enabled him to indulge 
his genius and inclination in the choice and method of his 
studies. He took his first degree in arts Dec. 8, 1685; 
preceded regularly to M. A. July 6, 1GS8 ; and the same 
year commenced author. A religious turn of mind, joined 

• Biog. Blit.—Swift’s Woik.s, see Index.—liurnd’s Own Times.— Jones’s 
I.ife of bisliop Horne, p, 9'2.—Bowles’s edition of Pope’s Works.—Burdy’s 
Life of SkoUoii, p. 134. 
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to the vnarmest regard for the honour of his country, pro¬ 
moted him to rescue the character and name of Wickliffe, 
our first relormer, from the calumnies of mona. Varillas. 
The thing had been publicly requested also, as a proper 
undertakinir for such as were at leisure, and would take 
the trouble. Mr, King, therefore, deeming himself to be 
thus called forth to the charge, readily entered the lists; 
and with a proper mixture of wit and learning, handsomely 
exposed the blunders of that French author, in “ Reflec¬ 
tions upon Mons. Varillas’ History of Heresy, book I. tom. I, 
so far as relates to English matters, more especially those 
of Wicklifie.’* About this time, having fixed on the civil 
law as his profession, he entered upon that study in the 
university. 

In 16yo he translated from the French of Monsieur and 
Madame Dacier, “ The Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoni¬ 
nus, the Roman Emperor; together with some select re¬ 
marks on the said Antoninus’s Meditations concerning him¬ 
self, treating of a natural man’s happiness, &c. as- also 
upon the Life of Antoninus,” About the same time he 
wrote “ A Dialogue shewing the way to Modern Prefer¬ 
ment,” a humourous satire, which contains some solid truths, 
under the disguise of a conversation between three illus¬ 
trious personages; the tooth-drawer to cardinal Porto- 
Carero; the corn-cutter to pope Innocent XL; and the 
receiver-general to an Ottoman mufti. On July 7, 1692, 
he took his degree of B. and D. LL. and Nov. 12, that 
year, by favour of abp. Tillotson, obtained a jiat^ which, 
admitting him an advocate at Doctor’s commons, enabled 
him to plead in the courts of the civil and ecclesiastical 
law. In 1693 he published a translation of “New Man¬ 
ners and Characters of the two great Brothers, the Duke of 
Bouillon and MareschalTurenne, written in French by James 
de Langdale, Baron of Saumieres.” Either in this, or early 
in the following year, appeared a very extraordinary mor^eau, 
under the title of “An Answer to a Book which will be pub¬ 
lished next week entitled A Letter to the Rev, Dr. South, 
upon occasion ufu late Book entitled Animadversions on Dr. 
Sherlock’s Bo'>k, entiiled A Vindication of the Holy and 
Ever-blessed 'rriuity. Being a Letter to the Author.” *Iii 
August 1694, i.Ir, Moiesworth pubikshing his “ Account of 
Denmark as i; . as in the year 1692,” in which he treats 
the Dane .1 d their monarch with great contempt, and 
takes the •]. ’ n ’uniiy of insinuating those wild principles. 
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by .which he supposes liberty to be established, and by which 
his adversaries suspect that ail subordination and govern- 
pient is endangered. Dr. King therefore took up his pen 
once more in his country’s cause, the honour of which was 
thought to be blemished by that account, Mr. Scheel, the 
Danish minister, having presented a memorial against it. 
Animated with this spirit. Dr. King drew up a censure of 
it, which he printed in 16^4, under the title of “ Animad¬ 
versions on the pretended Account of Denmark.” This was 
so much approved by prince George, consort to the prin¬ 
cess Anne, that the doctor was soon after appointed secre¬ 
tary to her royal highness. 

In I6i)7 he took a share with his fellow-collegians at 
Christ-church, in the memorable dispute concerning the 
authenticity of Phalaris’s Epistles. His first appearance 
in that cotnroversy was owing to his being accidentally 
present at a conversation between Dr. Bentley and Mr. 
Bennet the bookseller, concerning the MS. of Plialaris in 
the King’s library. Mr. Boyle, when answering Bentley’s 
Dissertation, applied to our author for the particulars of 
what passed on that occasion ; which he received in the 
short but expre.ssive letter wliich Boyle has printed in his 
book, in 169S, with the testimonies of Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Gibson (who had been employed as the collator). 
Slung by these stubborn facts. Dr. Bentley, in the en¬ 
larged edition of his Dissertation, IGyy, endeavoured to 
invalidate their force, by aii attempt to weaken the credi¬ 
bility of the witnesses. On Dr. King, in particular, he 
bas condescended to bestow near eight pages of his pre¬ 
face, a .short specimen of which is annexed to the Letter 
we have last referred to. In a second letter to Mr. Boyle, 
our author with great modesty refutes the grourulle.ss ca¬ 
lumny, and proves that Dr. Bentley himself has coulirmed 
his te.stimuny in every particular, except having omitted 
the great critic’s beautiful similitude of “ a .squeezed 
brange.” 

^ In the progress of the controversy, Dr. King published 
hia “ Dial logues of the Dead,” written (as he says) “ in 
self-defence,” and replete with that species of banter 
^Wch w£tf his peculiar talent, and which must have greatly 
mortified his adversary. Haw much Dr. King* had this 
cpn.troversy at heart, may .be seen by the various memo¬ 
randa concerning it whicU are scattered up and down ia 
VuL.-XIX. ■ Bb 
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his works. At the end of 1698, or early in 1699, came 
out “ A Journey to London in the year 16.98, alter the 
ingenious method of that made by l)r. JMartin Lister the 
same year;” which he designed as a vindication of his 
country. This was an excellent specimen of that parti¬ 
cular humour in which he excelled. Dr. King thought it 
better than any of his former works, as he frequently wrote 
afterwards under the name of ** The Author of the Journey 
to London.” 

It has been generally allowed that Dr. King, though lie 
could not endure his business as an advocate, made an ex¬ 
cellent judge in the court of delegates, as often as he was 
called to that bench. The fatigue, however, of a civilian’s 
duty was too great for his natural indolence; and he re¬ 
tired to his student’s place at Christ-church, to indulge 
his predominant attachment at better leisure. From this 
time, giving way to that nrgotii so incident to the 

poetical race, he passed his days in the pursuit of tiie 
same ravishing images, which, being aptly moulded, came 
abroad in manuscript, in tlie form of pleasant talcs and 
other pieces in verse, at various times, as they happened to 
L'e finished. Many of these he afterwards collected, and 
published, with other pieces, in his “ Mi.scellanies.” In 
1700 he published without a name, a severe satire on the 
cretlulity of .sir liuns .Sloanc, entilleil “ The 'IVatisac- 
tiuneer, with some of bis phiio.sophicaJ fiincics, in two 
tJJaJo'riics.'’* The irony in tiiis trnct is admirable; and it 
must be acknoivledgwlf notwiilistunding the deservedly 
high character of .sir IJans as a ])Jjysician a/id a natiiraiist, 
that our author has in iiuuiy places discovered the vuhicr- 
able heel of Achillc.s, ami that his satirical observations are 
in general well-founded. 

Early ill 1701, Dr. King was recalled to the busy scenes 
of life. His friend James the third earl of Anglesea (who 
had succeeded to that title April 1, 1690), married Oct. 
28, 1699, the lady Catliarine Darnley, natural daughter 
to king James 11. by Catharine countess of Dorchester, 
and had by her one daughter. After living together little 
more tlian a year, a dispute arose between them, w'hich 
ended in a separation. Lord Anglesea solicited the as¬ 
sistance of Dr. King; and the force of friendship prevailed 
over his natural aver.^iou to the wrangling of the bar. He 
complied with tl;e request; took abundant pains for his 
old friend, more than he was ever known to do j and dis- 
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tinguished himself so in the earl’s defence, as shewed him 
to have had abilities in his profession equal to any occa¬ 
sion that might call for them, and crFectnally established 
his reputation in the character of a civilian, us he had al- 
read}^ done in that of a polite writer. 

Notwithstanding the reputation acquired by Dr. King in 
this cause, he never afterwards attained any striking enii- 
ncnce in a profession where constant assiduity and a long 
course of years are requisites for the acquisition of fame, 
('’apiivated by the muses, he neglected business, and by 
degrees, as is natural to such tempers, began to dread and 
ablior it. Heedless ol’ those necessary supplies wijich a 
due attention would actually have brought to his finances, 
they were so much impaired by his neglect, and hy the 
gay course of life which he led, that lie gladly accepted 
the odor of preferment in Ireland; a sure sign that his 
jiractice was then not very considerable, as he is perhaps 
the ofdy civilian that ever went to reside in Ireland after 
once having exjterienced the emoluments of a settlement 
in Doctors Commons. 'I'lie exact period of his quitting this 
kingdom cannot now be ascertained. It has been generally 
supposed that he woni with the earl of Pembroke, who 
was appointed lord lieutenant in April 1707. But he was 
certainly in I reland much earlier, asvvc liave a correct copy 
01 “ Mnliy of .Mountown,” in 1 701, from the author him- 
*elf, with a eoiiipluint that, before that time, some spnirious 
C 0 j)it;s had twept into tlie world. It is probable, thcrcloi’t', 
that ids I'reldniii.nt was <)'\ing to the; united .■ ■I'rests of the 
earl of lloehester, his r(dati*)!i (loid-iionttmant of Ireland 
from Dee. 12, 1700, to V'eb. 4, and ids nohlc pa¬ 

tron tlie oar! of Ibnuhroio (lord high admiral ol England 
ar.d In land fif)m dan. 1001-2 to May 170.If this eon- 
jeeiiire be allowed, tlie date is n\ed clearly to the liegin- 
ning- of 1702, ainl ilic Llnavnl ihe history is ]nopeily 
connectei!. Di. .King was. now in a new seem■ of nctimi, 
was judge of tlie bigb court of adi.niralty in Ireland, 
sole <'ommissioner of the prices, and keepiT t)f the records 
in Benningham’s tower. Tlu^ latter, indeed, was rather a 
matter of honour than prolit; the srdary being at that time 
but ten prxmds a year, though aflerw ards advaticed to 400. 
He w.is likewise appointed vicar-general to the lord pri¬ 
mate, Dr. Narcissus Marsh. With these honours he was 
well received ami eonntenaticed hy persons of the highest 
rank, and ndglit have made his fortune, if the change of 
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climate could have wrought a change in his disposition. 
But so far was he from treasuring up the money in a man¬ 
ner thrown into his lap, that he returned to England with 
no other treasure than a few merry poems and humourous 
essays. Sucli indeed was his profusion, that he might have 
said with Virgil’s shepherd, non unqiiam gravis tvre doinum 
mihi dextra redibat. 

On Nov. 25, 1708, the earl of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant. His secretary, Mr. Addison, immediately 
on his arrival in Ireland, was made keeper of the records ; 
and Dr. King returned to London, where he almost imme¬ 
diately gave the world those admirable instances of the 
humour so peculiarly his own, hy publishing “ Useful 
transactions in philosophy and other sorts of Learning.” 
'I'hc last of these, containing “ A Voyage to the Island of 
Cajamai in America,” is one of the severest and most lui- 
fiiuurous satires that ever was written in prose. 

He next emj)loyed himself in finishing his “Art of Love,” 
with a preface contetining the “ Life of Ovid.” The doc¬ 
tor’s virtuous disposition is nowhere more remarkably dis¬ 
tinguished than in this piece; in which both the subject 
and the example so naturally lead into some less chaste 
images, some looser love which stands in need of a remedy. 
It is divided into fourteen books, most of them ending with 
some remarkable fable and interesting novel. In HOD he 
also published, “ 'I'he Art of Cookery, in imitation of Ho¬ 
race’s Art of l^oetry; with some letters to Dr. Lister and 
others, occasioned principally by the title of a book pub¬ 
lished by the doctor, being the VVorks of Apicius Cmlius, 
concerning the soujis and sauces of the ancients. With 
an extract of the greatest curiosities contained in that 
book.” Neither the poem nor any of the letters has a 
date ; nor has “ The Art of Love.” Whether we should 
impute this to our author’s indolence, or to alfectation (for 
he has treated such exactness in his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead” with some contempt), is uncertain ; but he carried 
it to great excess. Even the volume of “ Miscellanies,” 
which he collected himself, is without a date, either in the 
general title-page, or in that of any particular tract. 

Oil Aug. 3, 1710, appeared the first number of “The 
Examiner,” the ablest vindication of the measures of the 
queen and her new ministry. Swift began with No. 13, 
and ended by writing part of No. 45 ; when Mrs. Manley 
took it up, and finished the first volume: it was afterwards 
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resumed by Mr. Oldisworth, who completed four volumes 
more, and published nineteen numbers of a sixth volume, 
when the quecMi’s death put an end to the work. The 
original instituturs of that paper seem to have employed 
Dr. King as their publisher, or ostensible author, before 
they prevailed on their great champion to undertake that 
task. It is not clear which part of the first ten numbers 
were Dr. King’s; but he appears pretty evidently the 
writer of No. 11, Oct. 1'2; No. 12, Oct. 1 (> ; and No. 13, 
Oct. 26 ; and this agrees with the account given by the 
publisher of his posthumous works, who says he undcitook 
that paper about the 10th of October. On the 26th ot 
October, no Kxaininer at all appeared; and the iK^xt iiiim- 
ber, which was published Nov. 2, was written by Dr. Swift. 
Our author’s w^irm xeal for the church, and his contempt 
for the wiiius (“ his eyes,” says Dr. Johnson, “ were open 
to all the operations of whiggism”), carried him naturally 
on the side of Sachevcrell ; and he had a hand, in his dry 
sarcastic way, in many political essays of that [leriod. Ue 
published, with this view, “ A friemlly Loiter from honest 
'I'om Boggy, to the Rev. Mr. Goddai d, canon of V/indsor, 
occasioned by a sermon preached at St. George’s cliapel, 
dedicated to her grace the duchess of Marlljorough,” 1710; 
and “ A second Letter to Mr. Goddard, occasioned by the 
late Panegyric given him by the Review^, Tliursday, July 
13, 17 10.’’ 'I'hcsc were succeeded by “ A Vindication 
of the Rev. Dr. Henry Sachevcrell, from the false, scan¬ 
dalous, and malicious aspersions, cast upon him in a late 
infamous pamphlet entitled ‘The Modern Fanatic;’ in¬ 
tended chiefiy to expose the iuiijuiiy of the faction in ge¬ 
nera!, without taking any particular notice of their poor 
mad tool, Bisset, in particular; in a dialogue between 
a tory and a whig This masterly composition liad 

scarcely appeared in the world before it was followed by 
“ Mr. Bisset’s Recantation ; in a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Sachcverella singular banter on that enthusiast, whom 
our author once more thought proper to lash, in “ An An¬ 
swer to a second scandalous hook that Mr. Bisset is now 
writing, to be published as soon as possible.” Dr. White 

* Dr. King was undoubteilly assist- pre sented and set in a clear light, Ira 
ed in this severe trc-atifc by Charles two dialogues between a sceptic and 
Lambe, M. A. and by Sachcverell him- a »leHt, 1708,” 9vo; an admirable 
self; and there is good reason to be- defeiti C* both of natural and revealed 
lieve that they were also jointly authors religion. 

•f The Principles of Dei^in truly re- 
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Kennet’s celebrated sermon on the death of the first dnke 
of Devonshire, occasioned, amongst many other publica¬ 
tions, a jeu d’esprit of Dr. King, under the title ot “ An 
Answer to ("lemons Alexandrinus’s Sermon upon ‘(Inis 
Dives salvetur?’ ‘ What rich man can be saved ?* provit>g 
it easy for a camel to get through the eye ot a needle.” In 
1711, Dr. King very diligently employed his pen in pub¬ 
lishing that very useful book for schools, his “ Historical 
account of the Heathen Gods and Heroes, necessary for 
the understanding of the ancient Poets;” a work still iu 
great esteem, and of which there have been several edi¬ 
tions. About the same time he translated “ Political con¬ 
siderations upon Kefincd Politics, and the Master-strokes 
of State, as priictised by the Ancients and Moderns, writ¬ 
ten by Gabriel Nande, and inscribed to the cardinal Bag- 
ni.” At the .same period also he employed himself on 
“ Rufiims, or an historical essay'^ on the Pavourite Ministry 
under 'J’hcodosius and his sou Arcadius; with a poem 
annexed, called ‘ Rulinus, or the Favourite.” These were 
written early in 1711, but not printed till the end of that 
year. They^ were levelled against the duke of Marlborough 
and his adjierents; and were written with much asperity. 
7’ouari/s the close of 1711 his circnmstunccs betian to re- 
as.siime a favourable aspect; and he was recommended by 
his firm friend Swift to an office under government. “ I 
have settled Dr. King,” says that great writer, “ in the 
Gazette; it will be worth two hundred pounds a year to 
liini. To-morrow 1 am to carry him to dine with the se¬ 
cretary.” And in another letter, he tells the archbishop 
of Dublin, “ I have got poor Dr. King, who was some time 
in Ireland, to be gazetteer; which will be worth two lum- 
dreil and fifty pounds per annum to him, if he be diligent 
and sober, for which I am engaged. I mention this be¬ 
cause I think he was under your grace’s protection in Ire¬ 
land.” From what Swift tells the archbishop, and a hint 
which he has in another place dropped, it should seem, 
that our author’s finances were in such a state as to render 
the salary of gazetteer no contemptible object to him. 7'he 
olnce, however, was bestowed on Dr. King in a manner 
the most agreeable to his natural temper; as he had not 
even the labour of soliciting for it. On the last day of 
December, 1711, Dr. Swift, Dr. Freind, Mr. Prior, and 
some other of Mr. secretary St. John’s friends, came to 
visit him ; and brought with them the key of the Gazet- 
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teer’s office, and another key for the use of the paper-office, 
which had just before been made the receptacle of a curious 
collection of niuiiitnery, far dillerent from the other con¬ 
tents of that invaluable repository. On the first of January 
our author had the honour of dining with the secretary; 
and of thanking him for his remembrance of him at a time 
whcMi he iiad almost forgotten himself. He entered on his 
office the same ilay; but the extraordinary trouble he met 
with in discharging its duties proved greater than he could 
long eudme. Mr. Barber, who printed the gazette, obliged 
him to attend till three or four o’clock, on the mornings 
wlion that paper was puhiished, to c{)nect the errors of 
the press; a coutitiemcnt which his vtMv.atility would never 
have hiookccl, if Ids heahli wonhl have allowed it, which at 
this time began gradually to decline. And tliis, joined to 
his natural indisposition to the fatigue of any kind of busi¬ 
ness, furnished a sufficient pr.-icuce for resigtdng his office 
ahrtut Midsummer 1712. On quitting his employment he 
retired to the iiouse of a friend, in the g.irden-grounds 
hervvocu Lamhetli and Vauxhall, where he ctqoyed him¬ 
self principally in liis library ; or, anddst select parties, in 
a sometimes too liberal induljrence of the bottle. Uv still 
continued, liowever, to visit his friends in the metropolis, 
oarticularly Ids relation the earl of Clarendon, who resided 
in Somers l-house. 


\Vc htive two publications of Dr King, in the course of 
this yoiu', l)es;ue'. ids “ llijfinus” already me itioned. One 
was “ Britain’s I’ailiulium ; or lord Bolingbroke’s Welcome 
from I’rance.” This was puhiished ^\q)t. I 1712. The 
oilier piece was, “ Usei'ul Miscellanies,” j’art 1. 17 12. 

lie seems to have iniended a c mtiimation, if Ids life had 


been prolonged. As autumn advanced, iiie d ;ctor drooped 
insensibly, and then neither cared to sec, or to he seen 


by, any one ; ami, winter drawing on, he shut hinisolf np 
entirely from is nearest, friends; and w(.uld not even sec 
his noble relation, till his loroship, hearing of Ids weak 
condition, sent liis sister to fetch him in a chair to a lodg¬ 
ing he had provided for Idm opposite Somerset-house in 
the Strand, where, next day, about noon, hong Christmas- 
day, 1712, he yielded up his biaatii, with the patience 
and resignation of a philosopher, and with the true devo¬ 
tion of a Christian hero; but would not he persuaded to 
go to rest the night before, or even to lie down, till ho had 
made such a will as he thought was agreeable to the incli- 



nations of lord Clarendon. After his death, this noble lord 
took care of his funeral; and had him decently interred in 
the North cloisters of Westniinster-abbey, where he lies 
next to his master Dr. Knipe, to whom he had a little be¬ 
fore dedicated his “ Historical Account of the Heathen 
Gods.” In 1732, his “ Remains,” with an account of his 
life and writings, were published. They were republished 
in 1734, under the new title of “ Posthumous Works,” 
and with the addition of the editor’s name, “ Joseph 
Brown, M. D.” who purchased the original manusciipts 
from Dr, King’s sister; and again, with a title to the same 
purport, in 1739. They are incorporated by Mr. Niciiols 
in a complete edition of Dr. King’s “ Original Works in 
verse atid prose,” 1776, 3 vols. 8vo, in such places as 
were most suitable to the connexion of the respective 
pieces.—The most striking parts of our author’s character 
are these: In his morals, be was religious and strictly vir¬ 
tuous. He was a man of eminent learning and singular 
piety, strictly conscientious in all his dealings, and zealous 
for the cause rather than the appearance of religion. His 
chief pleasiire consisted in trifles; and he was never hap¬ 
pier than when he thought he was hid from the world : yet 
he loveil company, provided they were such as tallied with 
his humour (for few people pleased him in conversation). 
His discourse was chearful, and his wit pleasant and enter¬ 
taining. His philosophy and good sense prevailed over 
his natural temper, which was sullen, morose, and peevish ; 
but he was of a timorous disposition, and the least slight 
or neglect would throw him into a slate of despondency. 
He would say a great many ill-natured things, but never 
do one. He was made uji of tenderness and pity, and 
tears would fall from him on the smallest occasion. Of his 
poetry. Dr, Johnson says, that “ it will naturally be sup¬ 
posed his poems were rather the amusements of idleness, 
than efforts of study ; that he endeavoured rather to divert 
than astonish ; that his thoughts seldom aspire to sublimity, 
and that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he 
attained what he desired.” His talent for humour, how¬ 
ever, was his great excellence, and in that we know not 
where to find his equal.* 

KING (Dr. William), son of the rev. Peregrine King, 
was born at Stepney, in Middlesex, in 1685 ; and, after 

* Life prt'fixed to Mr. Nichols’s edition of his works,—Bioj. Brit.—Coote’s 
Catalogue of Civilians. 
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a school-education at Salisbury, was entered of Baliol-col* 
lege, Oxford, July 9, 1701. Proceeding ou the law line, 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1715; was secretary to the 
(lake of Ormond and the earl of Arran, when chancellors 
of the university; and was made principal of St. Mary- 
hall, in 17 18. When lie was candidate for the university, 
in 1722, he resigned his oflice of st'cretary ; but his other 
preferment he enjoyed (and it was all he did enjoy) to the 
time of h.s death. Dr. Clarke, who opposed him, carried 
his election; and, after tliis disappointment, 1727, he went 
over to Ireland. With what desimi lie went thither is to 
us unknown; but his enemies say, it was for the purposes 
of intrigue, and to expose himself to sale. But he says 
himself, and there arc no facts alleged to disprove it, “ At 
no time of my life, either in England or Ireland, either 
from the present or any former government, have 1 asked, 
or endeavoured by any means to obtain, a place, pension, 
or employment, of any kind. 1 could assign many reasons 
for my conduct; but one answer I have always ready: I 
inherited a patrimony, which I found sufiicient to supply 
all my wants, and to leave me at liberty to jmrsuc those 
liberal studies, which aflbrdcd me the most solid pleasures 
in my youth, and arc the delight and enjoyment of my old 
age. Besides, I always conceived a secret horror of a state 
of servility and dependence : and I never yet saw a place¬ 
man or a comtier, whether in a liighcr or lower class, 
whether a priest or a layman, w'ho was hl?> own master.” 
During his stay in Ireland, he is said to have written an 
epic poem, called “ ’"I’he Toast,” bearing the name of 
Schelfer, a Laplander, as its antlior, and of Peregrine 
O’Donald, esq. as its translator; which was a political 
satire, and w'as printed and given away to friends, hut never 
sold. Dr. arton says that the countess of ISicwbuigh was 
aimed at in this satire. 

On the dedication of Radcliffe’s library, 1719, he spoke 
a Latin oration in the theatre at Oxford, which was re¬ 
ceived with the highest acclamations by a splendid auditory. 
Mr. Warton, iu “The Triumphs of Isis,” pays him a very 
great compliment on that occasion. But this oration, which 
was soon after printed, did not meet with such favourable 
reception from the public ; for he was attacked iu several 
pamphlets on account of it, in which he was charged with 
writing barbarous Latin, with being disaffected to the go¬ 
vernment, and that he instigated the younger members of 
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the university to sedition and licentiousness; very heavy 
accusations, if we may iu>t candidly suppose them dictated 
by the sj)irit of malevolence and party zeal. And aj;aln, 
in 17 5.5, when the mtunorahle election contest hapj)ene(l 
in Oxfordshire, his ailachment to the old interest drew on 
him the resentment oftlio new. He was libelled in news¬ 
papers arid in pamphlets, and charged with the following 
particulars, viz. that he was an Irishman ; that he had re- 
cci'ed siihscrip’ious for b.roks liever published to the 
amount of 150;>/. of wliieii sun) he had defrauded his sub¬ 
scribers; that he bad olVered himself to sale both in K.ng- 
land and Ireland, and was not found worth the purchase; 
that he was the writer of “ The London Kvening Post;” 
the author of a htiok in fjueen Anne’s reign, entitled “ Po¬ 
litical Considerations,” 1710, in wliich there was false En¬ 
glish ; and of a book then just published, called, “ The 
Dreamer,” 1754, 8vo. At this time he puVdished his 
“Apology” in 4to, and plausibly vindicated himself from 
the several matters charged on him, except only the last 
article, of his being the author of “The Dreamer;” and 
warmly retaliated on his adversaries. 

He was the author of l. “ ISliltoni epistola ad PoWio- 
nem” (lord Polwarth). 2. “ Sermo Pedestris.” 3. “ Scatn- 
num, ecloga.” 4. “ Templum libertaiis,” in three hooks, 
5. “ Tres Oratiuncuhx'.” (>. “ Epistola objurgatoria.” 7. 
“ Antonietti duois Corscorum epistola ad Corscos de rege 
tlitjeiido.” S. “ Eulo^inm Jacci Eifjucnsis.” 9. “ Aviti 
epistola ad Perillam, virgitteuj Scotani,” he. 10. “ (Jra- 
tiancula liahila in domo convocationis Oxon. cum epistola 
dedicatoria,” 17.57, and “ Kpitapl'.lum llichardi Nash.” Be¬ 
sides these, lu; published the first five volumes of Dr. 
South’s sermons.— He w'as known and esteemed by the 
first men of his lime for wit and learning ; and must he 
allowed to have been a polite scholar, an excellent orator, 
and an elegant and easy writer, both in Latin and English. 
Ho died Dec. 30, 1763, having sketched his own charac¬ 
ter in an elegant epitaph, in tvhich, while he acknowledges 
his failings, he claims the praise of benevolence, tem¬ 
perance, and fortitude. This epitaph was to be engraved 
on a silver case, in which he directed his lieart should be 
preserved in some convenient part of St. Mary Hall. He 
was buried in Ealing church, but the inscription is on a 
marble tablet in the chapel of St. Mary-hall. There is a 
s.viking likeness of Dr. King in WorJidge’s view of the 
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installatioa of lord Westmorland as chancellor of Oxford 
in 1761.* 

KINGSMILL (Anorkw), one of the earliest puritan 
divines, was horn at Sidnuuiton, in Hampshire, in 1538, 
educated at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, and elected 
ieilowof All-souls in 1558. Ho first studied civil law, and 
had made very considerable proliciency in it, when a care¬ 
ful perusal of the Holy Scriptures lev! him to the profes¬ 
sion of divinity. So much was he intent on the sacred 
volume, and such his strength of memory, that he could 
readily rej)eat by heart in (ircek, tin; whole ot the Epistles 
to the Homans and Galatians, the first Epistle of John, 
and other parts of the New d’estament. Having taken 
oriler.s, he became very early an admired preacher at Ox¬ 
ford, at a rime when preachers were so scarce, the Roman 
catholic clergy having left the pitu e, tliat Wood inlorms 
us Dr. Humpiirey, Dr. Sampson, and Mr. Kingsmill, were 
all the uuivtMsity could boast. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Kingsmill was dissatisfied with the habits or ceremo¬ 
nies, and went therefor^ to Geneva, w'here he lound a 
church more suited to his opinions on these points, and 
where he was much admired for his learning and piety. 
He removed afterwards to Lausanne, and died there in 
SeplouilHr in his ihiriy-first year. Wood says he 

was loo good for this world, am! left behind him a most 
excellent pattern of piety, devotion, and every other 
virtue. He [(iihlislied, 1 . “ A View of Man’s E.stato, 
wherein the great mercy of God in man’s free justilicatioii 
is shewed,” i.ond. 1574, 1580, &c. 8vo. 2. “ A Godly 
Advice touching Marriage,” ibid. 1580, 8vo. 3. “ Ex- 
teiient and comfortable I’rcatise for such as are oiilicr 
trouliled ill mind, or afilicted in body,” ibid. 1577, 1578, 
15S5. 4. “ (iodly aiul learned Exiiortatioii to bear pa¬ 

tiently all afflictions for the Gosjiel of Ciiri.'^l,” 1577. 
There is some doubt vvliethor this was his production. 5, 
Conference between a learned godly Cliristian, and an 
afflicted Conscience,” ibid. 1585, 8vo. All these were 
posthumous, and edited by his friend Erancis Mylis, of All- 
JSouls college. He was the aiitlior also of a sermon, and of 
.some pieces in the collection at the end of Burnet’s “ Hist, 
of the Reformation.”— Thomas Kingsmill, Hebrew profes¬ 
sor at Oxford in 15G9, was probably a near relation of this 


• N’icUols’s Bowyer.—Swift’s Works, 
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author, as he was born at the same place. In 1579 he be* 
came clisoi'Uerecl in his senses, and the celebrated Hooker 
was his substitute as IIei)rcvv professor for some years.' 

KIPPIS (Andrew), an eminent dissenting divine and 
biographer, was born at Nottingham, March 28, 1725. His 
father, Mr. Robert-Kippis, a silk-hosier at that town, was 
maternally descended from clergymen vvho were ejected 
for nonconformity, the principles of which were naturally 
conveyed to their posterity. Ilis fatlier dying when he was 
about five years of age, lie was removed to his grand¬ 
father at Sleaford in Lincolnshire, where his talents and 
application dining his grammatical education attracted the 
peculiar notice of Mr. Merrivale, pastor of a congregation 
of dissenters in that town ; and his views being, in con¬ 
sequence of his advice, directed to the profession of a 
dissenting minister, be was placed, at the age of sixteen, 
in the academy at Norihaiiijiton, under the care of Dr. 
Doddridge. Here he prosecuted his studies with such di¬ 
ligence and improvement, and conducted himsellWith such 
exemplary propriety, as to conciliate the alVeclionate esteem 
and attachment of his tutor ; and having completed his 
cours(‘, he was settled as minister of a dissenting congre¬ 
gation at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in Septeuiiicr 1 74(), From 
Boston he removed to Dorking in Surrey, in 1750 ; and in 
1753, he succeeded Dr. Hughes as pastor to the cou' "f'ga- 
tion in Prince’s-street, Wesiniiiistcr, whieli was ;i, . last 
charge. In the same year lie married mi>.s Flizabctn Bott, 
the daughter of a merchant at Boston, in whom he fbund a 
sensible, prudent, spriglitly, and i lieerful companion, and 
by whose attentions his mind was relieved from al! family 
concerns; so that he was left at full leisure to orosecute 
the various duties which his numerons engagements de¬ 
volved upon him. Ilis scttlemonL witJi the society in V^'Wsi- 
ininstcr laid the foundation of that celebrity which he after¬ 
wards acquired, and of that extensive usefulness which dis¬ 
tinguished his future life. Among his other public ser¬ 
vices among the dissenters, he was soon introduced into a 
connection with the preshy teriaii-fund, to the prosperity of 
which he was afterwards very ardently devoted; and in 
June 1762, he became a member of Dr. Williams’s trust, 
an appointment which alVorded him an additional opportu¬ 
nity of being eminently and extensively useful in a variety 

• Ath. Ox. vol. I.— Urypt’s Life of Parker, p. 157. 
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of respects. His connection with the general body of Pro¬ 
testant dissenting ministers, belonging to the cities of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster, and with many charitable institu¬ 
tions belonging to the dissenters, gave him frequent occa¬ 
sion to exercise his talents to their advantage. 

H is literary abilities ami attainments were acknowledged 
by all who knew him. It was, therefore, natural to ima¬ 
gine, that when a favourable opportunity offered, he would 
be employed in the department of public education. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the death of Dr. Jennings in 1763, one of 
the tutors of the academy supported in London by the 
funds of William Coward, esq. he" was appointed classical 
and philological tutor to that institution. In 1767, be 
received the degree of doctor in divinity from the university 
of Edinburgh ; an honour, in the unsolicited grant of wltich 
the |)rinci{)al and profes.sors very cordially concurred. Iti 
Marc.li 1778, he was elected a fellow of the society of an¬ 
tiquaries; and in June 177y, a (cliovv of the royal society^ 
He was a member of the council of the Ibrmcr society from 
J782 to 1781, and of that of the latter fiom 1786 to 1787. 
In both tiiese societies he nas a regular attendant and use¬ 
ful member. ^ 

Having, in 1781, quitted liis connection with Mr. Cow- 
ar.l’s academy, which, upon the resigna’.ion of the two 
otlu?r tutors, was discontinued, he cordially concurred 
vv'ith a lividy of dissenU'rs, in 1786, in estahlishing- anew 
institution in the nci'^hliourhood of I.ondoo, with a view of 
educating ministers and young gentlenicn intended for 
civil life. Dr. Kippis was very ussidiious ami active in liis 
endeavours to accomplish this design, iVoin which great 
cliects were expected ; and though his other tuigagemenls 
rendered it very inconvenient for iiim to acccjit any ollicial 
connection with it, be at Jengti), tliongh not without re¬ 
luctance, acquiesced in tlie appointment to be one of the 
tutors of this new institution ; bift the distance of bis resi¬ 
dence from Hackney, where the college was tixed, and 
some other circumstances, induced him in a low years to 
withdraw from it, and, not long after, it was dissolved. 

Dr. Kippis contmuevl to prosecute his other usef il la¬ 
bours without intermission ; and till within a fortiiight of 
his death, his friends had no reason to imagine that they 
were so near their close. In the course of the summer, a 
few Weeks before his death, he took a lung journey on 
public business, and returned, as his fellow-travellers 
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apprehended, with recruited spirits and established health; 
and they were equally surprised and grieved when they 
heard that he was confined to his bed with a fever, which 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, and was 
hastily advancing to the fatal crisis. His disorder was of 
such a nature, that he found himself both disinclined and 
unable to make any exertion, or to converse njuch even 
with his most constant attendants. There is reason, how¬ 
ever, to believe, that in a very early stage of his disorder 
he was not without apprehensions of its terminating in his 
dissolution. 'I’lic last public service he performed was on 
the 20th of September, 1795 ; and on Thursday evening, 
the 8th of October, he expired, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. 

As an author. Dr. Kippis commenced his career in 
early life, as many other young men have done, by con¬ 
tributing to the magazines of the time, particularly the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. He afterwards became a more 
constant writer in the Montldy Review. His ariiclcs were 
cbielly lustorical and theological, with occasional strictures 
on works of general erndilion. He also iurnisbed a peri¬ 
odical publication, called the “ Lil)rary,” of which he was 
the editor, with several valuable papers. He laid the toun- 
dation of t!)c “ New Annual UegisiiM'.” “'I'he History of 
Ancient Literature, ” and the “ llevicwof modern Books,’’ 
were, at its first comincnceinent, written by him, and con¬ 
tinued to the year 17H4 inc lusive. lie was also the author 
of the “ Review of the Transactions of the present Reign,” 
prefixed to the Register for 175^0; and of the “ History 
of Knowledge, Learning, atid 'fastc, in Great Britain,” 
prefixed to the succeeding volumes, to the year 1794 in¬ 
clusive. During the ii}){;li( ation of the dissenting ministers 
to parliament, for the enlargement of the yVet of I’ole- 
ration, in 1772, to which he devoted mucli of his time 
and attention, he published a pamphlet, vindicating that 
measure, as to the mailer, manner, and lime of it, en¬ 
titled, “ A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting Mi¬ 
nisters, with regard to their late Application to Parlia¬ 
ment,” 8vo. 

Soon after his admission into the Royal Society, he pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on the late Con¬ 
tests in the Royal .Society,” 1784, 8vo, with a view of 
allaying the animositie.s that subsi.sied in that body, winch 
produced a good effect. His intimate connection with sir 
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John Pringle, hart, who was formerly president of the 
royal society, led Dr. Kippis, after his decease, to re¬ 
publish his “ Six Discourses, delivered at the assignment 
of sir Godfrey Copley’s medal,” to which he has prefixed 
a valuable life of the author, 1783, Svo. At the close of 
the American war he published a political jiamphlet, formed 
from materials which were communicated to him by persons 
in ollice, and designed to justify the peace, which was 
entitled “ Considerations on the Provisional 'Freaty vvitli 
America, and the l^reliminary Articles of Peace with Franco 
an<l S[)uin.” lie also published several single discourses, 
which were delivered on particular occasions ; some of 
wliich are reprinted in his volume of sermons, 17;H. His 
■:em;'ueuts as a divine were originally Calvinistie, but ap- 
jtroached in his latter 'days to rhost' ol tiie modern Soci- 
nians, or Uisilarians as they aifect to he ealliMl. 'Fo these 
works we may also atLl his account of the “ Idle and V’oy- 
ages of captain Cook,” )7.sS, Ito; his new edition of 
“ Dr. Doddridge’s i.ecLures,” with a groat number of 
atlditional ref'rences; his jib; of Doddri Ige, prefixed 
to a new edition of his Kxjicsition of the Now d'es- 
tament, 17d'J ; his “ Life of Dr. Lardner,” prtdixed to the 
compk tc collection of his works^ in 11 vols. Hvo, 1788; 

An Address delivered ;it tiu* IntcTuioiit of Ilichard Price, 


D. I). F. R. S. &,c.” 17!) I ; and an “ Ordination Cliarge,” 
l7oS, Svo. He also aNsisted in selecting and preparing 
“ A Collection of ll^mns and Psrdms, f.ir public and pri¬ 
vate Worship,” IT'.O, HVo and IDmo, uhicli is used in some 
places of worship among the dis;,(*uters. But the work to 
which Dr. Kippis devoted liis prmc ijial attention, for many 
of the last years of his life, was the “ Biograpliia Britan- 
nica.” Hks indefatigable industry in collecting materials 
for his access to the best sources of information, his 
knowledge of men and hooks, his jmlgnieMt in selecting 
and marking every circumstance that could serve to distin¬ 
guish talents and character, iind tlu; habit which he had 
actpiired, by long practi-e, of appreciating the value of 
different works, qualitied him in a very high d'^gree, lor 
conducting this elaborate perlormance.” He did not, 
however, live to carry on this editio'.i ot the “ Biogi aphia” 
farther than to about a third part of the sixth volume, 
which was destroyed in the lire at Mr. Nichols’s premises. 

Notwithstanding those quaiiheations for this great under¬ 
taking just mentioned by his biograplier, and for which 
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we are as much disposed to give him credit as the most 
zealous of bis admirers, we have often taken occasion, as 
our readers may perceive, to difTer from him in his esti¬ 
mate of many eminent characters. Whether from timidity, 
or a false notion of liberality of sentiment, Dr. Kippis was 
accustomed to yield too much to the influence of connexion 
and of private friendship ; to give the pen out of his own 
hand, and to sufler the relatives or interested admirers of 
certain persons to write lives according to their own views, 
in which opinions were advanced that we are certain could 
not have his sincere concurrence. Nor do we discern that 
judgment in the conduct of this work for which he has 
been so highly praised, and for want of which, had he 
lived to so distant a period, it must necessarily have been 
protracted to an immense extent, if written upon the same 
plan. Instead of re-writing, or methodizing those lives 
which were injudiciously or incorrectly given in the first 
edition of the “ Biographia,” his practice was to give the 
article verbatim as it stood in that edition, and then to 
make his additions and corrections; thus giving the whole 
the air of a tedious controversy between himself and the 
preceding editors. Many of his additions, likewise, were 
of that redundant nature, that no reasonable prospect 
could be entertained of the termination of the work. In¬ 
dexes to volumes of sermons, with the texts, extracts of 
opinions from magazines and reviews (many of which he 
had himself written in these journals), and from every 
author that had incidentally mentioned the object of his 
narrative, threatened, what in fact took place, that this 
work, with all the assistance he had, was little more thati 
begun after the lapse of twenty years ; from his advancing 
age became more irksome as he proceeded ; and at last 
was left in a state which forbids all hope of completion 
upon his plan. Had it, however, been entrusted to him at 
an earlier period of life and vigour, we are persuaded that 
his many qualifications for the undertaking would have 
been exerted in such a manner as to obviate some, at least, 
of these objections, which wc notice with reluctance in 
the case of a man whom we knew personally and highly 
respected. We can cordially, therefore, as far as respects* 
his personal character, acquiesce with his aflectionate bio¬ 
grapher, who states that “ his mild and gentle temper, his' 
polished manners, his easy and graceful address, and a 
variety of external accomplishments^, prepossessed those 
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who first saw him in his favour, and could not fail to con¬ 
ciliate esteem and attachment on a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance. These qualities contributod very mm u to recom¬ 
mend him to persons in the higher ranks of life, to several 
of whom he had occasional access; and qualified him, in 
a very eminent degree, for the situation in which be exer¬ 
cised his ministerial office. But he was no less condescend¬ 
ing, courteous, and adable to his inferiors, than to those 
who occupied superior stations. Dr. Kippis had nothit>g 
of that austerity and reserve, of that Iiaughtiaess and 
superciliousness, of that parade and self-importance, and 
ostentatious affectation of dignity, winch forbid access, 
and which mar the freedom aiui the pleasure of all the 
sccial intercourses of life.” 

He had been accustomed from his youth to early rising; 
and he thus secured to himself a certain portion of time, 
duriug which he vvas not liable to be intciruptcd by any 
forciijn avocations. This Irabit was no less conducive to his 
health than to the discharge of his various literary and pro¬ 
fessional obligations. The natural powers of his mind were 
cultivated with an assiduity and perseverance of applica¬ 
tion, in which he had few superiors, and not many equals. 
They liad been habituated through life to regular and con¬ 
stant exercise, and had acquired strength and vigour from 
use. He was never hurried and distracted by the variety 
of his literary pursuits; and though he had many engage¬ 
ments which required his attention, and which diverted his 
mind from the objects of study to which he was devoted, 
he never seemed to want time. Every kind of business 
was referred to its proper season. By a judicious arrange¬ 
ment of his studies as well as of his other occupations, the 
number and variety of which he never ostentatiously dis¬ 
played, and by the punctuality of his attention to every 
kind of business in which he was employed, he avoided 
confusion; he retained on all occasions the possession of 
himself; and he found leisure for reading and writing, 
and for all his literary avocations, without encroaching on 
that time which he appropriated to his professional duties 
and social connexions. 

Perhaps few persons ever read so much, and with such 
advantage to themselves and others, as Dr. Kippis. He 
informed the present writer, that he once read, for three 
years, at the rate of sixteen hours a day; and one of the 
works which he read entirely through vvas the General 
VoL. XIX. C c 
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Dictionary,** in ten volumes folio. This, he added, laid 
the foundation of his taste and skill in biographical com¬ 
position. 

The studies in which Dr. Kippis principally excelled, 
were those of the classics, the belles<lettres, and history; 
beside those which were immediately connected with his 
profession. He had diligently studied the history of his 
own country, and the principles of the British constitution. 
To these he was zealously attached, and these he ably 
defended. Yet, as a protestant dissenter, he did not 
entirely escape the suspicion, in which almost the whole 
body of protestant dissenters was involved, of being dis¬ 
affected to the constitution, although in his case it was 
unjust. He was, indeed, a warm advocate of civil and 
religious liberty; and he lamented, in common with some 
of the best and wisest of men, the existence of certain 
acknowledged abuses; but he was no friend to that wild 
theory and indiscriminate innovation, which then threatened 
the desolation of Europe; and while he wished for a 
reformation of abuses in a peaceable, legal, and constitu¬ 
tional way, it was still his opinion, that the British con¬ 
stitution, with all its defects (and what contrivance of 
human wisdom can be perfect?), was admirably calculated 
to preserve rational liberty, and to continue productive of 
national prosperity. With these sentiments, when he 
apprehended that certain political societies, with which he 
had long associated, were going too far, he withdrew his 
name ; but he never abandoned the principles upon which 
his first connection with them was founded.* 

KIllBY (John Joshua), eminent for his talents in per¬ 
spective, was the eldest son of Mr. John Kirby, who was 
originally a schoolmaster at Orford, and who is known to 
topographers by a map of Suffolk which he published, and 
by “ The Suffolk Traveller,” i2mo, a new edition of which 
was published in 1764. He was born at Parham, near 
Wickham-market, in 1716, and settled as a house-painter 
at Ipswich about 1738. He had a turn for drawing, and 
published, early in life, twelve prints of castles, ancient 
churches, and monuments, in Suffolk, with a small de¬ 
scriptive pamphlet. He afterwards became intimate with 
the celebrated artist Gainsborough, the Gontcmplation of 

> Dr. R«es*s Funeral Sermon fot Dr. Kippii, and hia Cyclopaedia.—Gent 
Mag. LXV, LXVl. and 
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whose works increased bis taste for paintings but he had 
very little leisure to cultivate it, and has left only a few 
landscapes in the possession of his family; one of which, 
a view of the old kitchen at Glastonbury-abbey, was ex¬ 
hibited at Spring-gardens in 1770. 

Being of a very serious and studious turn of mind, he, 
in his early years, from his very cliildhood, employed every 
leisure hour, and even abridged his natural rest, in the 
acquisition of useful knowledge ; but the study which ren¬ 
dered his name best known to the world, was that of per¬ 
spective, on which he wrote a valuable treatise. When be 
had made a considerable progress in this, he happened to 
meet with Dr. Brook Taylor’s book, which furnished him 
with additional hints, and rendered his system more perfect. 
On the publication of this work in 1754, he was requested 
by the society of arts to read lectures on the subject, for 
which he received the unanimous thanks of its members. 
But tlioiigh his work was for the most part original, such was 
liis modesty and candour, that he only called it “ Dr. Brook 
'l aylor’s Method of Perspective made easy.” 

On being admitted to the friendship and intimacy of sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth (who furnished the curious fron¬ 
tispiece to his perspective), and most of the other artists of 
the kingdom, he removed from Ipswich to London, where 
he obtained the patronage of the earl of Bute. This no¬ 
bleman introduced him to his present majesty when prince 
of Wales, by whom he was ever after highly and de¬ 
servedly honoured. He was made clerk of the works at 
Kew, and under his majesty’s patronage, who defrayed 
the expence of the plates, he published in 1761 his very 
splendid work, “ I’he Perspective of Architecture,” 2 vols. 
folio. In this work Mr. Kirby wholly confined himself to 
architectural representations; and gave a variety of de¬ 
signs, elegantly drawn and engraved, which he submitted 
as “ new principles, for a complete system of the perspec¬ 
tive of architecture, both as it relates to the true delinea¬ 
tion of objects, and the doctrine of light and shadow.” 
Mr. Edwards, however, remarks, as a curious circumstance, 
that the plates of this work contaia no example of archi¬ 
tectural features disposed obliquely to the picture; a cir¬ 
cumstance from which he would infer that Mr. Kirby was 
no great adept in architecture, and that his practice in per¬ 
spective was not very compr^ensive, especially as his first 
work is equally deficient with the last in what relates to 

c c 2 
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mouldings, when inclined to the picture, which position, if 
not the most abstruse in theory, is yet among the most 
troublesome in operation, and therefore ought to have 
been demonstmted. 

Before the appearance of this work he wrote a pamphlet 
in vindication of the fame of Dr. Brook Taylor, which was 
indirectly struck at in the translation of a treatise on per¬ 
spective by a foreigner. This pamphlet (which has no 
date) was entitled “ Dr. Brook Taylor’s Method of Per¬ 
spective, compared with the examples lately published on 
the subject, as Sirigatti’s,” 4to. In 1766, in conjunction 
with his brother William, then of Witnesham, in the county 
of Suffolk, attorney at law (who died Sept. 25, 1791, aged 
seventy-two) he published an improved edition of their 
father’s map of Suffolk, on a larger scale, with engravings 
of the arms of the principal families in the county. Itr 
1768 he published a third edition of his treatise on per¬ 
spective, with a dedication to the earl of Bute. He was a 
member both of the royal and antiquary societies; and 
when the chartered society of artists was disturbed by the 
illiberal conduct of some of the members, Mr. Kirby was 
elected president in the place of Hayman, but he soon re¬ 
signed the chair. He died June 20, 1774, and his widow 
the following year, and were both buried in Kew church¬ 
yard. By his wife he had only two children, William, a 
promising artist, who died in 1771, and Sarah, afterwards 
the wife of Mr. James Trimmer, of Brentford, a lady justly 
celebrated for her numerous works for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the young.' 

KIllCH (Godfrey), the (irst of a family of astronomers, 
of considerable note, was born at Guhen, in Lower Lusa- 
tia, in 1640, and educated at Leipsic, where he acquired 
reputation by the almanacs which he published. In 1692 
he married Mary Margaret Winckelman, who rendered him 
much useful assistance by making astronomical observa¬ 
tions for the construction of his Ephemerides. In 1701, 
on the establishment of the academy of sciences at Berlin 
by Frederic I. king of Prussia, that prince appointed him 
a. member of the society, and astronomer in ordinary, with 
an honourable pension for his support. He died at Berlin 
in 1710, at the age of seventy-one years. He had been 

’ Biographical Anecdotes of Flogarth, by Mr, Nicliols, vol. I. 4to.—Edwards’s 
Jt'ippjenaant W Walpole,-—Mrs. Tniftmcr’s Life, lately puhlisltcd,'^ »ols. 8Vo. 
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in the habit of corresponding with ali the learned societies 
of Europe, and published a variety of astronomical treatises, 
which are in considerable estimation. His wife, Mary 
Margaret, the daughter of a Lutheran clergyman at Pa* 
iiitzsh, a village near Leipsic, where she was born in 1670, 
was early noticed for her astronomical talents, and in 1702, 
some years after her marriage, she first saw a comet, upon 
which M. Kirch published his observations. In 1707 she 
discovered a peculiar aurora borealis, mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the academy of sciences at Paris for 1716, 
These exertions of lier genius procured her the esteem of 
the learned at Berlin, notwithstanding which she was in 
very low circumstances when her husband died. She con¬ 
trived to maintain herself and educate her children, by con- 
ttrucling almanacs; and, in 1711, she published a disser¬ 
tation entitled “ Preparations for observing the grand Con¬ 
junctions of Saturn, Jupiter, &c.” Soon after this she found 
a patron in the baron de Throsick, and on his death two 
years afterwards, removed to Dantzic, when Peter the Great 
wished to engage her to settle in his empire. She preferred 
her native country; and, in 1716, accompanied her sou to 
Berlin, where she was appointed astronomer to the academy 
of sciences in that city, and died there in 1720. Their 
son CiiuisTJAN Fkkoeuic, born at Guben in 1604, who also 
discovered an early and very strong bias for scientific pur¬ 
suits, commenced his studies at Berlin, and afterwards 
continued them at Halle, whence he made excursions for 
improvement to Nuremberg, Leipsic, ami Prussia. He 
was employed a considerable time in the observatory at 
Dantzic, and during his residence here, the czar, Peter 
the Great, offered him an establishment at Moscow; but 
his attachment to his mother, who was averse from leaving 
Germany, led him to decline it. In 1717 he was made 
member of the academy of sciences at Berlin, and in 1723 
he was chosen a corresponding member of the royal aca¬ 
demy of sciences at Paris, and he shewed himself worthy 
of that distinction by the frequent valuable contributions 
which he transmitted to them during the remainder of his 
life. He died in 1740, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
He published several works connected with astronomy, 
which were in considerable reputation at the period in 
which he flourished.' 

* Bibl. Geraiani<iue, vol. III.—Chaufepie.—Moreri.—Hutton’s Dictionary, 
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KIRCHER (Athakasius), a philosopher and mathema¬ 
tician of considerable learning, was born at Fulde, in Ger¬ 
many, 1601. He entered into the society of Jesuits 1618; 
and after going through the regular course of studies, du¬ 
ring which his talents and industry were equally conspi¬ 
cuous, he taught philosophy, mathematics, the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages, in the university of Wirtzburg, in 
Franconia. The war which Gustavus Adolphus of Swe¬ 
den made in Germany, disturbing his repose here, he re¬ 
tired into France, and settled in the Jesuits college at Avig¬ 
non, where he was in 1635. He was afterwards called to 
Rome to teach mathematics in the Roman college ; which 
he did six years. He spent the remainder of his life in 
that city; and for some time’ professed the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage. He died in 1680, after having published no less 
than twenty-two volumes in folio, eleven in quarto, and 
three in octavo, in all which, however, he discovers too 
much of that species of learning which is of little use. He 
M'as always credulous, inaccurate, and careless of what he 
asserted. Some reckon as his principal work, his “ Oedipus 
.^vgyptiacus : hoc est, universalis hieroglyphic^} veterum 
doctrinae temporum injuria abolitac, instaiiratio. Hotnie, 
1652, &c.” in 4 vols. folio. Kircher was more than or¬ 
dinarily addicted tp the study of hieroglyphical characters; 
and could always find a plausible, if not a true meaning 
for them. As his rage for hieroglyphics was justly esteemed 
ridiculous, some young scholars resolved to divert them¬ 
selves a little at his expence. With this view they en¬ 
graved some unmeaning fantastic characters, or figures, 
upon a shapeless piece of stone, and bad it buried in a 
place which was shortly to be dug up. It was then carried 
to Kircher, as a most singular curiosity ; and he, enraptured 
at the discovery, applied himself instantly to explain the 
hieroglyphic, and made it, at length, in his opinion, very 
intelligible. Among Kircher’s other works are, Prmlu- 
siones Magneticac,” 1654, fol.; “ Primitiae Gnomonicae Ca- 
topticac,” 4to ; ** Ars magnalucis et umbrae,” Romae, 1646, 
fol.; Musurgia Universalis,” 1650, 2 vols. folio. Dr. 
Burney says this, which treats of music, is a large book ; 
but a much larger might be composed in pointing out its 
errors and absurdities. For what is useful in it be was 
obliged to father Mersenne, in his ** Harmonic Universelle.” 
“ Obeliscus Pamphilius,” 1650, fol. ; ** Itinerarium exta- 
licuni,” 4to; “ Obeliscus iEgyptianus,” fol.; “ Mundus 
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subterraneus,” 1678,2 vols. fol.; ‘‘ China illustrata,” 1667, 
foi. translated into French by F. S. d’Alqui^, 1670, fol.; 
“ Tun is Babel,” fol.; “ Area Noe,” fol.; “ Latium,” 
1671, fol. a valuable work; ^‘Pbouurgia nova,” 167’3,fob; 
“ Ars sciendi combinatoria,” 166% fob; “Polygraphia,’’ 
1663, fob &c. ‘ 

KIRCHKlt (Conrad), a German Protestant divine, 
was settled at Augsburg, and wrote a very learned and labo¬ 
rious work, of considerable use in illustrating the genuine 
sense of the Holy Scriptures, entitled “ Concordantia ve- 
teris Tesiamcuti Gnccap, Ebraeis vocibus respondentes 
cro?u/%f}icr7i}j. Siinul cnini et Lexicon Ebraico-latinum,” &c. 
Frauefort, 1607, 2 vols. 4to. This work, which is a He¬ 
brew Dictionary and Concordance, is strongly recom¬ 
mended by fatber Simon, when treating of the best me¬ 
thods to be adopted in undertaking any new translation of the 
Scriptures. It contains all the Hebrew words in the Old 
Testament, introduced in an alphabetical order, and under- 
neatii is the Greek version of them from the Septuagint, 
followed by a collection of the passages of Scripture in 
vvliich those words are dilferently interpreted. Its prin¬ 
cipal fault is, that be follows the edition of Alcala de 
Ilcnarez, instead of that of Rome, which is the best. The 
Concordance published by Trommius has eclipsed Kir- 
cher’s, and is justly preferred to it. Of Kirchcr’s private 
history we tind no account.* 

KIIICHMAN (John), a learned German, was born in 
1575, at Lubeck, where his father was a merchant. He 
studied in his native place till he was eighteen years of 
age, and then went to Franefort on the Oder, where he 
continued four years, in a constant attendance upon lec¬ 
tures, and close a{>plication to his books. He afterwards 
studied in the university of Jena, and then in that of 
Strasbnrg; and .some time after, a burgo-master ofLune- 
burg, who had received a great character of him, chose 
him to accompany his son as travelling tutor, into France 
and Italy. He returned to Germany in 1602 ; and, stop¬ 
ping at Rostock, acquired so much reputation, that thp 
next year he was appointed professor of poetry. 'J'he 
work which he published in 1604, “ De funeribus Ro- 
manorum,” added not a little to his fame. He afterwards 

• Niceron, vol. XXVII.—Moreri.—Diet. Hist.—Burney’s Hist, of Music. 
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published another work, “ De annuHs,” which was also 
much esteemed, as a correct illustration of those antiqui> 
ties. He was much employed in education, and a great 
many scholars were sent to him from the other cities of 
Germany. At length the magistrates of Lubeck, wanting 
a new principal or rector for their college, desired him to 
take that office upon him; and he was accordingly installed 
into it in 1613. He performed the functions of it the re¬ 
mainder of his days with the greatest care, and it is un¬ 
justly that some have attributed the decline of the college, 
which happened in his time, to his negligence. He .died, 
March 20, 1643 ; and the 4th of May, his funeral oration 
was pronounced at Lubeck, by James Stolterfhot, who 
had married his eldest daughter. 

The two works already mentioned, are his principal per¬ 
formances, yet he was the author of other things ; of trea¬ 
tises upon logic and rhetoric, and funeral orations. He 
published also in Latin, “ The horoscope of the first-born 
son of the most illustrious prince, Adolphus Frederic, duke 
of Mecklenburg,” 1624, 4to, in which he shows a good 
deal of superstition.* 

KIRSTENIUS (Peter), professor of physic at Upsal, 
and physician extraordinary to Christina queen of Sweden, 
was born Dec. 25, 1577, at Breslaw, in Silesia, where his 
father was a merchant. He lost his parents when he wa$ 
very young; but his guardians, as they intended him for 
his father^s profession, had him well instructed in such 
knowledge as might prepare him for it. Kirsteuius, how¬ 
ever, had a turn for general literature, in which they thought 
it proper to indulge him. He accordingly learned the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and even Hebrew and Syriac; and with a 
view to his intended object, cultivated natural philosophy, 
botany, and anatomy, with the greatest care, in his native 
place. Afterwards he spent four years at the universities 
of Leipsic, Wittemberg, and Jena; and having made a 
great progress under the ablest professors, he took a jour¬ 
ney into the Low-Countries, and into France. He had 
been told that a man could not distinguish himself in the 
practice of physic, unless he understood Avicenna; aiidj 
knowing the translation of that physician’s works to be 
very bad, he had a strong inclination to learn Arabic. To 
this he was urged by Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casauboii, 
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who thought he might do great service to the public of 
letters in that pursuit; and he resolved to read not only 
Avicenna, but also Mesue, Rhasis, Abenzoar, Abukasis, 
and Averroes. This course, however, did not hinder him 
from gratifying the inclination he had to travel, in which 
he spent seven years. He took a doctor of physic’s de¬ 
gree at Basil, in 1601; and then visited Italy, Spain, 
England, and even Greece and Asia. Soon after his re¬ 
turn into Silesia, he went to Jena, and married a wife, by 
whom he had eight children. In 1610 he was appointed 
by the magistrates of Breslaw, to the direction of their 
college and schools; but a fit of sickness inclined him to 
resign that difiicuit employment, and he now applied him¬ 
self entirely to the study of Arabic, and to the practice of 
physic. He succeeded greatly in his application to the 
Arabic, and was so zealous to promote the knowledge of it, 
that he employed all the money he could spare in printing 
Arabic books. For some reasons not stated by his bio¬ 
graphers, he removed into Prussia, where he had an op¬ 
portunity of entering into the family of chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, whom he accompanied into Sweden; and in 1636 
he was appointed professor of physic in the imiversity of 
Upsal, and physician to the queen. His constitution, 
however, being much broken, he did not enjoy these ad¬ 
vantages above four years, dying April 8, 1640. He was 
one of those few who joined piety to the practice of phy¬ 
sic. it is observed in his epitaph, inscribed by Schroer 
to his memory, that he understood twenty-six languages. 

He published several works, valuable to divines as well 
as to those of his own faculty ; 1. “ Grammatica Arabica,’* 
1608. 2. “ Tria specimina cljaracterum Arabicorum,” &c, 

fol. 3. ** Decas sacra Caiiticorum & Canninum Arabico¬ 
rum ex aliquot MSS. cum Latina ad verbum interpreta- 
tione,” 1609, 8vo. 4. “ Vita? quatuor evangelistai um ex 
antiquissimo codice MS. Arabico eruta3,” 1609, folio. 5. 

Liber secundus canonis Avicennoe, typis Arabicis ex 
MSS. editus, & ad verbum in Latinum trauslatus, notisque 
textum concernenlibus illustratus,” 1610, fol. 6. “ Liber 
de vero usii & abusu medicinae,” 1610, 8vo. 7. “ Notae 
in evangelium S. MatthsEi ex collatione textuum Arabico¬ 
rum, Syriacorum, >Egyptiacorum, Grieconun, et Latino- 
rum,” 1611, fol. 8. “ Epistola S. Judae ex MS. Heidel- 
bergensi Arabico ad verbum translata,” &c. 1611, fol. and 
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a “ Latin Oration,” delivered when he was installed rector 
of the college at Bre«.law, in 1610.^ 

Kill WAN (Wai.ter Blake), a celebrated Irish preacher, 
descended from an ancient Roman catholic family, was 
born ill Gnhvriy, about 175+. He was sent in early youth 
to till- colioge of the English Jesuits at St. Omei’s; and at 
the age of seventeen embarked for the Danish island of 
St. (h'oix, in the West Indies, under the protection of his 
father’s cousin-german, who had large possessions there; 
but after enduring for six years a climate pernicious to his 
delicate constitution, and spectacles of oppression and 
cruelty shocking to his feelings, he returned to Europe in 
disgust. He then went to the university of Louvain, where 
he received priest’s orders, and was soon after honoured 
with the chair of natural and moral philosophy. In 1778 
he was appointed chaplain to the Neapolitan ambassador 
at the British court, and at this time attained some fame 
as a preacher, and published some sermons, of whiclt, 
however, we find no notice in any literary journal, and as 
his family could not discover any copies, we suspect his 
biographer has been mistaken in this point. In 1787 he 
resolved to conform to the established religion, for what 
reason we are not told, unless ** a conviction that he should 
thus obtain more extensive opportunities of doing good.” 
He was accordingly introduced by the rev. Dr. Hastings, 
archdeacon of Dublin, to his first protestant congregation, 
in St. I’etcr’s church, where he preached on June 24th of 
that year. His audience was impatient to hear the causes 
of his conversion, but neither at this time, nor any other, 
either in the pulpit, or in his most confidential communi¬ 
cations, did he breathe a syllable of contempt or re¬ 
proach against any religions persuasion whatever.” 

For some time after his conformity, he preached every 
Sunday in St. Peter’s church; and the collections for the 
poor on every occasion rose four or five-fold above their 
usual amount. Before the expiration of his first year, he 
was wholly reserved for the task of preaching charity ser¬ 
mons; and on Nov. 5, 1788, the governors of the general 
daily schools of several parishes entered into a resolution, 
“ That from the effects which the discourses of the rev. 
Walter Blake Kirwan, from the pulpit, have had, his of¬ 
ficiating in this metmpolis was considered a peculiar 
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national advantage, and that vestries should be called to 
consider the most effectual method to secure lo the city 
an insirunient, under Providence, of so much public be¬ 
nefit.” In tlie same year he was preferred by the arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, to the prebend of llowtb, and in the 
next year to tlie parish of St. Nicholas-Without, the joint 
income of wliich amounted to about 400/. a year. He re¬ 
signed the prebend, hoaever, on being presented in I800, 
by the marquis Cornwallis, then lord-lieutenant, to the 
deanery of Killala, worth about 400/. a year. 

Wonders are told of his pofmlarity. Whenever he 
preached, such multitudes asseinhied that it was necessary 
to defend tiic entrance of the church hy guards and pali- 
sadocs. lie was presented with addresses and pieces of 
plate from every parish, and the freedom of various cor¬ 
porations ; his portrait was painted and engraved by the 
most end.lent artists, and the collections at his sermons 
far exceeded any that ever were known. Even in times of 
public calamity and distress, his irresistible powers of per¬ 
suasion repeatedly produced contributions exceeding a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds at a sermon ; and his 
he.'uers, not content with emptying their purses into the 
plate, sometimes tlirew in jewels or watches, as earnest of 
fui tlier benefactions. He died, exhausted as we arc told, 
by the fatigues of his mission, Oct. 27, 1805, leaving a 
widow with tw'o sons and two daughters, to whom his ma- 
jesty granted a pension of 30©/. a year for the life of the 
widow, with reversion to the daughters. In 1814, a vo¬ 
lume of his ** Sermons” was printed for the benefit of his 
sons, who are not included in the above provision. From 
these it would be difficult to discover the causes of his ex¬ 
treme popularity. There are in them many animated and 
brilliant passages addressed to the feelings and passions, 
and these, we presume, were assisted by a maimer suited 
to his audience, of which we can form no opinion. His 
talents, however, as directed to one point, that of rccom-* 
mending charity, were unquestionably successful beyond 
all precedent, and his private character well corresponded 
to his public sentiments. He was a man of acute feeling, 
amiable, humane, and beneficent.* 

KLEIST (Christian E.wald Von), a German poet, was 
born at Zoeblin, in Pomerania, in 1715, and educated 
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partly at the Jesuits’ college in Upper Poland, and partly 
at the ru adeniy of Dantzic, and the university of Konigs- 
berg At the age of twenty-one he entered the Danish 
military service, and then into that of Prussia, where he 
had a commission in the regiment of prince Flenry, which 
gave him an opportunity of forming an intimacy with all 
the great characters at Potsdam. He was particularly no¬ 
ticed hy the king, and advanced in the army. Having ob¬ 
tained leave to take an active part in the campaign of 1 759, 
he was killed at the battle of KunnersdorfF, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. His principal work, as a poet, was 
entitled Spring,** which was hrst published in 1749, and 
has been translated into several languages, and compared 
with our Thomson. He wrote idylls in the manner of Ges- 
ncr, in which he has not confined himself to the language 
of shepherds, but has introduced gardeners and fishermen. 
He was the author also of some moral treatises, which have 
not been published, and of a military romance entitled 
“ Cissides,” printed in 1759, in which there are many 
animated descriptions of scenes of war. . Kleist was a ge¬ 
neral scholar, and spoke with facility, the German, Latin, 
French, Polish, and Danish languages, * 

KLOPS'rOCK (Fredekic Tiieophii.u.s), a German poet 
of the greatest renown, was born at Quedlinburg, July 2, 
1724. He was the eldest of eleven children, and distin¬ 
guished himself in his youth among his companions in bo¬ 
dily and mental exercises. At the age of sixteen he went 
to college, and being placed under Freitag, a very able 
tutor, he made himself familiar with the languages, and 
acquiring a taste for the beauties of the best classical au¬ 
thors, made attempts in composition both in prose and 
verse. In the latter he wrote some pastorals, but not con¬ 
tented with these humbler efforts, he formed at this early 
period the resolution of composing an epic poem, and fixed 
upon the Messiah” as his subject. Such an effort wsu; 
not known in the German language; and the high opinion 
he had of Virgil, his favourite poet amongst the ancients ; 
the honour of being the first who should offer the German 
public a work like the iEneid; the warmth of patriotism 
that early animated him to raise the fame of German lite¬ 
rature in this particular to a level with that of other Euro¬ 
pean countries; the indignation he felt in reading the book 
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of a Frenchman, who had denied the Germans every talent 
for poetry;—all combined with the consciousness of his 
own superior powers, to spur him on to the execution of 
his exalted purpose. In 1745 he went to the university of 
Jena, where he commenced the study of theology; but in 
the midst of his academical pursuits he was planning his 
projected work, and sketched out his three first cantos, 
first in prose, but afterwards in hexameters, and was so 
pleased with having introduced a metre into Gennaii 
poetry, as ever afterwards to defend this mode of versifica¬ 
tion. In 1746, he removed from Jena to Leipsic, and be¬ 
came a member of a society of young men who had formed 
themselves into a literary club for mutual improvement. 
About this time he exercised his genius in lyric composi- 
tibns. Several of his odes, together with the three first 
cantos of his Messiah, appeared in a periodical paper en¬ 
titled Bremen Contributions,” At length the publica¬ 
tion of ten books of his Messiah made his name known 
throughout Germany, and raised his reputation very high. 
It found friends and enemies, admirers and critics, every 
where; but its approbation was owing as much to the sa¬ 
credness of the matter as the beaut}^ of the poetry : Chris¬ 
tian readers loved it as a book that afforded them at length, 
amidst the themes of orthodoxy, some scope for devout 
feeling; young preachers quoted it in the pulpit, and 
coupled the name of Klopstock with that of the prophets. 
The stauncher class of divines, indeed, gave tlie poem the 
appellation of presumptuous fiction, contaminating the 
scripture-history with fables, and underminirig the faith. 
The partisans of the German grammarian Gottsched raised 
the greatest clamour against the w'ork, on the ground of the 
language, and sought by poor arguments and sorry wit to 
depreciate its merits. The Swiss critics, as opponents to 
the Saxons, on the other hand, extolled and defended it 
with all their might. Bodmer, in particular, the admirer 
and translator of Milton, embraced the cause of the Ger- 
iltian epic bard with* enthusiastic ardour, and contributed 
very greatly, by his warm eulogium, to accelerate the 
universal celebrity of his poem. Klopstock heard and pro¬ 
fited by tlie public disquisitions, but never engaged in any 
of the disputes. 

Klopstock travelled into Switzerland in 1750, to pay a 
visit to Bodmer of Zurich, in consequence of an invitation, 
where he was received with every token of respect, 'i he 
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sublime scenery of that country, the simplicity of the in¬ 
habitants, and the freedom they enjoyed, were much suited 
to his taste. Here he intended to have spent the remainder 
of his life, but baron BernstorlF caused an invitation to be 
sent to him to reside at Copenhagen, with assurances of 
such a pension as w’ould make him independent. Klop- 
stock acceded to the proposal, and set out in 1751, by the 
way of Brunswick and Hamburgh, at which latter place he 
became acquainted with Miss Muller, a lady perfectly 
adapted to his own mind, whom he soon after married. 
They seemed destined to be one of the happiest couples, 
but he was soon deprived of her, for she died in childbed : 
her memory, however, was sacred to Klopstock to the last 
moment of his existence. He lived chiefly at Copenhagen 
till 1771, after which he resided at Hamburgh as Danisli 
legate, and counsellor of the margrave of Baden, who gave 
him a pension. The latter part of his life was little varied 
by incidents, and after he had brought the Messiah.to a 
conclusion, he continued to employ himself in composition, 
and in the correction and revision of his works. He died 
at Hamburgh, March 14, 1803, being seventy* nine years 
of age, and was interred with the greatest solemnity, not 
unmixed with superstitions and fanciful circumstances. By 
those who were intimate with him he is represented as a 
truly amiable man,, happiest in a small circle of private 
friends, and particularly fond of the society of young per¬ 
sons. I’hc character of Klopstock, as a poet, is that of 
exuberance of imagination and sentiment* His sublimity 
is great, but he is apt to lose himself in mystical abstrac¬ 
tion, and his excess of feeling sometimes betrays him into 
rant and extravagance. His odes and lyric poems have 
likewise been much admired by his countrymen, and bis 
dramas display great force and dignity, but they are better 
adapted to the closet than the stage. The great merit of 
his works is in the diction; he enchants by his noble and 
energetic style, but their beauties cannot be preserved in 
a translation, and it is in Germany alone that they can be 
suflSciently appreciated. As an excellent specimen of his 
talents as a prose writer, we may*^ notice his “ Grammatical 
Dialogues,” which abound with judicious remarks. * 

KLOTZ (Christian Abolphus), an eminent German 
critic, was born in 1738, at Bischofswerden, near Dres- 

» Memoirs of Frederic and Marj^aret Klopstocl^ 1809^ Rvp _ ^Rees’s Cyclo- 
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den, where his father was a clergyman. As to his first 
years, he used to tell Harles that he could not remember 
how they were spent, except that he was seven years old 
before his parents could by any means prevail on him to 
learn any thing. Soon after that, however, he was sud¬ 
denly seized with such an attachment to letters, that his 
parents spared no expence to gratify his taste, and to en¬ 
able him to cultivate his talents to the best advantage. He 
employed his leisure hours in composing and reciting Ger¬ 
man verse«, ainl profited very much under b'oerstdius, who 
was his private preceptor, and afterwards at Misna, under 
Weiss and Clemannus. He studied afterwards at Gorlitz, 
under Baumeister, who taught him the classics, and lodged 
him in ins house. Here Klotz used to say he spent more 
happy days than he was persuaded he should ever see 
again. During his stay here, which lasted two years, he 
gave a specimen of his powers in versification, hy a poem 
composed on the “ Destruction of Zittau,” which was laid 
waste in 1757. In 1758 he proceeded to Leipsic to study 
jurisprudence, and while here he published several papers 
in the Acta Eruditorum,'* and some separate pieces. In 
1761 he published his “ Opuscuia Poetica,’* containing 
twenty-three odes, three satires, and as many elegies. From 
Leipsic he repaired to Jena, where he opened a school, 
which was well attended. Having accepted of an invitation 
to a professorship at the university of Gottingen in 1762, 
he set off for that place, and almost immediately after his 
arrival he was attacked by a severe illness, from which, 
however, he recovered, and immediately published a trea~' 
tise “ De Verecundia Virgilii,” to which were added three 
dissertations relativt? to the eclogues of the poet. He also 
published “ Miscellanea Critica,” and applied himself to 
the study of ancient gems and paintings, with which he 
became well acquainted. ' His celebrity had now increased 
so much, that he received two offers in the same day, one 
from the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, to be professor of the 
Oriental languages at Giessen, and the other from his 
Prussian majesty, to be professor of eloquence at Haile. 
While he was deliberating respecting the choice he should 
make, he was nominated by his Britannic majesty to be 
professor of philosophy at Gottingen, with an increased 
.salary, which induced him to remain in that city, till some 
attempts were made to ruin his reputation. He then quitted 
Gottingen, and accepted an offer made him by his Prus' 
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sian majesty, of being professor of philosophy and elo¬ 
quence at Halle, with the rank and title of aulic counsellor* 
While preparing for his departure, he published ** Historia 
Nummorum Contumeliosorum et Satyricorum,” containing 
a history of these coins; and on his removal to Haile he 
gave the public another work of the same kind, and at the 
same time he ed'ected, what had been often attempted 
before without success, the institution of a new society, 
called the “ Literary Society of Halle.” Here also the 
king conferred upon him the rank of privy>couoseilor, and 
accompanied this mark of honour with a considerable addi¬ 
tion to his salary. He died in 1771, and just before his 
death, revised every thing which he bad written on coins, 
and published ** Opuscula, nummaria quibus Juris Antiqui 
Historiseque nonniilia capita expiicantur.” His other works, 
not already noticed, were, 1. “ Pro M. T. Cicerone adver- 
sus Dionem Cassium et Plutarchum dissertatio,” Gorlitz, 
1758, 4to. 2. “ Ad virum doct. I. C. Reicbelium epistola, 
qua de quibusdam ad Homerum pertinentibiis disputatur,” 
Leipsic, 1758,4to. 3. “ Carminum liber uims,” ibid. 1752, 
8vo, 4. “Mores Eruditorum,” Altenburgh, 1760, 8vo. 
5. “Genius SsDcuIi,” ibid. 1760. 6, “Opuscula Poetica,” 
ibid. 1761, 8vo. 7. “ Oratio pro Lipsii latinitate,” Jena, 
1761, 8vo. 8. “ Libellus de minutiarum studio et rixandi 
libidine grammaticorum quorundara,” ibid. 1761, 8vo. 9. 
“ Animadversiones in Theophrasti characteres Ethicos,” 
ibid. 8vo. 10. “ Dissertatio de felici audacia Horaiii,” 1762, 
4to. 11. “ Elegite,” ibid. 8vo. 12. “ Eunus Petri Bur- 
manni secundi,” Altenburgh, 8vo. This is a very com¬ 
plete account of the life, &c. of Burman. 13. “ Ridicula 
Litterarfa,” ibid. 8vo, a satirical work on useless studies 
and pursuits. 14. “Vindiciae Horatianae,” against Har- 
douin, Bremen, 1764, 8vo. 15. “ Stratonis epigrammata, 
nunc primum edita,” Altenburgh, 1764, 8vo. 16, “Epis¬ 
tola; Homericac,” ibid. 1764, 8vo. 17. An edition of Vida, 
1766, and of Tyrtaeus, 1767. To these may be added 
many philosophical dissertations, tlieses, prefaces, &c. enu¬ 
merated by Harles. * 

KNELLER (Sir Godfrey, baronet), an eminent por¬ 
trait painter, was born at Lubec about 1648. His father 
was surveyor-general of the mines, and inspector of count 
Mansfeldt’s revenues. At first Godfrey was destined for a 
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military life, and was sent to Leyden, where he applied 
to mathematics and fortihcation; but the predominance of 
nature determining him to painting, his father acquiesced, 
and placed him under Bol, at Amsterdam, and he had also 
some instructions from Rembrandt. He risited Italy in 
1672, and remained some time at Venice, where he painted 
some of the first families, and amongst them the cardinal 
Bassadonna. It is probable that he here learned that free, 
loose style of execution in udiicb he deiigiited, but by no 
means excelled ; with him it fell to negligence and cjunisio 
ness, particularly in his draperies, whilst sometimes bis 
heads exhibit a perfect master of the pencil. 

Knetler did not stay long in Italy, as in 1674 became 
to England with his brother, John Zachary, who assisted 
him in painting, without intending to reside here; but 
being recommended to Mr. Banks, a Hamburgh merchant, 
he painted him and his family. Mr. Vernon, secretary to 
the duke of Monmouth, saw them, and sat to Kneller; and 
persuaded the duke also to sit. His grace was delighted, 
and engaged the king his father to have ins picture by the 
new artist, at a time when the duke of York had been pro¬ 
mised the king*s picture by Lely. Clnirles, unwilling to 
have double trouble, proposed that both artists should paint 
hiip at tbe same time. Lely, as the ostabiisiied- artist, 
chose his light and station : -Kneller took tbe next best he 
could, and performed ins task with so mnch expedition aiid 
skill, that he had nearly finished his piece when Lely's was 
only dead-colonred. The circumstance gained Kneller 
great credit; and Lely obtained uo less honour, for he had 
the candour to acknowledge and admire the abilities of his 
rival. This success fixed Kneller here; and the immense 
number of portraits he executed, prove the continuance of 
his reputation. 

He was ctiually encouraged by Charles, James, and Wil¬ 
liam ; and had the honour of painting the portraits of ten 
sovereigns (viz. Charles II. James 11. and his (|ueen, Wil- 
lianWand Mary, Anne, George I. Louis XIV. the czar 
Peter the Great, and the emperor Charles VI.), which if 
more than can be said of any other painter. 11 is best friend 
was William, for whom he painted the beauties of Hampton 
Court; and by whom he vvas knighted in 1692, and pre¬ 
sented with a gold medal and cliain worth 300/. In iiis 
reign he also painted several of the admir.ils for Hampton 
Court, and the. Kit-Cat club. He lived to paint George L 
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and was made a baronet by him. In 1722, sir Godfrey 
was seized with a violent fever, from the immediate danger 
of which he was rescued by Dr. Mead. He languished, 
however, some time, and died in October 1723. His body 
lay in state, and was buried at his country seat called Wil¬ 
ton ; but a monument was erected to him in Westminster 
abbey, for which he left 300/. and gave particular instruc¬ 
tions for the execution of it to Rysbrach. 

During the latter part of his time, that is, after the death 
of Lely, in 1630, Kneiler stood at the head of the profes¬ 
sors of his art in this country, and that most conspicuously. 
It is not therefore surprising that he experienced the en¬ 
couragement he did. He has left some few good pictures 
behind him as proofs of the natural powers he possessed ; 
but his most sincere admirers, who are judges, must 
acknowledge that the far greater portion of those he al¬ 
lowed to pass into the world under his name, are a disgrace 
to him and his patrons. His picture of the converted 
Chinese, at Windsor, he is said to be most proud of, as 
justly he might be. It exhibits that he really knew what 
was good, and could produce it if he chose. According 
to his ow^n doctrine, he did as much and no more than was 
necessary to pass current among his employers. “ History 
painters,” he said, “make the dead live, and don't begin 
to live till they are dead. 1 paint the living, and tlicy 
make me live.” 

There is a singular paucity of imagination in Kneller’s 
pictures. He did indeed (and Walpole justly commends 
him for it) indulge in an ideal drapery for women, instead 
of the monstrous dresses they wore at the lime ; but his 
ingenuity does not appear equal to assist them much; 
so that there is a ridiculous mixture of positive formality in 
the stiff neckcloths and wired skirts of coats of the men, 
and of an affected flow and grace in the loose robes of the 
women, which consist of nothing more than a chemise thrown 
open, and discovering the bosom, and a robe-de-chambre 
loosely drawn over it. All that Kneiler can be justly 
praised, or deservedly esteemed for, generally speaking, 
is, that his heads, or rather his faces, have a good deal of 
liveliness and gentility. It seldom amounts to character 
in the general run of his portraits. Now and then the 
master-hand appears, when the subject or the moment 
were favourable. There is, at Petworth, a head of sir 
Isaac Newton that would be an honour to any man to have 
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produced ; and portraits of branches of the Seymour family, 
which are a disgrace to the name they bear. In our days, 
happily, the weaknesses as well as the merits of Kneller 
arc duly appreciated, and hundreds of his works consigned 
to the oblivion he probably wished they might experience. 
When the mass may be thus disposed of, and the select 
only remain, then he will obtain, unalloyed, the praise his 
talents, when carefully exerted, fully deserved. 

A rapid pencil, and a ready talent of taking likenesses, 
were the fotindatiou of his reputation; and a most fortu¬ 
nate ignorance of the art among the best informed even of 
tlie public, by whom he was employed, aided his progress. 
Tvloi hut that he was equal to the productiou of good works 
if lu^ had been more carefully trained, and had liv'cd 
amongst those who knew how to value works of art upon 
jiisi principles ; but he was amongst the most vain of man¬ 
kind, and had no regard whatsoever for that posthumous 
lame which leads men to sacrifice present enjoyments to 
future glory. Ilis motto was, “to live whilst he lived,’* 
and, consequently, to make money was a matter of greater 
moment with him than to make good pictures ; and he 
succeeded fully ; for although he lost 20 , 000 /. by the Soutli 
St*a speculation, he loft, at his death, an estate of 2000/. 
a year. Ilis [jrices, whilst he painte<l here, were 15 guineas 
fiT a head ; 20 if with one hand ; 30 for a half, and CO for 
a whole length. 

Sir Godfrey was a man of wit, not unrnixed with pro- 
fanencss, of which lord Orfoi d has given some instances 
that might as well have been suppressed. 'I’he following 
is of another stamp. In ('icat (niueen-streel, Lincolu’s- 
iun-fjelds, lie lived ncM door to Dr. Hatcliifc. Kneller 
was bind of flowers, and had a fine collection. As tliere 
was great intimacy bc-tvvcen him and the physician, he per¬ 
mitted the latter to have a door into his garden ; but, Rat- 
cliffe’s servants gallieriug and destroying the flowers, 
Kneller sent him word he must shut up the door. Rat- 
clilfc replied, peevishly, “ Tell him he may do any thing 
with it but paint it.” “ And I,'* answered sir Godfrey, 

can take any tiling from him but physic.” ‘ 

KNIGHT (Sajil’i r,, D. 1).), an English antiquary and 
biograplu r, was a native of London (where his father was 
free of the Mercers’ company), and received the early 
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part of his education at St. Paul’s school. He was thence 
admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge, where, having 
taken his degree of B. A. in 1702, and of M. A. in 1706, 
he became cbaplain to Edward earl of Orford, who pre¬ 
sented him to the vicarage of Chippenham, and also to the 
rectory of Borough-green in Cambridgeshire, to which last 
he was instituted Nov. 3, 1707. He afterwards was col¬ 
lated by bishop Moore to a prebcndal stall in the church of 
Ely, June 8, 1714 ; and presented by him to the rectory 
of Bluntesham in Huntingdonshire, June 22, 1717. He 
was made chaplain to George 11. in Feb. 1730-1, and pro¬ 
moted by bishop Sherlock to the archdeaconry of Berks, 
1735. He died December 10, 1746, in the 72d year of his 
age, and was buried in the chancel of Bluntesham church, 
where a neat monument of white marble is erected to his 
memory, with an inscription written by his friend Mr. Castle, 
dean of Hereford. His only son, Samuel, ivas fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and rector of Fnlbam, i»i 
Middlesex. With the ample fortune which his father left 
him, he purchased the manor of Milton near Cambridge, 
and died Jan. 1790. 

Dr. Knight, whose attention appears to have been much 
directed to literary and ecclesiastical history, was an use¬ 
ful assistant to many authors of his time, and his assist¬ 
ance was acknowledged by Peck, Grey, VVard, and others. 
He had made collections for the lives of bishops Grossete.ste, 
Overal, and Patrick. Whiston had the latter, winch is 
probably in the hands of his grandson, Samuel Knight, esq. 
His own publications were the “ Life of Erasmus,” 1724, 
8vo, and of “ Dean Colet,” 172G, 8vo. Neither of these 
are written with mucli animation or elegance, but they 
contain many curious and useful materials, and are now 
sold at very high prices, especially the Erasmus, on account 
of the numerous and well-engraven portraits and plates.* 

KNIGHTON (Henry), who flourished at the close of 
the 14tli century, under Richard II. is celebrated as an 
ancient chronicler. He was a canon-regular of Leicester- 
abbey, and wrote a history of English affairs in five books, 
from the Conquest to the year 1395. He wrote likewise 
an account of the deposition of Richard II. His works are 
printed with the ten English historians published by Selden.” 

’ Bentham's Ely.—Nichols’s Bowyer.—Cole’s MS Athens: in Brit. Mus.— 
Peck’s Desiderata, preface, pp. xiv. and xvii. and work, p. 332. 
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KNOLLES (Richard),' author of an excellent History 
of the Turks, was born in Northamptonshire, and educated 
at Oxford, where he was admitted about 1560; but we are 
not told of what college, though it is said he was, after 
taking his degrees, chosen fellow of Lincoln college. When 
he had continued there some time, ISir Peter Man wood, of 
St. Stephen’s near Canterbury, “ minding to be a favourer 
of his studies,” says Wood, “ called him from the univer¬ 
sity, and preferred him to be master of the free-school at 
Sandwich in Kent,” where he applied himself with dili¬ 
gence, and produced many good scholars for the univer¬ 
sities. For their use he composed ** Grammaticae Latinse, 
Griecm, & Hebraicae, compendium, cum radicibus,” Lond. 
1600: but his fame rests chiefly on bis “ History of the 
Turks,” which was first printed in 1610, folio, and which 
was the labour of twelve years. In the latter editions of 
this book, for there have been several, it has this title : 

'I’he general History of the Turks, from the first begin¬ 
ning of that Nation, to the rising of the Ottoman Family,” 
&c. Some have suggested, that Knolles was not the sole 
author of this history, because there appear in it several 
translations from Arabic liistories, which language they 
uflirmed him not to have known ; but such conjectures are 
not sulHcient to deprive him of the credit which justly 
attends the work. It has been continued, since Knolies’s 
death, by several hands. One continuation was made, 
from the year 1628 to the end of lb57, coUcm ted out of the 
dispatches of sir Peter Wyche, knight, ambassador at 
Constantinople. But the best continuation of the 'Furkish 
liistory is made by Paul Ricaut, esq. consul of Smyrna, 
from 1623 to 1677, piiutcd at London, 1680, in folio. 
Hicaiit began his “ History of the I'urkisli Empire,” from 
a period earlier than Knolles had left oiF; for he tolls us, 
in his preface to the reader, that the reign of sultan 
Amnrat, being imperfectly written in Knolles’s history, 
consisting, for the most part, of abrupt colleciions, he had 
thought fit, for the better completing the reign of the 
sultan, and the whole body of our Turkish history, to de¬ 
liver all the particular transactions thereof with his own 
pen.” 

Knolles wrote also “ The Lives and Comjuests of the 
Ottoman Kings and Emperors, to the year 1610,” which 
was not printed till after his death, in 1621, to which time 
it was continued by another hand; and “ A brief Discourse 
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of the Greatness of the Turkish Empire, and wherein the 
greatest Strength thereof consisteth,” &c. He also trans- 
lated Bodin’s “ Six Bookes of a Common-wealthe,” 1G06, 
folio. He died at Sandwich in 1610, and left behind him 
the character of a learned and worthy man. 

None of our writers, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, can 
justly contest the superiority of Knolles, who, in his His¬ 
tory of the Turks, has displayed all the excellencies that 
narration can admit. His style, though somev\hat obscured 
by time, and sometimes vitiated by false wit, is pure, 
nervous, elevated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of 
events is so artfully arranged, and so distinctly explained, 
that each facilitates the knowledge of the next. When¬ 
ever a new personage is introduced, the reader is prepared 
by his character for his actions. When a nation is first 
attacked, or city besieged, he is made acquainted with its 
history or situation : so that a great part of the world is 
brought into view. The descriptions of this author are 
without minuteness, and the digressions without ostentation. 
After other praises of the work, Dr. Johnson concludes with 
renjarking, that nothing could have sunk Knolles into 
obscurity, but the remoteness and barbarity of the people 
whose story he relates. It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that our great critic took the fable of his Irene” from 
this work.* 

KNORR a Rosknroth (Christian), a learned Ger¬ 
man orientalist, wtis born in 1636. He pursued his 
studies at various colleges, and then travelled for improve¬ 
ment into France, England, and Holland, but bestowed too 
much attention on chemistry and the cabalistic art, which 
vitiated the greater part of his works, although it obtained 
him the esteem and friendship of Lightfoot, More, and Van 
Helmont. By the count palatine of Snly.bach, he was, in 
1688, nominated one of his privy council, and afterwards 
chancellor. His reputation is chiefly founded on his 
“ Kabbala Deniulata, sen Doctrina Hebraeorum transcen- 
dentalis, et metaphysica, atqne theologica,” &c. 3 vols. 
4to; a farrago of wild reveries, fanciful chimeras, and 
mystical absurdities, with occasionally some learned notices 
of tlie philosophy of the Hebrews.* 

KNO n" (Edward), a learned Jesuit and controversial 
writer, whose true name was Mattliias Wilson, and who. 


I Ath. Ox. vol. I.—Johnson’s Rambler, No. 122. 
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in some of his works, takes the name of Nicholas Smith, 
was bom at I'egsworth near Morpeth in Northumberland, 
1680. He was entered among the Jesuits in 1606, being 
already in priest’s orders; and is represented in the “ Bib¬ 
liotheca Patruni societatis Jesu,” as a man of low stature, 
but of great abilities : ** vir magnis aniini dotibus humili in 
corpore prseditus.” He taught divinity a long time in the 
English college at Home, and was a rigid observer of that 
discipline himself which he has as rigidly exacted from 
others. He was then appointed sub-provincial of the pro¬ 
vince of England; and, after he had'exercised that em¬ 
ployment out of the kingdom, he was sent thither to per¬ 
form the functions of provincial. He was twice honoured 
with that employmct)t. He vvas present, as provincial, at 
tlie general assembly of the orders of the Jesuits, held at 
Rome in 1646, and was elected one of the definitors. He 
died at London, January 4, 1655-6, and was buried in the 
church of St. Pancra*^, near that city. 

This Jesuit vvas the author of several works, in all which 
he has shewn great acuteness and learning. In IG.'JO, he 
puhhsiici) a small volume, called “ Charity mistaken, with 
the want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged, for affirm¬ 
ing, as they do with grief, that Protestancy, unrepented, 
destroys salvation.” This involved him in a controversy, 
first with Dr. Potter, provost of Qucvin’s-college, Oxfonl, 
who, in I63!i, wrote “ Want of Charity justly charged on 
all such Romanists, as dare, without truth or modesty, af¬ 
firm, tiiat Protestancy destroyeth salvation and after¬ 
wards with Chillingworth, who, in answer to this Jesuit, 
wrote his “ Religion of Protestants;” of which, as w'cll as 
of his controversy with Knott, we have already given an 
account in his life (vol. JX.) It only remains to be added 
here, that Chillingwtirlh’s latitude of principles afforded 
Knott many advantages, which, at that time, would be 
more apparent than now. Knott’s larger answer to Chil- 
lingworlli did not appear until 1652, when it was printed 
at Ghent, under the title of “ Infidelity unmasked; or, 
the confutation of a book published by W. Chillingworth, 
&c.” Knott vvas also the author of “ Monita utiiissima 
pro p.atnbus missiunariis Anglicanis,” or useful advice for 
the fathers of the English mission j but this work vvas never 
printed. * 

• Biog. Brit.; Suppleiiievt.—*C>€ 0 . Diet,—Life of Chillingworth,—Dodd's Cb. 
History, vol, HI. 
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^'KNOWLES (Thomas), was a native of Ely, where he 
was born in 1723, and received his education at the gram- 
marxschoo) of that place, from whence be was removed to 
Pembroke-hali, Cambridge, where he commenced B. A. 
in 1743, M. A. in 1747, and was also chosen fellow of 
that society. He was afterwards lecturer of St. Mary^s, in 
Bury St. Edmund's, upwards of thirty years, prebendary 
of Ely, rector of Ickworth and Chedburgh, and vicar of 
Winston, all in the county of Suffolk. He died October 
6, 1802. 

His works, which discover great learning in a style plain 
and perspicuous, were, I. “ The scripture doctrine of the 
Existence and Attributes of God, in twelve Sermons, wi‘h 
a preface, in answer to a pamphlet concerning the argu¬ 
ment a priori.*^ 2. “ An Answer to bishop Clayton’s Essay 
on Spiritfor which archbishop Seeker conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. 3. “ Lord Hervey’s and Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton’s Letters on the Homan Senate.” 4. “ Observa¬ 
tions on the Tithe Bill.” 5, “ Dialogue on the I’est Act.” 
6. “ Primitive Christianity in favour of the Trinityat¬ 
tempted to be answered by Mr. Capei Lofft. 7. ” Obser¬ 
vations on the divine mission of Moses.” 8. “ Advice to 
a young clergyman, in six letters.” 9. ** The Passion, a 
sermon.” 10. “ On Charity Schools, on Sunday Schools, 
and a preparatory discourse on Confirmation.” Though he 
occasionally meddled with controversial points, yet he al¬ 
ways conducted himself with the urbanity of a scholar, 
the politeness of a gentleman, and the meekness of a 
Christian. He had particularly directed his studies to the 
acquirement of biblical learning; and, by temporary se¬ 
clusion from the world, had stored his mind with the trea¬ 
sures of divine wisdom. As a preacher, he was justly ati- 
mired. His delivery in the pulpit was earnest and impres¬ 
sive; his language nervous aud affecting; his manner 
plain and artless. His discourses were evidently written to 
benefit those to whom they were addressed, not to acquire 
for himself the title of a popular preacher. It was his grand 
object to strike at the root of moral depravity, to rouse up 
the languishing spirit of devotion, to improve the age, and 
to lead men to the observance of those moral duties, 
which his Divine Master taught them to regard as the es¬ 
sentials of bis religion. To the doctrines of the Church of 
England he was a zealous friend; but, at the same time, 
he was also the friend of toleration. As a parish priest, 
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he stood unrivalled among his order; exemplary in his 
conduct, unremitted in his attention to the dwties of his 
station, blending in his ordinary conversation affability and 
openness, with that gravity of demeanour which well be¬ 
comes a minister of the gospel; persuasive in bis addresses 
to his hearers, and adorning his doctrine by his life; he 
will be long and uniillectedly lamented by his iiiimeroiis 
parishioners. His only daughter was married, in 1780, to 
the rev. Benjamin Underwood, rector of Kast Barnet, and 
of St. Mary Abelmrch, London.' 

KNOX (John), the chief instrument and promoter of 
the reformation in Seutiand, was descended of an ancient 
and honourable family, and born 1505, at Gifford, in the 
county of East Lothian, Scotland. His parents gave him 
a liberal education, which in that age was far from being 
coiEimun. He was first placed at the giammar-seliool of 
Haddington, and after acquiring the principles of the 
Latin tongue, was sent to the niiiversiiy of St. Andrew’s 
under professor John Major, the same who was Buchanan’s 
tutor, a very acute schoolman, and deep in theology. 
Knox, however, examining the works of .Icroni and Austin, 
began to dis-relish this subtilizing method, altered his taste, 
and applied himself to plain and solid divinity. At lii.s 
entrance upon this new course of study, he attended the 
preaching of Thomas Guillaume, or W illiams, a friar of 
eminence, whose sermons were of exlraordinary service to 
him; and he acquired still more knoivlcdge of the truth 
from the martyr, George W'ishart, so much celebrated in 
tlic history of this time, who came from Kiigland in 1554, 
with commissioners from king Henry VHI. Knox, being 
of an inquisitive nature, learned from him the princij)l('.s 
of the reformation ; with which he was so well pleased, 
that he renounced the Romish religion, and having now 
relinquished all thoughts of oHiciuting in that church, 
which had invested him with clerical orders, he entered as 
tutor into the family of Hugh Douglas of Long Niddrie, a 
gentleman in East Lothian, who had embraced the re¬ 
formed doctrines. Another gentleman, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, also put his son under his tuition, and these two 
youths were instructed by him in the principles of religion, 
as well as of the learned languages, and he taught the 
former in such a way as to allow the rest of the family, 
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Ami the people of the neighbourhood, to reap advantage 
from it. He catechised them publicly in a chapel at Long 
Niddrie, in which be also read to them at stated times, a 
chapter of the Bible, accompanied with explanatory re¬ 
marks. The memory of this has been preserved by tradi¬ 
tion ; and the chapel, the ruins of which are still apparent, 
is popularly called “ John Knox’s kirk.” It was not, how¬ 
ever, to be expected, that he would long be suffered to 
continue in this employment, under a government entirely 
at the devotion of cardinal Beaton (see Beaton) ; and 
although he was, in the midst of his tyranny, cut off by a 
conspiracy in 1546, Hamilton, successor to the vacant 
bishopric, sought Knox’s life with as much eagerness as 
his predecessor. Hence Knox resolved to retire to Ger¬ 
many, where the reformation was gaining ground; know¬ 
ing that, in England, though the pope’s authority was 
suppressed, yet the greater part of his doctrine remained 
in full vigour. He was, however, diverted from his pur¬ 
pose, and prevailed on to return to St. Andrew’s, Janu¬ 
ary 1547 ; where he soon after accepted a preacher’s place, 
though sorely against his will. 

He now set openly, and with a boldness peculiar to his 
character, to preach the doctrines of the reformation, al¬ 
though Ije had received no ordination, unless such as the 
small band of reformers could give; a circumstance which, 
although objected to by some ecclesiastical historians, was 
not accounted any impediment to his afterwards receiving 
promotion at the hands of the English prblates. His first 
sermon was upon Dan. vii. 23—28 ; from which text he 
proved, to the satisfaction of his auditors, that the pope 
was Antichrist, and that the doctrine of the llomisli church 
was contrary to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles; 
and he likewise gave the notes both of the true church, 
and of the antichristian church. Hence he was convened 
by his superiors; he was also engaged in disputes; but 
things went prosperously on, ami Knox continued diligent 
in the discharge of his ministerial function till July 1547, 
when the castle of St. Andrew’s, in which he was,i was 
surrendered to the French; and then he was carried with 
the garrison into France. He remained a prisoner on 
board the galleys, till the latter end of 1549, when being 
set at liberty, be passed into England; and, going to Lou¬ 
don, was there licensed, either by Cranmer, or Somerset 
the protector, and appointed preacher, first at Berwick, 
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and next at Newcastle. During this employ, he received 
a summons, in 1551, to appear before Cuthbert Tonstall, 
bishop of Durham, for preaching against the mass. In 
1552, he was appointed chaplain to Mward VI.; it being 
thought 6t, as Strype relates, that the king should retain 
six chaplains in ordinary, who should not only wait on 
him, but be itineraries, and preach the gospel over all the 
nation. I'hc same year he came into some trouble, on 
account of a bold sermon preached upon Cbristmas-day, 
at Newcastle, against the obstinacy of the papists. In 
1552-3, he returned to London, and was appointed to 
preach before the king and council at Westminster; who 
recommended Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury to give 
him the living of Allh.dlows in London, which was accord- 
ingly od'ered him ; but he refused it, not caring to con¬ 
form to the Kuglisli liturgy, as it then stood. Some say, 
that king Edward would have promoted him to a bishopric; 
but that he even fell into a passion when it was oll’ered 
him, and rejected it as favouring too much of Antichris¬ 
tian ism. 

He continued, however, his place of itinerary preacher 
till 155.1-4, when queen Mary came to the throne, when 
leaving England, he crossed over to Dieppe in France, 
and went thence to Geneva. He had not been long tliere, 
when he was called hy the congregation of English refu¬ 
gees, thiMi established at Kranciott, to he pn acher to them; 
whicli vocation he obeyed, though unwillingly, at the com¬ 
mand of .John Calvin ; ant! h<* contiiuicd his sort ices amont; 
them till some internal disputes about tcremoniis broke up 
their society. .Some of the English,' particularly Dr Cox, 
afiensards bishop o( El}*, wished for a liturgy according to 
king Edward’s form, hut Knox and others p!cf<.*rred the 
Geneva service; at length the party of Cox, to get rid of 
the .Scotch reformer, taking advantage of certain ungnanled 
expressions in one of his former publications, tlireatencd 
to accuse him of treason unless he quilted the place, which 
he did, and went again to Geneva. After a few months 
stay at Geneva, he resolved to visit his native country, and 
went to Scotland. Ufion his arrival there, he found the 
professors of the reformed religion much increased in 
number, and formed into a society under the inspection of 
some teachers ; and he associated with tlicm, and preached 
to.them. He conversed familiarly with several noble per¬ 
sonages, and confirmed them in the truth of the protestant 
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doctrine. In the winter of J555, he taught for the most 
pan ill Ediaburgh. About Christmas he went tojbe west 
of Scotland, at the desire of some protestant gentlemen; 
bat returned to the east soon after. The popish clergy, 
being greatly alarmed at the success of Knox in promoting 
the protestant cause, summoned him to appear before them 
at Edinburgh, May 15, 1556; but, several noblemen and 
gentlemen of distinction supporting him, the prosecution 
was dropped. This very month he was advised to write to 
the queen-regent an earnest letter, to persuade her, it 
possible, to bear the protestant doctrine; which, when the 
queen bad read, she gave to James Beaton, archbishop ot 
Glasgow, with this sarcasm: “ Please you, my lord, to 
read a pasquii.’* 

While our reformer was thus occupied in Scotland, he 
received letters from the English congregation at Geneva, 
earnestly intreating him to come thither; accordingly, July 
1556, he left Scotland, went first to Dieppe in France, 
and thence to Geqeva. He had no sooner turned his back 
than the bishops summoned him to appear before them ; 
and, upon liis non-appearance, passed a sentence of death 
upon him for heresy, and burnt him in effigy at the Cross 
at Edinburgh. Against this sentence, he drew up, and 
afterwards prinjbed at Geneva, in J558, “ An Appellation 
from the cruel and lit)just Sentence pronounced against 
him by the lalse bishops and clergy of Scotland,” &o. He 
had a call to Scotland in 1557 ; and having consulted CaU 
vin and otiier persons as to the prudence and necessity of 
the.step, he set out, and had proceeded as far as Dieppe, 
when he was advised that some of his best friends seemed, 
through timidity, to be abandoning their principles, and 
that therefore it would not be safe for him to proceed. He 
immediately wrote letters to those who had invited him, 
complaining of their irresolution, and even denouncing 
the severe judgments of God on ail those who should be¬ 
tray the cause of truth and of their country, by weakness 
or apostacy. These letters made such an impression on 
those to whom they were immediately addressed, that they 
all came to a written resolution, “ that they would follow 
forth their purpose, and commit themselves, and what¬ 
ever God had given them, into his hands, rather than 
sufier idolatry to reign, and the subjects to be defrauded 
of tl^ only food of their souls.” To secure each other’s 
fidelity to the protestant cause, a common bond, or cove- 
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nant, was entered into by them, dated at Edinburgh, De<* 
ceinber 3, 1557; and from this {Period they were distin¬ 
guished by the name of “ The Congregation-’* In the 
mean time Mr. Knox returned to Geneva, where, in 1558, 
he published his treatise, entitled “ The First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women.** 
His chief motives to write this, were the cruel and bloody 
government of queen Mary of England, and the endea¬ 
vours of Mary of Lorraiii, queen-regent of Scotland, to 
break through the iaus, and introduce tyrannical govern- 
iiient. He designed to have written a subsequent piece, 
which WHS to have been called “The Second Blast;** but 
quecti Mary d\ing, and he having a great opinion of queen 
Elizabeth, and great expectations to the proteslant cause 
from her, went no fartlltr. 

In April 1559, he determined to return to his native 
country, and would have visited England in his way, but 
queen ErizabcUrs ministers would not suffer him, because 
be had rendered himself obnoxious to their ro 3 'al mistress 
by inveighing against the government of women. He ac¬ 
cordingly arrived in Scotland in May. At this time a pub¬ 
lic prosecution was carried on against the protestants, and 
their trial was just ready to commence at Stirling : Knox 
instantly hurried to share with his brethren in the threat¬ 
ened danger, or to assist tltein in their common cause. 
Dr. Robertson, in describing this business, says, “ While 
their minds were in that ferment which the queen's per¬ 
fidiousness and their own danger occasioned, Knox mounted 
the pulpit, and, by a vehement harangue against idolatry, 
inHamed the multitude with the utmost rage. I'he indis¬ 
cretion of a priest, who, immediately after Knox’s dis¬ 
course, was seen preparing to celebrate mass, and began 
to decorate the altar for that purpose, precipitated them 
into immediate action. With tumultuous, but irresistible 
violence, they fell upon the churches in that city, over¬ 
turned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces the 
images, and proceeding next to the monasteries, laid those 
sumptuous fabrics almost level with the ground. This 
riotous insurrection was not the effect of any concert, or 
previous deliberation. Censured by the reformed preachers, 
and publicly condemned by the persons of most power and 
credit with the party, it must be regarded merely as an 
accidental eruption of popular rage.” From this time Mr. 
Knox continued to promote the vetbrmation by every means 
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in his power, sparing no pains, nor fearing any danger. 
Mr. Knox, by his correspondence with secretary Cecil, 
was chiefly instrumental in establishing those ncgociations 
between ** The Congregation” and the English, which ter¬ 
minated in the march of an English army into Scotland to 
assist the protestants, and to protect them against the per¬ 
secutions of the queen-regent This army, being joined 
by almost ail the great men of Scotland,. proceeded with 
such vigour and success, that they obliged the French 
forces who had been the principal supports ot the tyramty 
oTSregent, to quit the kingdom, mul restovecl the par- 
liainent to its former independency. Of that body, a pat 
maiority had embraced the protestant opinions, and en¬ 
couraged by the zeal and number of their friends, they 
improved Lry opportunity in o^rthrow.ng the who e 
fabric of popery. 'I’ijcy sanctioned the confession of taitU 
presented^ to them by Knox, and the otlip rctomied 
teachers; thev abolished the jurisdiction of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, and transferred the causes to the cognizance 
of the civil courts; and they prohibited 
lioious worship, according to the rites of the Romish t Imre . 

°In August 1561, tlie queen arrived-from trance, and 
immediately set up a private mass in her ^ ’ 
which afterwards, by her protection and countenanct, 
much frequented. This excited the zeal of Kuox, i t o 
expressed great WBrwth sguinst ullotvin^ it . and, an ac 
the privy-council being proclaimed at Edinburgh the 25tn 
of that month, forbidding any disturbance to he given to 
this practice, under pain of death, Knox openly, tn his 
sermon the Sunday following, declared, that “ one mass 
was more frightful to him tliaii ten thousand armed enemies, 
landed in any part of the realm.” This freedom gave great 
offence to the court, and the queen herself had a long con¬ 
ference with him upon that and other subjects. In 1 563, 
he preached a sermon, in which he expressed his abhor¬ 
rence of the queen’s marrying a papist; and her majesty, 
sending for him, expressed much passion, and thought to 
have punished him ; but was prevailed on to desist at that 
time. The ensuing year, lord Darnley, being married to 


the queen, was advised by the protestants about the court, 
to hear Mr. Knox preach, as thinking it would contribute 
much to procure the good-will of the people : he accord- 
ingly did so; but was so much offended at his sermon, 
that he complained to the council, wlio silenced Knox for 
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some time. His text was Isaiah xxiv. 13 and 17, “ O 
Lord, our God, other lords than Thou have reigned over 
us.” From these words he took occasion to speak of the 
government of wicked princes, who, for the sins of the 
people, are sent as tyrants and scourges to plague them ; 
and, among other things, he said, that “ God sets over 
them, for their offences and ingratitude, boys and women.** 

In 1567, Knox preached a sermon at the coronation of 
James VI. of Scotland, and afterwards the First of Great 
Britain ; and also another at the opening of the parliament. 
He went vigorously on with the work of reformation ; but, 
in 1572, was greatly offended with a convention of mi¬ 
nisters at Leith, where it was agreed that a certain kind of 
episcopacy should be introduced into the church. At this 
time his constitution was ^iiite nroken ; and what seems to 
iiuvc given him the finishing stroke was the dreadful news 
of the massacre of the Protestants at Paris about this time. 
He had strength enough to preach against it, which he 
desired the French ambassador might be acquainted with ; 
but he fell sick soon after, and died November 24, 1572, 
after having spent several days in the utmost devotion. 
He was interred at'Kdinburgii, several lords attending, 
and particularly the earl of Morton, that day chosen re¬ 
gent, uho, as soon as he was laid in his grave, said, 
“ I'here lies he who never feared the face of man, who hath 
been often threatened with dag and dagger, but yet liath 
ended i.«is days in peace and honour. For he had God’s 
providence watching over him in a special manner, when 
his very life was sought.” 

Knox was twice married, and had children by both Iiis 
wives; two sous by the first, who were educated at St. 
John’s college, in Cambridge^ and chosen fellows of the 
same. He requested the general assembly which met at 
Edinburgh in 1566, for leave to visit these sons in Eng¬ 
land ; but they were only at school then, being sent to the 
university after his death. As to his writings, they were 
neither numerous nor large : 1. “A faithful admonition 
to the Professors of the Gospel of Christ within the King¬ 
dom of England,” 1554. 2. “ A Letter to Queen Mary, 

Regent of Scotland,” 1556. 3. The Appellation of 

John Knox,” &c. mentioned above, 1558. 4. “The First 

Blast,” &c. mentioned above, 1558. 5. “A brief Ex¬ 

hortation to England, for the speedy Embracing of Christ’s 
Gospel, heretofore by the Tyranny of Mary suppressed 
and banished,” 1559. After his death, came out, 6. llis 
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** History of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm 
of Scotland,” &c. at the end of the fourth edition of 
which, at Edinburgh, 1732, in folio, are subjoined all the 
forementioned works. He published also a few pieces in 
the controversial way, against the anabaptists, as well as 
papists j and also bis sernaon before lord Darnley. • 

The character of this eminent man has been variously 
represented, according to the sentiments of ecclesiastical 
writers. The friends of popery, and of the episcopal es¬ 
tablishment in Scotland, and the more recent admirers and 
advocates of queen Mary, have spared no pains to give an 
unfavourable turn to all bis actions, while the adherents to 
the church of Scotland have always continued to reverence 
bis character and actions. Dr. Robertson, by no means a. 
partial admirer of Knox, and certainly no bigot to the 
doctrines or discipline of his church, says that ** he was 
the prime instrument of spreading and establishing the re¬ 
formed religion in Scotland. Zeal, intrepidity, disin¬ 
terestedness, were virtues which he possessed in an emi- 
, nent degree. He was acquainted, too, with the learning 
cultivated among divines in that age, and excelled in that 
species of eloquence which is calculated to rouse and in¬ 
flame. His maxims, however, were often too severe, and 
the impetuosity of his temper excessive. Rigid and un¬ 
complying himself, he shewed no indulgence to the infir¬ 
mities of others. Regardless of the distinctions of rank 
and character, he uttered his admonitions with acrimony 
and vehemence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim. This* 
often betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expressions; 
with respect to the queen’s person and conduct. Those 
very qualities, however, which now re nder his character 
less amiable, fitted him to be the instrument of Providence 
for advancing the reformation among a fierce people, and 
enabled him to face dangers, and to surmount opposition, - 
from which a person of a more gentle spirit would have 
been apt to shrink back.” Knox has lately found more 
zealous biographers in Cook, and especially M‘Crie, whose 
fife of him is an important addition to the ecclesiastical 
history of his country, and does honour to Mr. M*Crie’s 
talents, judgment, and extensive research. It is not per¬ 
haps necessary to add many authorities to this notice of 
that work.’ 

' M'Crie’s Life.—Cook’i Hittorysf tbe Reforaatioo io Scot)aai].*~-1lobertson’» 
History.—There are many importaat remarks <m M'Crie’s Life, ia a criticism 9ii 
it in the British Critic for 1813. 
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K>?OX (Capt Robert), son of*4!a|)t^'Ri>bert iCfiDi»| 
commauUer of the Anne frfgate,- {|i the B^st India service, 
was born aboot. 1641, and probably brongHt itfk to the sea 
service. He went with his father to Fott Geo^a in' 1657 , 
and returning thenee to England in 1659 , pet jitto Ceylda 
on account oi'e ^orni, where he, his fitther, "atid fourlera 
others were made prisoners, and his father died in ihWcapti- 
vity, Feb. 9, 1660 .- After a servitude of nineteen yexrt and a 
htdf, the subject of this memoir escaped from the inland 
jtarts of the island, where !>e was prisoner at Urge, to 
Areppa, a Dutch settlement on the north-west coast. Here 
he was hospitably received, and carried in one oftheir ships 
to Batavia, aitd thence, in an English ship, to England. 
Many of bis cbmpanions whom he left at Ceylon, bad be¬ 
come reconciled to their fate, married, and had families; 
but captain Knox, although often solicited, preserved his 
repugnance to such connexions, and his love of liberty. 
After his return he wrote *‘An historical relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, in the East Indies,*’ with an account of 
his captivity and escape; illustrated with plates and a map 
(»f the island, London, 16X1, fol. The preface is by Dr. 
Robert Hooke, who probably had some share in the cora- 
])iiation. It was long esteemed a book of authority. It is 
uncertain when captain Knox died. He was cousin to 
Strype the historian. ’ 

KNUTZF'N (Matthias), who was born in the country 
of Holstein, acquired some celebrity in his day for an at¬ 
tempt to propaguie atheistical tenets, and for undertaking 
long journeys tm purpose to make proselytes. He first 
broached l.is impious notions at Koningsberg, in Prussia, 
about 1673. h^.a^tcd that he had a great many fol¬ 
lowers in the chier cities of Europe; at Paris, at Amster¬ 
dam, at Leyden, in Englaml, at Hamburgh, at Copen¬ 
hagen, at Stockholm, at Rome; and that he had even 
seven hundred at Jeiia. His followet^ were called con- 
scienciaries, because they asserted, that there is no other 
God, no other religion, no other lawful magistracy, but 
conscience. He gave the substance of his system in a 
short letter dated from Rome ; the contents of which may 
be reduced to the following heads : << First, there is neither 
a God nor | devil; secondly, magistrates are not to be 
valued, churches are to be despised, and priests rejected; 

» Cofe’8 MS. in Brit. Mus-'j-HU •• Relsgpn «f Ceylw^» 
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tyn-dlyt instead of ii|agi$tratc^ and priests, we have leamJ* 
Jng and reason, which, joined \vitb conscience, teach us to 
Jive honestly, to hurt' no man, and to gpve every one his- 
due; fourtMy,. matrimony does not differ from fornication 
fifthly, there is but one life, which is tliis, after which 
there are neither rewards nor punishments; sixthly, the 
holy scHpture la inconsistent wi^ itseifr" Tlie letter may 
be found in the' edition of ** Miermlii Syntagma Historian 
Ecclesilisticte, 1^99%'’ KnuUan disparsed also some writ^ 
ings in the Gcruiaii tongue, bitt^ bis opinions wore amply 
refuted; in the same language, by.a Lutheran professor, 
named John Museeiis, who midertook that task in order to 
remove the suspicions that might be entertained to the pro* 
judice of the universit/ of Jena. Wheir he died is not. 
mentioned, nor does his history appear iioar of npich im¬ 
portance. ‘ 

KNUTZEN (MaftTlN), professor of philosophy in Prus¬ 
sia, was born at Koingsberg, in 1713, where he was for 
some years professor of philosophy, and librarian. Hedied 
in 1751, leaving several learned works, of which the prin¬ 
cipal are, ** Systema Causarum EScientium ** Eleroenta 
Philoaophicm Rationalis, Methodo' Mathematico demoji- 
strata** Tbeoremata de Parabolis infinitis ;** and “ A 
Defence of the Christian Reli|ion,*’ which is said to be 
his ablest performance. * 

KOENIG (George Matthias), a learned German, was 
born at Altorf, in Franconia, in 1616; and afterwards be¬ 
came professor of poetry and of the Greek tongue, and 
library-keeper, in the university there, in which last ofHpe 
he succeeded bis father. Be was well versed in the.^ belies 
leitres, in divinity,'and in the oriental languages; but, being 
afflicted with deafness some years before he died, he was 
much impeded'in the discharge of his academical func¬ 
tions. Hedied Dec.29,1699, having survived a wile, whom 
he married in 1648, and four children. He gave several 
public specimens oHus learning, but is'principally known 
tdr a wdrk entitled ** Bfoliotheca vetus et nova,** printed 
at Altorf, 1678, 4to. This is a biographical dictionary, 
which, though not free from defects, is a very useful col¬ 
lateral help in the investigation of literary hisfoiy.* 

KOENIG (br. John GErard), a botanist and diseiple 
of Linnaeus, was born in Courland in dUkl in 1764 

. ■ G^it. Diet—Moreri.—S Diet. KilW' 
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trAvelied to Iceland, and after bavuig investigated the ve- 
getaliie productions of that drearji country., and of its cir> 
cutnjacent- seas^ visited the richer eUme^of India, and died 
at Jagrenatpour, in Bengal, iiv 1783. ♦ IJls eommunications 
have greatly,enriched the collections of Europct, especially 
those of Linnasus, "Hetzius, and., sir JosepU. iBanks. The 
fine Banksiai>.. library contains bis botanical manuscripts. 
His letters tolinnsBus are .very numerous,and instructive. 
The Kbetii§iaf a ;plant,which, he discovered in Iceland,-was 
so called by Liniiasus in fabnotir of hint. ’ , -' 

KOENIG* (Sasiuel), learned .i^Uosopher apd mathe¬ 
matician, was a Swiss hy hirl^, and ceme early .jnto emi¬ 
nence by< his iiiathematicai abilities. He was prplessorof 
philosophy and, natural law at-Franeker, and afterwards at 
the Hague, where, he became also librarian tothestadt- 
holder, and to the princess of Orange} and wher&ibe died 
in 1767, TJm academy of Berlin enrolled him .among her 
members; but afterwards expelled him on the following 
occasion. . MaupertuU, the president, had inserted in the 
volume, of the> Memoirs., foir 1746, a discourse upon the 
laws cf motion p whleh Klienig not only attacked, but al;io 
attributed tlje memoir to Uibnitz-. Manpe.i:tuis,. s^ng with 
the imputaticHi Qf plagUftiwh- fngngedtlieacisdemy*of Ber¬ 
lin to cali.aimn hinadbr.Ui8 p.wWch Koapig failing to 
produce, he was struck out of the apadenay. dH Europe 
was interested in ^be quar^eAji^h.iell/ihiit occasioned between 
Koenig a»djMaijpertijjs..i i Tlie,former appealed to the pub¬ 
lic ; and his apf^ai, . written .with l.he animation of resent¬ 
ment, procUr^i him.many friends... He was author of some 
other, works^ and-had j the- chjwacter of being one of the 
best mathematicians/,pf tbe>age, .He, bad a brother, Daniel, 
who was jftvatdereih mMip; age .twenty-two, at Franeker. 
The populace, ..oveihearingj^bimi taiK in French, imagined 
that hejiwasist-French spy^ and; wqqjd killed him on 
tlKj spt^ii^ tl*l academicians had pot rescued him from 
their fui^,; Iwt <be wounds whiph hp-reoeived hurried him 
to the grayerm * few inontli8.,i. He translated into Latin 
Dp. ArbuthftotiS ‘^Tpliles qf Ancient Coins,” which re- 
ipaiiied in MS. till 17.56,-whbn it was published at Utrecht, 
with a curh>U5 imd meftiVpreface, by. profes^r Reitz.* 

.. |(;pLBEN^(FE7£a)* a celebrated traveller, was born iii 
IW, at DorfW» in th^priucipaifty jof Baireutb, of which 

’ ' * Ree^i * bict. Hist.—H uUob'i Di«Uonsrjr. 
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place his father was a judge, and afterwards a yeceiver-of 
taxes, ttis early' years were passed in poverty, until, in 
r696',‘ be was received into the house of Eiihart, au astro-* 
n'onier, under whose .directions he made considerable pro*- 
gress in the sciences, tfe entered the university of Halle 
in 1700i and afterwards gave'a course of lectures in mathe* 
matics and philosophy. .He w'as introduced to baron von 
Krosie, privy counsellor to bis Prussian majesty, to whom 
he became sebfetary, and whom he accompanied in his 
travels; and a proposal being made to him to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, hb gladly embraced the opportunity. 
Here he remained ten years, making observations on the 
couiitry and the people, till he was afflicted with blindness, 
from whfeb, however, on his return to Europe, he so far 
recovered as to be able to read with the assistance of 
glasses. In-'f? 16^ he inserted in the Acta Erutfitorum a 
treatise “ De aquis Capitis Bohm Spei.** *, 'i’his work intro¬ 
duced him into farther ilotice, and he was appointed rector 
of the school of Neiistadt, where he died in 1726. His 
chief publica'tton Was *< 'A Description of the Cape of 
Good Hope,*’ in folioj vi^ith ’ twentj»-four plates. This 
wbrU wi^ translated'intro Diitch in' and at Lon¬ 

don, idto English,'in l‘73 l, hy^Mr. Medley, who. lopped 
off some of its fedundaheies; It wa,s afterwards abridged, 
and published in French in thrice vols. i2Q)o. The first 
attack oil the veracity of tliis work was made by the abb^ 
de la Cailte, who, in his d^otHrnal of th'e Voyage to the Cape, 
said that he took Kolbeu’s description' with him, but found 
it full of inaccuracies and falsehoods, and more resembling 
a series of fablbs than ah authentic narrative, ft has been 
also said that Kolbeh having passed the whole of,his time 
with his bottle and his pipe, was perplexed to find that he 
had adthtng to show In Etirope, as' the flrst^lfruits of his. 
supposed Idboift^, a'ndHh'erefbre engaged'some inhabitants 
of the Cape to'draw up'for him that de.scrlpti 9 n of the 
colony Which he iidpdsed" npoii th^ public as pis own, 
Forster^ bn ^the other Hand, in hfs .*‘.yoy*i^b round ihe 
World,” ascribes .to La Cailte certajaidteresteU la 

thus decrying Kolben’s work, >hd ‘sjgrs it would be easy to 
refute*ttlthbst criticism ythich We abb' ^h im passed btt, 

that itfiellij|ent and ehtb'rl^ning vpysi^er, T.''tlies^^differeot 
opinidns niigbt pdrplek if 'diore recent .^aVellers bad 

nofrendelttd .us independent botfaTof Kolhen'^nd JU^;CinUe.'^ 

Hesi’s Cycioptedia.—Month, Rct.toL LV and LVf. 
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KORTHOLT(CHui^’riAN), .a learned professor of divi¬ 
nity at Kiel, was born Jan. 15, at Burg, in the isle 

of Feineren, near the Daiticsea, in the country ..ofJHolstein. 
He was sent first to school Qprg, wKonce Jin bts.six- 
tcenth year he removed to Sleswick, where be applied to 
his books two years more j and afterwards. studied in the 
college of Stetin, and gave public pr^fs of his prbgress 
by some theses. Going .to il'ostoch in 1658, he assiduously 
frequented ii»e lecthres of the professors, and took the der 
gree of doctor iti philosophy, in 1656. He then pursued 
his studies in the university of Jeqa, and .gained great re* 
putation by the academical acts, and, by private lectures 
rend on philosophy, the Eastern tongues, and divinity- 
He left Jena in 1660, and after visiting the universities of 
Leipsic and Wittemberg, returned to llostocb, where he 
was made Gre<dt professor in .1662 ; and took a doctor of 
divinity's degree the same year. He married in 1664, and 
next year was invited to be second professor of divinity in 
the university just founded at Kiel. He was so zealous 
for Uie prosperity of ;that new university, and so grateful 
for the kindness pf the. duke of' Holstein, his piaster, that 
he refused all the employments, though very beneficial and 
honourable, tvhich were offered him in several places. 
This prince bestowed upon him, in 1680, the professorship 
of ecclesiastical antiquities; and declared him vice-chan¬ 
cellor of tlte university for life, 16il9; and'he discharged 
the duty of those offices with great ability^ a|;^plication,,and 
prudence. His death, which happened March 3^1, 1694, 
was a great loss to the university of Ki||| and to the re¬ 
public of letters. His works in Latin and German are nu¬ 
merous, and esteemed by the Wmed.;.the principal are, 
r. ** Tractatus d^ persecntionihiis' j^desise primitive, ve* 
terumqiie Martyrbai orucif^tibus," the best edition of which 
is, Keil, 1689, 4to. 2, ** ^ractitfus, de Calumnils Pagano- 
rnm in veteres Christianos," Keiu ^to. >3. Trac¬ 
tates de Religloue £thmea, M^ummedana et Juduca,". 
1 66$,' 4to. .4* ** Jpe Origiqp ^ Natura Cbristianisini ex 
xnente Gentilium,'* 1672, 4to. ,5. De trilnis Impostorir 
bos Liber, Kdwerdo HeH^^^ThonuB Hobbes, et 
Bhnfk$|dt8 ^ 4to. 6* 

reveiatioQe ih conci^rsii," 

lpd2,'4,thf O^tip de Scbdlarum et Acwmiamin^iili 
etpre^fp^Stt, presertim in Germania," 1666, folio, &c.‘ 

t G«b. Dict—Moreri. 
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KORTHOJiT,(Christian), grandson of the preceding, 
was born, jn 1709, where his father, Sebastian Kor- 

thqlt, was professor. . He discovered an early, disposition 
towards the sciences, and made so rapid a progress in 
them, that he was admitted at twenty to assist in the 
“ Journal of Leipsic,” in which may be found some good 
pieces of his till 17g6„ and some well chosen extracts from 
works on ecclesiastical history. Kortliolt visited Holland 
and England, and was esteemed by the learned there. 
While in England he drew up a short account of the so¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, “ EpiStola ad Kappinin de 
Sqc. Ant. Lond.” Leipsic, 1730, 4to. He went afterwards 
to Vienna, as chaplain to the Danish ambassador, and was 
appointed professor of divinity, 1742, at Gottingen, where 
he died inwe flower of his age, 1751, leaving several valu¬ 
able works. The principal among the Latin ones are, 
** De Ecclesiis suburbicariisDe Enthusiasmo Muham- 
medis j** and several excellent “ Dissertations.'* The most 
esteemed of those in German are, a “ Treatise on tlie truth 
of Christianity“ Sermons,” &c. He published four vo¬ 
lumes of Latin letters by Leibnitz, a volume of his P'rench 
letters, and a collection of various pieces on philosophy, 
mathematics, history, &c. by the same author.' 

KOTTER (Christopher), born in 1585, was one of 
the three fanatics whose visions were published at Amster¬ 
dam in 1657 (by Comenius, as noticed in bis life), with 
the following title : ** Lux ill Tenehris.” He lived at 
iiprottow in Silesia; and his visions b,egan in Juhe 1616. 
He fancied he dl|v an angel, under the form of a man, w ho 
commanded him to go and declare to the magistrates, that, 
unless the people repented, the wrath of God would fall 
dreadfully upon them. His pastor and friends restrained 
him for some time, nor did he execute his commission, even 
though the angel had appeared six times; but in 1619, 
being threatened by the same spirit, he divulged his com- 
inissiun. This brought upon him some ridicule, but his 
visions continued, and were followed by extasies and pro¬ 
phetic dreams. He waited on the elector Palatine, whom 
the protestants ^d declared king of Bohemia, at Breslaw, 
in 16‘J0, and informed him of his commissioh, and pub¬ 
lished it in other places, and, in 1625, at Brandenburg, 
ifc became acquainted, the same year, with Comenius^ 

I Diet. HUt. 
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who greatly favoured his prophecies; but, as they chiefly* 
presaged happiness to the electqr>palatine, and the 
reverse to the emperor, he becarne at length obnoxious, 
and, in IG27, was closely imprisoned, as a seditious im¬ 
postor, afterwards set on the pillory, and banished the 
emperor’s dominions. Upon this he went to Lnsatia, wfaidi 
was then subject to his electoral highness of Saxon}^; and 
lived there unmolested till his death, in !(»47. Whether 
foul, or knave, he was not discouraged from prophesying, 
though his predictions were coiuinnally convicted of false- 
howil by the event.' 

KUANTZ (/Vi.bert), a famous historian of the (iftcenth 
century, was a native of llan»burg, and had no sooner 
linirtlscd his classical studic-i, than he set out upon his tra¬ 
vels, viNiting several parts of Europe, during which he 
stiidionsiy cultivated the sciences, and became a man 
of general knowledge. His talents procured him t!ie 
title and olKccs of doctor of divutity and of the canon 
law, and professor of philosophy and divinity in the uni- 
Acrsity of Roblucli, of which also he was rector in 1482. 
lie vvtMit from llostoch to Hamburg, and was elected dean 
of the cha[)ier in the cathedral there; in 1498. He exe¬ 
cuted many important affairs for the church and city of 
Jiamhurg; and was so fumed for his ai)ttities and pru- 
dLMice, that, in 1500, John king of Denmark, and Fre¬ 
derick duke of Holstein, did not scruple to make; him irm- 
piie, in a contest they had with the province of Dicimar- 
sen. He died Dec. 7, 1517, after having written some 
very good works, which were afterwards published : as, I. 
“ C’hronica Regnorum Aqnilornm, Daiiiie, Succia;, Norve- 
gi.e,” Argentorat. 1546, folio. 2. “ Saxuuia, sive de Sax- 
onicag Gentis vctustfi ()rigine, longinquis Expeditionibus 
susceptis, et Beilis Dorni pro Libertatc diu fortiterque ges- 
tis Historia, Librls Hi comprehensa, et ad Annum 1501 
deducia,” Colon. 1520, folio. 3. Vandalia, sive Historia 
de Vandalorum vera Origine, variis Gentibus, crehris e 
Patri^ Migrationibiis, Regnis item, quorum vel Autores 
fucrunt vel Eversores, Libris i 4 i prim^ eorum Origine ad 
A. C. 1500 deducta',” Colon. 1519, folio. 4. Metropolis, 
sive Historia EcclesiastiCa Saxonia;,” Basil, 1548, fol.' 5. 

** Institutiones Logica;,” Lcipsic, 1517, 4to, &c.* 

KRAUi?^ Martin. See CRUSIUS. 

^ Gen. Diet.—Mor«ri,—'Diet, Hist. ^ Niccron, toI, XXXVIII.—Mor«ri 
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KROMAYER (John), a learned divine, was born in 
1^5,76,: at Cob^en in Misuia, of a noble and ancient fomily. 
Qe was aftpointed minister at Eisleben, then preacher to 
the duchess dowager of Saxony, and afierwards snperin* 
tendant of Weimar, where he died in 1643, leaving, “ Har- 
t))oiiia Evangelibtarum“ Exainen Libri Christianoj -Cojj- 
cordiae;’* Histonac Ecclesise compeiidiumand a valu¬ 
able paraphrase on the book of Jeremiah .and the Lamen¬ 
tations, which is in the Bible of Weimar.* 

KKOMAYER (Jerome), nephew of the preceding, was 
born in 1610, at Zeitz, and became celebrated for his 
learning and writings, professor of bi-»tory, rhetoric, and 
divinity at Leipsic, in which city be died, in 1670, leaving 
numerous works, of which the following are the principal: 
“ Theologia Positivo-Polemica ** Historia Ecclesiast. 
“Loci anti-Syneretistici“ Polyroathia Tbeologica;” 
** Comment, in Epist. ad Galatas et Apocal.“ Scruti- 
nium Religionum,” &c.‘ 

KUHLMAN (Quirinus), a celebrated fanatic, was born 
at Breslaw in Silesia in 1651, and gave great hopes by the 
uncommon progress he made in literature; but this was 
interrupted by a sickness he laboured utidcr at eighteen 
years of age. He was thought to be dead on the third day 
of bis illness, but bad then, it seems, a most terrible vision. 
He fancied himself surrounded with all the devils in hell, 
and this at mid-day, when be was awake. This vision w'as 
followed by another of God himself, surrounded by his 
saints, and Jesus Christ in the midst; when he saw and 
felt things inexpressible. Two days after, he had more 
visions of the same kind ; and .when he was cured of his 
distemper, though he perceived a vast alteration with re¬ 
gard to these sights, yet he found himself perpetually en¬ 
compassed with a circle of light on his left hand. He hud 
no longer any taste for human learning, nor any value for 
university-disputes or lectures; he would have no other 
master but the Holy Ghost. He left his country at nine¬ 
teen years of age. His desire to see Holland made him 
hasten thither, even in the midst of a desolating war; and 
he landed at Amsterdam,, i;iept. 3, 1673, which was but 
three days before the retaking the city of Naerden. He 
went to Leyden a few days after, and meeting with Jacob 
Bebmen’s works, his disorder increased, for he now 
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^aid he found that Behqnen had prophesied of things^' 
of which he thought nohodv but himself had the least know- 
ledge. There was at that tiiii6 in Holland one John Kothe, 
a prophet likewise of the same stamp; for whom Ktihlman 
conceived a high veneration) and dedicated to him his 
“ Prudruniits quinquennit rairabilis,** printed at Leyden in 
1^74. Tills work was to be followed by two other volumes, 
ill the Brst of which he intended to introduce the studies 
and discoveries he had made from the time of his first 
vision to 1674. He communicated his design to father 
Kircher; and, commending some hooks which that Jesuit 
had pu!>lished, he let hint know, that he had only sketched 
out what himself intended to carry much farther Kircher 
wrote him civil answers, in which he did not trouble him¬ 
self to defend his works, but declared, that, having writ¬ 
ten only as a man, he did not pretend to equal those who 
wrote by inspiration. “ I frankly own myself,” says he, 
“ incapable of your sublime and celestial knowledge: 
wliat I have written, I have written after a human man¬ 
ner, that is, by knowledge gained by study and labour, 
not divinely inspired or infused.— I do not doubt but that 
you, by means of the incouiparahle and vast extent of 
your genius, will produce discoveries much greater and 
more admirable than my triiles.—You promise great and 
incredible things, which, as they far transcend at! human 
capacity, so I adirm boldly, that they have never been 
attempted, nor even thought of, by any person hitherto; 
and therefore I camiot but suspect, that you have obtained 
by the gift of God such a knowledge as tlie scriptures 
ascribe to Adam and Solomon: I mean, an Adamic and 
Solomonic knowledge, known to no mortal but yourself, 
and inexplicable by any other.” Our fanatic, not perceiv* 
ing that his correspondent was jesting with him, carefully 
published Ivircher’s answers, using ca|iital letters in those 
passages where he thought himself praised. Kircher, how¬ 
ever, gave him serious advice, when Kuiilman consulted 
him about writing to the pope : be told him with what cir¬ 
cumspection and caution things were conducted at Rome; 
and assured him, that in his great work, which be pro¬ 
posed to dedicate to the pope, he must admit nothing 
which might.piFeiid the censors of books, and especially 
take care not to ascribe to himself an inspired knowledge. 

When Kuhlman left Holland does not appear; but it is 
rclateii, that he wandered a long time in England, France, 
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and the East, and at last was burnt in Musceyy, Oct. 3, 
1689, on account of some predictions of the seditious kind. 

pbaracter of this tauatic, there is little to excite re- 
spoet OR compassion. He kept two women kr succession, 
vdthout the sanction of m^riage, and made use of the 
worst arts to get money. He used to write letters to peo¬ 
ple, in which be denounced terrible judgments, if cert^n 
sums were not advanced for the promotion of the new 
kingdom of God. The celebrated Van Helmont recei\ed 
one of these tetters, but paid do attention to it. Another 
proof that there was noilpng very sincere in his enthusiasm, 
is, that, while he was ready to write respectfully to the 
pope for the good of Christianity, he was comforting him¬ 
self .with I>rabiciu»*s prophecies relating to the destruction 
of the papacy; and,, at that very tiaie, wrote to his friends 
letters full bf hopes tlmt it was tlien a|)proaching.^ 

KUHNIUS (Joachim), a learned German, and accurate 
classical editor, was born in t647 at Gripswalde, a town of 
Pomerania, where his father was a merchant. Great cut c 
was taken of bis education ;i#nd, after he had finislicd hl.s 
juvenile studies in liis own t^uutry, he was seni to Stade 
in Low'cr Saxony. In 1668, he went to the univeri.iiy of 
Jena, where he applied himself to divinity and the keilt.s 
lettres. Travcllitig making one i)art of the ediuaiion of u 
German, he visited the most celebrateil towns of Franconia. 
His high reputation engaged Boccius, a minister of Oetits- 
gen in Swabia, to employ him as a preceptor to his chil¬ 
dren ; which office he discharged with so much credit, tliat 
he was in 1669 made principal of the college in this town. 
He held this post three years, and then went to Sirusburg; 
where, in 1676, he was elected Greek professor in the 
principal college. Ten years he acquitted hiuiseif honour¬ 
ably in this professorship, aud then was appointed Greek 
and'Hebrew professor in the university of the saute town. 
His uncommon skill in the Greek language drew a vast 
nnmljer of scholars about him, and from places and coun¬ 
tries very distant. He died Dec..Xi, 1697, aged 50. 

He published himself, I. ** Animadversiones iu PoIIu- 
cem,** 1680, >2mo. This was a specimen of an intended 
edition of Pollux*s “ Onomasticon,** which he was pre¬ 
vented by death from executing. His labours,, however, 
w'cre not lost, but inserted in the iblio edition of that 
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author at Amstcrdan*, 1706. 2. - 
xiv.” Argent 1685, Svo. Hi*: note. ^ 

>ery exact and learned, and not6hly Crateal* W Wp»^ 
tory. 3. “ Diogenes Laertius de \iiitis philosophorhtfl> wsF 
Amst 1692, irt 2 vbls. 4tio, Mdbomhis^s fine edition,10 
whicii the short notes of Kuhtiius, and other learned men, 
are inserted. After his death were published, ii ** Qusbs- 
liones philnsophicte ex saOris Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
aliisque scriptoribns,” Argent. 1698, 4to. 5. Pausanits 
GrjpcisD description* &c. Lipsisc, 1716, folio. Kuhniua 
look great pains with this author, whose text was much 
corrupted ; and his edition is justly reckoned the best.* 

KUNCKKL (John),‘ a celebrated chemi.st, was born at 
llusum, in the duchy of SleswiOk, in 1680. He was ori¬ 
ginally intended for the practice of pharmacy; but having 
applied himself with et^ual diligence to the stu<{y of che¬ 
mistry atid metallurgy, be obtained great reputation in 
those sciences, and was appointed chemist to the elector 
of S.axouy. He afterwards went 'to the court of Frederic 
William, elector of Brandenburg, with a similar appoint¬ 
ment ; and subsequently to that of Charles XI. king of 
Sweden, who, in 1693, granted him letters of nobility, 
tinder the ‘name of Kunckel de Loewenstern. He was 
elected a member of the imperial Academia Naturae Curi- 
osoriini, under the name of Hermes III. He died in Swe¬ 
den, in March 1703. Notwithstanding his advanti^ges and 
fame, his theoretical knowledge was very imperfect; he 
was altogether destitute of the least tincture of philosophy, 
and was even said to have been one of the searchers for 
the philosopher*s stone. He is now principally known as 
the discoverer of phospftontSy which he prepared from 
urine, and which bears his name in the shops. He 
was the author of several works, written in German, in a 
very bad style, and with as little method as the rest of the 
alchemists. His treatise “ On Phosphorus” was printed 
at Leipsic in 1678, and his “ Art of Glass-making” in 
1689. Two or three of his essays have been translated 
into Latin.* 

KUSTER (Ludolp), a learned critic, was born in the 
month of Feb. 1670 at Bloitiberg, a little town in West¬ 
phalia, where his father was a magistrate. He learned 
polite literature under his elder brother, who taught it in 

* NiceroB, tol. IV.—Mareri, • Diet. Hirt,—Eeeg’s Cyclopaedia from Eloy, 
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the college of Joachim at Berlin. He distingaished him* 
self so eariy in life, that on the recommendation of baron 
Spanbeim, he was appointed tutor to the two sons of the 
count de Schewerioi prime-minister of the king of Prussia. 
He had also the promise of a professorship in the college 
of Joachim at Berlin ; but, till that should be vacant, 
Kuster, who was then but about five-and-twenty, resolved 
to travel into Germany, France, England, and Holland. 
He went first to Franefort upon the Oder, where ho 
studied the civil law for some time; and thence to An¬ 
twerp, Leyden, and Utrecht, where he remained a con¬ 
siderable time, and wrote several works. In 1699, he 
passed <.over into England, and the year following into 
France, where his chief employment was to collate Suidirs 
with three manuscripts in the king’s library. About the 
end of this year he returned to England, and in four years 
finished his edition of Suidas, on which'he may be said to 
have meditated day and night. He relates himself, that, 
being one night awaked by thunder and lightning, he be¬ 
came so alarmed for this work, that he rose immediately, 
and carried it to bed with him, as his most valuable trea¬ 
sure. It was published at Cambridge in 1705, and is ^»y 
far the best edition ol tliat valuable Lexicon ; and Le 
Cierc tells us, that the university furnished part of the 
expence of it. I'he Bodleian library has lately become 
possessed of a copy, covered from one end to the other 
with manuscript notes by D’Orville and others. Kuster 
was honoured with tlm degree of doctor by the university 
of Cambridge, and had several advantageous offers made 
him to continue there; but was obliged to wave them, 
being recalled to Berlin, to take possession of the pro- 
fes'iorsbip, which had been promised him. He after¬ 
wards resigned this place, and went to Amsterdam; where, 
in 1710, he published an edition of Aristophanes,'^ in 
folio^ which the public had been prepared some time to 
expect by an account as svell as a specimen of that work, 
given by Le Cierc in his “ Bibliotheque choisie,” for 1708. 
This excellent edition, emphatically called editio optima^ 
contains for the first time some new Scholia o.n the Ly- 
sistrata,” some notes of Isaac Casauhon on tlte “ Equites,” 
and of S))anbeitn and Bentley, on a few of the .earlier 
plays. It is, upon the whole, a noble production, .and has 
been long esteemed by the first literary characters abroad 
and at home. Kuster gave an edition also of ** Mill’s 
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Greek Testament” the same year; in which he had com* 
pared the text with twelve manuscripts which Mill never 
saw. Of these twelve there were nine in the king of 
France’s library ; but, excepting one, which has all the 
hooks of the New Testament, the rest contain no more 
than the four Gospels. The tenth manuscript belonged to 
Carpzovius, a minister of Lcipsic, and contains the four 
Gospels. The eleventh was brought from Greece by 
Seidel, of Berlin ; but it has not the four Gospels. The 
fast, which Kuster most highly valued, was communicated 
to him hy Bornier, who bought it at the public sale of 
the library of Francius, professor of rhetoric at Amster¬ 
dam. yVfter Raster’s preface, follows a letter of Lc Clerc 
concerning Mill’s work. From Amsterdam he removed to 
Rotterdam, and went some time after to Antwerp, to confer 
with the Jesuits about some doubts he had in religious 
matters ; tlie consequence of this was his being brought 
over to the Homan catholic religion, and his abjuring that 
of the Protestants July 25, 1713, in the church of the no¬ 
viciates belonging to the Jesuits. The king of France re¬ 
warded him with a pension of 2000 livres; and as a mark 
of distinction, ordered him to be admitted supernumerary 
associate of the acadenny of inscripiions. But he did not 
enjoy this new sctllenicnt long ; for ho dic'd October 12, 
1716, of an abscess in the pancreas, aged only forty-|ix. 

Kuster’s other works, not hitherio meiiiitmed, were: 1. 
‘Mlistoria Ciliica Tlomeri,” Franefort, 8vo, a work 

which he did not value much afterwards, when he had 
tnade a greater progress in learning. He thonglit that he 
had begun too early the character of an author. In this 
tract he took iqion liirn the name of Neocorii«, which in 
Greek signifies a sexton, as Kuster docs in High Dutch. 
2. “ Bibliotheca I.ihrorum collecta li L. Neocoro,” Utrecht, 
5 tomes in 8vo, Tnis work was coniinucd from the month 
of April 1697, to the end of 169i>. Mr. Kuster was at first 
eruph)}cd alone in this journal; but took into his assistance 
Mr. Henry Sike, who was afterwards professor of Hebrew 
in the university of Cambridge, 'i'hey wrote in conjunc¬ 
tion till June 1699, when Mr. Ku.ster left this work to Mr, 
Sike, who continued it no longer than the last six months 
of that year. 3. “ Jamblichi de ViiS, Pythagorie Liber, 
Graice & Latinc, cum novk Versionc, Emendationibus, & 
Notis L. Kusteri. Accedit Porph'yrius de Vii^ Pythagoras’ 
cum notis L. Holstenii & C. Rittersbusii; itemque Ano- 
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nytnns apud Photium de Vita Pythagorae,” Amsterdam, 
1707, in 4to. Dr. Kuster’s notes are merely critical, in 
which he restores a prodigious number of passages in his 
authors. 4. Diatriba L. K. in quh Editio Suida; Canta- 
brigiensis contra Cavillationes J. G. Aristarchi Leydensis 
defenditur,” inserted in M. Le Clerc’s Brbliotheque 
Choisie, tom. XXIV. p. 49, & seqq. and published sepa¬ 
rately, in lamo. A new edition of it, with additions, was 
pnblished under the title of “ Diatriba Anti-Gronoviana,’* 
at Amsterdam, 1712, in 8vo. 5. “ De Musaeo Alexan- 
drino Diatriba,” inserted in, the 8th tome of Gronovius’s 
collection of Greek Antiquities. 6. “ Ludovici Savoti 
Dissertationes de Nnmmis antiquis linguk Gallica in La- 
tinam translatae a L. Neocoro,” inserted in the 1 Uh tome 
of Grsevius’s Roman Antiquities. 7. “ Picturae antiquac 
sepulchri Nasoniorum in Flamini^ delineata; & incissc 
a Petro Sancto Bartseriolo, cxplicatsc a Joanne Petro Bel- 
lorio; ex Italicll Lingu^ in Latinam transtulit L. Neo- 
corus,” inserted in the 12th volume of Graevius. 8 “ Epis- 
tola, in quS, Prapfatio quam v. c. J. P. [Jacobus Perizonius] 
novissimae Dissercatioiii suae de sere gravi praeposuit, re- 
fellitur,” Leyden, 1713, 8vo. 9. “ De vero usu Verbo- 
rum Mediorum apud Graecos, eorumque ditferentia a 
Verbis Activis & Passivis. Annexa est Epistola de Verho 
Cerno ad virum clar. J. P. Auctore Ludolpho Kustero, 
RegiSb Inscriptionum Acadcmiis socio,” Paris, 1711-, in 
121110 . 10. “ Explication d’uiie Inscription Greque cn- 

voy<Se de Smyrne,” inserted in the Memoirs de 'I'revoux 
for September, 1715. ll. “ Examen Criticum Editionis 
iiovissitnae Ilerodoti Gronovianae,” inserted in Le Clerc’s 
Bibliotheque ancienne moderne, tom. V. p. 383 & seqep 
There has been published in Holland under the name of 
Gra'vius, and with the title of “ Nova Cohors Mtisarum,” 
a little tract of Kuster, written in 1699, for the instruction 
of some young noblemen. Our author published a speci¬ 
men of a new edition of Robert Stephens’s Thesaurus, with 
great improvements in La Roche’s Memoirs of Literature, 
\ol. V, p. 298 & seqq. 

Kuster’s chief excellence was his skill in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, to which he devoted himself with an enthusiasm 
which undervalued every other pur^it. He thought the 
history and chronology of Greel^ words the most solid en¬ 
tertainment of a man of letters, and despised all other 
branches of learning. It is reported of iiini, that one day 
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taking up Ikulc's “ Commentairc Philosophiquc,” in a 
hucksoller’s shop, he threw it liown, and said, “ This is 
notiiiug but a book of reasoning; non sic itur ad astra.** 
Dui luauyof his characteristic peculiarities will be best uii> 
ilorstciod from the following letter from Joseph Wasse, the 
loarned editor of Sallust. 

Dr. Kuster, a tall, thin, pale man, seemingly unabio 
to l>eiU' fatigue, was nevertheless indefatigable, and of an 
iiiicoiniuon application to letters. He formed himself 
iMuier Gi'icvius. 1 was acquainted with him from 1700 to 
1711. Upon luy collecting the remains of Anacreon for 
'klr. Burues, about 1703, lie introduced me to Dr. Bentley, 
Vou must be known, says he, to that gentleman, whom I 
look upon, not only as the first scholar in Europe, but as 
the l)e^t of friends. I only hinted to him the ditiicuUy I 
lay under in relation to the officers of the customs; and, 
jireseutly after, he accommodated that troublesome affair 
to my entire satisfaction, without so much as once letting 
me kiiow he had any hand in it till near a year after: 
unde satis conipcrtum niihi Bentleinin esse re ofiiciosum 
non verbis. Many an excellent emendation upon Suidas 
Jiavc f received from him. 1 the rather mention this, says 
tMr. Wasse, because when that Le.s.icoii was in the press, 
Kustvr with indignation shewed me an anonymous letter 
ill I.utiu, addressed to iiiiii, wlierein he was advised not to 
iri’at ilie doctor with that distinction, if he intended his 
fiook should fuake its way in the learneil world. But to 
proceed ; wlicu lie came to write upon Suidas, he found 
himself under a necessity of rr.iking indices of all tlie 
auiliors uu'uiioned by the ancients; Eustathius particularly, 
and nin(‘U*en \(/liunes of Comiriour:'ncs upon Ari.stotle, 
«S:c. of the lii-:tory, eeo.'Tapliy, and cii'onologicai charac> 
tors occasiomillv iueutiou-‘d. Ur. Bentley prevailed upon 
me to give iutu some ns/i.tiince! 'I’liose that fell to my 
lo; were cliiefiy ICu-itathius on the Odyssev, seven or eight 
Soiioliads, Plut.andi, Galen. You may judge of Kuster's 
<lisp:ileh and application, when I tell yon I cpuld by no 
ineatis keep pace witli him, though I began the last au¬ 
thor Jan. D, 17u!l, and finished him March the 8th of the 
same year, and in proportion too, the remainder. Though 
I corrected all the sheets of the first volume, yet I never 
perceived he had omitted some les.s material word.s, nor 
ever knew the true reason. I have heard iiiin blamed too 
for mentioning the names of one or two persons who sent 
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him a few notes; but this was occasioned, I am confident, 
by the hurry he was always in, and the great number' of 
letters, memorandums, and other papers he had about 
him. As I remember, he translated de novo in a manner 
five or six sheets a week, and remarked upon them ; so 
that the work was hastily executed, and would have been 
infinitely more perfect, had ho allowed himself time. Some 
people thought they assisted him wdien they did not. A 
pemon of fi^re took him into his closet after dinner, and 
told him he w'onld communicate something of mighty im¬ 
portance, a xEifci]Mov, which in ail difficulties had been his 
oracle. In an ill hour 1 met Kuster transported with de¬ 
light. \ye found it was Budaeus’s Lexicon,, large paper, 
with only the names of the authors lie quotes written in 
the margin, without one single remark or addition. Ku.s- 
ter, the best-natured nian alive, was terribly put to it 
how to treat one that meant well, and continually in¬ 
quired what service it did him, and triumphed that he was 
able to contribute so largely to the worthy edition of S-ui- 
das. Towards the close of the work, Kuster grew very 
uneasy, emaciated to the last degree, cold as a statue, 
and just as much alive as a man three parts dead. Sure 
I was to hear, every time I called upon him, * O utinam 
illiicescat ille dies, quo huic operi manum ultimam impo- 
nam !* It may now be proper to acquaint you in what 
manner this gentleman used fco relax, and forget his la¬ 
bours over a bottle, for even Scipio and Lielius were not 
such fools as to be wise always; and that was generally 
in the poetical way, or in conversations that turned upon 
antiquities, coins, inscriptions, and obscure passages of 
the ancients. Sometimes he performed on the spinnet at 
our m^s^c-cIub, and was by the connoisseurs accounted 
a master. His chief companions were. Dr. Sike, famous 
in oriental learning; Davies and Nceclbam; Mr. Oddy, 
who wrote Greek pretty well, and has left notes upon 
Dio, and a version of Apollonius Rhodius, which are re- 
posited in lord Oxford^s library; be is the person whose 
conjectures upon Avienus were printed by Dr. Hudson at 
the end of his Geographers; and Mr. Barnes, the Greek 
professor. Upon the publication of his Suidas, Kuster in 
a little time grew very fat; and, returning into Prussia, 
found his patrons retired from court, and his salary pre- 
ckrious. V/hat is more, his principles, which inclined to 
is now called Arianism, rendered him not veiy 
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acceptable to some persons. In a little time measures 
were takcMi to make him uneasy, and he retired to Amster¬ 
dam. Here he reprinted Dr. Mill’s New I’estament, and 
published Aristophanes, and some additional remarks upon 
iSuidas, under Mr. Le Clerc’s cover. Cut his banker 
failin'!, he was reduced to extreme poverty ; and, hap- 
peniiifr at that very juncture to be invited to Raris by his 
old tnend Tabbo Bl^iiou, was unfortunately prevailed upon 
to join Inmsi'lf to the Gallican church. He tJesireil me 
to write to him, as usual, but never on the article of reli¬ 
gion ; declaring, at the same time, how lie had not been 
ohitged to make a formal recantation, or cotidemn the 
reformed by ati express act of bis, bin merely to conform. 
How fat this Is true I know not; what is certain is, only 
that lie was promised all the favour and distinction any con¬ 
vert could expect. He was presently admitted a member 
of the royal academy of inscriptions; and in 1714, in 
rettii II for a pajter ol" verses I sent him, made me a present of 
his book ‘ Dc vero nsn verborum incdioriim ; xperra 
7’he last 1 had from Kuster contained only ipieries up'Jii 
llcs^chius; on wbom, before bo left Miiglaud, be bad 
made about AOOO emendatious. His queries were not over 
dilhcnlt; and thence I guesse.d his heallli much impaired. 
Ati'l n proved so indeed ; for we heard s(»on after, that he 
had Ixieii blooded live or six limes for a fever, and that, 
upon opening iiis body, there was found a cake of sand 
along the lower region of ids belly. 'I'ids, J lake it, w'as 
occasioned by his sitting in a maimer doiibie, and writing 
on a very low taltle, surrounded with three or four circles 
of hooks placed on liie gniund, which was the sitnalion we 
nsiially found him in. He had a clear head, cool and 
proper for debate : lie behaved in a very inoneiisive man* 
tier; and I utu persuaded, the last error of his life was 
almost the only one, and hy ciiaritahle persons will be 
placed in a good measure to the account of his deplorable 
circumstances j for if oppression, whiclj only atfects a part, 
will, why shall not the loss of all one’s forlimes, purchased 
with so much l.abotir, * make a wise man mad.’” * 

KUVP, or CUYP (AlbkuT), a very original artist, was 
born at Dort in 1606, and was the son of Jacob Ccrritz 
Kuyp, a landscape painter of much merit, whom, however, 
he far surpassed in his progress. He was one of the most 

’ * Geo. Diet—Bio$. Brit. Supplcincnt.~Moi<’ri. —Dib'imS Classics 
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agreeable painters that ever lived; imitating with the greatest 
perfection the purity and brilliancy of light. No artist 
ever represented the atmosphere which surrounds all objects 
more completely than Cuyp; not even Claude : and in the 
effect of sun-shine, none ever approached him. The 
simplest scenes and combinations of objects were sufficient 
for him to exert his talents upon ; and he never failed to 
give an interest to them by the sweetness of his colour, 
and the beauty of his light and shade. 

Little or nothing is known of his life. His works are 
numerous, and therefore he must have lived long; for they 
are of so highly finished a quality that he must have given 
much time to them. In the various collections among tlie 
nobility in England, works of his shine with almost unri¬ 
valled lustre; and are not very uncommon, iit the mar¬ 
quis of Stafford’s is a very fine one of the landing of prince 
IVlaurice at Dort. There are also several others of great 
merit.* 

KYDERMYNSTKll,orKIDDERMINSTER(RiciiARiO, 

an ecclesiastic and antiquary, was horn in Worcestershire 

towards the latter end of the fifteenth century. When ho 

*/ 

was about fifteen years of age, he was received into the 
monastery of Benedictine monks at Winchcombe in Glou¬ 
cestershire ; whence, being professed one of that order, he 
was sent to Gloucestcr-hall, Oxford, which was then a 
.school for young Benedictinc.s. After studying there four 
years, he was recalled to his monasterv, and made principal 
chaplain; and his good conduct procured him to he chosen 
abbot in 1487. He had ci>i:siderahle re[)ntation as a scho¬ 
lar and a promoter of learning ; and \^as an exact observer 
and reformer of the discipline <if his house. In one of his 
visits to Oxford, which were frequent, ho took the degree 
of D.l). in l.'500. He also visited Home on some aliairs 
belonging to his order, and on his return acquired miicli 
reputation us a preacher in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. In 1515, when there was a great debate 
between the clergy and the laity concerning exceptions; 
some asserting that what is called the benefit of clergy,” 
should not be extended but to the higher orders, our abbot 
contended that the minor or inferior orders should also be 
included. He died'in 1531, leaving “ Tractatus contra 
doctrinam Lutheri,” 1521, one of the first attacks on that 


• Pilkiugtoo.—Rees’ii Cyclopsedi*. 
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reformer’s doctrines from this country. But he was more 
known fur his history of the foundation of Winchcombc 
munnsttry ; a list of its abbots ; and its charters and privi¬ 
leges ; manuscripts which have been partly lost^* 

KYNASTON (Fuancis), an English poet, son of sir 
Edward K 3 naston, knt. was of an ancient family, whose 
seat, wa'. at Otely in Shropshire, where, probably, he was 
b(nn in 1.‘>S7. In 1601 he entered as a gentleman-com¬ 
moner of Oriel college, Oxford, whieli he left after taking 
hin bat helor’s degree, being then, as Wood says, “more 
athiicled to the superfityal parts of learning, poetry and 
oratory (wherein he excelled), than logu- and philosophy.” 
Il(' alierwards, liowexer, went to Cambridge, anil after 
taking his master’s degree, returned in 1611 to Oxford, 
and \v;is admitted ad eundim. He then became a eom*tit‘r, 
admired ior Ins talents, and bad tbc bononr of knighthood 
conferred upon him, and was afterwanls made esquire of 
the body to Charles I. He was the first regent of a literary 
institution called the ^^us(cum MincrvtCf of which he drew 
lip and jmblished “ 'I’iie Cons' itutions,” Lond. Ho, 1636. 
It was an academy instituted in the eleventh year of the 
reign of C’harles I. und established at a iiouse in Covent- 
garden, purchased by Sir Francis, and fnrnislicd by him 
with books, 1\ISS. paintings, statues, um.sleal and inathenia- 
tii*al in .ti imuMUs, ike, and every requisite for polite and 
libota! education : l)ut the nobility and ly only w'crc 
admissible. Sir Francis was chosen rt‘geiu, and professors 
were a|)pointcd to teach the various arts and sciences. Jt 
probablv, owim; to the rebellion, did not survive its 
founder, who died about 1612. He transl.iied (duucer’s 
“ i rtJiiiis and (.'ri '-soldi* ’ into Latin, published at Oxfoid, 
163;., ito; but IS hi tter known to tlie lovers of our i-arly 
poetry by iiis “ Leoline and Sydanis,” with “ <’iiitliiades,'' 

J i-1, of w hich Mr. Kllis has given some beautiful speci¬ 
mens, and the story is aiiaiizcd by Mr. Gilchrist, with 
additional rxtraets, in the “Censura”* 

KYN/vSI’ON (.Ioiin), son of Ilnmpliry Isynaston, citi¬ 
zen of Chester (descended from a younger branch of the 
Kynastons of Bronguin, in the county of Montgomery), 
was horn at Cheste r, Dec. .5, 1728 ; admitted a commoner 
in Brazen-nose colleg**, O.xlord, Mareii 20, 17-16; elected 

• Ox. vol. I • (tiiTio by llliis.—Dod.l’'i.b \ril J.— Ajinal^. 

* Atli, voi. I!.— FaiiiVint-r ' lli?t.o» Clii-l-.. i,--!; !.>’» Si^-oimtus.—Counura 
1 it. rar.'. vol. 11 
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scholar, on the foundation of Sarah dutchess dowager of 
Somerset, in the said college, Aug. I of the same year; 
took the degree of B. A. Oct. 16,1749; was elected fellow 
June 14, 1751; and took the degree of M. A. June 4, 
1752. He obtained no small reputation by an Oratiuncula, 
entitled, ‘‘De Tmpietate C. Cornelio Tacito falso objcctaia; 
Oratio ex Institute Viri cl. Francisci Bridgman % militis, 
habita in Sacello Collegii Nasi Oxon. Festo Sancti 

Thomir, Decembris 21, A. D. 1761, a J. K. A. M. Coll, 
ejusdem Socio in which he endeavoured to disprove the 
false allegations (for such he really thought them) of Fami- 
anus Strada (the excellent critic, and most elefgant writer) 
against T'acitus, on his impiety and sovereign contempt, of 
the Supreme. On the apprehension of the notorious miss 
Blandy, Mr. Kynaston took an active part, from the time 
ol her conviction till her body was secured from indecent 
treatment. In tlii.s business he barely steered free from 
censure. His method was, to be with her as much as pos- 
tible when the ordinary (the learned, well-known, but cre¬ 
dulous Mr. Swinton, whom she gained to countenance her 
Iivpocrisy) was absent; and was suspected to have given 
hopes of pardon, in concert with another person, also of 
Brazen-nose College, to the morning of her execntioii, 
when she appeared in that studied goutcci dre.ss and atii- 
tude which site could not possibly have pnt on had she 
been watchfully attended by a firmer-minded instructor. 
In 1764, he published “A collection of papers relative to 
the ])ro.sfcution now carrying on in the Chancellor’s (’oiirt 
in Oxford, against Mr. Kynaston, by Matthew ftladtlock, 
clerk, rector of Cotwortli and Holywell, in the county of 
Huntingdon, and chaplain to his grace of Manchester, for 
the charge of adultery alleged against the said Matthew 
Maddock,” 8vo. From the date "of this publication (the 
cause of which operated too severely on liis high sense of 
honour) he resided, in not the best state of health, at 

* ‘I The founder of this oration, sir the liberal srtences, or any other Ji‘e- 
Francis Biidginan, betjueathed twenty rary topic.—\Vc happily 'secured the 
pounds a year for ever for a pancjiync possession of the fouinl'er’s gratuity • 
to be spoken aniiujlly (in Itras’en- and the oration is spoken regularly in 
Nose College, by a Vdlow) on kinij; rotation, upon whatever suits the turn 
James—llie Second I I 1 By an ap- and taste of the speaker. It is a jiretty 
plication to the Court of Cliaiicery, addition to the income of one year’s 
about the year 1711, I think, the fellowship; to prevent one fr 4 >m suf- 
collcge wa» (I doubt not) well pleased fering one’s Latin to grow rusty.” 
to have the subject changed; and was Mr. Kynaston, MjL 

left at liberty tu harangue on any of 
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VVigan principally, loved and respected by a few select 
friends. On the 27ili of March, 1783, Mr. Kynastun bad 
the misfortune to break bis left arm, near the shoulder; 
but, the bones having been properly replaced, he was thought 
out of danger. It brought on his death, however, in the 
June fullovvintr.' 



LiADADIlC (John), u French enthusiast, was horn at 
IJourg, in (niieuju*, Fch. 13, KUO; and, heing sent to (he 
.U’suiis cullegoai Bonrdeanx at scviMi yciir.sof age, Ijo made 
•'O <jni(.k a {Jiogress in his studies, that his masters resolved 
to Lake inio their MU'ieiy a \oull), who ga\e such pniniising 
Jiopes *>f henig an honour to it. '^Fhe spirit of pit'iy, (vitli 
which he was aiiimattal, hroiiglit !iim easily into their views; 
but, being oppo.wvl in this by his father, who was gentle¬ 
man of the hcilchamher .o Lewis XIII. he could not then 
fiarry his design into (.'xeemion, On his fatin’r’s death, 
however, lie eiilvavil into the order; ami, having finislual 
his course of iheioiie am! philosophy in three ^cars, he took 
upon himself the otlice t>f a preaclier before he was or¬ 
dained priesl. lie continuei! among the .Je.snits till 16 'i.n ; 
when hi.s fre»jueni iirlirmiims, ami the desire he had of at¬ 
taining to greater perfection, engageil him to ipiii that so¬ 
ciety, as he asserts, wliile others aver, that he vvtis expelled 
for some singular notions, and for his hypocrisy. Whatever 
was the cau^e, lie went inmiediately to l*aris, whore he 
preached with great zeal, and procured the friendship of 
father Gondren, general of the oratory; and Cuuniartin, 
bishop of Amiens, being prcsetii at one of his sermons. 


• Nichols’s Poems, vol. VII.—Gent. vol. I A. 
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taught, that the contemplative life was a state of grace and 
of divine union in this world, the fullness of perfection, 
and the summit of the Christian mountain, elevated to 
that height, that it touched the clouds, and reached up 
very near to heaven. 9. That a person whose heart was 
perfectly content and calm, was almost in possession of 
God, discoursed familiarly with him, and saw every thing 
in him: that he took all things here below with indifVer- 
ence, beholding the world beneath him, and whatever 
passed therein ; its mutability not touching him; all the 
storms, to which tlie world is subject, forming themselves 
tinder his feet, just as rain and hail form themselves under 
the tops of mountains, leaving upon the summit a constant 
calm and quieiiide. 10. 7’liat this state was to be obtained 
by an entire self-denial, mortification of the senses, and 
their objects, and by the exercise of menial prayer. 

It is evident that some of these opinions are not peculiar 
to Labadic, and that others of them are rather wildly ex- 
pressed than erroneous in themselves; but it is equally 
evident that tliey arc inconsistent one with another, and 
that ill order to lie a Lahadist, a man must be as great an 
enthusiast as the founder himself. It was, Imwevcr, owing 
to this practice of sjiininality, accompanied with an appa¬ 
rent severity of manners, that I.abadie acquired a very 
great auUiority in a little lime. 'Those who charged hnii 
with hyj»ocrisy were looked on as v^orldlings, sold to the 
pre.sent life; while his followers were esteemed a.s so many 
saints. Even niadeiiioiselte Schiirman, so fainutis in tlu; 
republic of letters, was persuaded, I'nat siie cbose tlie 
better |>art, in putting herself under his directions; she 
became one of the most ardent chiefs of his set t, ami had 
the power to bring over to her way of thinkiifg Ehzabetn, 
princess Palatine, who opened an asylum to all the wan- 
clering aiul fugitive disciples of that preacher, esteemed it 
an honour to collect what she called the true church, and 
declared her happiness in being ilelivered from a masked 
Chrisiiaiiitv, with which she had till ilieii been deetived. 
JShe extolled Lubadie to the skies. He was the man, she 
said, who talked to the heart, and ii is this kind of talking, 
wh’ch means no more than an infiuence on weak minds, 
thiough tiie medium of the passions, which has promoted 
religious imposture in all ages. 

'1 he followers of I.abadie, who were now distinguished 
by the title of Labudists, became so lyameruus, and so 
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many persons of each sex abandonecl rlie relbrnie<] to close 
with them, that the l-rench church ni me L’mied Proxincos 
set themselves in carnosl to Mop the deseition, which was 
daily incieasinf>. Bnt l.ahatlic, pereeiviM<> their tlesi«ns 
f.«yainst him, aimed to ward olt the blou, by turning it 
upon tlicm. Mr. <le \\ ol'/. 0 ;<ne, professor and minist('r of 
the W'alloon cimrcli at Liri’chc, had lately published a 
piece, si'vt'val pa«'am's of uliich had e.iven L’,reat otlence 
10 the proteMiints I aba-he tlierefoie took tins oppor- 
tnnitv to accuse him of lieterodoxv, in the name of the 
^V'alloon chureh at Mi'-Mlebiiv^li, to a synod which was 
held at Maerden. lint, upon hearm;^ tin* natter, W'oi- 
zop;nc was nnaniinou- ly lU t lar. d orllio;h)\, the chnreii of 
Middlehiirjr (iMisiired, .ind 1 .abadie coml'Miined to inalve a 
piibiie ronfe^si't*! b-dore tiie s: nod, and in tiie presence of 
\Vol/('giie, that Im* I'.mI !>cen to blame m the ac- 

cnsaiion, l)v ,i bo* b.i.l lioiio- him an iniiiry. 'This 
jmb.pn. Mt reach,'iji . e (''.I'.s oi l. ibadie, he resolved not to 
lu'ar It pronounce.! . an.I, Ic'.l it ;.!'ioultl be siuiidied to iiiiii, 
le‘ withdrew prr.aiely tro>m N.u rdeii ; a;n', retninino to 
rduliih'bni'^h, raised sneh a spirit a^^uiiea the synod in bis 
elinrch as even tlin‘.ilene<l no le.-^.s tlian a formal .seliisni. 
St veral synods endeavoured, by their decrees, lo r at up 
lilt' nii.sehief by the r<,t>> Imr in s<j(m(; of liie.se I.abadie 
rtd’nsotl to appear; be disputed I'nc nitboiiiy of others, 
and appeale<l fi'am llie defnniive siatteina’s which they 
prononnceil a|.tamsi him. .\t Ictrph commissaries were 
nommaii'd by the syno'd, to determine the aliair at Mid- 
dlelnirtjii, hni llicy had no sooner armed than the people 
rose against them, possessed themseUis of tin* assemliiy- 
house, and locked the eluirch-doois to keep them out, 
'J'ht‘ nuigislratt's stijiported l.abadie, aiul the estatiis of the 
pnnnu'e ei)ntente.i iliemseUes with proposing an aceotii- 
inod.uion ; uhieh being banglmly rejected by l.aliadie, the 
states wt;rc so piovoked, tliut they coidirnied the senrence 
passed by tlio coimnissarie.s, by wbteli lie w.is forbidden 
lo preach, &c. And because I..ahadie exclaimed loudly 
against being condemned witliout a bearing, the decision 
of the synod to be held at i)ort was sent to him, summon> 

* A pit-co r.inic ont in IMit*. vor^us Hx<T<‘ii.i'orpm,” &.<■• ir,»;7j hut 

“ l’hiiii<;(>jiliia s. scnjiluiu- hi unsi>CMiiifo)tunai<.MiiMiiiKMiii.:ii:iri|(.'(l 

presi, Pxeri’Uatio parailoxa.” ’1 his was €-xpr« «s.on», as to he inure iiiveiglnsl 
tliuiight a pernicious book, and re- against tliaa tkc book be eudcavuutud 
fiited by Wolzoguc, in a piece, ciiti- to refute, 
ths), •• i)e bcripturaruoi ialerpreiead- 
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ing him to appear there. Labatlie was deposed by thb 
synod) and cut off from all hopes of mercy on any other 
condition, except thati of thorough repentance, of which 
he never gave any proofs. On the contrary, he procured 
a crowd of devotees to attend him to Middleburgh, where 
they broke open the church-doors; which done, he 
preached, and distributed the eucharist to such as fol¬ 
lowed him. The burgo-masters, apprehensive of conse-. 
quences, sent him an order to quit the town and the 
boundaries of their jurisdiction. He obeyed the order, 
and withdrew to Ter-Veer, a neighbouring town, where 
he had some zealous partisans, among the rich merchants 
and traders, who had settled, and drawn a large share of 
commerce thither. They received him joyfully, and pro¬ 
cured him a protection from the magistrates. However, 
the states of Zealand, being resolved to drive him from 
this fort, made an order to expel him the province. I'he 
magistrates of Ter-Veer took his part against the states, 
alledging three reasons in his favour; first, that he lived 
peaceably in their town, and had done nothing worthy of 
banishment; secondly, that it was enough to interdict him 
from preaching in j^nblic ; and lastly, that they had rea¬ 
son to apprehend danger from the populace, who would 
not quietly be deprived of so e<lifving a person, 'i’lic 
jm)vince was ohiigeil to have recourse to the prince of 
Orange, who was marcjuis of Ter-Veer; and who ordered 
Labadie to sidnnit, forbidding at the same time any of tlie 
inhabitants to harhonr him. 

In this exigence, lie rcMiuicd tlie attempt he had vainly 
made hclbre, of associating with madam Bourignon in 
ISoordstrand ; hut not thinking hmi refinetl enough in tiie 
mystic theology' to become her colleague, nor supple 
enough to be pul in theiinmber of her discifiies, she rejected 
bis overtures; and now be formed a little seltiemcnt be¬ 
twixt Utrecht and Amsterdam, where he set up a printing- 
press, and published many of his w'orks. Here the num¬ 
ber of his followers increased, and would have grown very 
large, had he not been betrayed by some deserters, who, 
publishing the history of his private life, and manner of 
teaching, took care to inform the public of the fanuiiari- 
tics be took with his female pupils, under pretence of unit¬ 
ing them more closely to (iod. From this retreat he sent 
his apostles through the great towns in Holland, in order 
to make proselytes, especially in the richest houses} but. 
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not being able to secure any residence where he might be 
set above the fear of want, he went to Erfurt; and, }>eing 
driven thence hy the wars, was obliged to retire to Altena 
in Holstein, where a violent colic carried him olF, 1674, 
in his 64th year. He died in the arms of mademoiselle 
Schunnan, who, as a faithful companion, constantly at¬ 
tended hint wherever he went. This is the most generally 
received account of his death ; yet others tell ns, that he 
went toWievaert, a lordship of Fi ixelund, belonging to the 
house of Sommersdyck ; where four ladies, sisters of that 
family, provided him a retreat, and founed a small ehiireh, 
called “ 'I'hc Church of .lt;sus Christ retired from the 
World.” His works arc nniin'rons, amounting to upwards 
of thirty articles, hut surely not worthy to he recorded.* 
LA BA HUE. Sec BA RUE. 

LABAT (John Bai*ti;.i), a celebrated traveller of the 
order of St, Dominic, was horn in 166 ) at l'ari.s, and taught 
philosophy at Naney. In h'of), he went lo America in 
quality of mi.ssionary ; and, ai Ins rclmii to J'ranre, in ITO*), 
was sent to Bologna, to give an account of Ins mission to a 
ehaptcr of the Dominicans. Ih; continued several years 
in Italy ; but, at length reiun ing home, died at Raiis Jan. 
6, 1738, His principal works are, 1, “ \oii\eau Voy.ige 
uux Isles <le I’Ameritiue,” 6 vols. 8vo, a very pleasant and 
instructive work in many r(‘specL^, hnt not always aecnrato 
ns to facts. 2. “ V'oyagt's iMt Espagiie ik * ii Italie,” 6 vok, 
!2mo. 3, “ Nonvellc Relation tie 1’ \frique OccidtMitah;,’* 

vols. I Jnio. As Lahat was never in .\fru a, tins work is 
compiled from the relation of others. Ho also puhlished, 
4. “ Voyage dn ('lie'.aher ties iMerch.us eii (oimee,” 4 
vols. 12nio. 6. “ La Relation historique do I’Kthwipie 
Occklcntale,” translated from the Latin of father Cuva/zi, 
a capucliiii, 4 vols. ni I'inio; and 6. “ Les Memoires du 
Chev. il’yVrvieux,” eoiuainiug his travels to (.’onstaniinopli*, 
Asia, &c. 6 vols. l'Jtno,'iii which he is entitled to the 
credit of a very jiulieious editor.'* 

L.VBBE (PiilUP), a celehrattMl Jesuit, was horn July 
10, 1607, of a good family at Bourges, He taught ethit s, 
philosophy, and moral theology, with rcpiiiatmn, first at 
Bourges, and afterwards at Paris, wiiere he .settled. His 
memory was uncommon, and his learning very extensive ; 

’ N’lfpron, vols. XVIII. •****! XX.-—Cbaiif<?j>if.—Mu'-hf'iiii.—Opn. Diet. .Sf^ 
lodex .o vol. X. * Mureri,—Diet. —baxii OouaiasUcun. 
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and he was esteemed by the literati for amiable temper and 
politeness, as well as for his writings. He died March 25 , 
1667, at Paris. He was not much of an original writer, 
the greatest part of his numerous works being compilations, 
which cost him little farther trouble than to collect and 
arrange, which, however, he did with judgment. The 
prii^cipal are, 1. “ Nova Bibliotheca MSS. Librorum,” 
1637, 2 vols. fol. containing many pieces which had never 
been printed before. 2. “ De Byzantium Historic Scrip- 
toribus,” fol. in which is an account and catalogue of the 
writers of the Byzantine History, in chronological order. 

3. “ Two Lives of Galen,” taken from his works, 8vo. 

4. Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum,” Geneva, 1686, 4to, 

with the “ Biblioth. nummaria,” and an “ Auctuarium,” 
printed 1705. 5. Concordia Chronoiogica,” 5 vols, fol. 

The 5th vol. is by Pere Briot; a learned work, but too 
obscure, and ot little use. He published also, several 
pieces respecting the geographical history of France, and 
the Greek language, which are forgotten. 6. “ Biblio¬ 
theca anti-Janseuiana,” 4to, a catalogue of writings against 
Janseuius and his defenders. 7. An edition of the “ An¬ 
nals of Michael Gl 3 ('as,” in Greek and Latin, fol. 8. A 
good edition ol “ N^ititia dignitatiim omnium imperii Jfo- 
inani,” 1651, 12mo, a neecssaiy hook for the history of 
tlie Roman emperors. 9. An edition of .Tonas bishop of 
Orleans* works, “ concerning the Jnstruction of a Christian 

. King,” 12mo. 10. “ De Scriptorihus Kcclcsiasticis dis- 

sertatio,” 2 vols. Svo, in which is a dissertation against the 
storjr of pope .loan. But the most known among Pure 
Lahbe's works, is his new ** Collection of the Councils,” 
1672, 17 vols. lol. with notes; to whiclt is added an 18th 
vol. entitled “Apparatus alter,” because the 17th is also 
entitled “ Apparatus.” This Collection was finished by 
I’cre Gabriel Cossart, one of ins brethren, a better and 
more judicious critic than himself; and is justly esteemed, 
though it is delicicut in .several respects, and contains 
many faults. Vigneul Marviile says of P. Labhc, that be 
was an honest man, accused of being a little piratical, and 
of robbing the learned, not through necessity, but for 
amusement.* 

LABBK or LABE (Loui.sa), surnamed the Beautiful 
Ilopemaker, was born about 1326, at Lyons. Her father’s 

• Cbaufepie.—Niceron, vol. XXV.— L’Avotat.— Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 55. 
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name was Chari}’, called Labb<?. She married EtineiBOnd 
Perrin, a rope-maker, who lived at Lyons, ill the stl'Cet 
which hiiil retains the name of Belle Cordierc; and dying 
I uithout children, left her all he had, only efitailing 
it on his nephews, James and Peter Perrin, which put a 
stop to tlie (lisadvantageous reports whicli had been cireu- 
Jaietl resjjecting her chastity. She rlied in 1566. She 
V. . 1 '. the womlcr of .dl the Ic.trned of her time, a nieclianic*.s 
wji'o, undcr-.lo)d Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and 

wrote \crscs in lliose tiiree languages, htdtig considered as 
C'l extruordittarv jjhcnomiMton. Her ]>ocnis were printed 
at L\ons, l.O.^u, and at Koiu-n, li'lO; i)jjt these have he<Mi 
ccltpscd in every thing but price, by the edition of Lyons, 
ITi'J, 8vo.' 

r.ABb.IUUS, an aticient Konuin knight, who excelled 

in writing Mimes, or hitle satirical [n-odnetions for the 

stage, died in 4t) fV. C. 'Jdiongh in his time men of 

htrih made no scruple to fnrinsh entcrtiiinmeiits of the 

tiieatrical kind, yet it was Inghly disgractdnl to repre- 

s<‘nt liicm in their own persons. Jitli\is (hesiw, hovvevei, 

(Milereil Lalierins to act one of his own Mintes; and 

iliongh he inaile all the opposition lu* could, yet Cic.sar 

compvlled him. 'i’he prologue to tin* pi(*ce is still extant, 

and iC.nliin thinks it om* of tin* mo>L hcnitiinl morsels of 

anti.jniiv. L.dierins bemoans himseif lor the necessitv he 
1 

was inider in a vt*rv alfet’iint; manner, hot in the course of 
the |>it;ee glanct *. .si*\era! o( '.atire at ('a'sur, winch 

vv* re ■:{) well inuicrbioov! .is lo direct tin* e\es of the spec¬ 
tators upon him. i'aso-, by >*. ay <*!’ re\e:i;:^e, g:ive the 
prcti.renci- to v\lio >.•..is hi-. :i\ d iipon llie 

Sana' tliealri-; \cii winiiilii* 'vl ..m s w ere ovi-i, presented 
him with a nille. if to ie-e..i '>!i->h iiini ni his rank. 'I’lie 
vety small 1: igneniL.-. vliicli remain i,i I aberins, have 
been olien colh- icii and pnuu-d uirli tliosi; (>f Lnnin.s, 
Luciims, Pnlihiis .Syriis, i-sc. d'he p'.ohi o.ie a'.xive-nien- 
tioin. d is prcsi'fvtal in .\u!iis (icHins, and there is a good 
versi(>ii of it in Bel«a-\ iran'lc.iion of t’.i.it author.* 

LABOUHKLi? (.iofj.x li-.), a French historian and an- 
tif|nary, was Ixo’o in l(>2'b at Montin •ro’M y, near Paris, 
of which city liis father was b.iiliiV. lie had scaicely at¬ 
tained his I Mill year., when he hecame known to tlu‘liie- 
rary world by his “ Pecucd de Toiiii.eam, ’ or u.eollec- 


i Cvu D ' t — D .1 Jf-t 


• iMiC'i' ~V'o,sI’ L.I' 
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tion of monuments of illustrious persons buried in 
church of the C»;lesiines sit Paris, together with tlicir 
eloges, genealogies, arms, and mottoes. This work an- 
peared in 4to; and although disclaimed by thoaL 

thor on account of its imperfection, yet was so well roci-ived 
by the public, that a second edition came out the followinw 
year, in 1644 he was at court in (piaiity of a gontlcuian 
in waiting, wluMi he was chosen to attend the marshal do 
Guebriant, charged with conducting the princess Wary de 
za^^a Into 1. oland, in order to her marriage with La- 
dislaus IV. Onr author returiuMl with the amliassadivss 
the following year, and printed in 1647, at his own cx- 
pence, a relation of the journey, vvhicb was very enter¬ 
taining. 

Having taken orders in the church, he was made al¬ 
moner to the king, and collated to the priory of Juvigno. 
In 1664, his majesty, out of his special favour, made him 
commander of the order of St. Micliael. FIc had many 
years before begun a translation of the History of Charles 
VI. written by a mo'.ik of .St. Denys, and continued by 
John le Fevre, called of St. Hemy ; but though ihi.s iran.s- 
lation was finished in 16.56, it was not published till 1663, 
and then too came out with a very' small part of those com¬ 
mentaries, w'hich, according to his pronii.se, were to have 
filled two volume.s. He had also piiblcslicd in 16 .j 6, the 
history of the marshal of Guebriant, with the genealogy 
of Budos, and some other houses in Britanny ; and gave 
the public the memoirs of Michael de Casteluau, witli .se¬ 
veral genealogical histories, 1659, in 2 vols. folio, a scarce 
and highly-valued edition. He eontinued to employ hiiu- 
.self in writing other pieces in the same way, some of which 
were published after his death, w-liich happened in 1675. 
Le Long and others are of opinion that Laboureiir had 
.some hand in the two last volumes of Sijlly*s Memoirs. 
He had a brother named Louis Le Laboureiir, who was 
bailiff of Montmorency, and author of several pieces of 
poetry. He died in 1679. These also had an uncle, 
Claude Le Laboureur, provost of the abbey ofLMsle Barb^ 
upon the Seine, near Lyons, who, in 1643, puhlislied 
“ Notes and Corrections upon the Breviary of Lyons and 

in 1665, 1681, and 1682, “ Les Mesures de L*Isle Barbc, * 
i. e. an historical account of every thing relating to that 
abbey ; but the little caution which be observed in speak¬ 
ing of tiie chapter of St. John at Lyons obliged him to re- 
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sign his provostship, and raised him an enemy in the per¬ 
son of Bosiaii d’Anoy, a prchcndury of liin church, who, 
in refuted his “Notes aJid Corrections,” and his 

“ Merjsi’.res” iji i6riS, in t ’.o publications, the first entitled 
“ L’ \p()logi** de risglise? de Lyon and the other, “ His- 
toivc de I’Abbaie do I’IsIc Barbe.” Dorn. Claude published 
“ '\ d’lfMti'.t; of the Origin of Arms, against Menctrier,” 
and “ A genealogical History of the House of St. Colombe,” 
which \v,!s printed in liiTl.).* 

LACAiUiV (Gii,i£s),a French Jesuit, was born in 160.?, 
and became successively profe.ssor of polite liler.iture, plii- 
losojrhy, aud tbeoiogv ; perfornted missions; and went 
through several {Icparunents of business in his society. 
Among all his avocations, he foumi time to be the author 
of several iisefn! works relating to the history of his conn- 
try ; the most considerable of which arc, 1. “ Historia Gal- 
liaruiri sub Prccfectis Prictorii Galliarum,” 1672, in 4to. 
2. “ Historia Coioniurnm a (jallis in exieras Nationcs mis- 
saruin,” 1677, in 4to. 3. “ De Uegilnis Franciar et Lege 
Salica.” 4. “Historia Romana,*’ 1671, 4to. I’liis in¬ 


cludes the peritrd from Julius Csesar to Chrnstantinc, and is 
supported and illustrated by medals and other inoniiinents 
of antiquity. 5. “ Nolilia Proviiiciarum Imperii utriusque 
cum Notis,” 1675, 4to. He gave also good editions of 


“ Velh'ius Paterculus;” and “Tacitus de Germania,” with 


learned notes, 


of which Dilliman availed himself in hi.s edi ¬ 


tion of 1726.* 


LACOMBK (Jamhs), a diligent French miscellaneous 
historian, was born at Paris in 1724. Of his nuinerons 


works, which have been all well received, the following 
are the best: “ Aliivge chronologique de THistoire An- 
cienne,” 1757, 8vo. “ De rilisioirc du Nord.” “ De 
PHistoire D’Espagne et de Portugal.” “ Dictionnaire 
portatif des Beaux Arts,” 1759, Svo. “ Le Salon,” 1753, 
12mo. ** Le Spectacle des Beaux Arts,” 1757, i2mo. 
“ Revolutions de PEinpire de la Rus.sie,” 1760, i2ino. 

Histoire de Christine Reine de Suede,” 1762 , i2ino. 


This is his best work, and has merit; but the Kngli.sli trans¬ 
lation of it, publibbed at London, 1766, is said to be pre¬ 
ferable to ilur original, liie time of La Combe’s death is 
not nientioneil.* 


' Niemin, v.»l. XIV —M- r* ri.—Snxii Or.om 

* Al'Jitii.—Old. —S.Tx*! 


* Dirt. II 151 . 
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LACOMBE de Prezel (Honoke), brother of the for¬ 
mer, born at Paris, 17!25, was the aiitliur likewise ^»f inary 
dictionaries, in the taste of the times, which seems to Ihj 
the age among the I'ronch for subjtcting all subjHcts lo 
alphabetical order. The period of his death is likewise 
omitted in onr authority. His most nseful publications are, 
“ Diciionnaire du Cuoyen,” 1761, 2 \ols. Svo. Die- 
tionnaire de Jurisprudence,” llG'i, 3 vols. Svo. “ (.(vs 
I’eiisds do Pope, avee sa vie,” ITtiti, l2mo. “ Dictionnairc 
de Portraits et d’AneiMh)ti's des liotnmes cfdtdtres,” 2 vols, 
8vo, &c. lie is not to be confounded with another author 
of the same time, name, and tuuion, who has left a very 
iisefnl dictionary of old French, 170/), 1 vol. Svo.‘ 

LACTAN'l’iUS (FntMi.'N), or LUCIUS C^ELIUS, or 
CyEClLIUS (Fiiumi.vnus), an emment father of the church, 
was, as some say, an Alrican, or, according to others, a 
native of Fermo, a town in the mandie of Ancona, whence 
he is supposed to have taken liis snrnanie. Arnobins was 
his preceptor. He studied rhetoiic in Africa, and with so 
great reputation, that Constantine the Homan emperor 
appointed him preceptor to his son Crispus. This brought 
him to court; but he was so far from giving into the plea- 
sures or corruptions incident to that station, that, amidst 
very great opportunities of amassing riches, he lived so 
j)oor as even frecjiiently to tvant necessaries. He is ac¬ 
counted the most eloquent of all the ecclesiastical I.atin 
authors. He formed himself upon Cicero, and wrote in 
such a pure, smooth, and natural, sulc, and so much in 
the taste and manner of the Roman orator, that he is ge¬ 
nerally distinguished by the title of “ 't he CJiristian Ci¬ 
cero.” We have several pieces of his, the principal of 
which is his “ Institutiunes Divinte,” in seven books, com¬ 
posed about the year 320, in defence of Christianity, 
against all its opposers. Of this treatise he made an 
abridgment, of which we have only a part, and added it 
to another tract, “ De Ira Divina.” In 1777 the late sir 
David Dalryinple lord Hailes, published with notes a cor¬ 
rect edition of the filth book “ De .lustitia,” Edin. 12aio. 
Lactantius had before written a book ** De Operibus Dei,” 
in which he proves the creation of man, and the divine 
provideiKje. St. Jerome mentions other works of our au¬ 
thor, as “ Two Books to /Esclepiades“ Eight Books of 


1 Diet. Hist. 
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1-etters a book entitled “ The Festin,” composed bofore 
lie went to Nicoinedia; a poem in hexameter \orsc, con¬ 
taining a description of Ins journey thither; a treatise 
entitled “The Grammurian and another, “ De Fcrsecu- 
tione.” Concerning this last tract, there are vai ions opi¬ 
nions. Dr. Lardner, alter stating the evidence on both 
sides, seems inclined to deny that it was written by Tac- 
tantins. He allows, however, that it is a very valuable 
work, eontaininir a slit>rt account of the sutlorimrs of Chris- 
tians under several of llie Koinan emperors, fioni the death 
and re'«urrcction of Christ to Dmelesini ; and then a par¬ 
ticular Insicrv of the pers<‘cnt!on e\< iteti by that cnijicrc.r, 
with the causes and springs of it; as well as the miseiable 
deaths of its chief insiruinems, 'riie Icarnod judge above 
mentioned, who published a translation of this work in 
17S2, Edin. 12njo, lias also cxammcil the opinions of those 
who have treated of US amlicnticily, with tar mor'* aente- 
ness than Lardner, and conclmles with Balu/.'’, Mosheim, 
and other eminent critics, that the treatise “ l)e Murtibns 
Persecuiornni” was viriiten by Lact.intins, Lord Ilailes’s 
preface is a master-piece of critical iin]Uirv, nor arc bis 
notes and illiisl rations, which occupy one hall of tjio volnme, 
of less merit or utility. 

•Some works have unquestionably hecn erroneously at¬ 
tributed to Laciaiitins ; as the poem called “ 'I ho IMue- 
nix,” which is the production of a pagan, and not ol a 
('hristian. 'i'he ip.nem “■ I'pon Easter,” indei'd, appears 
to have been written liy a (.'hristian, l)ut otm who lived 
after the lime of l.aciantins; that “Of the Passion of 
Christ’’ is not in his style. The “ Arguments upon tlie 
Metamorplioses of (^\i(),” and the “ Notes iipijii the 
baid of Statius,” hav ‘ for liieir true autlior Luciaiujii/) I’la- 
cidius the grammari.'in. 

The character (d' l..u t:intins as a Christian wiitm* is, tli.a 
he refutes paganism with great strength of reasoning, but 
treats divinity too miici) as a philosopher. He did not un¬ 
derstand thoroughly the nature of the Christian mysteries, 
and has fallen into several eirors. His works have gonj 
through a great number of editi(uis, the first of which was 
published at Rome, in 1468, folio; and the last, which is 
the most ample, at Paris, 1748, in 2 vols. 4to.‘ 

’ Cxvf, vot. I,—Dup!n—Mosheim—L»r<tner'i Works.—Sath Orioniiist. 
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LACY (John), a dramatic writer, who flourished in the 
reign of king Charles II. was born near Doncaster in York¬ 
shire, and was at first bred a dancing-master, but after¬ 
wards went into the army, having a lieutenant’s commis¬ 
sion and warrant as quarter-master under colonel Charles 
lord Gerrard. The charms of a military life, however, he 
quitted to go upon the stage, in which profession, from 
the advantages of a line person, being well shaped, of a 
good stature, and well proportioned, added to a sound cri¬ 
tical judgment, and a large share of comic humour, he ar¬ 
rived at so great a height of excellence, as to he univer¬ 
sally admired ; and in particular was so high in the esteem 
of king Charles H. tliat his majesty had his picture painted 
in three several characters, viz. Teague in the ** Com¬ 
mittee,” Scruple ill the “ Cheats,” and Galliard in the 
“ Variety wliich picture is still jireserved at Windsor- 
casth;. His cast of acting was chiefly in comedy ; and his 
writings ore all of that kind, he being the author of the 
four following comedies; 1. “ Dumb J.ady,” UJ72, 4to, 
’1. “Sir llerenles Bufloon,” lo84, ko. 8. “ Old'rroop,” 
l()9S, 4to. 4. “Sawney the Scot,” 1698, 4to. The se¬ 
cond of then' was m.t brought on the stage till three years 
after the aiuhor’s death, wliich happened on the 15lli of 
Seplember, 1(581.’ 

I.ACYDKS, a celebrated Greek philosopher of Cyreite, 
the disciple of Arcesilaus, and his successor in the aca¬ 
demy, devoted himself early to study, and, in spite of po¬ 
verty, became a very skilful philosopher, and very jileas- 
ing in ids discourses, teaching in a garden which was given 
him by vVitalus, king of Pergamus. 'I'his prince also in¬ 
vited him to court, but Lacydes replied, that the portraits 
of kings should be viewed at a distance. In somethings, 
however, like the rest of his brethren, he descended from 
philosophy to the littlenesses of common mmi. He hatl a 
goose who attended him every where, and when slio died 
he buried her as magnificently as if she had been his sou 
or brother; and his death, which happened in the year 212 
B. C. is attributed to excess in drinking. Lacydas fol¬ 
lowed the doctrines of Arcesilaus, and affirmed that w’C 
ought not to decide on any thing, but always suspend our 
judgment. His servants frequently look advantage of this 
maxim to rub him, and, when he complained of it, main- 

* Biog. Dram.—Dodd’a CU, ili£> 
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tained that he was mistaken; nor could he, on his own 
principles, make any reply ; but, growinjf weary at last of 
being plundered, and they still urging that he ought to 
suspend his judgment, he said to thetri, “ ChildreUj we 
have one metliod of disputing in the schools, and another 
of li\ ing in onr families ” * 

l-ADVOCAT (John BAUtisr), an nscfnI and agreeable 
French writer, was born Jan. J, 1709, at V’auxcouleurs, in 
(•Ir.nnp.igne, whero bis father was a magistrate, fle.stu- 
die I m his nati\e place, but particularly at Pout-a-mous- 
80 t), where iic was called “ the prince of philosophers,” an 
ac; Jensieal tnle given to those who distinguishcil them- 
selves hv thi'ir t dettu and ajtplieatioti. Being intc*ndeJ 
foi the < hnn h, he was sent to iho seminary of Si. l.onis in 
Paris, where he remain* d five* Vv'‘ars. He alterwards took 
the degree of hacholor of <li\inity, was ;nlmitte<i of the 
house ot the Sorhonne in 17‘i t, and ot the society in I73n, 
being then iti his hctmtiateship ; but after (itiishing that 
cari'cr wiihe<|nal ardour .'iid lepnlation, he w^as placed 
ill th(5 .second rank, ainoni> more than I 10 competitors. 
He took a doctor’s tiegree Juiu' I7;’S, ami afierwanksservi'd 
the iMiracv of Grenx, and l)om-h'emi, to which he inui 
b(5cn !iom;naLed b\ Ins liish(»p. 'Phis prelate proposed lo 
lavt' M. l,ad\(KMl neai him, fix him m his cliapter, and 
place iii. wlioh* < ouli<lcn<'e in him ; bur the Norhouiie dtd 
not giw tile hishop lime to exccuie Ids plan ; lor one ot 
their ro\al pi ole soi >lups Incoming \a. .mt !)■, 'lie resigiui- 
nation of M. rhiern, chain'cllor of the churcli and univer- 
siiv of Paris, they haaene 1 to ajjpomi .M. L idvocat to it, 
January 1 l» 1740. Our new juole.'-or was unahle to con- 
tiiiue his lei lures more than two years and a hall, from a 
disorder of liis lungs, thought hy t!u* physicians to he in- 
ciirahk', but of w'iiicb he at length cured hmisi-lf by con- 
suiting the best authors. In the mean time he wrote two 
tracts, one “ on the Proiifs of religion,” the other, ** on 
the (’onncih,” both which are v.alued by catholics. In 
October 1742, he resigned his chair to he librarian to the 
Sorlionnc, an ofUre tlnm vacant by the iircmaturo death of 
the abhc Guedier de St. Auhin, and made use of the leisure 
this situation aflorded, to improve himself in the learned Ian- 
gnage.s, which he had never neglected in tlie midst of Ins 
otlu studies. He was often consulted by I.onis, duke of 

• Uiogetiri Stanli y’s tiiU. ot ' >•' Hi •.—Uruvk'i 
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Orleans, first prince of the blood, who, among other things, 
wished to become acquainted with the original language of 
the holy scriptures. M. Ladvocat took advantage of his 
situation with this prince to represent to him what great 
and important benefits religion would derive from the 
establishment of a professor who should explain the holy 
scriptures according to the Hebrew text. M. the duke 
iininediatoly comprehending all the good which would re¬ 
sult from this professorship, realized it in 1751, and chose 
M. Ladvocat to fulfil its duties ; desiring that for that time 
only, without any precedent being drawn from it in future, 
the offices of librarian and professor, which till then had 
been incompatible, might center in one person. M. Lad¬ 
vocat was no sooner appointed to this professorship, than 
lie considered by what means he might procure scholars 
to it; in wliich he was again seconded by the pious liberality 
of its august .''onndcr. The seminary of the Holy Family, 
endowed by Anne of Austria, ofl'ered choice subjects the 
tliike assembled them, and revived that seminary by pay¬ 
ing the debts wliicii bad been necessarily contracted in 
repairing its buildings. The extinct, or suspended fel¬ 
lowships, rose to new existence, and were no longer given 
but to deserting competitors; an emulation for under- 
staniling scripture inspired the most indilFcrent, and all 
the students in divinity hastened to receive lectures from 
the Orleans professor. The example was followed by some 
other communities, and this school, which seemed at first 
likely to be deserted, had the credit of training up many 
men of great talents. M. Ladvocat died at Paris, Decem¬ 
ber 1765, by which event the house and society of the 
ISorboune lost one of its most learned members, the faculty 
of theology one of its most ingenious doctors, and religion 
one of its ablest defenders. There is scarce any kind of 
knowledge uhich he had not pursued ; philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, the learned langnages, history, theology, the holy 
scripture, all fixed his attention. Assiduous and deliberate 
study had made tlie Greek and Latin fathers familiar to 
liim : no monument of ecclesiastical antiquity had escaped 
his researches; but his peculiar study was to find the true 
sense of the sacred books; and the theses which he caused 
to be maintained on the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the 
Hook of Job, at which the most distinguished among the 
Ictarned were present, prove the utility of his labours. A 
genius lively and penetrating, tincouuiion and extensive. 
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accurate and indefatigable; a ready and retentive memory, 
a delicate and enlightened feeling, a decided taste formed 
from the best models of antifinity* a clear and impartial 
judgyient, a fertile, singular, and natural imagination, and 
a conversation, which, without seeking for ornaments of 
style, tiever failed to prove agreeable and interesting, cha- 
racteri'/ed the scholar in IVI. Ladvoeat, and gained him the 
regard and esteem of all with whom he had any intercourse 
or eonneciions. lie was frequently consiiketl on the ntost 
intiicato and i[)!|)ortiu:t points, by [lersonr. <if the greatest 
distinction in ihlt.retit (lepartments, while his uniform con- 
diK 1, toll <tf C l..dour and simplicity, tender and emnpas- 
sionaie, honest iir.d virtuous, remlered him, though always 
far Irom attlncnce, the resource of indigent men of letters, 
and made inm a kind relation, an excellent friend, beloved 
bv all who had aiiv intercourse with him, aiul a most va- 
luablt; uuMiilutr of society in gom'ral. His works are, A 
Hebrew Clrammar,*’ 1758, Svo; “The Historical Dic¬ 
tionary,” 4 vols. S\o, reprinted several times during his 
lite; “'riaetatns de Cotisiliisa “ Dissertation on Psalm 
^7, F\m*gat Deus;” “ f.cttres sur rAntorite vies Texte.t 
ongiiianx de I’Kcritnrc Sainte;” “ .lugemcns surquehjties 
iionvv'ilesI'raductions de rFcrituro .Saint'*, il’aprv'*s !e 'I’v'xte 
Hchrvui,” 'I'ho lour last wmc publisheil alter l)i.s d(*alh. 

I.ailvocat a.ssisted in the “ l^ict. Geographi(|iu',” which 
lias ajipeared nniier the name of i\J. the abhi'* de Vosgiens, 
the best edition of wliieh is that of 1772, Svo. llv* had 
planned several other works which ho had not time to 
tini.sh, i)ut which wore imp itiently expected even in foreign 
counuies. * 

LAKH. Sec B VMBOCCIO. 

L.'\K'l’ (John di:), an author of the .scventconlli century, 
distinguished by his knovvltulge in history and geography, 
was born at Antwerp, and <licd there in 1<>K), lc*avmg 
some very useful works behind him: 1. Novas f)rbis,’* 
Ley'den, 1633, folio. He translated it himself into krencli; 
and it vvas printed again at Leyden in 1640, in folio. 2. 
“ Historia Naturalis Brasilia*,” in folio, with ruts. 3. “ De 
Hegis Hispania; llegnis et Opibus,” in 8vo. 4. “ Kes- 
publica Belgarum.” 5. “ Gallia.” 6. “Turcici Imperii 

’ Diet. Hist. In this article we have principally followol the .irrount hy 
Laclvocat’s snccesbor in the last eilitioii of his “ Diet. Hist.” Many Fieneli 
writfra spoke disrespectfully of t.advorat at the time of his death j but it is to *»« 
r-inarked, that be was no inend to the Lucyeiopcdists. 
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Status.” 7. “ Persici Trnperii Status.” The four last 
works are part of the little books called “ Respublicaj,” 
amounting to about forty volumes, printed by Elzevir in 
24to, and treat in a general way of the climate, produce, 
religion, manners, civil and political government, of^hese 
several states; and have served at least as a good model for 
future improvements. A more considerable work employed 
the last years of Laet’s life; an edition of “ Vitruvius,” 
which was printed also by Elzevir, 1649, in folio; accom¬ 
panied with the notes of learned men, and pieces of other 
writers upon the same subject. Laet was engaged at one 
time in a controversy with Grotiiis, which gave the latter, 
according to Burigny, a good deal of uneasiness, 'fhe dis¬ 
pute was respecting the origin of the Amcrican.s, on which 
subject Grotius wrote with Ic.ss knowledge of it than 
might have been expected. Laet printed his work with 
notes in 1643, and showed that his conjectures were ill- 
founded, and that he had even advanced some facts which 
were not strictly true. Grotius answered, in a piece written 
without temper, entitled “ Adversus obtrectatoreui, o|)aca 
quern bonura facit barba,” but Laet’s positions were not to 
be refuted. * 

LyETUS POMPONIU.S. See POMPONIUS. 

LAFITAU (JosrPH Fkanci.s), a French writer, was born 
at Bourdcaux, and having early entered the schools of liie 
Jesuits, became soon distinguished by a taste for iiisiorv 
and polite literature, and although he never arrive«l at ihc 
wealth of his brother, the subject of the next article, he 
was thought his superior in knowledge and jiidgnient. lie 
made himself known in the literary world by a work cntith vl 

Les JMccnrs dcs Sanvages, comparees aux inccurs dcs 
premiers siccles,” Paris, 17*23, 2 vols. 4to, and 4 vols. 12mo ; 
and by bis ‘‘ Histoire des D^convertes des Portugais dans 
le Nouveau Monde,” 1733, 2 vols. 4to, and 1734, 4 vols. 
12niu. He wrote also “ Hemarquessur le Gin-Seng,” Pa¬ 
ris, 1728, 12mo. The author had been sent as a missionary 
to the Iroquois, and the account he gives of them is the 
most accurate that we have; his comparison between the 
ancients and the Americans is also very ingenious, and 
shews great knowledge of antiquity. One other publica¬ 
tion of his remains to be mentioned, Histoire de Jean 


> Cliaufrpic.—Niceron, vol. XXXVllI.—Surigoy’s Life of Grotius. 
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<le Briciine, emperciir de C/onstaiUinople,’’ Paris, 1727, 
J2mo. IJf died in 17:>5.* 

LAKrrAU (Pei’kr Pkancis), brother to the preceding, 
wjib born in 1085, at Bourdeaux. He entered among tlie 
Jesuits early in life, and distinguished himself by his ta¬ 
lents for the pulpit; but being sent to Rome on account of 
the disputes eoucertung the hull Unigenitus, Clement Xf. 
was so pleased with his lively sallies, liiat he could not part 
with him ; and Lalitau, taking advantage of the pope’s par¬ 
tiality, (piitced his order, and was aiipointed bishop of .Sis- 
teron. His diocese was not nitich cihlied by him at first, 
but in the latter part of his life, he is said to have been an 
example to his clergy, a.id devoted himself wholly to't;pis- 
copal duties. Duclos, however, gives him a shocking elia- 
racter for immorality. He died April 5, HtM-. His attaeh- 
inent to the hull Unigenitus, induced him to publish some 
works written with more ease of styh', than truth as to 
lacts, such as “ llistoirc de la Coiislilntiuii Uuigonitus,” 2 
\ols. 12mo ; the “ History of Clement XI.and some vo¬ 
lumes of Sermons,” ami devotional Iraels.’ 

l/AGNV (I'jioM.t.s KAN'i'i.r oi.), an eminent nuillunna- 
ucian, w.is horn at U)oiis in Being intcmled for 

the bar, he w'as smit to study the law first at the eollege of 
f.^oiis, and next at the university oi''I'liuiilonse ; Init hav¬ 
ing aeeidcnlallv met vvitii Foimiier’s Kuelid, and a (reatise 
on algcina, inathomatics lu*camc his iavounio Svienc-e. In 
he came to Paris, was soon alter ajjpointei! tutor to 
the duke de X'oailles, cU'ct^'fl a meiuber ot the academy of 
sciences, and wu' apj> lU.ied by Uouis XIV. ro\al li\dio- 
graplicr at lioelicfort; 1 nl sixieen years alterwards, he 
uMs recall«‘d Paiis, ami made librarian to the king with 
a eoiisidei.ihlc pmisioii. Hci iliml April 11, 1731', ami in 
his last nunneiiis, when he no longer Knew the persons 
wiio buirounded his bed, one ol them, through a loolish 
curiosity, asked iiim W hat is the sipiare of 12 ?” to vvhieli 
he replied, as it were luechaiiically. I l k His works are, 
I. “ New IMothods for tiie I'Xlruciioii and Apjiroximatiou 
of Roots,” li«U2, 4to. 2. “ Elements of Arithmetic ami 
vMgebra,” 10^7, 12mo. 3. “On the Cuhature of the 

Sphere,” 17u2, 12uio. 4. ‘‘A general Analysis, or Me¬ 
thod of resolving Problems,” publi hed by Richer in 1733, 
4lo. 5. Several Papers in the Memoirs of the Academy, 


* Diet, Ilist. 
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Lagny excelled in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry^ in 
which he made many important discoveries.* 
LAGOMARSINIUS. See MARSIGLIANO. 

LAGRANGE (Josepji Louis), a very eminent matlie- 
roaiician and philosopher, was born at Turin, Nov, ijv>, 
1736, v'herc his father, who had been treasurer of war, was 
in reduced circumstances. In his early days his taste was 
more inclined to classical than mathematical studies, and 
his attention to the latter is said to have been first incited 
by a memoir that the celebrated Halley had composed for 
the purpose of demonstrating the superiority of analysis, 
Erom this time Lagrange devoted himself to his new study 
■with such acknowledged success, that at the age of sixteen 
he became professor of niathematics in the royal school of 
artillery at Turin. When he had discovered the talents of 
his pupils, all of whom were older than himself^ he selected 
some as his more intimate friends, and from this early as¬ 
sociation arose an important institution, the academy of 
Turin, which published in 1759 a first volume under the 
title of “ Acles de la Socidte Privee.” It is there seen that 
young Lagrange superintended the philosophical researches 
of Cigna, the physician, and the labours of the chevalier 
cle Saluces. He furnished Foncenex with the analytical 
part of his memoirs, leaving to him the task of developing 
the reasoning upon which the formulae depended. In 
these memoirs, which do not bear his name, may be ob¬ 
served that pure analytical style which characterizes his 
greatest productions. He discovered a new theory of the 
lever, which makes the third part of a memoir that had 
much celebrity. The first two parts are in the same style, 
and are known to be also by Lagrange, although be did 
not positively acknowledge them, and they were generally 
ascribed to Foncenex. 

Lagrange, while giving up to his friend these anonymous 
solutions, published at the same time under bis own 
name, theories which he promised to unfold and explain. 
After having given new formulae of maxima and minima, 
and after having shown the insuiBcieucy of tlie methods 
already known, he announced that he would treat of this 
subject, which in other respects appeared interesting to him, 
in a work that he was preparing, and in which from the 
same principles would be deduced all the mechanical pro- 

' Chaufeyie.—Morcri.—Hutton’s Diet, 
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perties of bodies, whether solid or fluid. Thus at the 
early age of twenty-three, be laid the foundation of those 
great works which have attracted the admiration of the 
learned. In the same volume he applied the theory of re¬ 
curring consequences and the doctrine of chances to the 
dillerential calculus, which till his attempt was worked 
indirect methods, but which he established on more gene¬ 
ral principles. , , 

Newton had undertaken to reduce the motion of fluids 
to calculation, and had made researches on the propagation 
of sound. His principles Lagrange found insuftictent, and 
some of his suppositions inaccurate. Tiiis he demon¬ 
strated ; lie founded Ids new researches on the known Ians 
of Dynamics ; hy considering only tiic particles in air that 
arc in a right line, he reduced the problem to that oi’ \ i- 
brating cliords, upon which the greatest geometricians had 
clill'ercil. Ho showed that their ^alcnlat^)n'^ wiav insiilli- 
cient to decide the qticstion. *He thcrefor«' nmlerlook a 
general solution of it by an analysis as new as ingenious, 
by which he reduced at tlie same time an indeflniu* num¬ 
ber of e<piations, and which included continued functions. 
He established more firmly Bernonilli’s theory of the 
mingling of simple and regular \ihralions, showed wutldu 
what limits this theory is accurate, and where it l)CComc.s 
erroneous. Tie tlicn arrived at the construction given by 
Euler, a true construction, tliongh cll-.covf i» d without any 
rigorous calculations. He uKo answered D’Alembcrt’.s ob- 

^ O 

jeclions. Euler perceived the merit of the new method, 
which he made an object of his profouiulest meditations; 
but D’Alembert proposed nuineroiis obicciions, whicli La¬ 
grange afterwards answered. Killer’s (iiM nntic<; of this 
memoir was by making Lagrange a member of the .Academy 
of Berlin, which he announced to him, Oct. l’O, 17 *19, in 
a letter handsomely acknowledging the merit of his dis¬ 
coveries. 

Euler’s admiration of our young maliiematieian involves 
the origin of Lagrange’s discoveries, as lie himself after¬ 
wards related. The first attempts to determine the 7na.v- 
ima and minima in all indefinite integral forinulrr* were made 
by means of a curve of the quickest descent, and hy the 
Isoperimeters of Bernouilli. Euler reduced them to a 
general method, w'hich, however, had not that simplicity 
' which is desirable in a work of pure analysis. Euler him¬ 
self thought so, but thought at the same lime that it was 
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conformable to truth, and that by means of sound meta¬ 
physics .. might be made extremely evident; hut this task, 
he said, he left to those who made metaphysics their study. 
Whde the mctapliysicians took no notice of this appeal, 
Lagrange’s emulation was excited, and he soon discovered 
the solution that Kuler had despaired of, by analysis; and 
iri giving an account of his process, he said that he con¬ 
sidered it not as a metaphysical principle, but as a neces¬ 
sary result of the laws of mechanism, as a mere corollary 
of a more general hiw, wliich he afterwards made tlic basis 
of his celebrated work, entitled “ Mecanique analytique.’* 
\Ve see also the germ of this work in the paper he wrote 
when the Academy of sciences proposed as a prize ques¬ 
tion, t!.e theory of tlie moon’s lihration, on which subject 
he hud an opportunity to apply the principles of his analy¬ 
tical discoveries. He wrote also an equally able memoir on 
another prize subject by the same academy, the theory of. 
Jupiter’s satidlitos; and as the sid)ject was not exhausted 
in this memoir, it was his intcMUiun to return to it and en~ 
hirge his researches, but his other more pressing engage- 
iiientK prevented him. 

In the mean time, as the society of Turin was not. (piite 
to his taste, he had a strong desire to Itecome personally 
ac([iuiinte(i with those scientific men at l^aris, with w'hoia 
lie had correspomleiu-e ; and an opportunity ofl'ering, he 
visiteil that city, and was kindly rei:eived by D’Alembert, 
(Mairant, C’ondorcct, Fontaine, Nollet, ^c. Soon after, 
either fr«»m his well-known and well-earned fame, or in 
consv'quenee of the recommendation of his friends, he was, 
in 1iippt)inted director of the Berlin academy, torpiiy- 
sico-nuuliemutieal sciences. Here, as he was a torcigner, 
lie had some prejudices to overeoiiie ; but by a ililigent ap¬ 
plication to the duties of his ojlice, and by steering clear 
of all contests and parlies, political or religious, ho soon 
gained universal esteem, and enrielied the memoirs of the 
Academy of Berlin by a vast number of highly interesting 
jjiiper.s, which, iiovtever, are but a part of what twenty 
years enabled him to proiluce. He iiad among other things 
published liis “ Mecanique analytique” at Paris, to which 
city he again removed on the death of Frederic, which oc¬ 
casioned great changes in Prussia, some of which it was 
supposed would atfect the literary world. The successor 
of Frederic indeed was reluctant to pari with such an orna- 
ukcnt to tile academy, and granted leave of absence on 
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condition that Lagrange should coniisnic to contribute to 
the Beilin meiiioirs; and tise xoIimiu*^ t ,v 171*3, and 

i803, show that he was lauhfnl lu lii>. ci!j 4 ,:!gi''nent. 

In 17.S7 1 arrange came to Baris to t.ike his scat in the 
Academy ol science";, ol' winch he had heen ;i hnei'^n inem- 
her lil’leen years; and in ordir to give hnn (he right of 
voUng in all ihc.ir di hheralions, ihi", iitie was ciiangcd into 
that of vc"teian j)iMi-,i(iinM’. W hen the leutlniMn look place, 
he lost Ins jn iision, winch he did not > > inio li iv-.i.iid as he 
did the danger", which tlircaleiicd IncixUnre and i.n di/.atum. 
When the new nisliiniioits wi ie foimed, mk U a man could 
not be o\erl(>ol\cd. lie was hist appoinii d pii'U -sor of the 
Normal school, hnt tins was of shod dni.inon, l-i tin; !’»)- 
!•. technic schoo!, iiowevrr, he found an oppoi inini^ to re- 
fnrn to the cnlti\aii>in ol the ".cience ol analysis, and now 
dt'teloped tho.-,c ide e, the oiigin ot which was coni,inied 
in two ini'ino'is th.a he piihlishcsl in 177-, in Older 
to show the ti l! j inctapht s’.cs oi the di:U"rential and in- 
legral ca'cnlos, -Vi liiat inne lie piddisimd Ids “ Lonc- 
tions anal} tuples,and “ Lceons siir he t ah iile,” whicli 
i>a-sed 'liroiigli sexeial editwni^. He also puhlislied aliout 
the same time his “'I'raite dc resolution niimeriipic des 
Jupiations,’' with noti's on sevei.d points ol the tlieor} ol 
A1 gehiaic I'ijuations. He also inslorlook a new edition of 
liis Mecanujiie unalytiijuc,” and lahotned at U witii all 
tile ardour ol Ills be"'t <.lu\s; but so inncli applicaiion 
iirougbt on weakness and laiiiungs, ehoiii the end of 
March lSi;5, a liecay of natme was va.iidc, winch Icnni- 
nuted in ins disitli on April io 

Lagrange Inul lUitniMlIy a. good consiinilion, and by 
leuipiMMiice an,! a tranquil phu:.-I mind, his lii\* wms pio- 
longiul to sew ein v-six years, almost ilu w hole of which 
were detoted to scientific pnrstnis ; and si‘ imuh wcie ids 
thonglits engaged on these, tliai in his inieiconrse with 
society, he v\as more fre.i|uently iiieditaiing on some fa¬ 
vourite mathematical subject, liian t.iking any share in 
conversation. When he did, his manner was timid and 
respectful, and he seemed to be soliciting rather than im¬ 
parting that infonnatiun with which his mind was so amply 
stored. As lie bad an aversion to have his portrait taken, 
a sketch of him was taken by stealtli, from wbicli tbe. 
bust was formed now in the library of the Institute. If 
his fame might be supposed to rest on any seleitiuii from 
his numerous works, we might instance his Mecanique 
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analytique,” and “ Fonciions analytiqucs,” as unquestion¬ 
ably the most prorout 2 <i and important. “ By means of his 
successful labours,” says his eulogist, “ mathematical 
science is at present like a great and beautiful palace, the 
foundations of wliiclt he renew'ed, fiKcd the summit, and 
in which It is im])ossible to take a step without discovering, 
with admiration, monuments of his genius.” 

Lagrange was, as before noticed, one of the founders of 
the acadoniy of Turin ; director, during twenty years, of 
the Bc’rlin academy, foreign associate of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, member of the Imperial Institute and of 
the Board of I.ongitndc ; senator and count of the empire, 
grand otlicei* of the legion of honour, and grand-cross of 
the impel iai order of ic-union,* 

LACjPKiJPK (1.05 is), a painter of histories on ceilings, 
staircases, hall.*;, ike. and an assistant and imitator of Ver- 
rio, was horn in France; and his father being master of 
the menagerie at Versailles, he had Louis XIV. for his 
godfather, and after him he was named. At first he was 
intended for the chnreb, and was placed in the Jesuits* 
college for education; hnt, hroing a hesitation in his 
speech, and having exhibited some taste in draw'ing, the 
king recommended to his parents to bring him up to the 
profession of painting. He then studied in the school of 
Le Brim, and in the royal academy of Paris; and made so 
much progress, that, in 1683, at the age of twenty, he 
came to England, and was immediately employed by Ver- 
rio upon the large work at St. Bartholomew’s hospital ; in 
which he succeeded so well, that he soon obtained consi¬ 
derable employment on his own account, and executed a 
great number of ceilings, halls, and staircases, in the 
houses of the principal nobility of the country, particirtarly 
at lord Exeter’s at Burleigh, at Devonshire house, Picca- 
dill}’, Petworth, and Blenheim. King William gave him 
lodgings at Hampton Court, w'here he painted the “ La¬ 
bours of Hercules,” and repaired the large pictures called 
“ The Triumphs of Caesar,” by Andrea Mantegna. His 
talents were not of a cast to demand very high respect, but 
they were fully equal to the mode in which they were em¬ 
ployed, which requiring a certain portion of ingenuity, is 
a certain waste of talents of a superior class. In a few 

• From Dclambre’s elaborate Life of Lojrattg**, obligingly conunnnirated by 
lit, Kelly of riusbury.&qiuio. 
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years, it is probable, Ills name will rcjiosc for perpetuity 
on the records of history, and the unlucky satire of Pope, 
** where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Lajjnerrc.’ He 
died in 1721, and in a place very seldom disturbed by such 
an event, viz. in the theatre of Drnry-lane. He had gone 
there to see the “ Island Princess” acted for the beneiit of 
his son, who was newly enieretl upon the‘-luge as a singer ; 
blit, before, the play began, he was seized by an apoplexy, 
and carrieil away senseless.' 

LAGUNA (Am)RI-.u'), a physieian, born at Segovia in 
! lyy, was high in ihe confidence of the emperor t’harles 
V. at wliost Court he passed a consiilerable p ut of lu^ life. 
He published “ YVmioiatioii': upon Dioscoi l iesand an 

Epitome of the W'orks cjf Galen,” u'llh a, Itle of this 
author ; and “ A 'IVeatise of and aleasiues.” Ho 

was a respectable eritie, and died in l.Vio." 

LAINEZ (Ai.i A \\1K ){\ a Erench p(n‘t, was born in 
IdeU, at Gliiinav, in H.uiiauit, and vva- of ilu* sanui family 
with fatlier I.aine.:, scn ond geiu'ral of tli(: .K snitSj the siib- 
lect of our nextartiele. II«* was (“durated at llheims, where 
ills wit procured him an acipi.untani’e wiili the ebief per¬ 
sons ot tlie town, ami an .ubiiili.iiiec' amongst the IhsL com-. 
paiiit‘s. At length he eame to J'.iris, an.I attended the 
cjievalicr Golberi, colonel oj llie reppment of f'liampagne, 
to whom he read lectiirt's upon Livy ami Tacitus. Nmeral 
other oUu ers of the army attended tlicst; lecinres, making 
their reniaiks, and proposing their tiiilienlties, wlileh pro- 
ilnced very agreeable and useful conversations. Having, 
however, a ramliiing disposition, be quitted lliis society, 
travelieil into (^rijcce, and visited the isles of the Arcin- 
[leiago, Coustaniniople, Asia iMinor, Palestine, JCgypt, 
Malta, and Sicily, 'i’iience lie made a tour through the 
principal towns of Italy, and, returning iliroiigh Switzer¬ 
land into Erance, arrived at Chnuay, where lie resided in 
tthscurity for two yeais, until the abbe Eaultncr, intemlant 
of Hainault, having received orders from the king to seize 
some scandalous libel.s tiiat were handed ahout upon the 
frontier of i*landers, forced himself l>y violence into his 
chamber, on suspicion of being one of ttie authors of these 
There he found Lainez wrapped up in an old mo.'-ning- 
gown, surrounded with a heap of papers, all in the greate.t 


I W'alpole’s Anecdotes.—Piikingtun and Strutt —P.sfs'j Cyi,lt)p3''lia, 
? Mureri,—Ditt. flia.—Saxii 0(nuaiH»t, 
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confusion. He accosted him as a guilty person, and seiz¬ 
ed his papers. Lainoz answered with modesty, proved the 
injustice of the suspicion; and the examination of bis 
papers, which consisted of verses, and minutes of his tra¬ 
vels, added conviction to his arguments. The abb6 Faul- 
trier was much pleased to find him innocent; and, having 
had this occasion of knowing his merit, took him home 
with him, furnished him with apparel, of which at this 
time he stood very much in need, gave him lodging and 
diet, and treated him as a friend. Four months after, 
Lainez followed his benefactor to Paris, and lived with 
him at the arsenal; but, in half a year’s time, finding the 
little restraint this laid him under not at all agreeable to 
his spirit, he obtained leave to retire. 'Phis being granted, 
he made an excursion to Holland, to visit Bayle ; and then 
crossed tlio water to England, whence, at last, he returned 
to settle at Paris, where he passed his days betwixt st.idy 
and pleasure, especially lliat of the table. He was, ac¬ 
cording to Moreri, a great poet, a great classic, and a 
great geographer, and, if possible, a still greater drinker. 
Nobody exactly knew where lie lodged. When he was 
carried homeward in any friend’s chariot, ho always ordered 
himself to be set down on the I*ont-neiif, whence he went 
on foot to his lodgings. His friends, who were very nume¬ 
rous, and among them several persons of distinguished 
hirth as well as merit, did not care where he lodged, if 
they could often have the happiness of his company. His 
conversation at once charmed and instructed them. He 
talked upon all kinds of subjects, and talked well upon all. 
He was a perfect master of l-aiin, Italian, Spanish, and of 
all the best authors in each of those languages. 'The 
greatest |)art of the day he usually devoted to his studies, 
and the rest was passed in pleasure. As one of his friends 
expressed his surprize to see him in the king’s library at 
eight in the morning, after a repast of twelve hours the 
preceding evening, Lainez answered him in this distich 
extempore: 

Rcgnat noctc ealix, voUuntur biblia mane^ 

Cum Phojbo Jiacchus dividit imperium.” 

He died at Paris, April IS, 1710. Although he com¬ 
posed a great deal of poetry, w'e have little of it left, as 
lie satisfied himself witli reciting his verses in oompativ, 
without communicating them upon paper. The greatest 
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part of his pieces were maie Ift \ * 

and extempore ; so that they arc short, hut spflgWp 
full of wit, and very ingcnujui^. A collection of them was 
published at the Hague in 8vo. Almost ail his 

papers came into the hands ol' Dr, Chamhou, his piiy''iciun.‘ 

J.AINKZ (JaMI-s), a .Spaniard, and celebrated general 
of the JeaUJts, in uhieh othee hi* succeeded St. IginUius 
after liaving been one ol ins first iliseipies, appeared 
with great distinction at thccoimcil of Trent and eollujuv 
ol Hoi'.'V ; uas nuK’h esteemed lor his {irudeuee, learning, 
and jiiety ; refused the carum.d’s liat, and ilied at Home, 
J.uiiiary IM, Ijca, aged lifiy-tlnee, leaving sDine works in 
l.atin, on “ ProMdence,” “ On the use of the Cup,” and 
*‘On Women’s painting and dress,” &.c. Tather'l'lieophilnsi 
Uaynand atirilmtes to him also “'I’ho Deelaraiions on the 
Constitutions of the Jesuits;” while others helievo that 
Lame/ diew up the eotisiitiUions tliemselves, aliedgmg, in 
support of this opinion, that they discover too much pene¬ 
tration, strength of genius, and ivlined policy, to Imvc 
been the work of St. Ignatius. In the first eoisgre oition 
after that saint’s death, l.ainez caused an absolute aiitho- 
rity to be granted him, with a perpetuiiv of tlu* general¬ 
ship, and a right of having prisons; ihiis ehanging the 
uprightness and simplicity of the founder’s maxims'for a 
systoin of human policy, which gniile«! ail the nndcrt.ikin«>s 
of the society, and led at le igUi to its dcsirnelion.’ 

LA IRK (fuANCis Xavimi), librarian to the cardinal Lo- 
nienie, a niemlier of various learned academies in Kraiice 
and Italy, professor of l»ib!lograpltv, and meinher of tlie 
Lycenni, was born in ITiiU, at Dole in Kranche-comic, tif 
ropiitahle but poor parents, who, lio.\ever, i.-rocnied iiiiii 
ailmission into the religions house ol the Minims of :,i<; 
native place. Here lus easy access t>) the line iihiarv of 
the order, inspired and graiiiied an early prediUetioii for 
bihliographii ai researches, and laid the loniidaiiun of that 
general knowledge of literary Insiorv ami antcpiitiey for 
which he was afierwarils so much disiingnished, and which 
he im]>rovcd in the course of Ins travels in Krance, fiai\', 
and Greece. lie died at Paiis in I'-toi. fjis u.iids aic. 
1. “ Menioires pour sorv ira I’llistoiro Litterairc dc (jiinhjmjs 
grands homines du l j siecle, avec ini ''•nppl;.mciit an.x \n- 
nales Typographiques ile Maitaire. ’ Thi', of uldch ue 


' Alorcri. --Did l!''t 
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have only the French title, was published in Latin, at Na¬ 
ples in 1776, 4to. 2. “Specimen Historictim Typographiae 
Roinanse XV saeculi,** Rome, 1^778, 8vo. This is the least 
valued of his works. 3. ** Epistola ad abbatem Ugolini, 
&€.” printed at Pavia, but in the title, Strasburgh. 4. 
“ De I’origine et des progres de I’lmprimerie en Franche- 
Comte,” with a catalogue of the works printed there; Dole, 
1784, l2mo. 5. “ Serie dell’ edizioni Aldinc,” written in 
conjunction with the cardinal Lomenie, whose librarian he 
was, as noticed above : of this there have been three edi¬ 
tions, at Pisa, 1790, at Padua, in the same year, and at 
Venice in 1792, 12mo. 6. “ Index librorum ab inventa 

Typographia, ad annum 1500,” Sens, 1791, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This is a catalogue of the books of the fifteenth century, 
belonging to the library of the cardinal Lomenie, and is 
our author’s most useful work. Laire also published some 
papers on subjects of Frcncli antiquities, in the “ Magazin 
Encyclopedique.” * 

LAIRESSE (Gerard), an eminent Flemish painter, was 
born at Liege, in 1640. His father, who was a tolerable 
painter, put his son first to study the belles lettres, poetry, 
and music, to the last of which Gerard dedicated a day in 
every week: but at length taught him design, and made 
him copy the best pictures, particularly those of Bertholet 
FJamael, a canon of that city. At the age of fifteen, Ge¬ 
rard began to paint portraits, and some historical pieces, 
for the electors of Cologne and Brandenburgh, which con¬ 
tributed to make him known, and gave him great reputa¬ 
tion. The case, however, with which he got his money 
tempted him to part with it as easily, and run into ex¬ 
pence. He was fond of dress, and making a figure in tlie 
world; he had also an ambition to please the ladies, and 
fancied that the liveliness of his wit would compensate in 
some degree for the deformity of his person. But one 
of his mistresses, whom he had turned olF, having out of 
revenge wounded him dangerously with a knife, he aban¬ 
doned such promiscuous gallantry, and married. While 
settled at Utrecht, and poor, he was seized with a con¬ 
tagious distemper; and, his wife lying-in at the same time, 
he was reduced to offer a picture to sale for present sup¬ 
port, which, in three days* time, was bought byVyten- 
bprgh, a picture-merchant at Amsterdam, who engaged 


! Diet, Hist.—Dibdio’s BittUomaoiB. 
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him to go to that city. Acoordingly Lairesae settled there} 
and his reputation rose to so high a pitch, that the Hol¬ 
landers esteem him the best history-painter of their coun¬ 
try, and commonly call him their second Raphael; Hems- 
kirk is their first. Yet his style of painting was but a com- 
{X}und of those of Poussin and the old French school. 
While he aimed at imitating the best Italian masters, he 
never avoided those false airs of the head and limbs, vrhicli 
seem rather taken from the stage than from nature; so 
that his works do not rise to the level of true merit. At 
length, borne down with infirmities, aggravated by the 
loss of his eye-sigbt, tie finished Ins days at Amsterdam, 
in 1711, at the age of seventy-one. 

He had three sons, of whom two were painters and his 
disciples. He had also three brothers, Krm'sl, .lames, and 
John : Ernest and John painted animals, and James was a 
(lower-painter. He engraved a great deal iti aquu-furtis. 
His work l orisists of 256 plates, great atnl small, mure 
than the half of which are by his own hand ; the others are 
engraved by Poole, Berge, (daulx'r, ike. Lairesse has 
the credit of an excellent book upon the art, which has been 
translated into English, and jirinled both in 4to and 8vo, 
at London, biu it is thought that it consists only of obser¬ 
vations made by him, and published with the authority of 
his name.' 

LAKE (Arthur), a pious English prol.ite, brother to 
sir Tliomas Lake, knt. principal secretary of s‘ate loJume.'j 
I. and son of Almeric Lake or Du Lake, of Southampton, 
was born in St. Micliael’s parish, and educated for some 
nine at the free-school in that town. He was afterwards 
removed to Winchester school, and thence was elected pro¬ 
bationer fellow of New college, Oxford, of which be was 
admitted juTpetual fellow in In 15^4 he tofik bis 

degrees in arts, and being ordained, was made fellow of 
Winchester college about IGOO, and in IG03 nia.ster of ihe 
hospital of St. Cross. In 1605 he took his degrees in di- 
liiiity, and the same year was installed archdeacon of 
•Surrey. In 1608 he was made dean of Worcester, and in 
December 1616, consecrated bishop of Bath and Wells. 
He was a man of great learning and extensl\o reading, 
particularly in the fathers and schoolmen, then a common 
siiidy ; a»d as a preacher was greatly admired. Fuller 

‘ Argenvtll.*, \iil. IK --r'l'Wing'.on :»nd StruU.— Sir J. ReynoWs’n Work* 
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says he obtained his preferments “ not so much by the 
power of his brother (the secretary) as by his own desert, 
as one whose piety may be justly exemplary to all of his 
order. In all the places of honour and employment which 
he enjoyeil, he carried himself the same in mind and per¬ 
son, showing by his constartcy, that his virtues were virtues 
indeed; in all kinds of which, whether natural, moral, 
theological, personal, or paternal, he was eminent, and 
indeed one of the examples of his time. He always lived 
as a single man, exemplary in his life and conversation, 
and very hospitable.” Walton confirms this character; he 
says Dr. Lake was “ a man whom I take myself bound in 
justice to say, that he made the great trust committed to 
him the chief care and whole business of his life. And 
one testimony of this truth may be, that he sat usually with 
his chancellor in his consistory, and at least advised, if not 
assisted, in roost sentences for the punishing of such of¬ 
fenders as deserved church censures. And it may be 
noted, that after a sentence of penance was pronounced, 
be did very rarely or never allow of any commutation for 
the offence, but did usually see the sentence for penance 
executed ; and then, as usually, preached a sermon of 
mortification and repentance, and so apply them to the 
oftenders that then stood before him, as begot in them a 
devout contrition, and at least resolutions to amend their 
lives ; and having done that, he would take them, though 
never so poor, to dinner with him, and use them friendly, 
and dismiss them with his blessing and persuasions to a 
virtuous life, and beg them for their own sakes to believe 
him. And his humility and charity, and ail other Chris¬ 
tian excellencies, were ail like this.” 

This worthy prelate died May 4, 1626, and Was buried 
ill the catliedral of Wells. It does not appear that he 
published any thing in his life-time; but after his death, 
Wood informs us, there were published several volumes of 
his “ Sermons an « Exposition of the first Psalman 
Exposition of the fifty-first Psalm,” and “ Meditations,” 
all of which were collected in one vol. fol. Lond. 1629, 
with the title of “ Sermons, with religious and divine Medi¬ 
tations,” and a life and portrait of the author. Bishop 
Lake was a considerable benefactor to the library of New 
college, where he also endowed two lectureships, one for 
the Hebrew language, and another for the mathematics. * 

• Atb. 0». vol. l.->Wood’8 Hi-t. of Oxford.—Walton's Lite ef Bp. Sandersoa. 
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fcssor of law at Orleans, was born in that Cllj jSw \ 
1622, He discharged various important offices at Orleans 
with the greatest credit^ as to abilities, and with so much 
integrity, as to be called tlie father of the people. His 
learning also procured him the honour of being appointed 
professor and dean of the university. He died at an ad> 
vanced age, Feb, 5, 1703, leaving several works, the priti' 
cipal of which are, 1. “ Commentaire stir la Coutume 
U’Orleans,” 1677, fol. an edition which is more valued 
than the subsequent one of 1704, in 2 vols. fol. 2. “Trait6 
do Ban et de TArriere Ban,” 1674, 4to. * 

LALANDE (Joseph Jerome Francis), a very cele¬ 
brated French astronomer, was born at Bourg, in the de¬ 
partment of I’Ain, July 1 1, 1732. His father, who was 
possessed of property, intended him for the bar, and sent 
him to Paris to study the law, to which, for some time, he 
applied with so much assiduity, as to answer the most .san¬ 
guine expectations of his friends, when the sight of ait 
obser\ator 3 ' awakened in him a propensity, which deranged 
the projects of his parents, and became the ruling passion 
of his life. He put himself under the instructions of Le 
Mbnnicr, one of the then most celebrated astronomers of 
France, and profited so much by the lessons of bis able 
instructor, as to atl'urd liim the highest degree of satisfac¬ 
tion, who, on his part, conceived for tin; }uung man a 
truly paternal afifection, and was determined to promote 
his interests. An opportunity soon offered; the great 
astronomer Lecaille was preparing to set out for the Cape 
of Good Hope, in order to determine the parallax of the 
moon, and its distance from the earth. To accomplish this 
purpose, it w’as necessary he should be seconded by an 
observer placed under the same meridian, and at the great¬ 
est distance that could be conveniently chosen on the 
globe. Berlin was fixed on, and Le Monnier signified his 
intention of undertaking the business himself, but the mo¬ 
ment when he appeared ready to depart, he had the credit 
to get his pupil appointed in his stead. Frederic, to whom 
Manpertuis had explained the delicacy and difficulty of the 
enterprize, could not forbear shewing some astonishment 
when the j’outhful astronomer was presented to him i 
However,” said he, “ the Academy of Sciences has ap- 

* .\Tor»‘rj.—Diet. Hist.—Saxit OnomasticoB- 
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pointed you, and you will justify their choice.’’ From that 
moment his age, being only eighteen, was an additional 
recommendation; he was admitted at court, welcomed by 
the academy, and became intimate with the most distin¬ 
guished persons at Berlin. On his return, the account 
which he gave of his mission procured him free access to 
the Academy of Sciences, and its transactions were en¬ 
riched every year by important communications from the 
young astronomer. The active part which he took in the 
labours of the academy, was not confined to the astronomi¬ 
cal science: we have from his pen, a description of seven 
arts, as different from each other, as they arc remote from 
the objects of his habitual meditations. He published the 
French edition of Dr. Halley’s tables, ?ind the history of 
the comet of 1759, and he furnished Ciairault with im¬ 
mense calculations for the theory of that famous comet. 
Being charged in 1760 with the compilation of the “ Con- 
iioissance des Temps,” he entirely changed the form of 
that work, and of this collection he published thirty-two 
volumes, viz. from 1775 to 1807. 

In 1764, appeared the first edition of his “ Traite Astro- 
nonuque,” which he afterwards completed, and upon 
which his chief claim to fame rests. Lalande was the first 
who calculated the perturbations of Mars and Venus; and 
in the thcor}’ of Satellites, in which but little progress had 
been made, ho explained a motion which Bailii claimed as 
bis own discoAery. A literary dispute arose out of this 
circumstance, which, however, was conducted with every 
regard to decency; and the probable result, as seen by 
disinterested spectators, was, that both had been led to the 
same discovery. He composed all the astronomical artii ies 
for the “ Encyclopaedia of Yverdun,” those for the sup¬ 
plements to the “ Encyclopedic de Paris,” and those for 
the “ Encyclop6die Methodique,” substituting for the ar¬ 
ticles furnished by d’Alembert, and which he had compile<l 
from the works of Le Monnier, such as were more com¬ 
plete and more modern, from his own observations and 
improved theories. 

To his written works he joined oral instructions during a 
space of forty-six years; for from 1761 he had replaced 
the first master, De Lisle, in the chair of astronomy, in 
the college of B’rance, and gave a new lustre to this curi¬ 
ous part of public instruction in a celebrated school, which 
possessed the most distinguished professors of every kind. 
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and which enjoyed and merited the extraordinary privilege 
of oat-living the tremendous storms of a revolution, and 
escaping the almost universal destruction which levelled 
all around it. As a professor, he taught with .so much 
ability that his school became a seminary of disciples who 
peopled the different observatories of the world. In the 
midst of his other labours he drew up his Voyage d’ltalie,” 
the most complete collection of curious objects that travel¬ 
lers can consult; his “Traite des Canaux and his Bib¬ 
liographic Astronomiquc,” which is an immense catalogue 
of all the works that have appeared on the subject of that 
science. 

In 1793, I.alande published “ Abrcge do Navigation 
historicjuc, theorique, ct praciique,” containing many va¬ 
luable rules and tables; and in ISO'i he puhlisljod a new 
edition of Montucla’s History of Mathomalics, in 4 vols. 4to, 
the last two volnnics being prepared from Montucla’s pa¬ 
pers, with the as^istan(^; of f.a Place, l.a Croix, and other 
French mathematicians. He puhl»she«l also ties yean a col¬ 
lection ol tables of logarithms, sines, tiingciits, &.c. adapted 
to the pocket. 

Associated to almost all the distinguished scientific so¬ 
cieties in the world, ho was their common bond of union 
by the corrospotulences which ho maintained; and ho jtro- 
moted a circulation of intolligenoe Irom one to another. 
He employed lite credit arising from the universal repnta- 
tioii whicii he enjoyed, for the general honolit of the 
sciences and their cultivators. To the extraordinary ar¬ 
dour and activity of his character, ho joined a love (or the 
truth, which he carried to the borders of fanaticism. Kvery 
tlegree of concealment appeared to him unworthy of an 
honest man ; and he therefore, without reserve, uiuneil his 
sentiments on all occasions, and by the hhintness of his 
manners, he sometimes made himself enemies, who nut 
only called in question his real merits, hut who e.xcitcd 
against him a crowd of detractors, and because they could 
not rival his high reputation, they attempted to blast his 
well earned fame, lie was not without his singularities 
and failings, but they were trifling in comparistin of his 
commendable qualities, )ct his long and important services 
were frequently forgotten in the recolleoiion of trivial 
failings. 

Lalande has been charged with profancncss and atheism ; 
but, says the writer of his life whom we have followed, no 
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authority is produced to support such charges, which, it 
true, ought to have been sanctioned by some sort of proof, 
or by well ascertained facts. The facts, however, as giv^n 
•ill the “Biographic moderne,” are these, Uiat, “before 
the Revolution, Lalande made a public profession of 
Atheism: in 1793 he delivered a speech at the Pantheon, 
with the red cap on his head, against the existence of God; 
in 1805 he published a Supplement to the Dictionary of 
Atheists,” by Silvain Mareschal, in which he endeavours 
to prove there is no Deity ; and in support of his opinion 
he cites not only the dead, but even living persons, one 
,of whom, Francis de Nenfehateau, president of the senate, 
strongly protested in the public prints against this charge.” 
In the same work, we are likewise told, that the emperor 
(Bonaparte) ofi being informed of Lalande's conduct, en¬ 
joined him to publish nothing more with his name, in a 
letter dated from the palace at Schoenbrunn, Jan. 18, 1806, 
which was read at a general meeting of the Institute, all 
the classes of which had been especially summoned. The 
substance of this letter is, that M. Lalande, whose name 
had hitherto been united with important labours in science, 
had lately fallen into a state of childhood, which appeared 
now in little articles unworthy of his name, &c. Lalande, 
who was present, rose and said, “ I will conform to the 
orders of his majesty.” 'Phesc are surely facts of the most 
decisive kind, and easily to be refuted, if they have no 
foundation. The editors of the Diet. lUst. borrowing from 
one of his eulogists, make a very poor defence, by saving 
that, “ he always manifested a benevolent disposition, and 
approved himself a man of honour, probity, courage, full 
of activity for all useful things, and of love and zeal in 
behalf of his fellow creatures. To imitate the great bene¬ 
factor is the most worthy homage we can pay to the infinite 
goodness; the suprenu; intelligence which governs the 
universe.” He rendered, however, inestimable service to 
science during his life, and consulted its interests after his 
death, by founding an annual prize to the author of the 
best astronomical memoir, or most curious observation.. He 
died April 4th, 1807, in the 75th year of his age.* 

LALLLMANT (Jamks IMiii.ip), a Jesuit, who died 
1748, left 9 valuable “ Paraphrase on the Psalms,” 12mo, 

’ Rees’s Cyclopaedia, from the ealogies of l)c.T,u!nbie aud Dupont_Diet 
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and several other works: the principal are, “ Lc vi^rltable 
Esprit des Disciples de S. Augustin,” 1705, and 1707, 
4 vols. l2mo; “ Lettre d’un Abbe a uii Ev^que,” &c.; 
** Moral Reflexions, with notes on the New Testament,” 
written with a design to rival those by l\ Quesnel, 12 vois. 
12roo. He speaks much of this Jesuit in his ** Letters to 
the Abbe Margon.” Laliomant was among the warmest 
defenders of the bull UnigenitusJ 

LALLOUETTK (Ambuosk), a French ecclesiastic, was 
born at Paris in 1653, became bachelor of the Surbonne, 
and chaplain of Notre Dame, and took possession of a 
canonry of St. Oportune, 1721, but never enjoyed it 
peaceably. He undertook missions in the pro\inces for 
the re-union of the Protestants, and devoted himself with 
success to the care of souls, and to preaching. He died 
May D, 1724, aged seventy-one. lie was for some time 
in tile congregation of the oratory. His works are, 1. 

Traite de Controverse pour Ics nouveaux Rennis, sur la 
Presence rdclle, sur la Communion sous une Kspece, cl 
sur les Traduct. Fr. de I’Ecriiuie,” 1692, l2mo. 2. “ E.\- 
traits des S. S. Perea de I’Kglise, sur la Morale,” in 4 parts, 
16to. 3. ** An Abridgment of the Life ol Ca'herine An¬ 

toinette de Gondi,” superior-geiuMal of ('alvuiy, who died 
1716, 12mo. 4. An Abridgment ol the “ Lile of Car¬ 
dinal le Camus, bishop of Grenolile,” 12mo. 5. “'I’hc 

History and Abridgment of the pieces wrhten for and 
against Plays and Opcriis,” r2mo; a cnrioti>> work : anil 
6. Pens^es sur les Specta'des,” Orleans, 12mo, an: also 
attributed to him.* 

LAM ANON (Robert Paul), a member of theacadeniy 
of sciences at Paris, and member of the museum in the 
same city, was born at Salon, in Provence, in 1752, of 
an old and respectable family. He w'as dcstineii lur the 
church, and sent to Pans to complete Ids theological stu¬ 
dies. He rose to the digrdty of canon, hut by the death 
of his father and elder brother acquired property, whicii 
enabled him to follow the bent of his inclinations, by de¬ 
voting himself to the physical sciences. He travelled 
through Provence and Daiipliiin:*, and sealed the Alps and 
Pyrenees; “ at the .sight of these vast natural laboratories, 
the bent of his irdnd burst forth instantaneously; he climbed 
to the summit of rocks, and explored tiie abyss ot caverns, 
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weighed the air, analped specimens, and in this ardent 
fancy, having attained the secrets of creation, he formed 
a new system of the world.” Upon bis return home, he 
applied with great ardour to the study of meteorology, 
natural philosophy, and the other branches of the history 
of nature. He spent three years at Paris, and gave to the 
learned societies there many very valuable papers, parti¬ 
cularly a memoir on the Cretans, a memoir on the theory 
of the winds, and a treatise on the alteration in the com^c 
of rivers, particularly the Rhone. He again visited Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy, going first to Turin, where he allied 
himself to the learned of that country; after his return, 
laden with the spoils of the countries which he traversed, 
he employed himself in the arrangement of the interesting 
fruits of his journey. It was at the time when Lainanon 
was preparing for the press his great work on the “Theory 
of the Earth,” that the French government conceived the 
vast project of completing the discoveries of captain Cook; 
the Academy of sciences was entrusted with the care of 
selecting men capable of rectifying the common notions of 
the southerii hemisphere, of improving hydrography, and 
advancing the progress of natural history; they invited, 
at the recommendation of the illustrious Condorcet, La- 
manon to share the danger, and to partake in the glory of 
this great enterprize. He eagerly caught at the oiler, 
hastened to Paris, refused, in a conference with the miv 
nister, the salary offered him, and taking a hasty leave of 
his friends, departed for Brest. On the 1st of August, 
1785, the armament set sail under the orders of La Pc- 
ruuse, an experienced commander: the commencement 
of the voyage was highly prosperous. After some delays, 
and having embraced every opportunity of making ob¬ 
servations, the vessels arrived at the island of Maouna, 
one of the southern archipelago. Lamanon, eager to as¬ 
sure himself of the truth of the accounts of that country, 
debarked with Langle, the second in command. Having 
explored the place, and being upon the point of returning, 
they were attacked by the natives; a combat ensued, ami 
they, with several of the boat’s crew, fell a sacrifice to the 
fury of these barbarians. Thus perished Lamanon, a 
young man ardent in the pursuits of science, disinterested 
in his principles, and a zealous advocate for the interests 
of freedom. His eulogist, jM. Ponce, said of him, “ that 
he seemed born to bring about a revolution in science; 
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Uie depth of his ideas, the energy of his chifSCiBItf 



sagacity of his mind, united to that lively curiosity that 
can draw instruction out of every thing which he saw, and 
which leaves nothing unexplored, would have led him to 


the most valuable discoveries.”' 


LAMBARDE (William), an eminent lawyer and anti¬ 
quary, the eldest son of John Lambarde, alderman of Lon¬ 
don, by Juliana his wife, daughter of William Horne or 
Herne, of London, was born Oct. IS, 1636. Nothing is 
recorded concerning the early part of his education, until 
he entered upon the study of the law, and was admitted 
into the society of Lincoln's-itin, Aug. 16, 1556. Here 
he studied under Laurence Nowell (brother to the cele¬ 
brated dean of St. Paul’s), a man famous for his knowieiige 
of antiquities and of the Saxon tong>ie. Lambarde pro¬ 
filed much by his instructions, considering an acquaintance 
with the customs and jurisprudenc'e of the Suxon times as 
very useful in his profession. The first fruits of his studies 
appeared in a collection and translaiion of the Saxon laws, 
under the title of “ Afxiwovoiixia, sivc* de priscis Angloriini 
legibus, libri,” ISfiS, 4to, republished afterwards, with 
Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” in 1644, by Ahrahain 
Wheelock, who commends highly the elegance of l^am- 
barde’s interpretation. 

In 1570 he appears to have resided at Westcomhe, near 
(ireenwich, of the manor of which he was possessecl, and 
devoted a great share of his labours to the service of the 
county of Kent, but without giving up his profession of 
the law, or his connection with Lincolu’s-inn, of which 
society he was admitted a bencher in 1573. He hud 
finished his “ Perambulation of Kent” in 1570, which 


after being inspected by archbishop Parker, and the lord 
treasurer Burleigh, was published in 1576. From a lc‘tter 
of his to his friend Thomas Wotton, esip it appears that 
his design and researches extended much farther, and 
that he. had already collected materials for a general account 
of Great Britain, of which this was hot the specimen, and 
that he was prevented from proceeding in his plan by dis¬ 
covering tiiat Camden was engaged in one similar. His 
materials, however, were publisheil'from the original MS. 
in 1730, 4to, under the title of “ Dictionarimn Anglias 
Topographicum et Historicum.” Camden, in praising his 
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Perambulation,'' and acknowledging his obligations to 
it, calls the author “ eminent for learning and pietyby 
the latter quality alluding probably to his founding an hos¬ 
pital for the poor at East-Greenwich, in Kent, said to 
have been the first founded by a protestant. The queen 
(Elizabeth) granted her letters patent for the foundation of 
this hospital in 1574; and it was finished, and the poor ad« 
ntitted into it in October, 1576. It was to be called ‘‘The 
college of the poor of queen Elizabeth.” An account of 
its endowment and present state may be seen in our prin¬ 
cipal authority, and in Lysons’s “ Environs.” 

In 1579 Latnbarde was appointed a justice'of peace for 
the county of Kent, an office which he not only performed 
with great diligence and integrity, but endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain and illustrate for the benefit of other magistrates, in his 
“ Kirc narcha, or the Office of the Justices of Peace, in 
four books,” 1581, reprinted eleven times, the last in 
1619. Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentarie.s, re¬ 
commends this work to the perusal of students. He pub¬ 
lished also, “ The Duties of Constables,” &c. 1582, 8vo, 
and reprinted six times. His character and writings had 
now recommended him to the notice of some of the greate.st 
and most powerful people of the realm. In 1589 be had 
a deputation from the lord treasurer for the composition 
for alienations for fines, an office erected in the 18th year 
of queen Elizabeth. In 1592 he was appointed a master 
in chancery by sir John Puckering, lord keeper; and in 
1597 was appointed keeper of the rolls and house of the 
rolls, in Chancery-lane, by sir Thomas Egerton, lord 
keeper. At length, in 1600, he was personally noticed by 
the queen, who received him very graciously, and ap¬ 
pointed him keeper of the records in the Tower. In con¬ 
sequence of this appointment, he had another interview 
with her majesty, Aug. 4, 1601, and presented her with 
an account of those records, which he called his “ Pan- 
decta Rotulorum.” In the mean time he had written, 
though not published, another work, entitled “ Archeion, 
or a Discourse upon the high courts of justice in England.” 
It was not published until 1635, some years after his death, 
by his grand.son, Thomas Lambarde. Of this work there 
are two editions of the same date, but Mr. Bridgman gives 
the preference to that with a preface signed T. L. which 
he thinks the most correct. Mr. Lambarde died Aug. f9, 
1601, at his house of Westcombe, aud was buried in the 
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parish church of Greenwich. A monument was placed 
over him, which, upon the rebuilding of that church, was 
removed to the parish church of Sevenoak, in Kent, where 
is now the seat and burying-place of the family. He was 
thrice married, but left issue only by his second wife. He 
left many MSS. of which Mr. Nichols has given an account; 
and appears to have been an accurate antiquary, and in 
all respects a man of learning and distinction.' 

LAMBEC'IUS (Pktkii), a very learned writer, was born 
at Hamburgh April 13, 1(128, the son of Heino Lambecius, 
who had married a sister of the celebrated Lucas Holstein, 
fn his youth he afforded many proofs of diligence and ge¬ 
nius, and after stud} ing for some time at Hamburgh, was 
advised by his nude Holstein, wiio also offered to defray 
his exjicuces, to pursue his studies iii other setniiiancs. 
With sueli encouragcnieiii he left Hamburgh in Dec. Uil5, 
and uent by sea to Amsterdam, where for eight nionihs lie 
studied the belles leitres, history, and t^eograpliy, under 
G..1. Vossiiis, and Oaspar Bariicns, to whom he had special 
reconiinendatioiis from his uncle, and under other eminent 
teachers. It was here, too, where he first imbilied prin* 
ciples favourable to the Roman catliolic religion, and it 
has been very justly accounted a blot in his character that 
he concealed his opinions for so manv tears, and held of- 
iices whicii ho knew to l>o ineompatihle with them. 

While at Amsterdam, by the juKice of ids uncle, lie 
learned the art. of tlrawing geographical ciiarls. He also 
began to study jurisprudence, and after visiting Leyden, 
and other principal cities in the Nerlujrlands, arrived at 
Paris in September loH*. Here he ivsidctl a year with 
cardinal Barherini, who showed him every kiiuliu'ss in coii- 
sidcralion of his relationship to Holstein; and partly by 
Ids means, and Holstein’s letters of recoimnendation, Lam- 
hecius was adndtieil into considerable familiarity, notwith¬ 
standing his youth, with many of the most learned men of 
the time. Having obtained access to the libraries, he 
availed himself of this opportunity to oxaiidnc some manu¬ 
scripts of importance, and in consequence puiilishcd his 
“ Prodronius lucubrationum criticorum in Aiili (^ellii 
Nodes Atticas, uiia cum disscrtatione* de vita et nomine 
A. Gelid,” Paris, lt'47, Svo. Grono\ins reprinted this 

• Life by Mr. Nichols, In Mit Bibl. T-ipy;,. Itrilan. N-». XIJI.—Bmlgman’s 
Legal (Lblincr.'ipliy. 
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in his edition of Gelliiis, 1706, 4to. Lambecius also col¬ 
lected materials, while at Paris, for an edition of the anti¬ 
quities of Constantinople, which did not, however, appear 
until 1655, when it was printed at Paris, under the title 
“ Syntagma originutn et antiquitatum Consta^inopolita- 
rum,” &c. Gr. et Lat. fol. 

In 1647 he went to Italy, still under the direction of 
Holstein, whom he met there, but who had much reason 
to be dissatisfied with his conduct towards him, which was 
not respectful. What other faults Lambecius may have 
been guilty of, are not clearly explained ; one at least, 
we hope, was not true, that he disgusted his uncle by pro¬ 
posing to steal some manuscripts before he left Rome. 
After remaining nearly two years at Rome, Lambecius re¬ 
turned to France, and went to Toulouse, where he studied 
law for a year. He again went to Paris, resumed his ac¬ 
quaintance with his former literary friends, and consulted 
the libraries for materials to enrich a history of the city of 
Hamburgh, which he had undertaken ; but at the request 
of his parents, he returned home in 1650. About a year 
after, he was appointed professor of history, and com¬ 
menced his office in January 1652, with an oration on the 
connection of history with other sciences, “ De historiaruni 
cum cseteris sapientim et literaruin studiis conjunctione.'' 
He was now only in his twenty-fourth year. During his 
professorship, he took the degree of doctor of laws in 
France. In 1659, he was elected rector of the college of 
Hamburgh, and entered on the office in Jan. 1660, with an 
oration on the origin of the college of Hamburgh. Ilis 
departure, however, from Hamburgh was approaching; 
for which various reasons have been assigned. It appears 
from the evidence produced by Chaufepie, that his reli¬ 
gious principles began to be suspected; and that he was 
querulous and ambitious; but what, in the opinion of some, 
precipitated his retreat, was his marriage to an old maid, 
rich, but avaricious, with whom he found it impossible to 
live, when be found it impossible to get possession of her 
fortune. Perhaps all these causes might determine him 
to leave Hamburgh, which he did in April 1662, and ar¬ 
rived at Vienna, where, being introduced by Miller, the 
Jesuit, to the emperor Leopold, be presented to his ma¬ 
jesty, his “ Prodromus Historise Literaria;,'* which he 
printed in 1659, and dedicated to Leopold, and his history 
of Hamburgh. The emperor received him very graciously* 
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und presented him with a gold chain and incdai. In May 
i»e left Vienna for Italy, and on his arrival at Venice, sent 
to tlie senate of Hamburgh, a formal resignation of his 
offices of rector and professor. From Venice lie went to 
Home, and made public profession of tlie Homan catholic 
religion. Here he was received into the house of his for> 
mer patron cardinal Barburini, but was iiiuch chagrined to 
find that his uncle Holstein, who died in I6hl, had made 
the cardinal his heir. In other respects he had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with his reception at Home, being very 
kindly treated by Gudins, Leo Allatius, queen Christina 
of Sweden, the cardinals A^/olini and Chigi, and the pope 
himself. At Florence his reception was equally llaltering 
on the part of Charles Dati, and Magliabecchi, who intro¬ 
duced him to Ferdinand 11. 

After these visits, he returned to Vienna Sept. 28, I6t)2, 
and, as it would ajipear, without any employment or re¬ 
sources. While sitting pensive at his inn, ami ignorant 
which way to turn himself, he received a letter from Miller 
the Jesuit, mentioned above, and whoua'- confessor to the 
emperor, requesting him to state in writing in what manner 
he wished to he employed under his majesty. Lambecius 
immediately returned for answer, that it had always been 
ins greatest desire to serve the em|jeror and the august 
house of Austria, and that if his majesty would he so gra¬ 
cious as to admit him to court, he shoidd endeavour to 
prove the sincerity of his zeal, by placing the imperial 
library in a better condition than it had ever been, by 
writing the history of Germany in general, and of the 
house of Austria in particular, and by coniinuirig the his¬ 
tory of literature, of which he had already dedicated a 
specimen to Ids majesty. lu consequence of these olfers, 
the emperor appointed him his undcr-hbrarian and liisto- 
riograplicr, and the same day (Nov. 27), the emperor spent 
three hours in shewing Lambecius his collection ol medals, 
and made him a present of some of them. Three months 
afterwards, on the death of the head librarian, he was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him, and the emperor gave him also 
the title of counsellor, and bestowed, indeed, every mark 
of esteem upon him, conversing with him in the most la- 
iniliur manner, and taking him as part of his suite in some 
of his travels. During the ten years that he lived at 
Vienna, he lodged with an advocate, who managed all his 
domestic concerns, and in return he made him his heir. 
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He died in the month of April 1680. LambtScius was Un¬ 
questionably one of the most learned men of his time j 
but his character, in other respects, as may be collected 
from the preceding narrative, was not without considerable’ 
blemishes. With respect to the imperial library, he cer¬ 
tainly performed what be undertook, and has laid the 
learned world under great obligations by his vast cata¬ 
logue, published in 8 vols. folio, from 1665 to 1679, 
under the title of “ Commentariorum de augustissima Bib¬ 
liotheca Cffisarea Vindobonensi, libri octo.” To these 
must be added as a supplement, Dan. de Nessel Breviarium 
et supplementum commentariorum Bibl. Csbs. Vindobon.” 
Vienna, 1690,2 vols. folio. A second edition of this Work 
was published at Vienna in 1766—82, in 8 vols. folio, 
opera et studio Ad. Fr. Kollarii,” to which must be 
added “ A. F. Kollarii ad Lambecii commentariorum libros 
octo, Supplementum liber primus posthumus,” Vienna, 
1790, folio. In 1712 Heimann published, at Hanover, an 
abridgment of this catalogue in one volume, 8vo, under the 
tide **Bibliotheca acromatica.** A new edition of LEm» 
becius’s Prodromus historiae litterariae,” was published by 
Fabricius, at Leipsic, 1710, folio.* 

LAMBERT (Anne Therese, Marchioness de), an in¬ 
genious French lady, was daughter of a master of the ac¬ 
counts, and born at Paris in 1647. She lost her father at 
three years old; and her mother re-married to the inge¬ 
nious Bachaumont, who took a singular pleasure in culti¬ 
vating tlie happy talents of his daughter-in-law. She Was 
married to Henry Lambert, marquis of S. Bris, in 1666, 
and lost him in 1686. After this, she had long and pain¬ 
ful law-suits, concerning her property, which being at 
length decided in her tavour, she settled in Paris, and 
kept a house, to which it was thought an honour to be ad¬ 
mitted. All the polite among the lettered tribe resorted' 
thither, for the sake of conversation ; for hers was almost 
the only house that w'as free from the malady of gaming; 
and Fontenelle has taken notice, that ihe delinquents in 
this way would frequently glance a stroke at madame de 
Lamberts. This lady died in 1733, aged eighty-six ; hav¬ 
ing been the authoress of some very pleasing productions, 
indicative of good sense and elegant manners, which were 
collected and printed in 2 vols. l2(no, and of which there 
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Is ail English translation. The principal are, 1. ** Avis 
d’une mere a son fils, & d*une mere 4 sa tille.” 2. “ Nou- 


velles Reflexions sur les femmes.” 


3. “'rr.iite de 1’Ami- 


tie.” “ Her treatise upon friendship (says Voltaire) shews 
that she deserved lo have friends.” 4. “ Traite de la Vcil- 


lesse.” These two last were published in English in 1780. 
5. “ La Femme Herniiteand several small pieoe.s of 
morality and literature. In iSOS, a new edition of her 
works appeared at Paris, with a collection of her letters, 
of which our authority speaks with indiflVrcnce.' 

LAMBERT (Francis), a French monk, who became a 
:^ealous protestant, was born at Avignon in HS7. At tlie 
age of fifteen he entered himself among the Franciscan 
triars, and continued in the coininunity twenty years; 
during which time he acquired celebrity as a jireacher, and 
was made general of the order. Much addicted to reading 
and reflection, in the course of his invostiiraiions he saw 


reasoii to renounce the doctrines of the catliolic church. 


and to adopt those of the refonnatiou ; but on ibat account 
found it necessary to go to Swit/.eiland, where he arrived 
in 1522. Here he became a popular preacher ninong the 
protestants, and having continued some time at Basil, he 
set out for Wittemherg to visit Luther, in 1523. V\bth 
that eminent reformer he grew into high esteem, and it 
was determined he should go to Zurich, to assist m disse* 
minatingthe principles of the relonnatiou ibroiigh France; 
but this scheme was altered fur some employment in the 
university of Wittemherg, where he most probably conti¬ 
nued till 1526, In the following year lie was appointed 
divinity-professor at the university of iMarpurg, and m 
1530 he died, at the age of forty-three. He was author 
of commentaries on almost all the parts of the (Jld and 
New Testament, and of many theological ami contiover- 
sial pieces.* 

LAMBERT (Georok), was an English artist, who ob¬ 
tained celebrity upon the revival of painting in this coun¬ 
try. His taste led him to admire and to imitate the style 
of Gaspar Poussin in landscape; and he has produced 
several works of considerable merit; winch, if they have 
not the brilliancy and force of Gaspar, are rich, and abound 
with beauties of a gentler kind. He ai>o painted scenes 
from common nature; and at the Foundling iios];itai may 
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be seen one he presented to that institution, which is de¬ 
serving of very great praise. He was engaged to paint 
scenes for the play-houses, for which his pencil was pecu¬ 
liarly qualified, and, in concert with Scott, painted six 
large pictures of their settlements for the East India Com¬ 
pany, which are placed at their bouse in Leadenhall-street. 
He died in 1765. Mr. Edwards gives some anecdotes of 
this artist; and, among others, relates that he was the 
founder of the celebrated “ Beef-steak-club'* in Covent- 
garden. * 

LAMBERT (John Henry), an eminent mathematician 
and astronomer, was born at Muhlhausen, in the Sundgaw, 
a town in alliance with the Swiss cantons, Aug. 29th, 1728. 
His father was a poor tradesman, who, intending to bring 
him up to his own business, sent him to a public school, 
where he was taught the rudiments of learning, at the ex¬ 
pence of the corporation, till he was twelve years old. 
Here he distinguished himself among his school-fellows, 
and some attempts were made to provide him with the 
means of studying theology as a profession, but for want of 
encouragement, he was under the necessity of learning his 
father's trade. In this laborious occupation, however, he 
continued to devote a considerable part of the night to the 
prosecution of his studies; and to furnish himself with 
candles, he sold fur half-pence or farthings small drawings 
which he delineated while employed in rocking his infant 
sister in a cradle. He met with an old book on the mathe<^ 
matics which gave him inexpressible pleasure, and which 
proved that he had a genius for scientific pursuits. Seeing 
the turn which the young man had for knowledge, several 
learned men afforded him assistance and advice; and they 
had the pleasure of finding him improve, under their pa¬ 
tronage, with a rapidity beyond their most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. He was now taken from the drudgery of the 
shop-board, and M. Iselin, of Basil, engaged him as his 
amanuensis, a situation which afforded him an opportunity 
of making further progress in the belles-lettres, as well as 
philosophy and mathematics. In 1748, his patron recom¬ 
mended him to baron.f Sails, president of the Swiss con¬ 
federacy, to become tutor to his children, in which office 
he gladly engaged. His talents as a philosopher and 
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medianici«in began to display themselves iu his inventions 
and compositions. After living eight years at Coire, he 
repaired, in 1756, with his pupils, to the university of 
Gottingen, where he was nominated a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the scientific society in that place, and from thence 
he removed, in the following 3 'ear, to Utrecht, where he 
continued twelve munths. In 175S, he went with his 
pupils to V*aris, where he acquired the esteem and friend¬ 
ship of D’Alembert and Messier; ami from thence lie tra¬ 
velled to Mai>cillcs, and formed the plan of his work 
“ On Perspective,” which he published in the following 
year at Zurich. In 1760 he published his “ Pliotometr},” 
a master-piece of sagacity, whit h contains a vast (piatuiiy 
of information of the most curious an i important nature. 
In the same year he was elected a member of the Klectoral 
Bavarian Scientific Society. Lambert was author of many 
other pieces besides tiio.se which have been already men¬ 
tioned : among these wore his Letters on the (\jnstriic- 
tion of the Univei*se,” winch were afterwards dinrested. 
translated, and published under the lith? of “ The System 
of the World.” In 17o4 be made an escursion to Ber¬ 
lin, and was introduced to Kredc'ric II,, who, sensibh' of 
his great services to science, gave directions to have him 
admitted a regular member of the academy ; this appoint¬ 
ment enabled Him to devote himself w'holly to the pursuit 
of his favourite studies. He enriched the tnnsactions of 
‘•cveral learned societies with liis papers and treatises, some 
of which lie published se[»arately. He died Sept. 25111, 
1777, when he was in the “j 0 th year of his age. Most of 
his niatheiuaticnl pieces were published in a collective form 
by himself in three vidutnes, in which almost every branch 
of mathematical st iem.e has been enriched wiih additions 
and improvements, ‘ 

LAM BIN (Denys), a learned Frenchman, and noted 
commentator upon the classics, was born in 1516 at Mon- 
trevil in Picardy- Applying himself with indefatigable in¬ 
dustry to polite literature, he made an extraordinary pro¬ 
gress, especially in the critical knowledge of the classic 
authors. After some time he was taken into the retinue of 
cardinal Francis de Tournon, whom he attended into Italy^ 
where he continued several years. On his return to Paris, 

y Rees’s Cyclopastlia, froti liis Ealogy piefixed to tho " Sy<t» m of the World,’ 
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he was made king’s professor of the belles lettres, which 
he had taught before at Amieus. He published commen¬ 
taries upon Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Horace ; he 
translated, into Latin, Aristotle’s morals and politics, and 
several pieces of Demosthenes and ^schines. He died, 
in 1573, of grief, for the loss of his friend Peter Ramus, 
who perished in the massacre of the protestants on the in¬ 
famous vespers of St. Bartholomew. Larnbin was not with¬ 
out apprehensions of suftbring the same fate, notwithstand¬ 
ing he was otherwise a good catholic. He was married to 
a gentlewoman of the Ursin family, by whom he had a 
son, who survived him, and published some of his posthu¬ 
mous works. 

The character of his genius is seen in his writings, by 
which he acquired the reputation of a man of great learn¬ 
ing and critical sagacity, although some have complained 
that the prodigious heap of various readings, with which 
he loaded his commentaries, render them very tedious. 
His Horace, however, is very highly esteemed, and his 
Cicero has lately been justly applauded and defended, 
against Grutcr, by Beck. Nor is his Plautus less esteemed ; 
in his Lucretius only he is thought prolix and conjectural. 
Of these classics, the best editions are, of the Horace, that 
of Venice 1566, 2 vols. 4to; of the Cicero, that of Paris, 
1566, 3 vols. fol.; of the Plautus, Paris, 1577 ; and of the 
Lucretius, Paris, 1563, 4to. He published also an excel¬ 
lent edition of Cornelius Nepos, at Paris, 1569, 4to. His 
other works are; “ De Utilitate Linguce Grajcae & recta 
Grrecorum Latino iiiterpretandorum Ratione.” “ Oratio 
de llationis Principaiu & recta Institutione.” “ Oratio 
habita pridie quam Lib. tort. Aristotelis de Republica ex- 
plicaret.” De Philosophia cum Arte dicendi conjuii- 
genda Oratio.*’ Annotatiunes in Alcinoum de Doctriija 
Platonis.” “ Vita Ciceronis ex ejus Operibus collecta.’* 
** Epistolae praefatorim.” “ Epistolae familiares.” “ Aris¬ 
totelis Politica & Libri de Moribus, Lambino Interprete.” 
“ Adversarise Demosthenis & ^schinis Orationes in Lin- 
guam Latinam translatx,” &c.* 

LAMl, or LAMY (Bernard), a learned priest of the 
Oratory, was born at Mans in 1640; and educated among 
the religious of the congregation of the oratory at Paris, 
anti at Saumur. From 1661 to 1667, he taught the classics 
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and the belles lettres, iviid in the latter of those years he 
was ordained priest. He taught philosophy at Saiunur and 
at Angers, till 1676, when he was deprived of his profes¬ 
sorship for being a Cartesian, and his enemies having ob¬ 
tained a lettrt de cachet against him, he was banished to 
Grenoble, where cardinal le Camus had established a se- 
minary> for the education of ecclesiastics, and having a 
grtJat esteem for Lami, appointed him professor of divinity. 
He died .lanuary 29, I7i">, at llouoti. He left manv va¬ 
luable works: the principal are, “ I.es Klemeus de Gdo- 
metrie, el de iMath(Mnati(|ues,” 2 vols. 12mo; “ IJu 'rrailt'* 
de Perspective,” 1700, 8vo; “ Knlretions sur les Sci¬ 
ences, et sur la Methoile d'lriiuliciV’ ITOtJ, I2nu); an 
introduction to the Holy Scripturi;s, tniinled “ y\ppa- 
ratus Bil)licus,” dto. 'riie abbo de Beilegarde has 
translated it under the title of “ Apparat dc hi iiible,” 
8 vo, and there is an Kngli.sh tran^iaiion, by IjiinJv, in 
4io, with fine plates, bond, 1723, 4to. He published 
also a valuable work, the laljour of thirty yt'ars entitled, 
“ De Tabernaculo I'ccderis, de Sjuicta Civiuite .leru.saliMii, 
ct de 'remplo ejus,” folio; “ Demonstration, ou i*reuvcs 
^videntes de la Verite cl Saiiuet^* de la Morale Chrctieime,” 
1706 to 1711, 5 vols. IL’nio. lie wrote, also s<*veial works 
concerning the time in which our Saviour kept the pa.ss- 
over, &c. the largest of which i'' his “ Harni(»uia sive con- 
cordia Kvaugein,” &c. Lyons, 1699, 9 \ols. Ito; with a 
Conjineutary, and a Geogra{)hic:il and Ciiroiudogiciil Dis- 
scrtaiion. He asserts in this work, that .luhu the J3aptist 
was imprisoned twice; that Christ did not eat the {taschal 
lamb, nor celcbiatc ilie passover at his last suppt;r; and 
that Mary Magdalen, and Mary tin' sister of Lazarn.s, were 
the same person; which three opinions involved him in a 
long series of di->putes with many among the learned. 
Pere Lami also left “ A System of Rhetoric,” 171 i, i2inu ; 
“ Reflexions sur I’Art Poetique,” 12mo; “ Traite de 
Mdehanique, de TEquilibrc,” 1687, I2mo, &c. It was 
Lami’s practice to travyd on foot, and he composed his 
Elements of Geometry and Mathematics in a journey lVt>in 
Grenoble to Paris, as cardinal Quirini assures us in his 
Memoirs.' 

LAMI (Dom. Fr.\ncis), a pious find learned Benedictine 
of the congregation of 8t. Maur, was born in 103o of a 
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noble family at a village called Montyreau, in the diocese 
of Chartres. He went first into the army, but entered the 
Benedictine order, 1559, and applied so closely to his 
studies, that he became an able philosopher, a judicious 
divine, and one of the best writers of his time. He died 
April 4 , 1711, at St. Denis. His works are numerous, and 
much esteemed in France. They are, 1 . “ Trait 6 de la 
connoissance de soi-mdme,” 1700, 6 vols. I 2 mo; 2 . “De 
la Vdrit^ dvidente de la Religion Chretienne ;** 3. “ Nouvel 
Athdisme renversd,’* against Spinoza, 12 mo, and in the 
refutations of Spinoza, collected by the abbe Lenglet, 
Brussels, 1731, 12 mo; 4. “ L’Incrddule ameue a la Reli¬ 
gion par la Raison 5. “ Letters, theological and moral 
5. “ Lettres Philosophiques sur divers sujets j’* 7. “ Con 
jectures Physiques sur divers effets du Tonnerre,” 168S), 
vvith an addition published the same year; this little tract 
IS very curious; 8 . “ De la connoissance et de I’aroour de 
Dieu9. “ La Rhetorique de College, trahie par son 
Apologiste,’* against the famous Gibert, professor of rhe¬ 
toric ill the Mazarine college; 10 . “ Les Gdiiiisscmens de 
l*Ame sous la Tyrannic du Corps;” 11 , “ Les premiers 
Klemens, ou entree aux connoissances soiidcs,” to which 
is added an essay on logic in form of dialogues : each of 
these works is in one vol. l 2 mo; 12 . “ A Letter to Malle- 
branche on disinterested love,” with some otiier Letters 
on philosophical subjects, 1699, 8 vo; 13. “ A Refutation 
of M. Nicole’s system of universal grace,” &c. &c. His 
style in all these is generally polished and correct.* 

LAMI (John), an Italian ecclesiastic, and able philolo¬ 
gist, was born at Santa-croce, between Pisa and Florence, 
Feb. 6 , 1697. His father, Benedict Lami, a learned phy¬ 
sician, died when he was an infant, but this loss was in a 
great measure supplied by the care which his mother took 
of his education. After learning with great facility the 
elements of Greek, Latin, history, and geography, he was 
placed at the college of Prato, where he studied so hard as 
to injure his health. Having recovered this in some degree, 
he pursued bis studies at Pisa, and with such success that 
in 1718 he was unanimously appointed vice-rector. He 
was afterwards appointed chaplain to the grand duke of 
Tuscany, professor of ecclesiastical history iu the univer¬ 
sity of Florence, and keeper of the Ricardi library. He 
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died at Florence, Feb. 6, 1770. He was not more re¬ 
markable for learning than for wit. One day at Florence, 
shewing some Swedish gentlemen the ancient palace of the 
dukes of Medicis, “I’here,” said he, behold the cradle 
of literature;” then, turning to ilie college of the Jesuits, 
** and there behold its tomb.” The Jesuits he neither loved 
nor Battered, and was often engaged in controversies with 
them. His principal works are, 1. De recta patruni Ni- 
cenorum fide Dissertatio,” Venice, 1780, reprinted with 
additions at Florence, 1770, 4to. 2. “ De recta Chrislia- 
nornm in eo quod mysterinin divime Trinitatis adtinet sen- 
tentia libri sex,” Florence, 1788, 4to. 3. “ De eruditiouc 
Apostolorum liber siiignlaris,” Florence, 1738. A \cry 
much enlarged edition of this curious work on the anti¬ 
quities of the primitive church, was printed in 1706, ‘Ito, 
I”. ** Deliciae ernditornm, seu vetorum unccdoton ojius* u- 
lornm collectanea,” Florence, a miscellany pnblKshcd from 
1786 to I76i», forming 18 vols. 8vo, in which are many 
essays from ins own pen. ** Menrsii opera,” Moreuce, 
12 vols. folio. t5. An edition of “ Anacreon,” I' lorence, 
1742, 12mo. 7. “ Memorabilia Italorum erudiiione pra’- 

stantium, cpiibus vcitens smculuiu gloriatnr,” ibid. 1712 — 
1748, 2 vols. 8. “ Dialogi d’Aniceto Neme.sio,” 1742 
this was w'ritten in defence of his work on tiie anticjwities of 
the primitive church, in wiiich some of his opponents d^^- 
covered a tendency toward.s Socinianism. “ Sant Uc ec- 
clcsias Florcntinjc monumenu,” Florence, 1758, 8 vols. 
fol. 10. “ Lezioni d’untichita Toscane, e specialrnente 
dellacitta di Firenze,” ibid. i7o6, 2vols. 4to. * 

LAMOIGNON (Wh.uam de), inarcpiis de IJaville, &c. 
first president of the parliament of Paris, and one of the 
most eminent magistrates of his age, was born October 
20 , 1617, at Pans, of a noble and ancient family, which 
has produced many persons of merit, lie was son of Chris¬ 
tian de Lamoignon, president of the parhamem at Paris, 
seigneur de Baville, &c. and admitted counsellor to the 
same parliament 16.35, master of the requests 1644, and 
first prc.sident 1658. tlis prudence, amiable temper, afl'a- 
bility, talents for public alfairs, and love of learning and 
learned men, gained him universal esteem. The extent 
of his genius, and his great elocpience, were admired in 
his ** Remonstrances,” and the harangues which he deli- 
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vered at the head of the parliament. Nor were his abi¬ 
lities less conspicuous in the verbal process of the ordi¬ 
nances of April 1667, and August 1670, nor in his “ Re¬ 
solutions,’’ which \vc have on several important points of 
the Irench law, 1702, 4to. He died December 10, 1677, 
aged sixty, regretted by all persons of worth. M. Fleciiier 
spoke his funeral oration, and Boileau justly mentions him 
with the highest eiicimiiums. ‘ 

LAMOIGNON (Christian Francis dr), eldest son of 
the preceding, was born at Paris in 1644, carefully edu¬ 
cated by his father, and at a proper age ])laced in the .Je¬ 
suits’ college, under the particular tuition of the cele¬ 
brated father Rapin, whose favourite disciple he was. 
Having iinished his studies, he travelled through ditferent 
counines, and in 1666 was admitted a counsellor of par¬ 
liament. In 1674 he was appointed to the office of advo¬ 
cate general, which he held during tlin space of twenty- 
five years, with the highest and most unblemished reputa¬ 
tion, diMinguished as much for his eloquence, as by his 
zeal for justice and the public good. In 1690 the king 
nominated him to a post of more ease, and better adapted 
to his health, hut his love of employment retained him 
several years longer at the bar, till at length, being urged 
as well by his own feelings, as the rejwesentations of his 
family and friends, he sought for an honourable repose. 
He then indulged in the love of letters, and, in 1704, w'as 
admitted a member of the academy of inscriptions, of which 
he was soon appointed the president. In this station he 
displayed as much talent and readiness iu discussing a li¬ 
terary question as he had formerly done a point of juris¬ 
prudence. He died in 1709. Many of his speeches were 
published, but the only work which be sent to the press 
was “ A Letter on the Death of father Bourdaloue.” He 
was father to the chancellor I.amoignon, and grandfather 
to Lamoignon-Malesherbes, of whom an account will be 
given hereafter. * 

LAMOITE HOUDART. See MOTTE. 

LAMO'l’TE (John), the son of Francis Lamotte, a na¬ 
tive ofYpres, iu FlatulcTs, fled thence into England from 
the persecution of the duke of Alva, and settled at Col¬ 
chester, where he had a principal hand in establishing the 
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vwauufdcture of saves and bayes.” He afterwards became 
a wealthy niercli.t.ii of London, and was chosen alderinaa 
of tile city. None <>f his coiitemporaries luaintdined a 
fairer character, <tr had a iiiuie extensive credit. His piety 
wu.i exemplar) ; and his chanties, in his life-time, almost 
wiiiiout example, t*xtcndin^ to the distressed protestaiits 
lu foreign parts, as well as to multitudes of miserable ob¬ 
jects III the three kingdoms. He died much lamented, 
July LI, 1655. He ua'> graiidfatiier to the facetious Dr. 
William Ki *JO , * 

o 

LAMOi’I'K (Wjli.1.\m), an eminent French surgeon 
and accouciienr, was of Valogne, in Normandy. He siu> 
died h:t. profession at Parts, where he attended tlie prac¬ 
tice <jf tiie cekhrateil hospital, I’Hotel-Dieu, tiunng five 
yeai.-'. lie nai tlistingiiished particularly hy his skill and 
■sutct*'.'. as an aecoucheur, not t>nly at his native town, but 
tliianigl.ont the lUMgldn/iinng conniry, during a long po- 
ritij. No ilates .ue given of his birth or death, but be is 
s.iid to iiavo left three sou., two ol whom were plivsici.ms, 
and ihird ^ute. t.‘ded tiim in liis own department. Ills 
fir.ii puhlicaiioii, eiilillcd “ J'r.iiie lies accoueluMiii iis na- 
tnrt'l-, h'./’i iialiiitls, ei eontre naiiire,” wa.s first publisbial 
in 17 15. Il went throiigb man\ I'diiioiiA, and was iraiis- 
laJLed into seu-ral languages; and was generally deeiiwd 
the lie.sl in-atiso of ilie tone, after that of Maiiriceau, 
whicii I.anioio.'censtued. It c'lntaiiKHl an aceoinil ol four 
liuiKlied ea^n.’s, witii jndn ious pracucal relK rtions, tin* re¬ 
sult of ihiriy years’ joaniiet*. Ills nc.xt. jiuhlu'aiioii was a 
“ Di-sert.nioii surla tje ler.ilion, i i siir la Siipi-rletaiiioi 
eoiuainmg also an answi r lo a hook entiiied ‘‘J)e PImli*- 
cenee aii.s Iiomme> i!’a«’coiielu‘r les Femmes, otsurl’t,)!)- 
Iigatiuos aux .Ml res lie nourrir leurs Fntans,” Paiis, I71S. 
II • (imiied the oeeurrence of siipertceuition, and i oiiihaied 
the opinions of the ovurisU, and the dociiiin: ol aiiimai- 
eule.s; and in his reply to llecquot, he relate.^ a numlier 
of unLoivard aceideni*-, occasiotual hy the ignorance of mid- 
wives, In 1722 he psddished “ J'raile complet do (’hi- 
riirgie, coiitenaot des (/bservations > 111 * touLes les Maladies 
chirurgicale.s, et sur la luaniere de les traitor,” which has 
been several limes reprinted. The last edition was pub¬ 
lished 111 1771, wiili Holes by prules.sor Saliuiier. I'bis 
was a valiialile jiraciical work, but disfigured by the egot- 
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ism of the author, and his contempt for his professional 
brethren. * 

LAMPE (Frederic Adolphus), a German protestant 
divine, was born at Dethmuld, in the county of La Lippe, 
in Westphalia, I*eb. 19, 1683. After being taught the 
learned languages at Bremen, he studied at Franeker and 
Utrecht, and fixing on divinity as a profession, became the 
pupil of Cainpejus, Vitringa, and other eminent lecturers 
of that period. His theological course being completed, 
he officiated successively in the churches of Weezeu, 
Tenteburgh, and Bremen. In 1709 he officiated as se¬ 
cond pastor at the latter place, and in 1719 was appointed 
first pastor. In 1720 he accepted the office of theological 
professor at Utrecht, hut was not constituted minister of 
the church, as the author of his funeral eloge seems to 
intimate. His only duty was to preach each alternate 
Sunday in German, and besides this he held no ecclesias¬ 
tical function. In 1726 he was appointed professor of 
church history, but the year following he was again invited 
to Bremen, where he was not only made ordinary professor 
of divinity, but rector of the college, and pastor of the 
church. These honours, however, he enjoyed for no long 
time, being cut off by a lurmorrhage, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, Dec. 8, 1729, and at a time when his health, 
which had been injured while at Utrecht, seemed to be 
re-established. 

Professor Lampe was a man of great learning in eccle¬ 
siastical history and anticpiities, and published various 
works which procured him a high reputation among his 
contemporaries. Thirty-one articles are enumerated by 
Barman, which were published some in Latin and some in 
German. His first publication was “ De Cymbalis veteriun 
Jibri tres,’* Utrecht, 1703, 12mo, a work, says Dr. Burney, 
of great learning and research, and containing much pre¬ 
cious information for a classical antiquary. Another of his 
works was an excellent compendium of church history, 
entitled “ iS 3 mopsis historise sacric et ecclesiastical, ab ori- 
giue mundi ad proesentia tempura, secundum scriem perio- 
dorum deductae,*’ Utrecht, 1721, 12mo, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1735. This book is not uncommon in 
this country, and was used by Dr. Doddridge as the ground 
work of his course of lectures on ecclesiastical history, and 


• Rees’s Cyclopaedia, from E'oy and Haller. 
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«s a text book for his students. His other works consist of 
sermons, and commentaries on various parts of holy writ, 
the most considerable of which is his commentary on the 
gospel of St. John, Commentarius Analytico-exegetions 
evangelii secundum Joannem,” Amst. 1724, and 1725, 3 
vols. 4to. Fabricius pronounces ihi't a very learned work. 
It was afterwards translated into German. As professor 
Lampe obtained very early reputation for learning, Kle- 
feker has given him a place in his “ Bibliotheca eruditorum 
praecocium.”' 

LAjMPKIDIUS or Actius), a Latin historian, 

flourished under the cm[)erors Dioclcsian and Constantine, 
in the fourth century. We have of his writing, the lives 
of four emperors, vix. Commodus, Antoninus, I )iadnincnus, 
;md llehogahalus ; tlio two last of which he iledicaied to 
I'onst.intine the Cireat. 'I'lie first <*<lition of I-ampridins, 
which was printed at IMilan, ascrihes to him the life of 
Alexander Scvt'rus ; ihough tin; maimsrripi m the Palatine 
library, and Hohtnt a Porta of Bologna, ;;tve it to Spartian. 
As ilu\y both had lhe same surname, ,Llius, some authors 
will have them to he one and the same person, Vopiscus 
says, that Latupridins is one of the writers whom he imitated 
in his “ Life ol'Probus. 

l.A.MPnIDHJS (Hi Ni.nicT), of (hemona, a celebrated 
f.atin poet in the sjxteentli eentnrv, followeil John J.ascaris 
to Home, and there tanghi (»reek and Latin. After the 
death ot pope Lt !0 X. in I >2!, he went to Padua, where 
he also instrurti'd youtb, more for the profit than the re¬ 
putation of that emjjloyment, in which, how'cver, he was 
eminently successful. He was tlien invited to Mantua by 
Frederic Gonzaga, who apjxiinted him tutor to his son, 
and there he is said tc) liave died in 15‘K), or a few years 
after. Lampruhus, wc are told, was of so timid a nature, 
that his Iriciuis could never prevail on him to speak in 
public. e have epigrams and lyric verses of this author, 
both m Greek and Latin, which were printed se|>arately, 
and also among the “ Deliciaj” of the Italian poets. In 
his odes he ai ned to imitate Pindar; but he wanted the 
force of that unrivalled poet.* 

LANCASTFR {Naihanif.!., D. D.) was many years 
rector of Stamford llivers, near Ongar, in Essex; and 
author of the celebrated ** Essay on Delicacy,” 1748. In 


• Burman's Trairfiiim F.nwt nim—Bil»l. vol. XXII. 

» Vf'-.Miv cli It*' l.a*.—’'I't Oi.tirMst. ^’1 Habotclii.—Moreri; 
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speaking of Dr. Lancaster, Mr. Hull the comedian, who 
was his neplicw, (in a note on “ Select Letters between 
the late Dutcitess of Somerset, Lady Lnxborough,” &c. 
&c. 1768, 2 vols. 8vo), says, “ He was a man of strong na¬ 
tural parts, great eruiiition, refined taste, and master of 
a nervous, and at the same time elegant style, as is obvious 
to every one who has had the happiness to read the Essay 
here spoken of. His writings wen* lewer in number than 
their author's genius seemed to promise lo his friends, and 
his publications less known than their intrinsic excellence 
deserved. Had he been as solicitous as he was capable to 
instruct and phase the world, few prose writers would 
have surpassed h.m ; but iu his latter years he lived a re¬ 
cluse, and whatever he composed in tlie hours of retired 
leisure, he (unhappily for the public) ordered to be burned, 
which was religiously (1 had almost said irreligiously) per¬ 
formed. He was a native of Cheshire; and in his early 
years, under the patronage and friendship of the late earl 
of Cholmondely, mixed in all the more exalted scenes of 
polished life, where his lively spirit and brilliant conversa¬ 
tion rendered him universally distinguished and esteemed; 
and even till within a few months of his decease (near se¬ 
venty-five years of age) these faculties could scarce be 
said to he impaired. The Essay on Delicacy (of which 
we are now speaking) tlie only material work of his which 
the editor knows to have survived him, was first printed in 
1748, and has been v^ery jiulicionsly ami meritoriously 
preserved by the late Mr. Dodsley lu his Fugitive f^t’ces.” 
Notwiihstaudiiig Mr. HiiH’.s assertion, that his iiuele wrote 
nothing but the “ F,ssa>,” a sermuii of his, under the 
title of “ Public Vi.tuc, or the Love of our (’ouutry,” was 
printed in 1746, 4to. Ho was also author of a long ano¬ 
nymous rhapsodical poem, called “Tlie Ohl Serpent, or 
Methodism Triumphant,” 4to. The doctor’s imprudence 
involved him so deeply in debt, that he was some time 
confined for it, and left his parsonage-house in so ruinous 
a condition, that his successor Dr. Readoii was forced eiii 
tirely to take it down. He died June 20, 177.?, leaving 
two daughters, one of wliom married to the rev. Thomas 
Weteuhall, of Chester, chaplain of a man of war, and 
vienr of Walthamstow, Esse.x, from 17o9 till his death, 
1776.’ 

' Nichols’s Bowyer.—Ocni. Mag. vol. T.IV. p, 345, 493 —Hull’s Select Let¬ 
ters, vol, I. p. 7, and rot. II. p. 132. 
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LANCELOT (Claudf), an useful Krencli writer, born 
at Paris in IGlij, tiad a piiiicipal hand in souuMory ex-* 
celieni works, which the Solitaires of l^ort Uoyal projected 
for the education of youth, lie taught the belles U itrcs 
and luathematics in their school at Paris. He was after¬ 
wards charged with the education of the prince of Clonti; 
hut, being removed upfui the death of the princess his 
mother, he took the hah it of St. Benedict in the abbey of 

St. Cvran. Certain intestine troubles ansine- within these 
•* »> 

walls, he became a victim among otheis; and was banislied 
to Ruimperlay, in Low’er Briianny, wlieie be died in Kip'?, 
aged seventy-nine, flis prineipal vv{»rks are, I. “ Nomelle 
Metliode pour apprendre la l.angue Latine,” 1(544, Svo. 
T'his h.Ls been looked upon as a jiulii’ions extract, from 
wbat V'ldla, Scaliger, Seiuppins, and above all, Saimtius, 
have wriiien upon the sub'n'ct. Lancelot is said to have 
been ilu' iirst who threw olV the ridiculous custom of giving 
boys rn’.C'. to learn I atui in the Latin l.uiguage. “ Non- 
vclhi Metliode pour appreiulrc U* f.rec,” lu.'iu, in Svo, 
Tlu'se Luo giamuiars have bei n ir.uislated into English, 
tuuier the title ot “ Port'Koy.tl (Jl.ulinlar^.” He was also 
.uillior til “'I'lit- (nualeii of Ciicek Hoots,” iL’nio; “An 
Italian < ■'raimnir,'’’ IJiuo; “ \ Suaiiish Coammar,” kJmo; 
the “ Dissvri.iiioc*', Remark^', and S.ic’<-d (’iirtmology” in 
the Bihles printed hy “ '1 he {jtiu.ial and rational 

Grammai,’’ I Jmo. ’^I'liis excellent w ik was planned by 
M. AruanUl, hut Lancelot compi.srd the create»t part, it. 
xvas published by 'VI. Duclo.s with iviu.uks, i7s.i, Iiimo; 

“ Delectus Epigrauviiatuin,” of wliii li tin* preface oul)is 
by IM. Nicole, 12mo; “ Mcmoircs pour scr\ir a l.i vit! 
de de S. (!yran,'' in tw'o parts, tlie sccwnd enfiiie<! 
“ l/Espritdo ^L de S. Cyran,” 2 \ols. i2mo. He is ac¬ 
cused of having written these inenuiirs with great partiality 
and prejudice. “ Helation dn voiage <i'Ak t,” I'Jmo. 'Phis 
is an eulogy on the famous Ijcdiop ol Alei.* 

I..\NC1SI (.Iohn-Mahia), a celchraicd physician, was 
born at Rome in October I 1-. His parents were rather 
* low in rank, 1) u chciishe-.l the disposition for learning which 
he early <‘d; and having finisoed his classical stu¬ 

dies, he went throngh the course of puilo»r»phy in the Ho¬ 
man college, and then commenced tin; sUnly of divinity. 
lie bad ahva\s ctinced a gn at taste for natural history, 

' Nioc»on,Yol. XX.W.—Onomasti.-ju 
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which at length induced him to abandon the slmly oi dn i 
nity, and apply himself entirely to that of uiodicine, and 
after a regular course he was created doctor in philosophy 
and medicine in 1672. In 1675, he was appointed physi¬ 
cian to the hospital of the Holy Ghost, in Sassia, where he 
pursued his clinical inquiries with great accuracy and acute¬ 
ness : but he quitteil this situation in 1678, and was re¬ 
ceived a member of the college of St. Saviour; and his 
talents and acquirements being soon acknowledged, he was 
appointed professor of anatomy in the college de la Sa- 
pienza, in 168'i-, and continued his duties as a teacher 
for thirteen years with great reputation. In 1688, pope 
Innocent XL chose Lancisi for his physician and private 
chamberlain ; and some time aftei'wards gave him a canon’s 
stall in the church of St. Lawrence: but on the death of 
the pope, in 1689, he resigned it. He was now in high 
public estimation, attended Innocent Xll. during his 
whole illness, was elected physician lo the conclave, and 
was immediately appointed first physician and private 
chancellor to the succeeding pope Clement XL He was 
indefatigable in the discharge of all his duties, ns well as 
in the pursuit of his studies, reading and waiting at every 
interval of leisure, and in his attendanec on the learned so¬ 
cieties of the time. He died in January, 1720, at the age 
of 65. He was a man of small stature, with a lively coun¬ 
tenance, and cheerful disposition; bis manners were ex¬ 
tremely engaging; and he was possessed of much know¬ 
ledge of mankind. His ardour fur the advancement of his 
art was extreme and unceasing. He collected a library of 
more than twenty thousand volume.s, which he presented 
in his life-time to the iios])ital of the Holy Ghost, for the 
use of the public, particularly the young physicians and 
surgeons who attended the patients in that hospital. This 
noble benefaction was opened in 1716. He published an 
edition of his works, entitled, “ Mar. Lancisi archiatri pon- 
tificii Opera, qune hactenus prodierunt omnia, &c. Ge¬ 
neva*, 1718,” 2 vols. 4to. The first volume contains the 
following pieces : “ De subitancis mortibus; Dissertatio de 
naiivisdeque adventitii.sRomani coeli qualitatibus; Denoxiis 
Pallidum effluviis.” The contents of the second volume 
are, “ Dissertatio historica de Bovilla Peste ex Oampanim 
finihus, an. 1713 “ Latio importata, &c. 1715 ** Dis¬ 

sertatio de recta medicorum studiorum instituenda“ Hu- 
mani corporis anatomica synopsis ** Epistola ad J. Bap- 
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list. Bianchi tic humoruni secretionilius et genere ac pric- 
t ipue bilis iu iiepate Mjparntione“An aciduin ex san¬ 
guine extrahi «pieat r” (the negative had been inaiiuained 
by Boyle); “ Kpistolie dua; dc tripliei intosliiiurnm polypoj 
clc physiogiiotuia/’ and many small pieces, in Italian as 
Nvell as Latin. * 

LANCKINCK (Puospfu TIi.nry), an artist of the Kng- 
iish school, though of German exiraction, was probably 
horn about 1628 . llis father, a soldier of fortune, came 
with his wife and this only son into the Nctlu'i LimU ; and 
that country being then embroiled in a uar, ))iociired a 
colonel’s command, which he enjoyi*d mn, many \ears, 
dying a naim il death at \ntwer]). llis widow, a juudent 
wom.iM, so managevl fier s'n'di fo>tnm-, to maintain lier- 
seif suitably to her imshaud’s ipi iliiy, and give her son a 
libera! ediicaiion, designing him for a moiiasiery ; but early 
diseovering his turn for painting, she, althougli with re¬ 
luctance, placed him vviili a paintei, from whom he i(‘arncd 
the rudiments of his art; hut his chief iiistrnctiuii was de¬ 
rived from the city-academy of Antwerp. His advances 
in the science were tery great, especially in landscape, 
in wliieli lie luul tiie ad'anlage of :\lr. Van Lyan’s collec¬ 
tion of curious jneees of all the eminent masters of Eu¬ 
rope. Here lie selected as ids favonnle models 'I'ltian and 
Salvator Kosa. 

His mother dying, lie came to his fortune young; and, 
passing over to England, met with a rccejition smtahle to 
ids merit. Admiral dr Edward Sprag, a patron of the art, 
recommended him to several persons ol (quality, among 
whom was sir William Williams, whose house was linally 
adorned with this master’s pictures, but not long after nn- 
fortunately burnt; so that, of tins great jjaintcr, there are 
but very few finished pieces remaining, ho having hestowed 
the greatest part of his lime, while in England, on that 
gentleman’s house. He was also much courted by sir 
IV'ter Lely, who employed bim in painting the grounds, 
landscapes, ilowers, ornaments, and someiiines the dra¬ 
peries, of those pictures by which he intended to gain 
esteem. Lancrinck’s performances in landcai>e'were ad¬ 
mired for invention, harmony, colouring, and uarmth, and 
he was particularly successful in Ids bkie^, which were 
thouo-ht to excel the works of the most emineut pdinters 

* O 

» Fibroni Vitae Itaiyrum.—X ''<Ton, vol. Xlf.—Idea's CycJopsedi* 
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in this article. Besides the specimens in the possession 
of Mr. Henly, of Mr. Trevox, and Mr. Austen, the father 
of which last was his great friend and patron, he painted 
a cieling at the house of Richard Lent) esq. at Caushain 
in Wiltshire, near Bath, which was much admired. He 
practised also drawing after the life, and succeeded well in 
small figures, which were a great ornament in his land- 
scapes, and in which he imitated the manner of Titian. 
Lancrinck is said to have shortened his days by too free 
indulgence, and died in August 1692, leaving a well- 
chosen collection of pictures, drawings, prints, antique 
heads, and models, most of which he brought from 
abroad. ^ 

LANDEN (John), an eminent mathematician, was born 
at Peakirk, near Peterborough in Northamptonshire, in 
January 1719. He became very early a proficient in the 
mathematics, as we find him a contributor to the “ Ladies 
Diary” in 1744, to which useful publication he continued 
to send articles until a few years before his death. In the 
** Philosophical Transactions” for 1754, he wrote “An in¬ 
vestigation of some theorems, which suggest several very 
remarkable properties of the circle, and are at the same 
time of considerable use in resolving Eractions, &c.” In 
1755, he published a small volume, entitled “Mathema¬ 
tical Lucubrations,” and containing a variety of tracts re¬ 
lative to the rectification of curve lines, the summation of 


series, the finding of llucnts, and many other points in the 
higher parts of the mathematics. 'Fhe title “ Lucubra¬ 
tions,” was supposed to intimate that mutheiiiaiical science 


was at that time rather the pursuit of his leisure hours, than 
his principal employment: and indeed it continued to be 
so during the greatest part of his life: for about the year 
1762 he was appointed agent to earl Fitzwilliam; an em¬ 
ployment which he resigned only two years before his 
death. 


About the latter end of 1757, or the beginning of 1758, 
he published proposals for printing by subscription “ The 
liesidual Analysis,” a new branch of the algebraic art; and 
in 1758 he published a small tract entitled “ A Discourse 
oil the Residual Analysis,” in which he resolved a variety 
of problems, to vvliich the method of fluxions had usually 
been applied, by a mode of reasoning entirely new ; and 


• Wa'jjole’s Am'cdot<'s.—Ubg. Brit- Supplcin*nt. iii*rt L«ty. 
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in the “Philosophical Transactions” for 1760 he gave a 
“New method of computing the sums of a guat number 
of inlinite series.” In 176+ he published the lirst book of 
“'The Kesidual Analysis,” in which, besides explaining 
the principles on which his new analysis wa^ fonn.ied, he 
applied it, in a variety of problems, to drawing tangents, 
and tiniling the properties of curve lines; to desctibmg 
their involutes and evoluics, fnidiiig tb** radius of cm vatu re, 
their greatest and least ordinales, and points contrary 
flexure; to the delermmaiion of ilicir cusps, and the draw¬ 
ing oi asymptotes: and bo proposed, in a si-cond book, to 
extend the application ol‘ tins new analysis to a great va¬ 
riety ot mechanical and physical Milijects The pajicrs 
winch formed this hook lay long by iiiin ; but be never 
found leisure to put them in order for tin* press. 

In 1706, Mr. Landcn vvu'. elected a lellow of ihe royal 
society, and in the “ 'rransaetions” for l7o.H he wrote “ A 
specimen of a new method of c»-mpiiii'ig (’nrviluienr 
Areas;” by means of winch many au.is are compaied, 
that did not appear to he comparable by any other metiiod; 
a circumstance of no small importance in ili.it part (»f na¬ 
tural philosophy which relates to the docinne ot motion. 
In the 60lh volume of the same work, fur 1770, he gave 
“ Some new theorems” for computing tlie whole areas of 
curve lines, where the ordin.ues are cx[»iesscd hy hactions 
of a certain form, in a more concise an i elegant manner 
than had been done by Coti-s, l)e .Muivie, ami others who 
had considered the -nluctri In foie hi.n. 

In the 61st volume, for 177 1, Ik has mvcsiigated several 
new and usetiil ilicorems lor computing ccriain lliieiits, 
which ur<? assignable by an s of the conic sections. This 
subject had been considered bidbre, b jVIi liy Maclaurin 
anti d’Alembert; but some oi ihr ilieorcms that were given 
by tbe.se celebrated m:iilieniatici::!is, ijeing in part ex¬ 
pressed by the tliH'erence between an iivpcrbolic arc and 
its tangent, and that dill'erence being not ilnvctly attain¬ 
able when the arc and its tarig.-nt botli become iiiliiiUe, as 
they will do when the whole llucnt is wanicd, altliougli 
such fluent be finite; these theorems therefure fad in these 
cases, and the computation becomes impracticable without 
farther help. This defect Mr. Landeii has removed, by 
assigning the limit of the dilh renco btitweeti thelivper- 
bolic arc and its tangent, while the point ot contact is sup¬ 
posed to be removed to an inlinite diiiance troin the vertex 
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of the curve. And he concludes the paper with a corious 
and remarkable property relating to pendulous bodi^j 
which is deducible from those theorems. In the same yiear 
he published ** Animadversions on Or. Stewart’s Compu^ 
ration of the Sun’s Distance from the Earth.” 

In the 65th volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
for 1775, he gave the investigation of a general theorem, 
which he had promised in 1771, for finding the length of 
any curve of a conic hyperbola by means of two elliptic 
arcs: and he observes, that by the theorems there investi- 
gated, both the elastic curve and the curve of equable 
recess from a given point, may be constructed in those 
cases where Maclaurin’s elegant method fails. 

In the 67th volume, for 1777, he gave “ A New Theory 
of the Motion of bodies revolving about an axis in free 
space, when that motion is disturbed by some extraneous 
force, either percussive or accelerative.” At that time he 
did not know that the subject had been treated by any 
person before him, and he considered only the motion of a 
sphere, spheroid, and cylinder. After the publication of 
of this paper, however, he was informed, that the doc-' 
trine of rotatory motion bad been considered by d’Alem¬ 
bert j and upon procuring that author’s Opuscules Ma- 
tbematiques,” he there learned that d’Alembert was not 
the only one who had considered the matter before him ; 
for d’Alembert there speaks of some mathematician, though 
he does not mention his name, who, after reading what 
Jiae/Iteeo uriitea on the subject, doubted whether there 
be any solid whatever, beside the sphere, in which any line, 
passing through the centre of gravity, will be a permanent 
axis of rotation. In consequence of this, Mr. Landen took 
up the subject again ; and though he did not then give a 
solution to the general problem, viz. to determine the 
motions of a body of any form whatever, revolving without 
restraint about any axis passing through its centre of gra¬ 
vity,” he fully removed every doubt of the kind which had 
been started by the person alluded to by d’Alembert, and 
pointed out several bodies which, under certain dimensions, 
have that remarkable property. This paper is given, 
among many others equally curious, in a volume of Me-^ 
moirs,” which he published in 1780. That volume is also 
enriched with a very extensive appendix, containing 
“Theorems for the calcniation of Fluents;” which are 
more complete and extensive than those that are found in 
any author before him. 
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7a. 17S1, ,I78i2yaud 1783, he published three small tracts 
on the " iSumiBStlion of Converging Series in which be 
explained and shewed the extent of some theorems which 
had been given for that purpose by De Moivre, Stirling, 
and his bid -friend Thomas Simpson, in answer to some 
things which he thought had been written to the disparage- 
ment of those excellent mathematicians/ It was the opi¬ 
nion of some, that Mr. Landen did not shew loss mathema¬ 
tical skill in explaining and illustrating these theorems, 
than he has done in his writings on original subjects; and 
that the authors of them were as little aware of the extent 
of their own theorems, as the rest of the world were before 
Mr. Laudeu's ingenuity made it obvious to ail. 

About the beginning of J782 Mr. Landen had made 
such improvements in his theory of rotatory motion, as 
enabled him, he thought, to gi\e a solution of the general 
problem mentioned above ; but finding the result of it to 
dilfcr very niateriall}^ from the result of the solution which 
had been given of it by d’Alembert, and not being able to 
see clearly wlvere that gentleman in his o])inion hud erred, 
he did not venture to make his own soliiiioii public. In 
the course of that year, having procured the Memoirs of 
the Berlin academy for 1757, which coniain M. Euler’s 


solution of the problem, he found tiiat tins gcntiemairs 
solution gave the same result as had been cleduceii by 
d’Alembert; but the perspicuity of Knlei’s manner of 


writinsf enabled him to discover where he had do 
his own, which the obscurity of the oiii-, r << 


ted from 
i!ot do. 


The agreement, however, of two wiiter.n of siu li established 
reputation as Euler and d’Alembert made hitu jon;*; dubious 
of the truth of his own solution, and induced him to revise 


the process again and again with the utmost clrcninspcc- 
tion ; and being every time more convinced that Ids own 
solution was right, and theirs wrong, he at length gave it 
to the public, in the 7Sth volume of tiie Philosophical 
Transactions for 1785. 


The extreme difficulty of the subject, joined to tlie con¬ 
cise manner in which Mr. Landen had been obliged to give 
his, solution, to confine it within proper limits for the 
Transactions, rendered it too difficult, or at least too la¬ 
borious a task for most mathematicians to read it; and this 
circumstanoe, joined to the established reputation of Euler 
and d’Alumbert, induced matiy to think that theit solution 
was right, and Mr, Landdn’s wrong; and lh#te did not 
VOL. X!X. K K 
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want Mtempts to prove it; particularly a Iqh^ and} in|^e- 
nious paper by the learned Mr< Wildhore, a gend^maii 
of very.difitiuguisbed talenta and experience in such calcu¬ 
lations ; this paper is given in. the 80^ volume of the Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions for 1790, in which he agrees with 
the solutions oS Euler and d'Alembert, and against that qf 
Air. Landen. «This determuied the latter to revise mid ei^;- 
tend his solution, and give it at greater lengtb,r 'tp,^iMler 
it more generally understood. About this timeal/EO be met 
by^ chance with the late Frisi's ** Cosmographia Bhyuca 
etiMatbematica;" in the second part of which there is a 
solution of this problem, agreeing in the result vvitii those 
Oi Euler and d*Alembert. Here Mr. Landen learned that 
Euler bad revised the solution which he had given formerly 
in the Berlin Memoirs, and given it another form, and at 
greater length, in a volume published at Rostoch and Gry- 
phUwald, in 1765, entitled Theoria MotCis Corporuni 
Sulidorum sen Rigidonim.” Having therefore procured 
this book, Mr. Landen found the same principles employed 
in it, and of course the same conclusion resulting from 
them, ras in M. Euler's former solution of the problem. 
But notwithstanding that there was thus a coincidence of 
at least four most respectable mathematicians against him, 
Mr. Landen was still persuaded of the truth of his own so¬ 
lution, and prepared to defend it. And as he was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of explaining his ideas on the sub« 
ject more fully, so he now found it necessary to lose no 
time in setting about it. He bad for several years been 
severely alHicted with the stone in the bladder, and to¬ 
wards the latter part of his life to such a degree as to be 
conhiied to his bed for more than a month at a time : yet 
even' this dreadful disorder did not extinguish his ardour 
for mathematical studies ^ for the second %'olume of. his 
** Memoirs," lately published, was written and revised 
during the intervals of his disorder. I'bis volume, besides 
a solution of the general problem concerning rotatory mo.- 
tioD,. contains the resolution of the problem rejating to the' 
motion of a top; with an investigation of the mouon pf (he 
bquHioxes, in which Mr. Landen has hrtt of any oue.pomted 
opt the cause of sir Isaac Newton’s mistake in bis.solntiQB 
of this celebrated problem j and some, other piPf>ers pf emtr 
sitiembie. io^rupice.. He just lived ,tp see vi^ork 
nisb^, and received a copy of it the day before bfs death^ 
which happened en the Iddi bf January 1790, at Milton, 
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tii'ar Peterborough, in the seventy* first year of his age. 
Though Mr. Lancten was one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the age, his mcJrit, in this respect, was not more con* 
spicuous than his moral virtues. The strict integrity of his 
conduct, his great humanity, and readiness to serve every 
one to the utmost of his power, procured him the respect 
and die esteem of all who knew him.* 

LANDINUS (Christopher), an Italian scholar, philo¬ 
sopher, and p6et, was born at Florence in 1424. After 
having pursued his elementary studies at Volterra, be was 
constrained, in obedience to his fiither, to apply to juris¬ 
prudence ; but by the favour of Cosmo and Peter de Me¬ 
dici, which he had the happiness to obtain, he was enabled 
to devote his time to philosophy and polite literature. He 
became particularly partial to the Platonic philosophy, and 
was one of the principal ornaments of the academy which 
Cosmo de Medici had founded. In 1457, he was appointed 
professor of the belles lettres at Florence, and consider¬ 
ably enlarged the reputation of that seminary. About the 
same time he was chosen by Peter tie Medici to instruct 
his two sons, Julius, and the afterwards celebrated Lorenzo. 
Between Lantlinus and Lorenzo a reciprocal attachment 
took place; and such was the opinion that the ma.ster en¬ 
tertained of the judgment of his pupil, that he is said fre¬ 
quently to have submitted his works to his perusal and cor¬ 
rection. Landinus became, in his old age, secretary to 
the seignory of Florence ; but in his sixty-third year, he 
was relieved from the laborious part of this office, and al¬ 
lowed to retain his title and emoluments. He then retired 
to a residence at Prato V ecchio, from which his ancestors 
sprung.- There he employed the remainder of his days in 
study, and died in 1504. He left several Latin poems, 
some of which have been printed, and some remain in 
manuscript. His notes on Virgil, Horace, and Dante, are 
much esteemed. He translated into Italian Pliny’s Na¬ 
tural History,” and published some learned dissertations 
both in Latin and Italian. It is said that he was rewarded 
for his critical labours on Dante by the donation of a villa, 
on the hill of Casentino, in the vicinity of Florence, which 
hw emoyed under the sanction of a public decree. ^ His 
edition of Horace was published in 1482. His philoso¬ 
phical opinions appear in hit “ Disputationes Camaldu- 

* Qnt. Mag. Wrf. tX.—Httttotf* OiCt*o»«rj-- 
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lenses,’* a work of which Mr. Roscoe has given an ample 
account. It was first published without a date; but, ac¬ 
cording to De Bure, in 1480, folio, and reprinted at Stras- 
burgh in 1508. Landinus’s fame, however, rests chiefly 
on the advances he made in classical criticism.' 

LANDUS (Bassianus), an Italian physician, was a na¬ 
tive of Placentia, and studied at Padua, where he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1554. He then practised with great re¬ 
putation in his native place, where he was one night as¬ 
sassinated, in 1562, by a soldier, for what reason, unless 
for the purpose of robbery, is not stated. He left some 
learned works, the principal of which are, 1. “ De hu- 
mana historia, vcl de singularum hominis partium cogni- 
tione,” Basil, 1542, 8vo. 2. “ latrologia,” in dialogues on 
the art of medicine, ibid. 1543, 4to.“ 

LANE (Sir Richard), knt. lord chief baron of the exche- 
(juer, was born in the latter, part of the sixteenth century, 
and was the son of Richard Lane of Courtcnhall in North¬ 
amptonshire, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Clement 
Vincent of Ilarpole, in the same county. He studied law 
in the Middle Temple, with great success, and being 
called to the bar, became eminent in his profession. In 
the 5th Charles I. he was elected Lent reader of his inn, 
but the plague which broke out about that time, prevented 
his reading. In 1640 he was counsel for the unhappy earl 
of Strafford; and soon after was made attorney to prince 
Charles. As the Long-parliament grew more capricious 
and tyrannical in its proceedings, he began to be alarmed 
fur his property, and entrusted his intimate friend Bul- 
strode Whitlocke, with his chamber in the Middle Temple, 
his goods and library; and leaving London, joined the 
king at Oxford, where, in 1643, he was made serjeant at 
law, lord chief baron of the exchequer, a knight, and one 
of his majesty’s privy council. I’he university also con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of LL. D. ** with more,” says. 
Wood, than ordinary ceremony.” In the latter end of 
the following year, he was nominated one of his majesty’s 
commissioners to treat of peace with the parliament at Ux¬ 
bridge, and on Aug. 30,' 1645, 4^ had the great seal de¬ 
livered to him at Oxford, on the death of Edward lord 
Littleton* In May and June 1646, he was one of the 

* TlraboschL—Ginguene Hist. Lit. d*Ita1ie.--Boscoe’s Lorenzo.—Saxii Ono- 
masticon. 

^ Moreriu—Bio£r. Universclle in art. Bassidous. 




commissioners appointed to treat v.iili the pavli imcnt for 
the surrender of the garrison of Oxford, uial soon after 
went abroad to a\x)id the gcm'ral persecution of the 
royalists wliicii the parliaineiji nieditated. Ho «lieil in the 
island of Jcrs»‘y in ! (^‘>(), or lb>l Wood i» lls a siruiige 
story of the fate of the goods he e.ntrusled to ^Vhitlockc, 
ffo says, tli.it during sir Richard’s residenoo ahroad, his 
son applied to Wliitlocke, who woidd not own that lie 
knew snrh a man as sir Richard, and kept the goods. 'I’ha); 
this is not without foundation, appears Ironi Whit- 

locke’ receipt for his pension, &c. printed hy iVck, to 
whic a.his, “ And I have likewise c/jA/Z/nv/some bookes 


and ii i.nscripls, wliioh were the lord Littleton’s; and some 
few benkesaiid lu innscripts,which were sir Riclianl Lane’s; 


in .ail u.nih about .‘•0/.”—Sir Richard Lane’s “Reports in 
tin* court ol' Kxcin (juer in the reign of king James,” were 
puhiMied in U>.‘»7, lolio.' 


I.ANMIANC’, archbisliop of Canlcrhury in the eleventh 
century, was au Italian, and horn in lo05 at I’.*.-, ia, h' ing 
son of a eonnsellor to the senate of that town ; but, losing 
his father in his infanc}-, lie went to llologna. Hence, 
having prosecuted his studies for some time, he removed, 
into France in t!ic reign of Henry I. and t.ingiit some time 
at Avranchos, where he had many piipil.s «)l liigli r;ud<. In 
a journey to Rouen, he had the misfortiuic ttj Ije rohited, 
and tied to a tree on the road, where he remained till next 


day, when being released by some passengers, ho retired 
to the abbey of Rec, lately founded, and there took the 
monk’s habit in [O^I. He was elected prior of this reli¬ 
gious house in 10 ft; and opened a school, whicii in a 
little time became very famous, and was frequented hy 
students from all parts of Kurojic. Amongst otliers, sonic 
of the scholars of Bcrenger, archdeacon of Angers, and 
master of the school at Tours, left that, and went to study 
at the abbey of Bee. This, it is said, excited tlie envy of 
Berenger, and gave rise to a long and violent controversy 
between him and Lanfranc, on the subject of the eucharist. 
(See Berengarius). Tn 1019, Lanfranc took a journey 
to Rome, where he declared his sentiments to pope Leo 
IX. against the doctrine of Berenger; for Bcrenger had 
written him a letter, wliich gave room to suspect Lanfranc 


* Ath. Ox. vol. II.—Clarendon’s History.—Peck’s Desiderata.—Lloyd’s Me 
mdirs, folio, p. 594, 
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to be of hh opinion. Soon after, he assisted in the coun« 
cil of Verceil, where he expresidy opposed Berenger’s no¬ 
tions. He returned a second time to Rome in 1059, and 
assisted in the council held at the Lateran by pope Nicho¬ 
las II. in which Berenger abjured the doctrine that he had 
till then maintained. Lanfranc now obtained a dispensa¬ 
tion from the pope, for the marriage of William duke of 
Normandy with a daughter of the earl of Flanders bis 
cousin. On his return to France, he rebuilt his abbey at 
Bee; but was soon removed from it by the duke qf Nor¬ 
mandy, who in 1062 made him abbot of St. Stephen's at 
Caen in that province,' where he established a new aca- 
0eniy, which became no less famous than his former one 
at Bee. This duke, coming to the crown of England* sent 
for Lanfranc, who was elected archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1070, in the room qf Stigand, who had been deposed by 
the pope’s legate. He was no sooner consecrated to this 
nep, than he wrote to pqpe Alexander II. begging leave 
to resign it; which not being complied with, he afterwards 
sent ambassadors to Rome to beg the pall; but Hilde¬ 
brand answering, in the pope’s name, that the pall vras 
not granted to any person in his absence (which was not 
strictly true, as it had been sent to Austin, Justus, and 
Honorius), he went thither to receive that honour in 1071. 
Alexander paid him a particular respect, in rising to give 
him audience: this pontiff, indeed, had a special regard 
for him, having studied under him in the abbey qf Bee : 
and kissed him, instead of presenting his slipper for that 
obeisance, nor was he satisfied with giving him the usual 
pall, but invested him with that pall of which he himself 
had made use in celebrating mass. Before his departure, 
Lanfranc defended the metropolitical rights of his sep 
against the claims of the archbishop of York, and procured 
them to be confirmed by a national council in 1075, where¬ 
in several rules of discipline were established. At length, 
presuming to make remonstrances to the Conqueror upon 
some oppressions of the subjects, though he offered them 
with a bpcpmipg respect, the monarch received them with 
disdain; and asked him, with an qath, if he thought- it 
possible for a king to keep all bis promises ? From this 
time, our archbishop lost bis majesty’s favour, and was 
observed afterwards with a jealous eye. He enjoyed, how¬ 
ever, the favour of William II. during the remainder of bis 
life. 
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Some years before this, Gregory VH. having sammoned 
him several times to come to Home, to give an account of 
bis faith, at length sent him a citation to appear there in 
four months, on pain of suspension: Lanfranc, however, 
did not think proper to obey the summons. He died May 
28 , 1089 . 

Several of our ancient historians who were almost his 
contemporaries, speak in very advantageous terms of the 
genius and erudition of Lanfranc ; and some of them who 
were personally acquainted with him, represent him as the 
most learned man of the age in which he flourished. His 
charity is said to have been so great, that he bestowed in 
that way no less than 500 /. a year, a very great sum in 
those days, and equal to 7500 /. in ours. Besides this he 
rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, re-established the 
chapter there, founded the hospitals of St. Nicholas at 
Herbaldown and St. John at Canterbury, repaired several 
churches and monasteries in his diocese, obtained a resto¬ 
ration of the estates of the church which had been alienated, 
and maintained the ecclesiastical immunities. A remark¬ 
able suit, which he carried against Odo, bishop of Bayeux 
and earl of Kent, put him in possession of five and twenty 
estates, which had been usurped by that prelate. Lanfranc, 
besides his piece against Berenger already mentioned, 
wrote several others, which were published in one volume, 
folio, in 1647 , by father Luke B’Acliery, a Benedictine 
monk, of the congregation of St. Maur. They consist of 
commentaries on the epistles of St. Paul, and on the 
Psalms; a treatise on confession, letters, &c.‘ 

LANFllANCO (Giovanni), an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Parma, in 1581 . His parents, being poor, 
carried him to Piacenza, to enter him into the service of 
the count Horatio Scotte. While he was there, he was 
always drawing with coal upon the walls, paper being too 
small for him to scrawl his ideas on. The count, observing 
his disposition, put him to Agostiuo Caracci; a-ftcr whose 
death he went to Rome, and studied under Annibale, who 
set him to work in the church of St. Jago, and found him 
capable of being trusted with the execution of his designs; 
in which Lanfranco has left it a doubt whether the work be 
his or bis master’s. His genius lay to painting in fresco in 

» Tanner’s Bibl.—Dupio.-—Moreri.—Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vul. \ . 
p. 379 i VI. p. rB6, 8vo edit. 
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spacious places, as appeared by his grand perfermanees, 
especially the cupola of Andrea de Laval, in which he has 
succeeded much better than in his pieces of a less size. 
His,taste in design he took from Annibale Caracci; and as 
long as he lived under the discipline of that illustrious 
master, he tvas always correct; but, after his master’s 
death, he gave a loose to the impetuosity of genius, with¬ 
out regarding the rules of art. He joined with his coun¬ 
tryman Sisto Badalocchi, in etching the histories of the 
Bible, after Raphael’s painting in the Vatican; which 
work; in conjunction with Badalocchi, be dedicated to bis 
master Annibale. Lanfranco painted the history of St, 
Peter tor pope Urban VIII. which was engraved by Pietro 
Sami; be executed other performances, particularly St. 
Peter walking on the water, for St. Peter’s church, and 
])l<'ased the pope so much, that be knighted him. 

Lanfranco was happy in his family: his wife, who was 
very handsome, brought him several children, who, being 
grown up, and delighting in poetry and music, made a 
&ort of Puroassus in bis house. His eldest daughter sang 
finely, and played well on several instruments. He died 
in 1647, aged sixty-six. His genius, heated by studying 
Correogii/S works, and, above all, the cupola at Parma, 
carriou linn even to enthusiasm. He earnestly endeavoured 
to tinu (>m the means of |irodiJcing the same things; and, 
that he was capable of great emerprizes, may be disco¬ 
vered by his pt!rforraances at Borne and Naples. Nothing 
was too great for him : he made figures of above 20 feet 
high ill the cupola of St. Andrea de Laval, which have a 
very good eft’ect, and look below as if they were of a na¬ 
tural proportion. In his pictures he endeavoured to join 
Annibale’s firmness of design to Correggio’s taste and 
sweetness. He aimed also at giving the whole grace to his 
imitation ; not considering, that nature bad given him but 
a small portion. His ideas indeed are sometimes great 
enough for the greatest performances; but his genius could 
not stoop to correct them, by whicli means they are often 
niifiuislied. His easel pieces are not so much esteemed as 
what he painted in fresco; vivacity of wit and freedom of 
liand being very proper for that kind of painting. His 
grand compositions are full of tumult; but the expression 
is neither elegant nor moving. His colouring was not sq 
well studied as that of Annibuie ; the tints of his carnation^ 
and his shadows are a little too black. He was ignorant of 
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the clarooscuroy as well as his master ; though, as bis mas¬ 
ter did, he sometimes eiideavouied to practise it. He was, 
as M. Fuseli has observe*!, “ a iiiacbniist in ait of the lirst 
order, and taught his successors the means of hlling the 
eye at a great d!<ta; by partly painting and partly leav¬ 
ing it to the air to pa.m.” ‘ 

LANG (John Micii.vf.l), an able Protcetant tlivino, was 
born March itiUI, ut Fzelwan'>;cn, in tin* duchy of 
Sultzbach. He was extremely well skilled in ilu* oriental 
languages, anil appointed professor of divinity at Altorf; 
but having made himself enemies tliere, unittod his ollice, 
and settled ut Prentzlow, where he died .lime 'JO, 1731, 
llis vvork.s most heh! in cslim.ition an*, “ Philologia Har- 
baro*Gi :r<-a,” Noribergir, 1708, 4io; “ Disseriationos 
Botaiiico-'I'heologicir,” AltwrHi, 170i, 4to, and soveial 
Treatises in Latin, on the Mahometan reli<»ion, and the 
Koran, “ Dc l■'a!)ulis Molianiodieis,” 1097, ko.^ 

l.ANCrBAINK (Gkhakd), a learned Knglish writer, was 
son of Mr. William Langbaine, and born at Piartir.iiiirkc, 
in \^'ostmorela^d, about IfiOM. He li.ui the lirst part of 
bks lalucation in the iVee-school at lih neow, in ( umber- 
land, vvhenee he was r-Mioted to (Nii’cn’,• i olh‘gc, in Ox¬ 
ford, in 1620; where being .idiv.iucil a r.otw senitor, lie 
became afterwards a sclioiar uj^o'i tie- f.i'indation, and 
thence a fellow of the collttge. Ho B. A. in 1(I3(), 

M. A. in 1633, and I). 1). in in!--, ll-- ban acij-tj-t'd a 
good reputation in the uniAei'-ity soti'c . ' ms !;< lor • lie ap¬ 
peared in the literary republic ; whi n los-.Miir. .u of l.ori- 
giniis was printed at Oxford, 1636, in -Uo. I'nis wis fol¬ 
lowed h}’ several other puhlicutions, vvlitrli wc.,; s,; many 
proofs of llis loyalty to Charles L after tlii' bu'.ikirr^ <;nt ol 
the civil wars, and of his zeal for the cinirch < f h/.giand, 
in opposition to the covenant. 'I'hcse writui !. , with his 
literary merit, made him very popular in that nnivcr>ity, 
so that, in 1644, he was unanimously elected keeper of 
their archives, and in 164/5, provost of his co!le<.c; both 
which places he held till his death, Feb. 10, 16.57-8. He 
was interred about the middle of the Inner clnijiel of 
Uueen’s-collego, having a little before settled 24/. per 
annum on a frce-school at the place of his nativity. 

Our author w'as much esteemed by several learned men 
of his time, and held a literary correspondence with Usher 

» D’Argent lUc, vol. ll.—PUkington and S»rHtt.--Reyaolds’a Wofki. 
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9 nd Selden. He was screened from the persecntions of 
the then prevailing powers, to whom he so far submitted 
as to continue quiet without opposing them, employing 
himself in promoting learning, and preserving the disci¬ 
pline of the university, as well as that of his own college. 
With what spirit he did this, is best seen in the following 
passages of two letters, one to Usher, and the other to 
Selden. In the first, dated from Queen's-coUegc, Feb. 9, 
J 646-7, he gives the following account of himself: “ For 
myself, 1 cannot tell what account to make of my present 
employment. I have many irons in the fire, but of no 
great consequence. I do not know how soon X shall be 
called to give up, and am therefore putting my house in 
order, digesting the confused notes and papers left me 
by several predecessors, both in the university and college, 
which I purpose to leave in a better method than I found 
them. At Mr. Patrick Young's request, I have undertaken 
the collation of Constantine's Geoponics with two MSS. 
in our public library, upon which I am forced to bestow 
some vacant hours. In our college I am ex officio to mo¬ 
derate divinity-disputations once a week. My honoured 
friend Dr. Duck has given me occasion to make some in¬ 
quiry after the law; and the opportunity of an ingenious 
young man, come lately from Paris, who has put up a 
private course of anatomy, has prevailed with me to en¬ 
gage myself for his auditor and spectator three days a 
week, four hours each time. But this I do ut exploratory 
von ut traus/Kga. For, though I am not solicitous to en¬ 
gage myself in that great and weighty calling of the mi- 
iiisiry after this new way, yet 1 would lothe to be 
as to divinity. Though 1 am very insufficient to make a 
master-builder, yet 1 could help to bring in materials from 
that public store in our library, to which I could willingly 
consecrate the remainder of my days, and count it no loss 
to be deprived of ail other accommodations, so I might 
be permitted to enjoy the liberty of my conscience, and 
study in that place. But if there be such a price set upon 
the latter as I cannot reach without pawning the former, I 
am resolved. The Lord’s will be done.” The other let¬ 
ter to Selden, is dated Nov. 8, 1653; was not so .much 
troubled to hear of that fellow, who lately, in London, main¬ 
tained in public that Jearning is a sin, as to see some men, 
who would be accounted none of the meanest among our¬ 
selves here at home} under pretence of piety, go. about to 
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lianish it the university. I cannot make any better con¬ 
struction of a late order made by those whom we cail visi¬ 
tors, «i,upon occasion of an election last week at Ail-Souls 
college to this effect, that for the future, no scholar be 
chosen into any place in any college, unless he bring a 
testimony, under the hands of four persons at least (nut 
electors) known to these visitors to be truly godly men, 
that he who stands for such a place is himself truly godly; 
and by arrogating to themselves this power, they sit judges 
of all men’s consciences, and have rejected some, against 
whom they had no other exceptions, (being certihed by 
such to whom their conversations were best known, to be 
unblameabie, and statutably elected, after due examina¬ 
tion and approbation of their sufficiency by that society), 
merely upon this account, that the persons who testified 
in their behalf are not known to these visitors to be rege¬ 
nerate. I intend (God willing) ere long to have an elec¬ 
tion in our college, and have not professed that I will not 
fiubmit to this order. How 1 shall speed in it, 1 do not 
pretend to foresee; but if I be baffled, 1 shall hardly be 
silent.” Dr. Langhaine’s works were, i. his Longinus, 
Oxon. 1636 and 1638, 8vo. 2. “ Brief Discourse relating 
to the times of Edward VI.; or, the state of the times as 
they stoo'd in the reign of King Edward VI. By way of 
Preface to a book intituled The true subject to the rebel: 
or, the hurt of sedition, &c. written by sir John Cheek.” 
Oxford, 1641, in 4to. To this Dr. Langbainc prefixed 
the life of sir John Cheek. 3. “ Episcopal Inheritance; 
or, a Reply to the humble examination of a printed ab¬ 
stract; or the answers to nine reasons of the House of 
Commons against the votes of bishops in Parliament,” Ox¬ 
ford, 1641, 4to. To which is added, “ A determination 
of the late learned Bishop of Salisbury (Davenant) Eng¬ 
lished.” These two pieces were reprinted at London in 
1680. 4. “ A Review of the Covenant: wherein the ori¬ 

ginal, grounds, means, matter, and ends of it are ex¬ 
amined ; and out of the principles of the remonstances, 
declarations, votes, orders and ordinances of the prime 
covenanters, or the firmer grounds of scripture, law, au«i 
reason, disproved,” 1644. It was reprinted at London, 
1661, in 4to. 5. “ Answer of the Chancellor, master an.t 
scholars of the university of Oxford, to the petition, ar¬ 
ticles of grievance, and reasons of the^ city of Oxford , 
aented to the committee for regulating the Uuivei jity of 
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Oxford, 24 July 1649,” Oxford, 1649, 4toj reprinted in 
1678, with a book entitled “ A defence of the rights and 
privileges of the University of Oxford,” &c. published by- 
James Harrington, then bachelor (soon after master) of 
arts, and student of Christ-church, at Oxford, 1690, 4to. 
6. “ Quffistiones pro more solenni in Vesperiis propositas 
ann. 1651,” Oxford, 1658, 4to. Published by Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Barlow, afterwards Bp. of Lincoln, among several little 
works of learned men. 7. “ Platonicorum aliquot, qui 
etiamnum supersunt, Authorum, Grmcorum, imprimis, 
mox & Latinoruin, syllabus alphabeticus,” Oxford, 1667, 
8vo, drawn op by our author at the desire of archbishop 
Usher, but left imperfect; which being found among his 
papers, was, with some few alterations, placed at the end 
of “ Alcini, in Platonicam Philosophiam Introductio,” 
published by Dr. John Fell, dean of Christ-church. 8. 
There is also ascribed to our author, A View of the New 
Directory, and a Vindication of the ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England : in answer to the reasons pretended 
in the ordinance and preface for the abolishing the one, 
and establishing the other,” Oxford, 1645, 4to, pages 112. 
Dr. Langbaine also published, 1. “The Foundation of 
the university of Oxford, with a Catalogue of the principal 
founders and special benefactors of all the colleges, and 
total number of students,” &c. London, 1651, 4to, mostly 
taken from the Tables of John Scot of Cambridge, printed 
in Jb'22. 2. “ The Foundation of the University of Cam¬ 

bridge, with a Catalogue,” &c. printed with the former 
Catalogue, and taken from Mr. Scot’s Tables. He like¬ 
wise laboured very much in finishing archbishop Usher’s 
book, entitled “ Chronologia Sacra,” but died when he 
had almost completed it, which was done by Barlow. He 
translated into Latin “ Reasons of the present judgment 
of the university concerning the solemn League and Co¬ 
venant,” and assisted Dr. Robert Sanderson, and Dr, 
Richard Zoucli, in the drawing up of those Reasons. He 
translated into English “ A Review of the Council of Trent, 
written in B'rench by a learned Roman catholic,” Oxford, 
1638, fol. in which is represented the dissent of the Gal- 
lican church from several conclusions of the'Council. He 
left behind him thirteen 4tos, and eight 8vos, in manu-' 
script, with innumerable collections in loose papers, colw 
lected chiefly from ancient maimscripts in the Bodleian 
library, &c. He bad also made several catalogues of ma- 
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nuscripts in various libraries, and of printed books like* 
wise, with a view, as was supposed, to an universal Cata¬ 
logue. Dr. Fuller tells us that he took a great deal of 
pains in the continuation of Brian Twyne’s “ Antiq. Aca- 
dem. Oxon.” and that he was intent upon it when he died. 
But Mr, Wood observes, that Dr. Thomas Barlow and Dr. 
Lamplugh, who looked over his library after his death, 
assured him tlnit they saw nothing done towards snch a 
design. Dr. Langbaine assisted Dr. Arthur Duck in com¬ 
posing his book “ De usu ik authoritato Juris Civilis llo- 
manorum in Dominiis Principum Christianorum,” London, 
1653, 8vo. In Parr’s collection of Usher’s letters, are se¬ 
veral letters of our .author to that prelate.* 

LANGBAINE (Gekard), son of the preceding, was 
horn in Oxford July 15, 1656 ; and after being educated 
in grammar-leaniitig, was bound apprentice to a book¬ 
seller in St. Paul’s. church>yard, L<jndon. But he was 
soon called thence on the death of an elder brother, and 
entered a gentleman-coiiimoner of University-college iit 
1672 ; where, as Wood informs us, he became idle, a 
great jockey, married, and spent a considerable part of 
his property; but afterwards restrained his lolly, and lived 
some years a retired life, near Oxiord, cmj)loying his tiiHC 
in researches into the history of dramatic poetry, llis li¬ 
terature, Mr. Wartoii says, ciiielly consisted iu a knowledge 
of the novels and plays of various languages, and he was 
a constant and critical attendant of the play-houses tor 
many years. Such a pursuit was at that time neither cre¬ 
ditable nor profitable; and accordingly, in hiyO we find 
him glad to accept the place of yeoman beadle ol arts, 
and soon after he was chosen esijuire beadle of law, pro¬ 


bably out of respect to his tatlier’s. memory. 

About this time, he published “ An Appendix to a cata- 
loFue of all the graduates in divinity, law, and physic, 
&c. written by R,"Peers, superior beadle of arts and phy¬ 
sic. Lanebaioe’s appendix contains the names of a w lo 
proceedetl from the 14th of June 168 S, where Peers left 
off, to the 6th of August 16V(>. He did not survive thw 

long, some disorder carrying him olF *“ ‘ 

he is best known as the author of the Arcoimt of lUo 
EngUah dramatic poets.” His first attempt in this way wa. 
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a repoBlicaiio^ of fe catalogue of pli^s colleeCed Urtgiitell^ 
by Kirkmani a London bookseller, and ^pehdedTto **‘NM 
comedo,** atianslatlon of a play frotn Corneille in 1671. 
This Langbaine followed in 1688 by ** MortiusTriamphans,** 
which appeared afterwards tinder the title of “ A new Ca¬ 
talogue of English Piays^** &c. The acrtbor at length di¬ 
gested his work anew, with great accessions and improve¬ 
ments, which he entitled *‘An Account of the English 
Dramatic Poete,’* &c. Oxford, 1691, 8vo, reprinted by 
Gildon in 1699. Langbaine*s own collection amounted, 
as he says, to “ above 980 English plays and masques, 
besides drolls and interludes.*’ The copy of bis ** Ac- 
^ count” in the British Museum, with Oldys’s MS notes, is 
' well known to every student of dramatic history.* 
LANGELAND. See LONGLAND. 

LANGHAM (Simon de), archbishop of Canterbury, and 
cardinal, was probably born at Langham in Rutlandshire, 
whence he took his name, but the date is nowhere speci¬ 
fied. He became a monk of St. Peter, Westminster, in 
1335, and soon attained a considerable degree of eminence 
among his brethren. In 1346 he officiated at the triennial 
chapter of the Benedictines, held at Northampton, by whom 
in 1349 he was elected prior, and two months after abbot. 
The revenues of this monastery having been much wasted 
in his predecessor’s time, the new abbot directed his atten¬ 
tion to a system of oeconomy, and partly by his own ex¬ 
ample, and partly by earnest pertsuasion, was soon enabled 
to pay off their debts. When be began this reformation 
of the abuses whicli had crept into the cloister, be (know¬ 
ing the disposition of his fraternity) thought that those 
which respected the articles of provision were of the first 
importance. He therefore took care that their misei'icov” 
dia, or better than ordinary dishes, and those dinners which 
were somewhat similar to what in our universities have ob¬ 
tained the names of Exceedings and Gaudy-days, should 
be common to the whole society ; and not, as bad formerly 
been the practice, confined to a few, to the extreme mor- 
tificatioU of the rest. To effect this purpose, he relin¬ 
quished the presents which it had been usuid for preceding 
alAmts, at certain times, to accept. 

When be had by these meaoa gained tfaedbve and esteem 
df the major part of tiie brotherhood, be carried, the work 

} Alb. Ox. tqI. II.--Wsr^a<« H»t. of «n utkie CMYMted’lfpd Us- 
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of reformation to mattes of greater, importance. He 
formed a code of. laws upon more liberal principles than 
those by which, the monastic orders were in general go¬ 
verned; and although, like all legislators, he met with 
considerable difficulty and opposition in their promulgation, 
yet be ultimately triumphed. He repressed the insolent, 
reduced the refractory, punished the wicked, and in a 
short time not only established order in a place which had 
been formerly the scene of confusion, but had so en- 
tirely gained the good opinion of the society, that, as 
Flete observes, his character was, ** even by the old monks 
who had been bis enemies, thought equal to tliat of the 
founder, Edward the confessor.” 

The king, Edward HI. perceiving his talents and saga- 
^>^y> promoted him in 1360 to the place of lord treasurer, 
and in 1361 he was chosen bishop of London ; but the see 
of Ely becoming vacant at the same time, iic chose the 
latter, and was consecrated March 20, 1361-2, and em¬ 
ployed its revenues to the encouragement of learning, and 
CO the relief of the poor. As his character in this high 
office began more fully to appear, the king became partial 
to Langhaui, and in Feb. 1364 removed him from the post 
of lord treasurer to that of chancellor, and in July 1366; he 


was, by papal provision, but at the express desire of the 
king, promoted to the sec of Canterbury. The most re¬ 
markable event which occurred during his administration 
was, his undertaking to execute the bull promulgated by 
the pope Urban the fiftli, “for the correction of the 
abuse of the privilege of pluralities,” Archbishop Lang- 
ham was indefatigable in his inquiry through his diocese; 
and the result of it was, “ the reformation of a great many 
ecclesiastics who held an enormous numbtr of livings, some 
of them twenty or thirty, with the cure ol souU. * 

His conduct hitherto had been becoming his .station, but 
vie have now to record one action ot his v\liit:h, as Anthony 
Wood says, it is impossible to defend. 'Phis was the re ¬ 
moval of the celebrated John Wickliff from his situation as 
head of a hall at Oxford, called Canterburyhall, founded 
by hU predecessor Simon IsUp. Whether bis holding te- 
ifets which might then be deemed heretical was the ardi- 
bishop’s ,true reason for ejecting him, does not 
Timt wtich he avowed wa.s that having a desire Aat the 
hall should be a college for the education ^ 

thoufht a'seedar priest (between whom and the monastic. 
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order it is well known a considerable jealousy subsisted) 
would be an improper person for their governor. But al¬ 
though this might hare been the opinion of the prelate, it 
does nut appear to have been that of the society ; the fel¬ 
lows of which convened a meeting, in which they drew up 
a spirited remonstrance against the tyranny of their supe¬ 
rior. This was so ill received by him, and their subse¬ 
quent conduct considered as so contumacious, that he se¬ 
questered a large portion of their revenue. War was now 
declared on both sides. The society appealed to ilic pope, 
the archbishop sent an agent to lioinc to answer for him ; 
and he had interest enough to induce his holiness to con¬ 
firm the decree by which WicklitF and some other i\ irac- 
tory inenibers of the fraternity were reino\i-(l, ainl *<!■ 'r 
places filled with those vvho were more steady auneMt pi to 
inoimciiism, and consequently more devoted to the uill of 
the archbishop. 

In Sejn. the pope promoted iamghain tf» the dig¬ 

nity of cardinal, as it is said, wiiliout soiKilation, and 
merely hecauso he thought a ni m of his talents would be 
an ornament to the sacred cv)iiege. '1 In king, however, 
was not pleased with this promotion, prob.diiv hccanse he 
hud not been consulted, and ordered the temporalities of 
the archbishopric to be seized, as if the see w'erc vacant, 
vvhicli, on promotion to the tiignity of cardinal, was a na¬ 
tural consequence, unless the party had conditioned to 
hold his prefcrmciits. Langham, as far as can he disco¬ 
vered, made no opposition to the king’s pleasure, but 
merely attended at court to ask leave to retire to Otford ; 
which being granted, he reduced his establishment, re¬ 
paired to his rural mansion, and continued for some months 
to live very privately. 

He remained in this, situation till, his afifairs culling him 
to the papal court, he set out for Montafiacone, where he 
was honoured with the title of St. Sixtus, and a short time 
after provided with ecclesiastical dignities in this kingdom, 
to the. amount of more than 1000 pounds per annum, an 
immense sum in that age. They consisted of the deanery 
of Lincoln, the archdeaconry and treasurership of Wells, 
the ai'olideaconry of York, and the prebendary of Wistowe 
in that cathedral. 

The death of pope Urban happened at a period, as k 
was thought, critical to the affairs of the cardinal, as well-as 
to those of the twoi kingdoms of England and Eranc^, as he 
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had just appointed iiim to mediate a peace between them. 
But Gregory the ICieventh, who succeeded Urban, as sen¬ 
sible of his merit as his predecessor, confirmed bis appoint¬ 
ment, and even enlarged his powers. I’his treaty failing, 
as had been foreseen by the cardinal, he proceeded from 
Meliin, the place where he had met cardinal de Beaiivois, 
to England with the sense of the French court upon the 
negotiation. Although unsuccessful in this business, he 
had, whilst ahroaJ, an opportunity of displaying his diplo¬ 
matic talents, which had a more fortunate issue. Through 
his mediation a peace was made betwixt the king and the 
earl of Flanders, who had been at variance upon the ac« 
count of tlie carl’s breaking his engagement to marry his 
daughter lo Edmund earl of Cambridge, and betrothing 
her to Philip, the brother of Charles the Fifth, king of 
Fiance. 

In the beginning of 137'2, cardinal Langham left Eng¬ 
land in order to return to the po|)e ; and when he arrived 
at Avignon, he found that his conduct had, during the 
course of liis mission, been misrepresented to the pope, 
but he so amply satisfied his holiness on that point, that, in 
the same year, he elevated him to the dignity of cardinal 
bishop of Pra3neste. On the death of Wittelsey, who suc¬ 
ceeded him as archbishop of Canterbury, the monks en¬ 
deavoured to persuade the king to allow Langham to re¬ 
turn ; but the king was enraged at their insolence, and in 
this was seconded by the pope, who preferred employing 
the cardinal at Avignon, where the affairs of the holy see 
rendered his presence necessary. From this situation, 
however, Langham bad a strong desire to remove, and 
visit his native country, where he had projected some archi¬ 
tectural plans, and meant to devote a large sum of money 
to the rebuilding of the abbey at Wc.stmmster. With this 
view he procured some friends at court to solicit leave to 
return, and their applications were successful; but before 
he could know the issue, he died suddtmly of a paralytic 
stroke, July 22, l iTfi. His body was, according to the 
direction of his will, first deposited in a new-built church 
of the Carthusians, near the place of his decease, where it 
remained for three years. It was then with great state 
and solemnity removed to Saint Benet’s chapel, in West¬ 
minster abbey, where liis tomb with his efligy upon it, and 
the arms of England, the monastery of Saint Peter, and 
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the sees of Canterbury and Ely, engraved in tablets around 
it, still remains. 

By his will l»e bequeathed a large donation to the sup¬ 
port of the fabric of the Abbey at Westminster. The 
whole of his benefactions to this place, including the sums 
he paid to discharge the debts of bi.s predecessors, and 
wl'.at lie gave in his life-time for the celebration of his an¬ 
niversary, to found chantries, and to the fabric, aniounied 
to the enormous sum of 10,800/. as we learn from the sub¬ 
sequent verses: 

Hes dc Langham tua Simon sunt data quondam, 

Octingontena librarum millia dena.” 

The character of this prelate, as given by Flete, the 
historian of the abbey, is, “ that he was a man of great ca¬ 
pacity, very wise, and very eloquenta character which, 
even allowing for the prejudice of monachisiii toward so 
eminent a benefactor to the church, will not be di^«puted, 
if we consider also that he filled some of the highest de¬ 
partments of the state, under a monarch who is, by all 
historians, allowed to have been as eminent for his v\isdom 
and discernment as he was for his courage and military 
glory.' 

LANGHOllNE (Daniel), an Engli-sh antiquary, p,nd a 
native of London, was admitted of IVinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, Oct. 23, 1649, where he became scholar in 1652, 
took the degree of B.A. in 1654, and that of M. A. in 1657. 
He continued there probably till 1662, when he had a 
licence from the bishop of Ely for officiating in Trinity 
church ill that city, and was elected fellow of Corpqs 
Christi the year following. This occasioned b>tn to pro¬ 
ceed B. D. in 1664, when he was appointed one of the 
university preachers ; and continued his studies there until 
bis institution to the vicarage of Layston cum Capella de 
Alsewych in Hertfordshire, Sept. 3, 1670, which vacated 
his fellowship next year. He held this benefice to the 
time of his death in 1681. He was the author of ** Elen- 
chus .Antiqnitatum A^bionensium,” Lond. 1673, 8vo, with 
an appendix in 1674; and of Cbronicon Ht^gum Anglo- 
rum,’* Lond. 1679, Svo. A continuation of this was pro¬ 
mised, which his death prevented. The MS. of it was 
said to be in a private hand, under the title of Dan. 


t Wharton’s Anglia Sacra.—Tanner.-—T.ife by Mr. Moser, in Euretp. Mag. 179T. 
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Langhornii Chronici Aiiglorum Continuation vel Pars Se- 
cunda, ab A. C. SOO ad 978.”’ 

LANGHORNE (.iohn), an English poet and miscella- 
neous writer, the son of a clergyman beneticed in Lincoln¬ 
shire, was born at Kirkby Steven, in Westmoreland, in 
the month of March I7i5. His father dying when he was 
only four years of age, the care of his education devolved 
on his mother, who initiated iiiiii in tlie first principh s of 
knowledge with such tender anxiety as left a pleasing and 
indelible impression on his memory, lie celelirated her 
virtues on her tomb, and more particularly by a beaiitilui 
monody inserted among his poems. W hen of sufficient 
age, he was placed at a school at Winton, and afterwards 
ai Appleby, where he recommended iiimsoif to the good 
opinion of Mr. Yates, his master, not only by speedily dis¬ 
patching the usual school lu-sks, hut by performing volun¬ 
tary exercises, which he submitted to his revisal. By this 
employment of his leisure hours, he probably excelled his 
companions, and we arc told that at the age of thirteen he 
was able to read and construe the Greek Testament. 

He did not leave this school until his eighteenth year, 
when, having no moans of defraying the expences of an 
university education, he engaged himself as private tutor 
in a family near Ripon. lie had attained a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the classical languages, and during his residence 
ill this iieighixjurhood, began to write verses, the greater 
part of which his more mature judgment led him to destroy. 
One of these pieces, ho "ever, “ Studley Park,” has been 
very properly snatcheil from oblivion by his biographer, 
and now stands at the head of his poems in the lute edition, 
not indeed as the best, but as the earliest specimen of his 
powers. It appears that he had .some expectations from 
the possessor of this beautiful place, which were not grati¬ 
fied ; and he therefore thought proper to omit it in the sub¬ 
sequent editions of his poems. 

His next occupation was that of an assistant at the free 
school of Wakefield, then superintended by Mr- Clarke; 
and v\iiile hen* he took deacon’s orders, and became, it is 
said, « a popular preacher.” In 1759, Mr. Clarke recom¬ 
mended him as jireceptor to the sons of Robert Cracroft, 
esq. of Hrickthoro, near Lincoln. Mr. Cracrolt had nine 

» Mastc-rs’s History of C.C.C.C.--n>linu’s ail.litions to Wheare’s “ Method of 
Heading Histories,” p. n't. 
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sons, and Mr. Langhornc must have been fully employed 
ill the family; yet he added to theirs the tuition of Mr* 
Edmund Cartwright, a young gentleman of a poetical turn, 
who afterwards published an elegy, entitled “ Constantia,” 
on the death of his preceptor’s wife. During his residence 
at Hackthorn, our author published a volume of his poems, 
for the relief of a gentleman in distress ; and in the same 
year a poem, entitled “ The Death of Adonis,” from the 
Greek of Bion. Public opinion gave him no encourage¬ 
ment to reprint this last, but he derived from it the advan¬ 
tage of being noticed as a critic of considerable acumen in 
Greek poetry. 

Ill 1760 he entered his nan^e at Clare-hall, Cambridge, 
in order to take the degree of bachelor of divinity, which 
he supposed, by the statutes of the university, any person 
in orders is inipowered to do without residence ; but in this 
it is probable he did not succeed, as his name is not to be 
found among the Cambridge graduates. His being in¬ 
cluded ill Mr. Cole’s list is, however, a proof that he en¬ 
tered of Clare-hall; and while here, he wrote a poem on 
the king’s accession, and another on the royal nuptials, 
which he afterwards inserted in “ Solyman and Almena.” 
In the same year, he published “ 'Phe Tears of the Muses,” 
a poem to the memory of Handel; with an “ Ode to the 
River Eden,” 4to. 

While employed on the education of the sons of Mr. 
Cracroft, he became euamoured of the amiable disposition 
and personal charms of Miss Anne Cracroft, one of that 
gentleman’s daughters. He had given her some instruc¬ 
tions in the Italian language, and was often delighted by 
her skill in music, for which he had a very correct ear. A 
mutual attachment was the consequence of these many op¬ 
portunities and coincidences in polite accomplishments, 
which Mr. Langborne was eager to terminate in marriage. 
But the lady, who knew that a match so disproportioned 
as to fortune would be opposed by her family, gave him 
a denial, as firm and as gentle as her good sense and se¬ 
cret attachment would permit. For this, however, Mr. 
Langborne was not prepared, and immediately left his 
situation, in hopes of recovering a more tranquil tone of 
mind in distant scenes and dififerent employment. In 1761 
he officiated as curate to the rev. Abraham Blackburn of 
Dagrnbaiii, and obtained the friendship of the Giiimans, a 
very amiable family in that place. While endeavouring 
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to forget his heart’s disappointment, he found some relief 
in penning a “ Hymn to Hope,” which he published this 
year in London, 4to; and in the course of the next, he 
gave further vent to his thoughts in ** The Visions of 
Fancy, four Elegies,” 4to; “ Letters on Religious Retire¬ 
ment,” 8vo; and “ Solyman and Alnieua,” a fiction in the 
manner of the Eastern 'Ealcs, but not much to be praised 
for invention. The “ Letters” are of a sentimental, me¬ 
lancholy cast, with a considerable mixture of lighter and 
more entertaining matter. In the same year he published 
“ The Viceroy,” a poem in honour of lord Halifax, then 
lord lieutenant of Irelanil. Here, as in the case of “ Stud- 
ley Park,” our author appears to have expected to find a 
patron, but lord Halifax did not condescend to notice 
what, it must be confessed, flatters him with too much 
artifice; and Langhorne, when he collected his poems, 
retained only a favourite fragment of this unlucky piece, 
omitting altogether the name of Halifax, or Viceroy. The 
whole, however, is given in the last edition of the “ Eng¬ 
lish Poets,” as originally written. 

His ** Letters on Religious Retirement” were dedicated, 
with rather move success, to bishop Warburton, who re¬ 
turned a complinientary letter, in which he encouragetl our 
author to make some attempt in the cause of religion. 
This is supposed to have produced, in 1763, “The Letters 
that passed between Theodosius and Constantia,” a fiction 
founded on a well-known story in the Spectator. 7’he 
style of these letters is in general elegant, but in some 
parts too florid. The “ Letter on Prayer” is very equi¬ 
vocal in its tendency. This year also gave birth to a poem, 
meant to be philosophical, entitled “ The Flnlargement of 
the Mind,” part first, in which we find some noble senti¬ 
ments expressed in glowing and elevated language. His 
next publication, about the same time, called “ Effusions 
of Friendship and Fancy,” 2 vols. I2mo, was a work of 
considerable popularity. It is indeed a very pleasing mis¬ 
cellany of humour, fancy, and criticism, but the style is 
often flippant and irregular, and made him be classed 
among tite imitators of Sterne, whom it was too much the 
fashion at that time to read and to admire. 

la J764, having obtained the curacy and lectureship of 
St. John’s Clerkenwell, he was enabled to reside in Lon¬ 
don, where only literary talents meet with ready encou¬ 
ragement, and where he was already ranked among the 
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elegant and pleasing poets of the day, and had given aai> 
pie proof of ease and versatility in the choice and manage¬ 
ment of his subjects. His first publication this year was a 
continuation of “ Theodosius and Constantia,” of much 
the same character as the former work, but enlivened by 
more variety. As be appears to have aspired to promotion 
through the popularity of his talents in the pulpit, he now 
gave a specimen of what had pleased his congregation, in 
two volumes of ** Sermons.” His biographer has taken 
some pains to defend these against the censure of the late 
Mr. Mainwaring of St. John’s, Cambridge, in his Disser¬ 
tation” prefixed to his Sermons, (1780). But it appears to 
us that they abound in the false pathos, and that the rea¬ 
soning, where any occurs, is very superficial. They have# 
however, the advantage to those who dislike sermons of 
every kind, that they are perhaps the shortest ever pub¬ 
lished. 

About this time his son informs us that he engaged with 
Mr. Griffiths as a writer in the Monthly Review ; and that 
this engagement, with scarcely any intermission, continued 
to his death. We suspect there is some mistake in this 
account, although the secresy which very properly prevails 
in the management of a Review, will not allow us to rec- 
. tify it. That Mr. Langhorne was a writer in the Monthly 
Review has been repeated from so many quarters# that 
there seems no reason to doubt it; but a dispute relating 
to a work hereafter mentioned, which took place between 
Mr. Langhorne and the editor of the Review, affords some 
ground to think that his connexion with it had ceased 
about 1769. 

But whatever may be in this, bis employment as a critic 
we are told, procured him many acquaintances among li¬ 
terary men, while the vein of ridicule which he indulged 
in treating several of the subjects that fell under his con¬ 
sideration, created him many enemies, who in their turn 
endeavoured to depreciate his performances. As no judg¬ 
ment can now be pronounced on the articles which he 
. wrote, it is impossible to say whether this vein of ridicule 
was employed as the just .chastisement of arrogance and 
immorality, or substituted for fair and legitimate criticism. 
Illiberality has not often been imputed to the journal m 
which he wrote; and as to his enemies, we know of none 
mure formidable than Churchill, Kelly, and Kenrick, two 
of whom were libellers by profession. Smollett, whose 
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In 1765, his productions were, “The Second Epistle 
on the Enlargement of the Mind;” an edition of the poems 
of the elegant and tender Collins, with a criticism and 
some memoirs; and letters on that difficult subject, “ The 
Eloquence of the Pulpit.” He had now occasion to exert 
his own talents before a more enlightened auditory than 
he had ever yet addressed, having been appointed by Dr. 
Hurd (bishop of Worcester) to the office of assistant 
preacher at Linedn’s-inn chapel. In the following year 
we do not find that any thing original came from his pen. 
He prepared for the press, however, an enlarged edition 
of his “ Ett’usions of Friendship and Fancy,” and a collec¬ 
tion of his “ Poems,” in 2 vols. 12mo. The principal ar¬ 
ticle of these, not before published, is a dramatic poem, 
or tragedy, entitled “ The Fatal Prophecy.” This was 
his only attempt in this species of poetry, and was univer¬ 
sally accounted unsuccessful. He had the good sense to 
acquiesce in the decision, and neither attempted the drama 
again, noc reprinted this specimen. 

During Churchill’s career, our author endeavoured to 
counteract the scurrility he had thrown out against Scot¬ 
land in his Prophecy of Famine,” by an elegant poem 
entitled “ Genius and Valour.” This provoked Churchill 
to introduce his name once or twice with his usual epithets 


of contempt, which Langhorne disregarded, and disre- 
■ garded his own interest at the same time, by dedicating 
this poem to lord Bute, a minister going out of place! It 
produced him, however, a very flattering letter, in 1766, 
from Dr. Robertson, the celebrated historian, and prin¬ 
cipal of the university of Edinburgh, requesting him to 
accept a diploma for the degree of D. D. He was farther 
consoled by the approbation of every wise and loyal man, 
who contemplated the miseries of disunion, and the g anng 
absurdity of perpetuating national prejudices. 

In 1767, after a courtship of five years, Dr. Langhorne 
obialned the hand of MUs Cracroft, to whom he had ever 
been tenderly attached, and with whom he Ind kept up a 
correspondence since his departure trom Hackthoi n. By 


♦ This convsponHfnre, Ins son in* 
fwBu us, he publihhed luriltfallt, 
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what means her family were reconciled to the match, we 
are not told, but some fortune accompanied it, as the 
living of Blagdon, in Somersetshire, was purchased for him, 
and the^e he went immediately to reside. His happiness, 
however, with this lady, was of short duration, as she died 
in child-birth of a son. May 4, 1768. She was interred 
in the chancel of Blagdon-church, with the following lines 
on her monument, written by her husband : 

** With Sappho’s taste, with Arria's tender heart, 

Lucretia’s honour, and Cecilia's art, 

That such a woman died surprize can’t give, 

’Tis only strange that such a one should live.” 

He afterwards composed a more elegant and pathetic 
tribute to her virtues, which may be found among his 
poems. The allusion to the cause of her death is an ori¬ 
ginal thought^ introduced with great skill and tenderness. 

During Mrs. Langhorne’s life, he produced one poem 
only, entitled “ Precepts of Conjugal Happiness,” ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Nelthorpc, a sister of his wife. To this 
lady he committed the care of his infant child, who lived 
to acknowledge lier friendship, and to discharge the du¬ 
ties of an affectionate son, by the late ** Memoirs of his 
Father,” prefixed to an elegant edition of his ppems. In 
the “ Precepts of Conjugal Happiness,” there is more 
good sense than poetry. It appears to have been a tem¬ 
porary effusion on which he bestowed no extraordinary 
pains. Not long after Mrs. Langliorne's death, our author 
went to reside at Folkstone, in Kent, where his brother, 
the Rev. William Langborne, then ofheiated as minister, a 
man of a very amiable character. He was born in 1721, 
and presented by the archbishop of Canterbury to the rec¬ 
tory of Hakinge, with the perpetual curacy of Folkstone, 
in l754 ; and on this preferment he passed the remainder 
of his life. He published “ Job,” a poem, and a poetical 
l^araphruse on a part of Isaiah, neither of which raised 
him to the fame of a poet, although they are not without 
the merit of correctness and spirit. He died Feb. 17, 
177S, and his brother wrote some elegant lines to his me- 
mory> which are inscribed on a tablet in the chancel of 

berreqnesL The publication we have to impress bis reader with sensations 
not Moa, bvt the accounts of it in the and emotions which he himself did not 
critical joaniBla are very unfavoarable. feel.*’ This perhaps may etrengthen 
The Monthly Ilcviewer says that the our coige^ure on the lertninalion of 
author hat prepasterously ventured his connemon with this Review. 
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Folkstone church. Between these brothers the closest af¬ 
fection subsisted ; each was to tlie other “ more the friend 
than brother of his heart.” During their resident e toge¬ 
ther at Folkstone, they were employed in preparing a new 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives ; and our poet, who became 
about this time intimate with Scott, the p<‘et of Arawell 
(who likewise had just lost' a beloved wife from a similar 
cause) paid him a visit at Amwell, where he wrote the mo¬ 
nody inscribed to Mr. Scott. 

Amidst these engugcinents he found leisure to give to 
the world two productions strongly marked by the pecu¬ 
liarities of his style and turn of thinking; the one entitled 
“ Frederick and Pharamond, or, 'I'he Cons d.itions of Hu¬ 
man Life,” 8vo; the other, “ f.citers su|)pnscd to have 
passed between M. de .St. Kvreniond and Waller.” In 
this last, while he was allowed to have preservi’d their cha¬ 
racters tolerably', he was at the same time accused, by the 
critic in the Monthly Review, of taking frequent opportuni¬ 
ties to coinplimeiit himself on the inerii of tlu‘ letters he had 
written for St. Evremond and Waller. This produced a 
complaint from Langhorne, whic h was answered by the Re¬ 
viewer, respectfully indeed, but not in the manner that might 
have been expected from an associate. It is from this cir¬ 
cumstance that vve have been led io conjeciure that his 
conne.xion with the Review ceased wlien he left London in 
consequence of his obtaiiiing the living of Blagdoii. ** Fre¬ 
derick and Pharamond” was begun with a view to alle¬ 
viate the afHictious of a friend, and pursued perhaps to 
alleviate his own. It attempts that by argument which is 
rarely accomplished but by time. 

The translation of “ Plutarch” by the brothers appeared 
in 1770, and soon became a very popular book. In 1771, 
Dr. Langhorne gave another proof ot the variety on which 
he exercised his fancy in a favourite little volume, entitled 
the “ Fables of Flora.” In thi-, although he claimed too 
hastily the merit of combining for the rir>t time imagery, 
description, and sentiment, yet he has certainly enlarged 
the province of fable, and given proof of a wide range of 
imagination. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
moral is not always sufficiently p(»inted, that the style is 
too much ornamented, and the general cast of sentiment 
too obscure for the persons into whose hands tables are 
usually placed. In answer to the objection made to' th®' 
language of flowers, his son very justly remarks that ** im- 
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personation may certainly be applied with as much reason 
to the vegetable as to the animal creation, if the charac* 
teristic attributes of each plant or flower are faithfully 
marked, and the unity of the fable is maintained/’ 

Towards the latter end of the year 1771, Dr. Langhorne 
went to reside for a few months at Potton, in Bedfi rd- 
shire, where he wrote his “ Origin of the Veil,” which, 
however, was not published for some time after. In 1772, 
he paid a visit to his native country, and married a second 

wife, the daughter of-Tnomson, esq. a magistrate near 

Brough, and soon after took her with him on a tour through 
part of France and Flanders, the scenery of which afforded 
new topics for his muse. Late in the Spring he returned 
to Blagdon, where he was put into the commission of the 
peace: and having considered the usual practice of the 
duties of that ofBce, he imparted his sentiments on the 
subject in a species of didactic and satirical poem, entitled 
*‘The Country Justice,” in three parts, published in 1774, 
1775, and 1777. This humane endeavour to plead the 
cause of the poor and wretched against oppression and 
neglect does great honour to his feelings, which, indeed, 
in all his works, are on the side of benevolence and vir¬ 
tue. It is said to have been written in consequence of the 
suggestion, and as to facts, probably with the assistance, 
of Dr. Burn, the well-known author of a digest of the laws 
relating to justices of the peace. In 1772, Dr. Langhorne 
presented the public with,a liberal translation of that part 
of Denina on the ancient republics of Italy which con¬ 
tains the author’s reflections on the admission of the Italian 
states to the franchises of Rome *. 

In 1776, he lost his second wife, who died, like the for¬ 
mer, in child-bed, five years after her marriage, and left a 
daughter, whom he consigned by his will to the protection 
of his friend Mrs. Gillman. What impre.ssion this second 
interruption to domestic Itappiness produced on his mind 
we are not told. In this year, however, we find him again 
employing the press on a translation of Milton’s ** Italian 
Sonnets,” and on two occasional sermons. In 1777, at 
the request of the Bouverie family, who highly respected 

^ The author’s objeet in this puhli- the Komans acquired their superiority, 
cation is not very obvious. In our and were enabled to extend their con- 
days it might be of more importance to quests, 
discuss tbe question, by what means 
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Mr. Langhorne, Dr. Moss, bishop of Bath and Wells, pre¬ 
sented him with a prebend in the cathedrkl of WeiU. 

His last production was the tale of “ Owen of Carron 
which, with some beautii s, has less of his usual energy 
and vigour. it is uncertain wiiether this was owing to the 
nature of the poem, in which he conceived it necessary to 
imitate the ballad simplicity, or to a languor of body and 
mind. The death of the htxiourable Charles Yorke, from 
whom he had great expectations, is said to nave made a 
lasting impression on him^ but, as Mr. Yorke dit;d in 1770, 
this seems wholly improhahie. His biographer passes over 
his last days without notice of his situation or eiuployineuts. 
We are merely told that he died on April I, 1779, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 

In 1804', his son published an edition of hi.s poems, in 
two elegant volumes l2ino, witii memoirs of the author. 
To these we are indebted for the principal part of this sketch. 
Il we may judge from his writings, Dr. Langhorne was a 
man of ail amiable dispoMtiou, a friend to religion and mo¬ 
rals, and, though a wit, he never descends to grossne.ss or 
indelicacy. His memory has not been followed by any 
worse objection than that he was of a social turn, and dur¬ 
ing the latter part of his life more addicted to c«)iivivial in¬ 
dulgences than is consistent uitli healtli. This, however, 
is a serious objcciion, and not much lessened by the sup¬ 
position that he was driven to this unhappy species of re¬ 
lief by having twice lost the ciiicf source uf domestic hap¬ 
piness. Ease, elegance, and tenderness, are the most 
striking features of his poetry : nor is he deficient in inven¬ 
tion i an attentive perusal will discover many original sen¬ 
timents, and spirited flights, which the critics of his day 
pointed out with high praise. He is very schiuni a copyist; 
his style, as well as his sentiments, whatever their merit, 
are his own. His prose works are various enough to con¬ 
vince us that he was either a laborious writer, or |)ossessed 
of great fertility of imagination; and the latter will proba¬ 
bly be the safest conjecture. But, althougii a scholar of 
high attainments, he has rarely brought learning to his aid. 

• His mind was stored with remarks on men and manners, 
which he expressed in various and desultory modes, so as 
to give an air of novelty to every thing lie wrote. But w'e 
find nothing very profound. He appeared so frequently 
before the public as to secure a considirnible degree of 
fame ; what he announced was expected with eagerness, 

/■ 
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and what he published was read with pleasure; but as his 
abilities were confined to the lighter provinces of literature, 
there are few of his productions which will be honoured by 
peraianent popularity .' 

LANGIUS) or LANGE (John), an eminent physician, 
was born at Loewenburg, in Silesia, in 1485. After study' 
ing, with singular zeal, at Leipsic, Bologna, and Pisa, in 
the latter of which universities he was honoured with the 
degree. of M. D. be began practice at Heidelberg, where 
he .soon acquired the esteem of the public, and was nomi* 
nated first physician to four successive electors palatine; 
one of whom, Frederic II., he accompanied in his travels 
through the greater part of Europe. He attained the age 
of eighty, notwithstanding bis excessive use of cheese^ 
which made a part of all his meals, asserting that physi¬ 
cians were mistaken in decrying it as indigestible. He died 
at Heidelberg in June 1565. 

The most esteemed of his works is entitled “ Medicina- 
lium Epistolarum Miscellanea,** first published at Basie, 
in 1554, 4to, and reprinted with additional epistles. The 
work was full of the various learning of the times; and he 
in a great measure anticipated Sydenham in recommending 
the cool regimen in infiainmatory diseases. His other works 
are, “ De Syrmaisnio et ratione purgandi per vomitum, ex 
Egyptiorum invento et formula,” 1572, 8vo. De Scor- 
buto Epistolse dmc,” 1624; together with the treati.se of 
Sennertus on the same subject. “ Consilia queedam et ex- 
perimenta,” 1676, 4to, together with the Consilia Medici- 
nalia of Yeischius.’^ 

LANGIUS (Joseph), a learned mathematician of the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Keiserberg in Upper 
Alsatia, and was professor of Greek and mathematics at 
Friburg about the year 1610. Two years after, he wrote 
liis ** Elementale Mathematicum,** which, according to 
Yossius, was not printed until five years afterwards. It 
was, in 1625, much improved and published by Isaac 
Habrecht, a philosopher and physician. Langius’s pre¬ 
vious works were, an edition of “ Martial,** Strasburgh, 
1695, 12mo, and a “ Florilegium,** in 1598, 8vo, which, 
at the distance of some years, was followed by a folio, en¬ 
titled, “ Polyanthea nova.** This, which Btetyle reckons 
the third compilation of the kind, was printed at Geneva, 

1 Johnxon and Chalmers’s English Poets, 1810. 

s Rfcs’s Cyclopasdia, from Eloy. 
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111 1600, and often since. Langtus also published an edi> 
tion of *<Juvenai and Persius,” at Frlburgh, hi 1608. A 
Tyrocinium Grapcaruni Literarum/* in 1607 ; and a col¬ 
lection entitled “Adagia, aive Sententise proverbiaies.’* 
We have no account of his personal history, unless that, 
after living many years in the Protestant communion, he 
became a Roman Catholic ; but when be died is not spe* 
cihed, * 

LANGIUS (Ropolph), a gentleman of Westphalia, and 
provost of the cathedral church of Munster towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, distinguished himself by his learn¬ 
ing, and by his zeal for the restoration of polite literature. 
He went through his first studies at Deventer, and was 
afterwards sent into Italy, where, under the greatest mas¬ 
ters in literature, Laurence Valla, Mapheus Vegius, Fran¬ 
cis Philelphus, and Theodore Gaza, he acquired an elegant 
Latin style both in verse and prose. His fellow-travellers 
in this journey were Maurice count of Spiegelberg and 
Rudolph Agricola, who, on their return to Germany, were 
the first to introduce proper methods of classical teaching, 
and to restore the purity of the Latin language. Langius 
being sent to the court of Rome by ilic bishop and chap¬ 
ter of Munster, under pope Sixtus 1 V^ acquitted hinisell 
with great credit, and came back with letters from this 
pope and from Lorenzo de Medici, whicn gave him so 
much consequence in the eyes of his countrymen, that he 
was enabled more successfully to banish from the schools 
the ignorance which prevaiUd there. He was obliged, 
Ijowever, to struggle some } cars tvith thosi; who objected 
that the introduction of a‘new method of teaching was 
duno'erous; but at length ht: overcame those prejudice-*, 
and°persuaded bis bishop to found a school at Munster, 
the direction of which was committed to learned men, to 
whom he pointed out the method they were to tollow, and 
the books they were to explain, ainl gave them the use of 
his fine library. This school being thus estab islied a little 
before the end of the fifteenth centnry, became very 
Heuvisbing. and aervad aa a nuranry ot bierature to al 
Germany till the Kevolnlions which were occasioned at 
M.inster\y the anabaptUts in 

inisiii at the age of fourscore. He published some poems 
It Ser! l«d, 4to, by which, says Bayle, it appears 
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that there were Latin poets of some reputation in Germany 
before Conrad Celies. Rodoiph Agricola dedicated his Latin 
translation of Plato’s “Axiochus” to Langius.' 

LAmiAm. See l.ONGLAND. 
kANGRiSH (Browne) t a physician of the last cen¬ 
tury , of v^hoin no memorial, except the present scanty 
one, has been preserved, distinguished himself as an ad- 
Tocate for the meclianical theories of physiology and meni- 
cine, and by the numerous experiments with which he 
supported those doctrines, which a more accurpte investi¬ 
gation of the nature of the animal economy has exploded. 

Dr. Langrisb, however, cannot be denied the merit of as- 
certaining several interesting facts with respect to the na¬ 
ture of the circulating powers. He died in London, Nov. 

29, 1759, and left the following works; “ A new Oi-say on 
Muscular Motion, founded on Experiments, &c.” 1733, 

8vo; “ Modern Theory of Physic,” 1738, Bvo; “Physical 
Experiments upon Brutes,” 1745, 8vo; “ Croonian Lec¬ 
tures on Muscular Motion,” 1747, and a “ Treatise ou the 
3malUpox,” 1758.* 

LANGTOFT (Peter), an English chronicler, so called 
from Langtoft in Yorkshire, flourished in the thirteenth, 
and beginning of tbe fourteenth century, and was a canon 
regular of the order of St. Austin at Bridlington in York¬ 
shire. He translated out of the Latin into French verse, 
Bosenham or Boscam*s Life of Thomas a Becket, and 
compiled likewise in French verse, a Chronicle of England, 
copies of which are in several libraries. Ho begun his 
chronicle as early as tbe old fable of the I'roians, and 
brings it down to the end of the reign of Edward I. He is 
supposed to have died about the beginning of Edward 11. 
or soon after. Robert de Brunne, as we have already 
mentioned in his article (see Brunne), gave an English 
metrical version of Langtoft, which was edited by Hearne 
in 1725, 2 vols. 8vo.* 

LANGTON (Stephen), archbishop of Canterbury in 
tbe thirteenth century, a native of England, was educated 
at the university of Paris, where he afterwards taught di¬ 
vinity, and explained tbe Scriptures with much reputation. 

His character stood so high, that he was chosen chancellor 
of that university, canon of Paris, and dean of Bheims. 

' Gen. Diet—Saxii Onomast > Rees’c Cyclopicdia, from Eioy, 

* Heanie’t Preface.—Warton’s Hitt, of Poetry. 
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He was afterwards sent for to Rome by pope Innocent III. 
and created a cardinal. ■ In 1207, the monks of Canter* 
bury having, upon a vacancy taking plabe in that see, 
made a double return, both parties appealed to the pope, 
and sent agents to Rome to support their respectivesdli^s. 
His holiness not only determined against both the contend¬ 
ing candidates, but ordered the monks of Canterbury, then 
at Rome, immediately to proceed to the election of an 
archbishop, and, at the same time, commanded them to 
choose cardinal Stephen Langton. After various excuses, 
which the plenitude of papal power answered, by absolving 
these conscientious monks from all sorts of promises, oaths, 
&c. and by threatening them with the highest penalties of 
the church, they complied ; and Langton was consecrated 
by the pope at Viterbo. As soon as the news arrived in 
England, king John was incensed in the highest degree 
both against the pope and monks of Canterbury, which 
last experienced the edccts of his indignation. He sent 
two otbeers with a company of armed men to Canterbury, 
took possession of the monastery, banished the monks out 
of the kingdom, and seized all their property. He wrote 
a spirited letter to the pope, in whicdi he accused him of 
injustice and presumption, in raising a stranger to the 
highest dignity in his kingdom, witiiout Ins knowledge. 
He reproached the pope and court of Runie with ingrati¬ 
tude, in not remembering that they derived more riches 
from England than trom all the kingdoms on this side the 
Alps. He assured him, that he vvas determined to sacri¬ 
fice his life in defenco of the rights of his crown ; and that 
if his holiness did not iiumediuiuiy repair the injury he had 
done him, he would break olf all coininunicatioii with 
Rome. The pqpe, whom such a letter must have irritated 
in the highest degree, returned for answer, that if the 
king persisted in this dispute, he would plunge himself 
into inextricable difficulties, and would at length be crush¬ 
ed by him, before whom every knee must bow, &c. All 
this may be deemed insolent and haughty, but it was not 
foolish. Tne pope knew the posture ol king John’s atfairs 
at home; he knew that he had lost the afiections ol his 
subjects by his imprudence; his only miscalculation wai 
respecting the spirit of the people; for when, which be 
did immediately, he laid the kingdom of England under 
an interdict, and two years after excomumnicated the king, 
he wls enraged to find that the great barons and their fol* 
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lowers adhered with so much steadiness to their sovereign, 
that, while be lay under the sentence of excommunication, 
be executed the only two successful expeditions of his 
reign, the one into Wales, and the other into Ireland; a 
proof ihat if he had continued to act with firmness, and 
bad secured the affections of his subjerts by a mild admi> 
uist-ration, he might ha^e triumphed o(er all the arts of 
Rome. Such, however, was not the policy of John ; and 
in the end, he submitted to the most disgraceful terms. In 
1213, cardinal Laiigton arrived in England, and took pos¬ 
session of the see ; and though he owed all his advance^ 
ment to the pope, yet the moment he became English 
baron, he was inspired with a zealdus attachment to the 
liberties and independence of his country. In the very 
year in which he came over, he and six other bishops 
joined the party of the barons, who associated to resist the 
tyranny of the king ; and at length they were successful in 
procuring the g eat charter. Laugton was equally zea¬ 
lous in opposing the claims of the papal agents, particu¬ 
larly of the pope’s legate, who assumed the right of regu¬ 
lating all ecclesiastical affairs in the most arbitrary manner. 
In the grand contest winch took place between king John 
and the barons about the charter, the archbishop’s pa¬ 
triotic conduct gave such offence to the pope, that, in 1215, 
he laid him under a sentence of suspension, and reversed 
the election of his brother Simon Langton, who had been 
chosen archbishop of York. Yet in the following year we 
find Langton assisting at a general conncil held at Home; 
and during bis absence from England at this time, king 
John died. In 1222, he held a synod at Oxford, in which 
a remarkable canon was made, prohibiting clergymen from 
keeping concubines publicly in their houses, or from going 
to them in other places' so openly as to occasion scandal. 
In the-following year, he, at the head of the principal no¬ 
bility,’ demajided an audience of king Henry III. and de¬ 
manded-of him a confirmation of the charter of their liber¬ 
ties. ’’Ilndr determined manner convinced the king that 
their demand was not to be refused, and he instantly gave 
orders fur the-assembling of parliament. The archbishop 
shewed^ ill several instances, that he was friendly to the 
legal prerogatives of the crown ; and by a firm conduct, in 
a case of great difhctilty, he prevented the calamity of a 
civil war. He died in 1228, leaving behind' him many 
works, which prove that*he wqs deserving dto character of 
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being a learned and polite author. He wrote ** Commen¬ 
taries” upon the greatest part of the books of the Old aud 
New Testament. He was deeply skilled in Aristotelian 
dialectics, and the application of them to the doctrines of 
Scripture. The first division of the books of the Bible into 
chapters is ascribed to this prelate. The history of the 
translation of the body of I'liomas a Becket was printed at 
the end of that archbishop's letters, at Brussels, I(i82; and 
there are various MSS. of his iii our public libraries. His 
letter to king John, with the king's answer, may be seen 
in d'Achery's Spicilegtum. 

M. la Hue, in his ** Dissertation on the Lives and Works 
of several AngIo<Nornian poets of the Thirteenth Century,’* 
has placed our metropolitan at the tup of his list; and has 
taken the first proof of his poetical talents from the stanza 
of a song, introduced in one of his sermons, written upon 
the holy virgin. In the same MS. which contains*this ser> 
mon, are two other pieces attributed to the cardinal. The 
first is a theological drama, in which Truth, Justice, Mercy, 
and Peace, debate among themselves, what ought to be 
the fate of Adam after his fall. The second is a Canticle 
on the Passion of Jesus Christ,” in 12'J stanza<>, niakiiig 
more than 600 verses, in which the historical details are 
brought forward in a tpiick succession, and in a manner as 
interesting as the sul>jcct. But as the author was provided 
with all the facts, and had nothing left to his cure but the 
versification, there is less imagination and poetry in this 
piece than in the preceding, tlic idea of which is borrowed 
from Ps. Ix\x. v. to, and which he has worked up with 
equal taste and delicacy-.* 

' Wharton’s Anglia {tarra.—r.ivp, vo*. J[.—Taiinrr.—Diipin—Hutiry’si Hist, 
of Great Britain.—'Arutucologmt vol, XIII. 
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